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PREFACE. 


The  scientific  side  of  German  surgery  has  long  been  within  the 
easy  reach  of  English-speaking  readers,  in  the  translation  of  Billroth's 
Sorgical  Pathology,  and  more  recently  in  that  of  Tillmanns's  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery.  The  present  translation  is  the  first  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  extend  in  like  manner  a  knowledge  of  its  practice. 
Tillmanns's  work  seems  especially  fitted  for  this  purpose.  Its  author 
is  actively  engaged  in  surgical  practice  and  teaching,  and  the  three 
new  editions  of  the  work  which  have  been  called  for  within  five  years 
not  only  attest  its  popularity  at  home,  but  have  also  given  occasion  to 
make  it  exceptionally  complete  and  accurate. 

The  formal  separation  of  the  general  and  special  topics  and  the 
regional  arrangement  of  the  latter,  facilitate  reference,  economize 
space,  and  aid  the  student  and  practitioner  by  bringing  into  close' 
relations  the  various  affections  and  injuries  between  which  they  will 
have  to  discriminate  at  the  bedside.  The  list  of  subjects  is  so  full 
that  it  includes  even  the  great  surgical  rarities — whether  disease,  in- 
jury, or  operation — and  the  descriptions  are  sufficiently  complete  to 
save  the  reader  from  the  necessitv  of  consulting  other  works  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  and  to  treat.  The  practitioner 
will  find  an  especial  advantage  in  the  fulness  and  exactness  with  which 
tlie  details  of  treatment  are  given. 

It  has  seemed  best,  for  several  reasons,  to  make  no  comments  upon 
or  additions  to  the  text  in  footnotes,  but  to  present  it  to  the  American 
public  exactly  in  the  form  given  to  it  by  its  distinguished  author. 

Benjamin  T.  Tilton. 

59  Wbst  Thirty-81ith  Strekt,  May,  1897, 
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TILLMANNS'   REGIONAL    SURGERY. 


FIRST  SECTION. 
SURGERY  OF  THE  HEAD. 


CHAPTER   I. 

INJURIES    AND   DISEASES   OF   THE  SCALP. 

Anatomical  considerations. — Injuries :  Scalp  wounds  (incised,  punctured,  contused,  and 
gunshot  wounds);  contusions  (hsmatoma).  Disettsea  of  the  scalp;  erysipelas, 
cellulitis,  furuncle,  carbuncle,  eczema,  ulcers,  emphysema  capitis,  pneumatocele, 
aneurisms,  tumours. 

§  1.  Anatomy  of  the  Soft  Parts  and  Bones  of  the  Cranium. — The 

cranium  includes  the  entire  hairy  portion  of  the  head  as  far  as  the 

nasal  notch  of  the  frontal  bone  in  front  and  the  root  of  the  zygoma 

on  the  side.     It  is  divided  into  (1)  the  frontal  region,  (2)  the  parietal 

region,  (3)  the  occipital  region,  (4)  laterally  the  temporal  region,  and 

(5)  the  base  formed  by  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  frontal  bone,  the 

ethmoid,  the  sphenoid,  the  temporal  and  the  occipital.     At  the  base  of 

the  fckuU  lie  the  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the  brain,  and  here  the 

canity  of  the  sknll  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  frontal  sinuses,  the 

nasal  f ossse,  the  orbital  fossse,  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  the  auditory  canal, 

the  cavities  of  the  middle  and  internal  ear,  the  temporo-maxillary 

articulation,  the  pharynx,  and  finally  to  the  spinal  canal. 

The  external  coverings  of  the  cranium,  the  injuries  and  diseases 

of  which  we  shall  first  take  up,  consist  of  the  skin,  which  is  covered 

with  hair  as  far  as  the  forehead,  and  the  aponeurosis,  which  is  so  firmly 

connected  to  the  skin  by  means  of  stout  connective  tissue  as  to  be  more 

or  less  movable  with  it  on  the  subjacent  parts.     In  the  frontal  region 

the  skin  covers  the  frontal  portion  of  the   occipito-frontalis,  in  the 

temporal  region  the  temporal  nmscle,  and  beliind  the  occipital  portion 
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2  rSJUBIES  AXI>  I>I.SE.%SES  OF  THE  SCALP, 

of  the  OGcipito-frontalb.  Tlie  two  fronul  portions  form  the  anterior 
and  the  two  occipital  portions  the  pi^terior  attachments  of  the  apuneu- 
roflis,  and  the  latter  i«  to  lie  looked  upon  af  a  tendinous  espani-ion  of 
this  niuBcle.  Both  portioni-,  together  with  their  interv^ening  apimeu- 
roHiH,  are  sometimes  designated  ae  the  epicranius  niu^-le.  Acconling  to 
Ilenle,  t)ie  attollens,  attraiiemi,  and  retrahens  aurem  are  part$  of  the 
epicraiiius.  Beneatli  the  frontal  pi-^rtion  lies  the  eorrugatur  fupert-ilii 
mnacle,  and  upon  its  lower  border  the  orbicularis  palpebramm. 
Wherever,  in  tlie  frontal,  temporal,  and  occipital  regions  the  skin 
overlies  mnscle  it  is  connected  with  the  same  by  means  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  und  hence  movable  up>n  it.  For  this  reason  collectione 
of  blood  or  pus  can  epread  here  ver\'  easily.  The  aponeiirosb  is 
attached  to  the  periosteum  by  means  of  loose  connective  tissue  made 
up  of  long  tibres.  Owing  to  the  firm  attachment  of  the  aponeurosis 
to  the  skin,  collections  of  blood  or  pus  can  not  easily  spread  here,  and 
hence  tliey  raise  the  skin  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  swellings.  On 
account  of  this  same  close  connection  between  the  skin  and  apo- 
nenrosis  it  can  be  understood  why  in  the  case  of  llap  wounds  of 
the  skiu  the  aponeurosis  is  usu- 
ally stripped  up  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  ex- 
travasations of  blood  and  col- 
lections of  pus  can  easily  s]>read 
beneath  tlie  aponeurosis  by  sep- 
arating it  from  the  subjacent 
periosteum. 

Tlie  i«ciilp  is  very  richly  5Ui>- 
plied  with  blood -vcsHcls  (Fip.  1) 
wliicli  ;rvc  rise  in  the  case  of 
woniids  to  verj-  profuse  liii'moi-- 
riuiffc-  For  thv  same  reason  even 
vc-ry  large  flaps  of  skin  in  the 
ciise  of  sculp  wouikIk  rcmnin  wtll 
nourisliisl,  und  eusily  lieul  in 
plui'e  liy  priniHry  unii»i  under 
;ifieplii'  tii-iitnu'iit.  williout  ne- 
<'ntsis. 

TIi«  main  (irlf-rics  which  supply  the  Ki»ft  jwrt-i  of  the  enmiuiii  nn>  llie 
anterior  t<>iii|M>niI  und  HUpni-iirhituI  in  the  frontal  ir (.'ion,  the  Icmjxmil  in 
the  t(>ni])or»I  rcfrion.  and  the  )Nnterii)runHru]ar  und  ix-eipitjd  in  the  inu-ipilal 
retrioM.  They  anaHtonnme  freely  with  one  unnllier.  and  un-  the  fuvourile  ones 
for  the  developuR'nt  of  cirsoid  aneurism.  Wlien  it  is  di-Niral>Ie  tii  oiHTitte 
niton  llie  I'runinni  with  as  little  loss  iif  lilood  us  |Mis»ilili'.  it  is  a  t.iHHl  plan  to 
apply  a  tiirlit  elastic  iMtndaf^-  ubuut  the  fi-cinlul  loni|Hirul,  and  iHcipital  re^cions. 
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Ajs  the  above-named  arteries  run  toward  the  vertex  of  the  skull,  all  in- 
cisions, especially  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  cranium,  should  be  made  longi- 
tudinally. 

The  veins  of  the  cranium  unite  to  form  three  large  trunks :  the  frontal 
the  temporal,  and  the  occipital.  Their  communication  with  the  sinuses  of 
the  dura  mater  through  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. On  account  of  this  communication,  inflammations  of  the  external 
coverings  of  the  skull  can  spread  along  the  walls  of  the  veins  and  involve 
the  cranial  cavity,  and  in  the  same  way  removal  of  blood  or  haemorrhage 
from  the  veins  of  the  scalp  nmst  necessarily  decrease  the  amount  of  blood 
in  the  sinuses. 

The  nerves  have  essentially  the  same  course  as  the  vessels.  The  sensory 
nerves  come  from  the  fifth  (fronted,  supra-orbital,  and  auriculo-temporal 
branches),  the  motor  nerves  from  the  seventh  (temporal  branches)  and  the 
mixed  nerves  from  the  occipitalis  major  and  minor. 

The  anterior  lymph  vessels  run  down  the  face  along  the  facial  vein  to 
the  submaxillary  lymph  glands.  The  posterior  lymph  vessels  empty  into  the 
cervical  lymphatic  plexus,  while  the  lateral  ones  in  part  pass  down  in  front 
of  the  ear  to  the  lymph  glands  of  the  parotid  region,  in  part  behind  the  ear 
to  the  lymph  glands  on  the  occiput  and  the  mastoid  pi^ocess.  As  a  result 
of  the  carrying  off  of  infected  lymph,  from  one  of  these  regions  the  corre- 
sponding lymph  glands  become  swollen. 

The  periosteum  of  tlie  skull  or  pericranium  is  fairly  thick,  vas- 
cular, and  closely  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  bone,  especially  at 
the  cranial  sutures,  where  fibrous  processes  pa68  down  between  the 
bones.  The  intra-  and  extra-cranial  arteries  communicate  through 
these  sutures  by  means  of  small  arteries  called  by  Hyrtl  rami  per- 
forantes,  which  are  especially  numerous  in  the  region  of  the  lambdoid 
and  raasto-occipital  sutures.  According  to  Hyrtl,  they  are  never 
accompanied  by  veins.  Moreover,  the  small  arteries  which  pass  from 
the  periosteum  through  the  bone  comnmnicate  with  those  of  the  dura 
mater. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  consist  of  two  tables  and  the  intermediate 
diploe.  We  shall  see  later,  under  the  subject  of  fractures,  that  either 
of  the  tables  can  be  injured  by  itself.  The  inner  table,  on  account  of 
its  great  brittleness,  is  called  lamina  vitrea  ("  glass  table  ").  The  arteries 
of  the  diploe  are  branches  both  of  the  arteries  within  the  skull,  espe- 
cially the  middle  meningeal,  and  of  those  of  the  external  coverings  of 
the  skull.  The  veins  of  the  diploe  empty  in  part  int^  the  sinuses  of  tlie 
dura  and  in  part  into  the  external  veins.  The  veins  by  means  of  wlii(*h 
the  venous  vessels  of  the  scalp  communicate  with  the  sinuses  within 
the  skull  are  called  the  emissaries  of  Santorini.  The  bonv  canals  for 
the  emissaries  always  run  obliquely  and  sometimes  even  tortuously. 
Most  emissaries  in  their  passage  through  the  bone  are  connected  with 
the  veins  of  the  diploe. 
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Tlie  most  important  emissaries  are,  according  to  Hyrtl,  the  following : 

1.  The  foramen  caecum,  through  which  runs  a  communicating  vein  be- 
tween the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  and  the  veins  of  tlie  frontal  sinuses 
and  nasal  fo6sa\ 

2.  The  parietal  foramina,  situated  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  sagittal 
suture,  through  which  the  parietal  veins  communicate  with  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus. 

t3.  The  mastoid  foramina  are  the  largest,  and  transmit  veins  which  form 
communications  between  the  occipital  and  posterior  auricular  veins  and  tlie 
lateral  sinuses.  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  foramina  that  leeclies 
were  very  commonly  applied  to  draw  off  blood  from  the  interior  of  the  cra- 
nium. 

4.  The  posterior  condyloid  foramina,  which  afford  a  communication  be- 
tween the  large  venous  sinuses  about  the  occipital  foramen  and  the  deep  oc- 
cipital and  vertebral  veins  lying  outside  the  skull. 

The  nonnal  sutures  on  the  vertex  of  the  skull  are  bo  placed  as 
to  form  a  capital  II,  and  those  on  the  temporal  region  an  X.  The 
coronal  suture  forms  the  anterior,  the  lanibdoid  suture  the  posterior 
side,  and  the  sagittal  suture  the  connecting  piece.  The  frontal  suture, 
wliich  persists  until  the  fifth  year,  as  the  anatomical  expression  of  the 
development  of  the  frontal  bone  from  two  pieces,  forms  the  continu- 
ation of  the  sagittal  suture.  Occasionally  the  frontal  suture  is  per- 
manent, and  even  when  it  disappears  a  trace  of  it  often  remains, 
according  to  Ilyrtl,  for  life  above  the  root  of  the  nose. 

It  is  of  practical  importance  to  note  that  sutures,  especially  abnor- 
mal ones,  such  as  a  frontal  suture  which  has  persisted,  have  sometimes 
been  mistaken  for  fractures.  The  same  is  true  of  the  supemumerary 
or  Wormian  bones.  The  latter  are  found  especially  in  the  region  of  the 
fontanelles,  and  arise  from  the  independent  development  of  different 
centres  of  ossification ;  they  either  consist,  like  the  normal  bones  of 
the  skull,  of  two  tables  with  intervening  diploe,  or  of  one  table,  but 
seldom  of  the  inner  one  alone.  In  hydrocephalus  the  number  of 
Wormian  bones  is  sometimes  very  much  increased.  Blumenbacli 
counted  one  hundred  and  thirty  supernumerary  bones  in  the  scjuamous 
suture  in  the  case  of  a  seventeen -year-old  boy  with  hydrocephalus. 
These  supemumerary  bones  are  occasionally  found  in  the  cranial  bones 
themselves.  Ilyrtl  had  in  his  possession  a  skull  the  left  parietal  bone 
of  which  contained  eleven  isolated  bones. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  cranium  is  marked  by  depressions  and 
eminences.  The  depressions  are  the  following:  (1)  The  so-called 
Impressiones  digitat®  for  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  ;  (2)  the 
grooves  for  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  (Sulci  venosi) ;  (3)  the  Sulci 
arteriosi  for  the  arteries  of  the  dura  mater,  the  largest  being  that  for 
the  middle  meningeal,  from  which  the  very  vascular  bones  of  the  skull 
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receive  their  blood  supply ;  (4)  the  depressions  for  the  Pacchionian 
bodies  along  the  sagittal  suture. 

The  eminences  in  part  correspond  to  tlie  depressions  between  the 
convolutions  of  the  brain,  and  in  part  form  projecting  ridges  (crista 
Galli,  internal  occipital  protuberance). 

For  a  description  of  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity,  see  §  1 2. 

§  2.  Wounds  of  the  Scalp.— Scalp  wounds  are  caused  by  sharp-cut- 
ting or  puncturing  implements,  or  by  more  blunt  objects.  The  first 
include  incised  and  stab  wounds ;  the  latter,  lacerated,  contused,  and 
gunshot  wounds. 

Incised  and  stab  wounds,  as  a  rule,  gap  but  little  in  case  the  skin 
alone  is  cut ;  but  if  the  aponeurosis  is  divided,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
become  further  separated.  Horizontal  wounds  of  the  forehead  and 
vertical  ones  of  the  temporal  region  gap  the  most.  In  the  case  of  flap 
wounds  the  conditions  for  healing  are  favourable,  because  the  flaps  are 
well  nourished,  owing  to  the  great  vascularity  of  the  soft  parts.  In 
fact,  all  wounds  of  the  skull  show  a  well-marked  tendency  to  heal  by 
primary  union  under  aseptic  treatment.  On  the  hairy  portion  of  the 
scalp  the  numeroas  hair  follicles  and  hairs  aid  materially  in  the  skin- 
ning over  of  the  wound. 

Punctured  wounds  often  extend  to  the  bone,  and  may  have  the 
form  of  long  oblique  canals.  The  deepest  puncture  wounds  are  those 
which  extend  from  above  downward  behind  the  zygoma.  They  may 
he  followed  by  very  profuse  hflemorrhage.  Punctured  wounds  of  the 
deep  temporal  artery  are  especially  dangerous,  as  the  haemorrhage  can 
sometimes  not  l>e  stopped  by  direct  ligation.  In  all  cases  of  punctured 
wounds  the  possible  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  wound  must 
always  be  thought  of,  as  the  point  of  the  instrument  which  inflicts  the 
injury  often  breaks  off  and  remains  embedded  in  the  soft  parts  or  the 
bone.  If  the  foreign  body  carries  microbes  with  it,  a  dangerous  cellu- 
litis may  result  which,  on  the  hairy  portion  of  the  head,  is  sometimes 
overlooked  at  first.  As  before  remarked,  a  cellulitis  spreads  rapidly, 
especially  beneath  the  aponeurosis,  and  raises  the  latter  from  the  under- 
lying periosteum  over  a  large  area  in  case  an  outlet  for  the  pus  is  not 
provided  for  by  means  of  prompt  incisions. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  usually  caused  by 
blunt  objects,  by  which  the  soft  parts  are  pressed  against  the  bone  and 
thus  divided,  as  happens,  for  example,  from  a  fall  upon  some  object 
which  has  an  edge  or  a  point,  or  from  a  blow.  The  wound  thus  made  is 
either  linear  or  more  or  less  flap-shaped.  In  all  cases  of  contused  and 
lacerated  wounds  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  a  favourable 
coarse  of  healing  to  see  at  the  first  dressing  whether  the  skin  has 
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been  elevated  over  a  large  surface,  ani)  to  make  sore  tliat  there  are  no 
pocketfl  or  nndermined  edges.  If  pockets  are  present,  they  must  be 
carefully  examined  for  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  and  thoroughly 
cleansed,  and  perhaps  split  open.  The  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  case 
of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  are  sometiines  as  sliarply  defined  and 
smooth  as  in  incised  and  stab 
wounds,  and  in  other  cases  they 
are  more  or  less  contused.  Very 
often  the  soft  parts  are  torn  and 
mangled,  and  tlie  edges  of  the 
wound  without  vitality.  In  the 
case  of  flap  wounds  the  soft  parts 
are  torn  from  the  ekuU  more  or 
lees  e-iteneively,  especially  when 
the  body  which  inflicts  the  injury 
glides  down  the  skull  or  the  head 
is  scraped.  In  this  way  an  exten- 
sive avulsion  of  the  scalp  may 
take  place,  or  it  may  be  more  or 
leas  completely  torn  off  by  being 
caught  in  machinery  or  scrawled 
on  the  ground,  as  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse.  In  case  the  scalp  re- 
mains connected  with  the  other 
intat^'t  soft  parts,  it  may  hang 
down  over  the  face,  neck,  or  ears, 
and  even  rcacli  to  the  shoulders. 
In  other  cases  the  scalp  may 
bwome  entirely  separated  from 
the  hca<l,  as  in  Fig.  2.  Complete 
aviilsiun  of  the  scalp,  due  to  the 
action  of  niachinerv,  is  most  com- 
mon iu  woiricn,  as  their  long  hair  is  mure  easily  cmiglit,  for  example, 
by  a  rotHtiiig  shaft.  The  flaps  consist  mostly  of  skin  and  aponeurosis, 
with  iir  without  imiwlo  lielonging  to  the  fureheiul,  occiput,  and  tem- 
ples. The  pcriostcHin  is  often  toni  fnirn  the  bone,  leaving  the  latter 
cxiMiswi  over  a  larger  or  smaller  area.  These  avulsions  usually  heal 
very  rapidly  by  jiriniarv  union  if  aso])tic  precimtions  are  used,  and  the 
scalp  ia  connected  with  the  other  int^M't  soft  part;!  by  a  sufficiently  broad 
bridge  of  tissue.  The  rcsnltM  arc  nuich  less  fiivonrable  in  case  the 
entire  scalp  has  been  I'liinpli'tely  btrn  awiiy.  In  i^nch  castas  iKifore  the 
tc^^'hniitue  of  Mkiii-griiftiiig  wns  siitticicntly  develoiwii,  a  skinning  over 
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of  the  defect  was  often  very  difficult  to  bring  about,  and  not  infre- 
quently death  resulted  from  long-continued  suppuration,  meningitis,  or 
erysipelas.  Occasionally  the  healing  process  required  years,  but,  owing 
to  the  improvements  in  the  technique  of  skin-grafting  brought  about 
by  Thiersch,  the  prognosis  even  of  complete  avulsions  of  the  scalp  has 
become  much  more  favourable,  and  the  length  of  time  required  for 
healing  is  much  shortened  (see  page  12). 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  scalp  may  be  caused,  in  the  first  place,  by 
small  weapons,  and  are  mostly  grazing  shots — ^i.  e.,  shallow  or  deeper 
furrows  are  made,  and  less  often  blind  or  complete  canals  with  entrance 
and  exit  openings.  Gunshot  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  come  under  treatment,  since  gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  usually  cause  immediate  death.  In  the  case  of  the  com- 
plete gunshot  canals  through  the  soft  parts,  with  entrance  and  exit 
openings,  the  impinging  ball  raises  a  fold  of  skin  and  perforates  this 
at  its  base.  Occasionally  the  ball  perorates  the  skin  at  one  point, 
paxsses  around  the  head  without  injuring  the  bone,  and  emerges  at  an- 
other point  on  the  opposite  side,  or  is  found  here  beneath  the  skin. 
Gunshot  wounds  of  this  sort  are  made,  as  a  rule,  by  spent  balls,  which 
easily  glance  off  from  bone,  tense  fascia,  etc. ' 

Small  shot,  if  discharged  at  short  range,  can  also  cause  considerable 
laceration  of  the  skin.  They  usually  heal  into  the  scalp  anil  bones  of 
the  skull  without  any  reaction. 

The  wounds  of  the  head  caused  by  cannon  balls,  grenades,  and 
shells  are  almost  always  fatal,  as  both  bone  and  brain  are  usually 
injured.  It  seldom  happens  that  spent  balls  or  pieces  of  shell  only 
give  rise  to  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  or  even  subcutaneous  inju- 
ries, without  an  open  wound  of  the  skin. 

The  prognosis  of  all  wounds  of  tlie  head,  esiHH.'ially  of  contused  and  flap 
wounds,  doi)onds  less  upon  tlio  extent  of  the  injury  tliaii  upon  wliether  suit- 
able aseptic  treatment  is  undertaken  before  the  wound  liius  bt^conie  inftnited. 
Even  very  seriously  contused  wound  flaps  and  edges  ivgain  their  vitality 
very  quickly  under  aseptic  treiitnient,  so  that  all  symptoms  may  disapi)ear 
on  the  following  day.  Tlie  skin,  being  well  supplied  with  blood,  does  not  die 
very  easily,  but  necrosis  of  tlie  ai)oneurosis  is  much  nioi-c?  likely  to  take  place 
as  a  result  of  the  contusion  or  suppuration. 

Any  wound  of  the  skull,  ho  matter  how  slight,  can  lx.»  the  cause  of  death 
from  su])purati<m  or  meningitis  in  case  infe<!tion  of  the  wound  take^  plac<» 
at  the  time  of  the  injury  or  in  thv,  coui*se  of  a  non-aseptic  treatment.  Sup- 
punition  l>eneath  the  a]H)neurosis  is  particularly  dangei*ous,  as  it  spn^ads  hen' 
very  rapidly  unless  the  pus  is  pi^omptly  evacuate<l.  8uj)pur}itive  inllamma- 
tion  of  the  periosteum,  with  perhajxs  sujx^rficial  or  dee]x»r  necrosis  of  the  bon^^ 
may  follow,  and  healing  takes  place  after  removal  of  the  sequestrum.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  the  bone,  which  aj)i>eiii's  to  be  necrotic,  i*ecov- 
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era  its  vitality  entirely,  the  white  surface  of  bone  becomes  reddened,  ^granu- 
lation tissue  makes  its  appearance,  and  the  dreaded  necrosis  does  not  take 
place.  When  death  occure  it  usually  results  from  a  puruleut  meningitis 
caused  by  a  spreading  of  the  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  soft  parti»  into 
the  cranial  cavity  along  the  vessels,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  phlebitis  and 
periphlebitis,  with  or  without  septic  inflammation  of  the  diploe.  I  have  seen 
two  cases  of  death  from  comparatively  small  wounds  of  tlie  scalp  resulting 
from  rapier  cuts  received  in  students^  duels,  and  in  both  cases  there  was  but 
a  slight  accumulation  of  pus,  which,  as  the  autopsy  showed,  had  caused  a 
suppurative  phlebitis  and  periphlebitis  of  the  veins  of  the  bone  with  sub- 
sequent fatal  meningitis.  In  all  caa&  of  suppuration  beneath  the  apo- 
neurosis the  contents  of  the  skull  are  more  likely  to  be  involved,  for  the 
reason  that  here  the  inflammatory  exudate  is  under  a  certain  amount  of 
pressure. 

Injuries  to  Nerves ;  Keflex  Blindness  following  Injuries  of  the  Scalp.  —As 

a  result  of  injury  to  the  frontal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  in  the  supra- 
orbital region,  Dupuytren,  Fischer,  and  othera  have  observed  reflex  blindness 
take  place.  The  blindness  begins  with  an  increasing  irritation  or  neuralgia 
of  the  nerve  at  the  point  of  injury,  followed  by  reflex  disturbances  of  vision, 
which  may  end  in  complete  blindness  on  that  side.  Division  of  the  supra- 
orbital nerve  usually  caused  a  disappearance  of  the  neuralgia  and  blindness. 
Bergmann  thinks  that  this  reflex  blindness  is  very  rare.  Disturbances  of 
vision  following  injuries  are  usually  due  to  injuries  of  the  orbital  fossa  or 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  in  the  form  of  fractures  or  Assures  of  the  bones  forming 
the  orbit,  extravasations  of  blood,  or  separation  of  the  retina. 

Neuralgia,  Epilepsy,  and  Neuroses  following  Injuries  of  the  Scalp.— 

Neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  in  the  frontal,  temiM)ral,  and  parietal  regions 
not  infrequently  develops  in  cicatrices,  especially  after  contused  wounds. 
This  neuralgia  sometimes  leads  to  epilepsy  or  other  nervous  diseases.  By 
extirpation  of  the  painful  cicatrix  it  is  often  possible  to  cure  the  neuralgia  or 
epilepsy  permanently.  I  have  seen  several  such  cases.  Among  them  was 
the  casc^  of  a  five-year-old  boy  who  liad  a  painful  cicatrix  in  the  left  parietal 
region  resulting  from  a  fall.  For  nine  montlis  he  had  epileptic  seizures, 
sometimes  as  often  as  ten  or  twenty  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  After  extir- 
pation of  the  cicatrix  the  epileptic  attacks  stopp<?d  immediately  and  did  not 
return. 

Treatment  of  Wounds  of  the  Scalp.— Every  wound  of  the  head,  no 
matter  how  slight,  should  be  treated  with  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
aseptic  principles  which  will  he  found  described  at  length  in  the 
Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  6,  20,  81-33,  and  88. 

The  main  rules  for  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  every  scalp  wound 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  Careful  disinfection  of  the  wound  and  adjacent  part*.  Above 
all,  the  head  should  be  carefully  cleansed  with  soap  and  water,  the 
hair  shaved  off  over  an  area  depending  on  the  size  of  the  wound,  the 
shaved  portion  rubbed  with  ether,  and  finally  the  skin  about  the  wound 
scrubbed  with  1  in  1,000  bichloride  or  three-per-cent  carbolic  acid. 
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Wlien  necessary,  the  whole  seiilp  sliould  be  shaved  in  order  that  a 
thorough  examination  may  be  made  aiid  the  extent  of  the  injury  de- 
tennined.  If  any  bleeding  takes  place  during  these  manipulations  it 
should  l>e  arrested  temporarily  by  pressure. 

2.  Haemorrhage  is  cheeked  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  §§ 
27-30  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery ;  if  necessary,  the  bleeding  ]>oint 
should  be  exposed  by  enlarging  the  wound.  Permanent  arrest  of 
haemorrhage  is  secured  by  tying  the  severed  vessels,  by  suture,  and  by 
the  application  of  a  snug  dressing.  Dangerous  haemorrhages  are  only 
likely  to  occur  in  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  temporal  region 
in  the  area  supplied  by  the  deep  temporal  and  occipital  arteries. 
Death  has  occurred  several  times  as  a  result  of  hipmorrhtige  from  the 
deep  temporal  artery,  and  in  other  cases  the  external  carotid  had  to 
be  tied  because  it  was  impossible  to  tie  the  anterior  and  posterior 
branches  of  the  deep  temporal  at  its  origin  from  the  internal  maxillary 
l)ehind  and  below  the  zygoma.  The  superficial  temporal  artery  can 
be  mi>st  easily  tied  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  zygoma  one  half  to 
one  centimetre  in  front  of  the  tragus,  at  which  place  it  is  covered  only 
by  the  skin  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  scalp,  which  envelops  it  in  a 
sort  of  sheath. 

The  external  carotid  has  also  been  ligated  several  times  for  haemor- 
rhage from  the  occipital  artery.  But  here  arrest  of  haemorrhage  is 
easily  accomplished  by  ligature  or  suture  at  the  point  of  injury.  If  one 
should  desire  to  tie  the  trunk  of  the  occipital  artery  it  can  be  exposed 
at  the  point  where  it  emerges  betw^een  the  up])er  points  of  insertion  of 
the  tra]>ezius  and  splenius  nmscles  (see  also  §  90,  Ligation  of  the 
Arteries  of  the  Neck). 

Bleeding  in  the  wound,  as  in  all  injuries,  is  usually  stoi)ped  by 
ligatures  or  sutures.  If  necessary,  the  wound  is  enlarged  in  order  to 
expose  the  bleeding  point.  In  case  a  large  vessel  is  wounded,  the 
proximal  and  distal  ends  should  he  tied,  in  order  to  prevent  secondary 
hieniorrhage  from  the  distal  end  after  the  cc>llateral  cinfulation  has 
become  established.  For  the  same  reason  branches  of  large  vessels 
which  come  off  near  the  p(»int  of  injury  should  be  carefully  tied. 
This  double  ligation  of  vessels  is  scarcely  ever  necessary  on  the  head, 
except,  perhaps,  for  punctured  wounds  of  the  temporal  and  occipital 
arteries. 

Bleedinor  from  the  vessels  in  the  skin  is  checked  bv  suture  of  the 
wound  and  the  pressure  of  the  dressings.  For  tying  vessels,  ase])tic 
catgut  or  silk  should  be  used.  For  a  descrij)tion  of  the  preparation 
of  a  gr)od  aseptic  catgut  see  page  88  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery. 

3.  Careful  examination  and  cleansing  of  the  wound,  especially  of 
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the  pockets  and  undermined  edges,  and  removal  of  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  hairs,  dirt  of  varione  kinds,  pieces  of  glass,  wood,  metal,  etc. 
Blood  clots  should  also  he  removed,  as  they  decompose  easily  and 
interfere  with  the  process  of  healing.  As  a  result  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  hlood  elots  in  an  apparently  trivial  wound,  secondary  phlebitis 
of  the  veins  of  the  cranial  hones  and  fatal  meningitis  may  ensue.  In 
the  temporal  region  suppuration  may  easily  spread  toward  the  zygo- 
matic fossa  and  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  cause  death  from  meningitis 
or  (Bdema  of  the  glottis.  The  most  satisfactory  examination  of  the 
wound  is  made  with  the  eye  and  finger ;  the  probe,  which  must,  of 
course,  always  \ye  aseptic,  is,  as  a  rule,  less  useful. 

Badly  contused  and  necrotic  edges  of  a  wound  should  be  cut  away, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  scalp  is  very  vascular,  and  por- 
tions of  skin  which  seem  in  danger  often  regain  their  vitality  under 
aseptic  treatment.  Pockets  and  undermined  edges  should  be  drained 
through  counter  openings  in  the  skin,  or  by  means  of  short  drainage- 
tubes  placed  in  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  wound.  The  drainage- 
tubes  are  secured  in  position  by  means  of  a  suture  or  a  safety  pin.  In 
punctured  wounds  particular 
search  sliould  be  made  for  for- 
eign bodies  and  injurie«  of  the 
deeply  lying  arteries,  especially 
the  deep  temporal  artery,  in 
case  of  punctured  wounds  in 
the  temporal  region  made  from 
alwve  downward. 

4.  For  suture  of  t!ie  wound 
aseptic  catgut  or  fine  aseptic 
silk  is  used.  It  is  often  advis- 
able to  sew  up  the  wound  only 
partially  or  not  at  all,  as,  for 
example,  in  contused  wounds. 
In  suitable  cases  a  wound  which 
was  iHtt  sewed  up  at  first  may 
Ik!  closed  later  by  menus  of  sec- 
ondary sutures. 

5.  The  following  antiseptic 
or  aseptic  dreswing  is  then  ap- 
plied :  The  wound  is  covered  with  gituze  whii-ii  has  been  stcriliwd  by 
Bteam  at  a  tempemture  of  100°  C.,  or  with  moist  wrung-out  bichloride 
gauze.  Over  this  is  ])lace<i  sterilized  cotton  or  other  soft  material,  and 
the  whole  is  secured  in  position  by  a  gauze  bandage  which  exerts  press- 
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ure  (see  Figs.  8,  4,  and  5).  If  in  private  practice  roller  bandages  are 
not  to  be  had,  pieces  of  cloth  cut  into  the  proper  sliape  may  be  used 
(see  Figs.  6  to  9).    "  Protective  "  sliould  not  be  placed  over  the  wound. 


as  it  prevents  the  wound  from  remaining  dry.  For  the  same  reason 
mhber  tissue  should  not  be  placed  over  the  dressings.  Aseptic  pow- 
ders, such  as  iodoform,  oxide  of  zinc,  bismuth,  etc.,  are  not  used  as 
much  as  formerly  for  dusting  over  the  wound. 

If  the  wound  runs  a  normal  course,  even  though  it  he  a  very  ex- 
tensive one,  fever  and  pain  are  both  absent.  In  the  ease  of  large 
wounds  it  is  a  good  plan  to  change  the  dressings  frequently,  beginning 
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witli  the  second  day.  The  drainage-tubes  and  some  of  the  stitchee 
should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible— iKjrliajjs  the  next  day  or  nt  the 
end  of  two  days.  Verj-  often  all  dronsings  may  be  diijeoutiiincd  in  a 
few  days.  A  wound  which  has  Iiealed  by  primary  union  niiiy  be 
painted  with  simple  collodion  or  iodoform  collodion,  or  a  mixture  of 
bismuth  and  bichloride  of  mereury.  The  latter  dries  in  the  form 
of  an  aseptic  cru6t.  Even  very  extensive  wounds,  if  treated  ascp- 
tieally,  have  healed  by  primary  union  at  the  end  of  six  to  eight  days. 
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Contused  or  large  flap  wouiuls  require,  as  a  rule,  a  somewliat  longer 
time. 

As  regards  extensive  avulsions  of  the  scalp,  here,  too,  very  excel- 
lent results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  strict  asepsis,  in  case  the  scalp 
is  joined  to  the  intact  soft  parts  by  a  sufficiently  broad  bridge  of  tissue. 
After  shaving  off  the  hair  the  entire  exposed  portion  of  the  vault  of 
the  skull  and  the  covering  of  soft  parts  should  l.>e  disinfected  with 
l-in-l,O()0  bichloride  or  three-per-cent  ciirbolic  acid.  Numerous  short 
drainage-tubes  should  be  placed  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the 
woun<l,  and  the  edges  of  the  skin  brought  together  by  sutures,  short 
drainage-tubes  being  inserted  here  and  there  in  the  line  of  suture. 
In  the  parietal  region  as  well  one  must  allow  the  discharge  from  the 
woun<l  to  escape  by  means  of  draiiuige-tubes  or  counter  openings  in 
the  skin.  If  the  scalp  which  has  become  separated  is  not  drawn  back 
agjiin  over  the  surface  of  the  bone,  it  becomes  more  and  more  retracted 
downward,  as  in  a  characteristic  case  described  by  Hilton. 

If,  however,  the  scalp  is  completely  torn  away  one  can,  as  (iussen- 
bauer  recommends,  transplant  pieces  of  the  same  on  to  tlu'  M'ound. 
If  this  does  not  succeed,  skin-grafting  should  l>e  resorted  to  in  order 
to  bring  about  cicatrization  of  the  losses  of  substance,  j)revent  cicatri- 
cial contraction  of  the  skin,  and  lessen  the  disfigurement  as  nmch  jis 
possible.  liefore  the  techni<pie  of  skin-grafting  became  as  well  de- 
veloped as  at  present,  the  length  of  time  rttjuired  for  complete  heal- 
inir  was  s<.)metimes  verv  considerable.  In  a  severe  case  of  (tussou- 
bauer  s,  in  which  the  entire  scalp  was  torn  oil  by  machinery,  twenty 
months  were  reipiired  for  a  com])lete  healing,  as  the  cicatrices  kept 
breaking  open.  In  this  case  Gusstnibauer  grafted  three  hundred  and 
forty  pieces  of  skin,  two  hundred  an<l  seventy  of  whi<'h  healed  in  place. 
In  another  case  of  ( y ussen bauer  s,  in  which  likewise  the  entire  scalp  of  a 
sixteen -year-old  girl  was  torn  off  by  a  rotating  spindle,  death  resulted 
eleven  months  and  twentv-three  davs  after  the  injurv.  At  ]»ns(jnt 
such  complete  avulsions  (jf  the  s<*alp  are  more  <[uickly  and  completely 
heided  over  bv  means  of  Thiei*sch's  method  of  skin-<craftiny:.  In  one 
ease  of  removal  of  almost  the  entire  s<'al])  I  brought  about  a  favourable 
result  in  live  weeks  by  means  of  this  method,  although  in  several  places 
the  bone  was  bared  *)f  its  periosteum.  For  the  technique  of  ThiersclTs 
method  of  skin-gmfting  see  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  HI. 

In  suitable  casc»s  one  may  cover  the  defect  with  skin  lla|>s,  as 
recommended  by  A\»lkmann  and  Messner,  in  order  to  obtain  a  scalp 
that  is  partially  covered  with  hair.  Fourtla]»s  are  cm,  as  i-hown  in 
Fig.  10//,  which  are  laid  over  the  <lefect  (Fig.  l'»//).  antl  the  ilillerent 
angles  brought  together  fis  far  us  possible  by  sutures. 
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Gunshot  wotinds  of  the  scalp  should  be  treated  in  general  like 
contuae<l  wounds;  complete  canals  should,  if  necessary,  be  split  open, 
and  l>adly  contused  and  necrotic  edges  removed.  Ice  was  at  one  time 
very  commonly  used  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  tlie  head,  hut 
eiuce  the  introduction  of  antiAeptie  surgery  tlie  use  of  cold  for  fresh 
wounds  that  have  been  treated  aseptically  is  no  longer  neeeesary.  It 
IB  only  in  the  case  of  inflamed  and  suppurating — i.  e.,  infected — wounds 
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that  the  use  of  cold  as  an  antiphlogistic  and  sedative  remedy  is  to  be 
recommended,  and  it  is  then  best  employed  in  the  form  of  an  ice  bag 
or  Leiter's  coil. 

I^eitev's  "  temperature  regrulator"  coiisi.sls  of  a  coil  of  flexible  tinned  lead 
pipra.  wliich  can  adapt  itielf  to  any  part  of  the  body. 

Tlie  ends  of  this  syHti-m  of  pipes  are  connected  witli  rubber  tubing  for  con- 
diictJD);  and  carrying  away  the  water  wliich  flowH  through  tlie  )>it>es.  In 
IhiN  way  cold  or  heat  ran  Ije  made  use  of  in  any  region  of  the  body.  These 
rf^ulators  can  also  be  very  easily  made  at  a  nioinunt's  notice  out  of  large, 
thick  rubber  tubing. 

The  wiine  rules  of  antisepsis  or  asepsis  hold  for  already  infected — 
L  e.,  inflamed  and  Bupjumiting — wounds.  It  iw  here  nccei-sury  to  pro- 
vide for  tlie  escape  of  the  (^eronw  secretion  or  pus  liy  means  of  inci- 
sions and  drainage.  Spreading  suppuration  must  be  conihated  by 
multiple  incisions,  ttn<l  often  i-oquircs  that  the  entire  scalj^  he  shaved 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  thorough  examination.  It  is  only  liy  the  em- 
pIo<^-iiient  of  numerous  and  sufficiently  free  inci'sions  that  one  can  pre- 
vent suppuration  from  spreading  to  the  diploe  of  the  skull  and  the 
meninges.  In  case  the  hone  becomes  intiltrated  with  inis  and  changes 
its  colour  to  a  eliaractei-istic  greenish  yellow,  it  is  host  to  chisel  away 
the  affected  hone  in  its  entire  thickness  in  order  to  wive  the  patient 
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from  a  fatal  meningitie,  8inu8  plilebitis,  and  pja3mia.  Inflamed  and 
suppurating  wounds  of  the  head  should  be  dressed  frequently  and  re- 
tention of  pus  carefully  guarded  against. 

Wet  dressings  of  bichloride  or  carbolic  acid  are  often  to  be  recom- 
mended for  suppurating  wounds,  but  pressure  should,  of  course,  be 
avoided.     For  the  pain  ice  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  bone  complications,  such  as  necrosis,  see 
§§  G-11,  Injuries  of  the  Bones  of  the  Skull. 

§  3.  Snbcntaneons  lojoriet  of  the  Scalp. — The  subcutaneous  injuries 
of  the  scalp,  including  the  rupture  of  vessels  and  contusions  without 
open  wounds,  result,  as  a  rule,  from  contact  with  blunt  objects.  These 
contusions  of  the  soft  tissues  are  characterized  by  the  presence  of 
diffuse  or  circumscribed  effusions  of  blood.  The  latter  form  fluctu- 
ating tumours,  varj^ing  in  size,  and  are  called  hoematomata.  According 
to  the  situation  of  a  haematoma  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  subcutaneous, 
subaponeurotic,  or  subperiosteal,  biit  one  may  be  a  transition  form  or 
a  combination  of  all  three. 

1.  The  subcutaneous  variety  of  haematoma  is  most  commonly  seen 
in  children  in  the  frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  regions,  and  is  usually 
caused  by  a  blow  or  a  fall.  The  skin,  which  is  usually  uninjured,  is 
raised  from  the  deeper  parts  by  the  extravasation,  and  in  a  few  hours 
changes  to  a  bluish,  dark  blue,  and  later  a  greenish  or  yellowish  colour, 
as  a  result  of  the  diffusion  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 
These  subcutimeous  liivmatomatji  remain  small  in  those  places  where 
the  skin  is  closely  joined  to  the  aponeurosis  by  dense  connective  tissue, 
and  feel  harder  than  the  subaponeurotic  variety.  Subcutaneous  ha^ma- 
tomata  hardly  require  any  treatment  other  than  the  employment  of 
pressure  to  check  the  haemorrhage  under  the  skin  and  aid  in  the 
absorption  of  the  blood. 

2.  Subaponeurotic  hromatomata — i.  e.,  those  situated  under  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  scMilp — can  spread  for  a  great  distance  in  the  loose 
connective  tissue  between  the  latter  and  the  periosteum.  Very  exten- 
sive effusions  are  j)articularly  likely  to  result  when  large  veins  or  ar- 
teries have  l)eeu  torn.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  htematoma  may 
be  raj)id  or  gradual.  In  the  case  of  an  arterial  haematoma  ])ulwition  is 
not  infrequently  observed,  which  should,  however,  not  be  confused 
with  the  l)rain  pulsation  found  in  compound  fnictures.  Very  often,  as 
a  result  of  an  infiltration  of  the  coimective  tissue  with  blood,  one  can 
feel  a  hard  elevated  rim  a!)0ut  the  cir(*iim scribed  extnivasjition  of  blood 
which  may  make  one  think  of  a  depressed  fracture.  If,  however,  the 
haematoma  is  pressed  and  kneaded  away,  the  smooth,  non-depressed 
bone  can  l>e  felt  deep  down  and  on  a  levcil  with  the  surrounding  })arts. 
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3.  Subperiosteal  baematomata  resulting  from  a  forcible  separation 
of  tbe  periosteum  from  the  bone,  with  rupture  of  the  intervening  ves- 
sels, are  most  common  in  children,  in  whom  the  bones  are  in  a  more 
active  process  of  growth.  In  case  large  vessels  are  ruptured,  the  peri- 
osteum is  lifted  from  the  bone  over  a  considerable  area.  The  cephal- 
hsematoma  found  on  the  scalp  of  infants  belongs  to  the  subperiosteal 
variety.  It  is  only  seldom  situated  between  the  aponeurosis  and  the 
periosteum.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  not  common,  and  is  caused  by  pressure 
on  the  coverings  of  the  skull  with  a  rupture  of  vessels.  As  a  result  of 
contusion  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  skull  from  contact  with  the  bony 
prominences  of  the  pelvis,  including  the  promontory,  rim  of  the  pubes, 
and  the  symphysis,  or  from  pressure  of  the  forceps,  the  head  of  the 
infant  may  receive  corresponding  pressure  marks.  These  pressure 
marks  vary  very  much  in  degree  from  a  temporary  hyperemia  to  a 
serious  crushing,  followed  by  necrosis  and  suppuration.  Sometimes 
death  results  from  diffuse  suppuration  and  meningitis. 

The  above-described  cephallia^matoma  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
a?dematous  swelling  of  the  infant's  scalp,  known  as  caput  succedaneum, 
which  results  from  the  pressure  of  the  pelvic  bones  and  the  encircling  os 
uteri.  This  caput  succedaneum,  which  may  also  be  combined  with  hjcmor- 
rhage,  is  formed  on  that  part  of  the  infant's  head  which  presents  and  is  thus 
not  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  the  os  or  the  pelvic  bones.  It  disappears 
very  quickly  after  birth  without  treatment. 

Injuries  to  the  infant's  head  are  also  said  to  occur  in  utero,  so  that  chil- 
dren are  bom  while  they  are  still  more  or  less  recent  or  already  healed  up. 
Bergmann,  however,  rightly  insists  that  such  injuries  to  the  foetus  are  much 
more  commonly  affirmed  than  proved. 

The  most  favourable  and  the  ordinary  outcome  of  extravasations  of 
blood  is  complete  absorption  ;  even  very  large  extravasations  disappear, 
as  a  rule,  in  this  way.  Large,  circumscribed  haematomata  are  gradually 
replaced  by  new  connective  tissue.  In  the  case  of  contusions  of  the 
periosteum  a  temporary  or  permanent  thickening  of  the  bone  takes 
place  at  that  point.  This  growth  of  bone  is  particularly  well  marked 
in  the  cephalhaematoma  of  infants.  Here  a  wall  of  new  bone  c^n  be 
felt  after  some  time  around  the  extravasation,  and  isolated  plates  of 
bone  resembling  the  Wormian  bones  are  sometimes  formed  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  elevated  periosteum.  These  thickenings  of  the  bone  and 
soft  parts  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  a  neuralgia,  and  may  lead  to  reflex 
epilepsy.  Occasionally  in  the  region  of  extravasation  a  cyst  develops — 
i.  e.,  a  cavity  surrounded  by  a  connective-tissue  capsule  and  filled  with 
a  yellowish-red  fluid,  such  tie  is  often  seen  in  cerebral  luemorrhages  or 
hsemorrhages  within  the  thyroid  gland  or  in  tumours.  Sometimes 
blood  cysts  of  this  sort  communicate  through  an  emissary  with  a  sinus 
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of  the  dura  mater,  and  are  then  of  great  importance  in  case  operative 
procedures  are  contemplated. 

Subcutaneous  rupture  of  vessels  may  also  give  rise  to  an  angeioma, 
an  aneurism,  and  particularly  an  arterio- venous  aneurism. 

Suppuration  of  subcutaneous  extravasatiom  of  blood  wliicli  is  recog- 
nised by  pain,  hyperemia,  and  fever,  is  only  possible  when  pyogenic 
organisms  gain  access  to  tlie  bsematoma  tlirougb  a  wound  in  tbe  skin, 
or  by  means  of  the  blood  or  lymph  channels,  or,  finally,  when  tbe 
crushed  tissues  become  gangrenous.  In  tins  way  diffuse  suppuration 
may  result,  ending  in  a  fatal  meningitis.  Even  very  inKignilicant 
wounds  of  the  skin  may  for  this  reason  become  dangerous,  if  at  the 
time  of  injury  the  pus  microbes  are,  as  it  were,  pressed  into  the  wound. 
Erysipelas  may  likewise  result  from  very  shght  injuries  to  the  cuta- 
neous surface,  and  leail  secondarily  to  suppuration  of  the  hiematoma. 

Ne<T08i6  of  the  soft  parts  can  result  from  a  severe  contusion,  but 
gangrene  of  tlie  skin  from  pressure  of  the  extravasated  blood  is  rare, 
as  tlie  skin  on  the  scalp  is  very  vniicular,  an<l  hence  well  nourished. 

The  treatment  of  subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  sudp  is  directed  first 
of  all  toward  as  prompt  an  absorption  of  the  extnivasated  blood  as  pos- 
sible ;  this  is  best  accomplished 
by  massage  and  by  tbe  use  of 
pressure,  such  as  can  be  made, 
for  example,  by  ruhl>er  bandages. 
Tliis  form  of  treatment  is  much 
preferable  to  that  with  ice.  In 
mild  cases  treatment  is  unneces- 
sary, as  the  haemorrhage  stops  of 
its  own  accord  and  absorption 
takes  place  s]X)ntaneously.  For 
extensive  htematouiata  dressings 
of  cotton,  sterilized  compresses,  and  gauze  Iwndages  arc  to  Ire  recom- 
mended. In  suitable  cases  tlie  fascia  nothwa  (Fig.  11)  and  capistmm 
duplex  (Fig.  12),  nmy  be  UHcd  in  putting  on  a  <rompressive  dressing. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  ]ir(Klnce  ])res.sure  at  one  )>oint  on  the  scalp  a 
webl)ed  clastic  bandage  is  of  use. 

If,  in  8|)ite  of  pressure,  the  Iia^niatoma  ini-reases  in  size,  us  may 
be  the  case  when  a  large  vessel  lias  been  ruptured,  one  should  make  a 
sufliciently  long  incision,  retnict  the  edges  of  the  wound  with  f^Jmrp 
hooks,  remove  the  blood  clut^i,  ami  sci-ure  Hie  hleodhig  vessel  by  a  liga- 
ture or  a  suture ;  tinally,  the  wound,  nflcr  Iicing  piirtialiy  cir  ciiniplctuly 
close<l  by  sutures,  should  1h;  cuvoivd  by  an  aseptic  c(iin|ires.sivc  drcs.-ing. 
In  case  of  sniipurution  liberal  incinions  ^bould  be  made,  and,  if  neces- 
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B&Tj.  drainage  employed.  Wotrnds  and  abraaioQe  of  the  skin  over  a 
hffimatonia,  no  matter  how  trivial,  should  be  treated  asepticallj  m  order 
to  prevent  secondary  suppuration  of  the  effusion 

If  the  absorptioH  of  a  lisematoma  is  delayed,  one  can  ehorten  the 
healing  process  by  making  a  puncture  or  email  incision  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife,  letting  the  blood  run  out,  or  gently  pressing  out  the 
blood  clota,  and  then  applying  for  four  or  five  dajs  a  dressing  that 
exerts  pressure. 

§  4.  Diwaaea  of  the  Scalp. — Among  the  diseases  of  the  scalp  one  of 
the  most  important  is  erysipelas,  which  starts  from  wonnds  which  have 
not  been  treated  aseptically,  from  suppurative  pi-ocesees  including  those 
in  the  frontal  sinuses  and  nasal  fossre, 
from  an  eczema,  and  even  from  slight  .^^ 

abrasions  of  the  skin.     Genuine  eiy  ^-^,  w^ 

eipelas  b^ns,  without  exception,  in         *~^  ''  .^    ^^ 

some  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  \ 

skin,  which  is  often  so  trivial  as  to  ^^  -^^      ^^    >■ 

be  overlooked.     Through  this  break  i  ^ 

in  continuity    the  streptococeuB  of  ^, 

etysipelas  makes  its  way  into  the  tis  ^         ^  > 

sues,  especially  the  small  lymph  chan 
nels,  and  produces  s  spreading  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  and  subcuta- 
neous cellular  tissue,  which  only  rarely  goes  on  to  suppuration.  The 
so-called  "idiopathic  erj'sipelas,"  according  to  niy  opinion,  does  not 
exist,  although  an  erysipelas  may  have  a  metastatic  origin,  as  in 
pyjemia.  The  so-called  "  habitual  erysipelas  " — i.  e.,  an  erysipelas  of 
the  head,  which  returns  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals — usually  begins 
on  the  face,  and  frequently  owes  its  origin  to  a  chronic  nasal  catarrh 
with  ulcerations.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  Ectiology,  course, 
and  treatment  of  erysipelas  see  §  71  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery.  The 
following  brief  description  will  snfiice  here  ; 

The  spread  of  erysipelas  on  the  head  is  often  checked  by  the  inser- 
tions of  the  fascia,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  neck.  Vesicles  arc  rare 
on  the  scalp,  but  more  common  in  the  region  of  the  forehead  and  the 
ears.  The  swelling  is  especially  marked  on  the  last-named  parts  and 
the  eyelids. 

In  regard  to  the  symptoms  of  erysipelas  of  the  head,  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  is  often  complicated  by  cerebral  manifestations,  such  as 
stupor,  and  a  delirium  which  is  not  infrequently  maniacal.  These 
brain  symptoms  are  due  partly  to  the  direct  cerebral  irritation  from 
inflammation  of  the  external  soft  parts,  and  partly  to  the  fever.    Some- 
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times  marked  meningeal  symptoms  are  present,  such  as  vomiting,  de- 
lirium, stupor,  convulsions,  and  paralysis.  Occasionally  an  erysipelas 
becomes  complicated  by  a  suppurative  cellulitis,  which  may  prove  fatal 
from  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  diploe,  meningitis,  thrombosis 
of  the  dural  sinuses,  and  pyaemia.  In  such  cases  the  inflammation 
spreads  to  the  cranial  cavity  along  the  vessels  which  pass  through  the 
bone,  especially  the  emissaries.  Numerous  localized  abscesses  some- 
times develop  in  the  soft  parts,  with  corresponding  death  of  tissue,  as 
in  the  aponeurosis  and  the  eyelids. 

The  involvement  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  orbit  by  an  erysipelas 
is  a  matter  of  great  prognostic  importance,  especially  when  it  is  com- 
plicated with  phlebitis  and  suppuration,  since  a  fatal  thrombosis  of  the 
sinuses  and  meningitis  can  easily  take  place,  and  the  eye  itself  be  dam- 
aged. Disturbances  of  vision  as  well  as  of  hearing  not  infrequently 
follow  erysipelas  of  the  head.  Occasionally  an  erysipelas  involves  the 
mouth,  throat,  and  larynx,  and  death  may  result  from  oedema  of  the 
glottis  if  tracheotomy  is  not  performed  early  enough.  The  throat  is 
not  infrequently  the  seat  of  complicating  diphtheritic  changes. 

The  wound  itself  is  but  slightly  aflFected  by  the  erysipelas,  and 
primary  union  is  usually  not  delayed.  In  other  cases  the  wound 
heals  over  only  on  the  surface,  while  deeper  down  there  is  retained 
serum  and  pus.  Granulating  wounds  sometimes  become  covered  with 
a  croupous  or  diphtheritic  membrane,  or  in  rare  cases  hospital  gan- 
grene may  develop,  if  the  rules  of  antisepsis  have  been  too  much 
neglected. 

As  a  rule,  the  hair  drops  out  after  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  but  it 
usually  grows  again  as  thick  as  before. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  note  that  er}'sipelas  has  a  favour- 
able influence  on  new  growths,  especially  tho^e  of  lupus  and  syphilis, 
with  or  without  ulceration,  and  ujx)n  true  tumours,  such  as  wircoma  and 
carcinoma  (so-called  curative  erysipelas).  These  formations  have  been 
seen  to  disappear  permanently,  and  ulcers  of  long  standing  and  chronic 
skin  diseases  which  have  resisted  ev^ery  form  of  treatment  improve, 
and  even  heal  up  after  an  erysipelas  has  passed  over  them.  W. 
BuBch  was  probal)ly  the  first  to  make  the  observation  that  sarcomata 
of  the  face  and  lympho-sarcomata  of  the  neck  rapidly  underwent  a 
fatty  degeneration,  and  in  this  way  disappeared  by  absorption. 

More  recently  Janicke  and  Xeisser  have  observed  that  the  cancer 
cells  are  destroyed  by  the  erysipelas  germs,  and  it  is  thus  conceivable 
that  a  carcinoma  may  be  cured  by  er}'si[)elas.  This  fact  in  regard  to 
the  therapeutic  action  of  erysii)elas  on  pathological  j)roducts  has  been 
made  use  of  in  the  form  of  inoculations  of  erysipelas  for  causing  the 
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disappearance  of  inoperable  tumours.  Before,  however,  an  experiment 
of  this  sort  is  attempted  one  should  take  into  consideration  that  one 
can  not  promise  a  favourable  result  from  the  inoculated  erysipelas,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  prove  fatal. 

The  prognosis  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  is  very  much  influenced  by 
the  close  proximity  of  the  cranial  cavity  and  the  brain,  to  which  the 
inflammation  can  so  easily  spread,  particularly  when  complicated  by 
suppuration,  phlebitis,  or  gangrene.  Hence  the  prognosis  of  erysipelas 
in  this  region  is  on  the  whole  less  favourable  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  body.  For  other  complications  of  erysipelas  see  §  71  of  the 
Principles  of  Surgery. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  of  the  head  follows  the  rules  laid  down 
in  the  Principles  of  Surgery.  Above  all,  prophylaxis  is  very  neces- 
sary— i.  e.,  one  should  treat  even  the  smallest  abrasion  of  the  skin  on 
the  head  according  to  antiseptic  principles.  In  order  to  see  the  extent 
and  watch  the  spread  of  the  erysipelas,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  shave  the 
scalp  over  a  sufficiently  large  area.  Besides  the  diiferent  methods  of 
treatment  described  in  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  that  by  multiple 
scarifications  of  the  skin,  followed  by  the  application  of  protective 
gauze  dressings  soaked  in  three- per-cent  carbolic  acid  or  l-in-1,000 
bichloride,  deserves  special  mention. 

Wolfer  has  obtained  good  results  by  the  use  of  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster,  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  appUed  along  the  edges  of  the 
erysipelas. 

Cellulitis  of  the  Scalp,  like  erysipelas,  may  start  from  an  insignificant 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  skin  which  has  not  received  aseptic 
treatment,  and  is  not  infrequently  combined  with  erysipelas.  There 
are,  in  the  main,  two  varieties  which  differ  both  anatomically  and  clini- 
cally— viz.,  the  superficial  or  subcutaneous,  and  the  deeper  subapo- 
neurotic and  subperiosteal.  It  is  the  latter  forms  which  are  especially 
dangerous,  and  (tan  cause  very  marked  disturbances.  The  aponeurosis 
not  infrequently  sloughs  away  in  large  pieces,  and  the  periosteuiii, 
when  involved  in  the  inflammation,  may,  on  account  of  the  suppu- 
ration undemeiith,  be  lifted  from  the  bone  and  become  necrotic.  This 
does  not,  however,  necessarily  involve  a  necrosis  of  the  bone,  as  the 
latter  usually  receives  sufficient  nourishment  from  the  duni.  If  necro- 
sis of  the  bone  does  occur  it  is  for  the  same  reason  usually  only  super- 
ficial. The  cases  which  give  the  worst  prognosis  are  tlio'^e  in  which 
there  is  a  diffuse  sloughing  of  tissue,  with  the  formation  of  large 
amounts  of  foul  pus,  and  sometimes  of  gavS.  As  in  erysipelas,  the 
greiit  danger  lies  in  the  involvement  of  the  cnmial  cavity,  in  which 
case  death,  precede<l  by  coma  and  convulsions,  usually  occurs  from 
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suppurative  meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis.  In  other  cases  death 
takes  place  from  septicsemia  or  pyaemia.  An  unfavourable  outcome 
of  a  diffuse  cellulitis  is  especially  to  be  feared  in  those  cases  which  arc 
not  recognised  at  an  early  period. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  deep  varieties  of  cellulitis  is  sometimes  difficult 
for  the  inexperienced,  because  fluctuation  and  hypersBinia  of  the  skin 
are  often  not  sufficiently  well  marked.  Moreover,  on  account  of  the 
hair,  any  inflammation  of  the  scalp  is  difficult  to  recognise.  Hence, 
in  order  to  make  a  thorough  examination  and  make  sure  of  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation,  the  hair  should  be  shaved  off,  which  is  also  a 
necessary  preliminary  to  an  incision. 

The  treatment  of  a  cellulitis  of  the  scalp  should  be  carried  out 
according  to  the  general  rules  for  inflammation  and  suppuration.  For 
the  sake  of  prophylaxis,  even  the  smallest  wound  on  the  head  should 
be  treated  antiseptically.  If  the  cellulitis  is  in  its  first  stage,  and  there 
is  redness,  swelUng,  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  the  region  should  he 
laid  open  by  incisions,  even  though  fluctuation  can  not  be  made  out. 
By  early  incisions,  before  pus  or  fluctuation  are  present,  a  beginning 
cellulitis  may  often  be  cut  short,  so  that  it  does  not  go  on  to  suppura- 
tion. In  general,  long  incisions  are  preferable  to  short  ones,  and  one 
should  not  be  too  sparing  in  their  number ;  it  is  better  to  incise  too 
freely  rather  than  too  little.  After  the  incisions  have  been  made  a 
wet  antiseptic  gauze  dressing  should  be  applied,  and  possibly,  an  ice 
bag  or  cap,  or  the  cooling  apparatus  of  Leiter's,  mentioned  above.  If 
marked  suppuration  is  already  present,  short  drainage-tubes  should  be 
inserted  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  wound.  In  case  of  ne- 
crosis of  the  aponeurosis  it  is  especially  necessary  to  make  long  and 
numerous  incisions  in  order  to  be  able  to  remove  the  shreds  of  gjin- 
grenous  tissue.  Necrosis  of  lx>ne  is  to  be  treated  according  to  general 
principles  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  100).  It  should,  however, 
be  remembered  that  although  the  bone  may  appear  to  be  necrotic,  it 
often  becomes  restored  Uy  life  again.  In  order  to  bring  al)out  a  more 
rapid  cicatrization  of  the  granulations  after  extensive  gangrenous  de- 
struction of  the  soft  paits,  skin-grafting  may  be  resorted  to. 

Furuncle — i.  e.,  an  acute  inilanmuition  of  tho  prlands  and  follicle.s  of  tlie 
skin,  caused  by  the  Staph ylococcnH  pytygeues  aureus  and  alhus — is  not  very 
common  on  the  scalp,  hut  is  mort^  fre<iiu?nt  on  the  hat^k  of  tlie  iiei'k  and 
the  boixler  liiu^  of  the  liair.  Tliis  is  also  tlie  favourite  j)lace  for  a  carlniiicle, 
by  which  is  meant  a  iiundx»r  of  furuncles  lyin^  close  toj^ethor.  The  extent 
of  the  surface  covertnl  by  a  carbuncle  is  sometimes  very  considerable*.  A 
funuicle  usually  lM'«rins  as  a  small  pustule  (acn<v)  about  the  size  of  tbe  head 
of  a  pin.  which  enlai*gt»s  and  forms  a  very  painful  nodule  about  the  size  of 
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a  pea  or  a  beaii.  Furuncles  occasionally  appear  in  great  numbers  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body.  Tlie  carbuncle  has  a.moi'e  marked  tendency  to  en- 
lar^  towaixi  the  periphery  than  the  furuncle,  and  not  infrequently  spreads 
from  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the  scalp,  where  it  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
secondary'  fatal  meningitis  and  sinus  thrombosis.  The  amount  of  necrosis 
of  the  skin  and  subjacent  soft  parts,  especially  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  is 
sometimes  very  great.  When  a  carbuncle  appears  in  the  couree  of  diabetes 
the  gangrenous  dastruction  is  often  very  extensive,  and  de^th  not  infre- 
quently takes  place  fi'om  septicaemia  or  pyaMuia.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  even  in  healthy  individuals  sugar  sometimes  appears  in  the  urine  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  furunculosis,  and  disappears  again  after  the  inflammation 
has  come  to  an  end. 

For  a  description  of  malignant  pustule  (anthrax)  see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  77. 

The  treatment  of  a  furuncle  and  carbuncle  consists  in  a  prompt  incision^ 
under  cocaine  or  the  ether  spray,  in  order  to  lessen  the  painful  tension,  and 
provide  an  escape  for  the  pus.  The  sooner  one  makes  an  incision  the  better, 
since  in  this  way  the  further  development  of  tlie  furuncle  and  carbuncle 
can  be  checked.  In  the  case  of  large  furuncles  and  in  carbuncles  a  cruci- 
form incision  is  the  best.  In  the  latter  especially,  when  there  is  a  secondary 
cellulitis,  the  number  of  incisions  is  governed  by  the  extent  of  the  inflam- 
mation. If  there  is  plainly  necrosis  present,  the  gangrenous,  purulent,  and 
softened  tissues  should  be  removed  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  scissors  and  thumb 
forceps,  and  the  focus  disinfected  with  l-in-1,000  bichloride.  Salve  dress- 
ings, such  as  boric-acid  ointment,  vaseline,  or  lanolin,  combined  perhaps 
with  iodoform,  bismuth,  and  oxide  of  zinc,  are  to  be  preferred  to  dry 
dressings.  For  the  purpose  of  softening  inflamed  and  inflltrated  areas  warm 
poultices  can  be  used,  but  here,  also,  an  incision  is  the  Ixist  means  of 
ha.stening  the  healing  process.  In  the  further  course  of  a  carbuncle  one 
must  Ije  on  the  lookout  for  any  burrowing  or  retention  of  pus,  and  tipcat 
them  by  prompt  incisions.  In  the  case  of  old  or  weak  individuals  their 
strength  should  be  kept  up  by  wine,  nourishing  food,  etc. 

Eczema  of  the  scalp,  especially  of  the  hairy  portion,  is  common  in  chil- 
dren who  are  not  kept  clean.  In  extensive  eczema  the  best  treatment  con- 
sists in  shaving  the  head,  softening  the  crusts  with  oil,  applying  unguentum 
diachylon  in  a  thick  layer,  or  zinc  oxide,  or  amylum  and  zinc  oxide  in 
.powdered  form,  and  covering  the  scalp  with  lint  or  cotton,  which  can  be 
kept  in  place  by  bandagc^s,  as  in  Figs.  4-8,  or  by  a  nightcap.  After  a  few  days 
the  parts  should  be  sprinkled  with  amylum  or  oxide  of  zinc  and  amylum 
(I  to  5,  or  equal  parts),  and  kept  as  dry  as  possible. 

Tllcen  of  the  scalp  are  most  connnonly  tubercular  (hipus),  syphilitic,  or 
carcinomatous.  The  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  scalp,  the  S(M*alled  lupus,  usu- 
ally results  from  the  .spreading  of  a  similai*  process  from  tlie  face,  for  a 
detailed  description  of  which  see  §  27  (The  Face).  Primary  syphilitic  disetise 
of  the  scalp,  which  we  shall  take  up  in  connection  with  syphilitic  disciise 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull  (§  11),  is  more  common.  Wo  .shall  then  discuss  the 
ditTerential  diagnosis  between  lupoid  (tubercular)  and  syphilitic  ulcers.  In 
regard  to  carcinomatous  ulcers  of  the  skull  see  page  30  (Tumoui*s  of  the 
Scalp). 
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Emphysema  of  tlie  scalp — i.  e.,  a  collection  of  air  most  commonly 
between  tlie  periosteum  and  the  aponeiirosia — is  sometimes  a  temporary 
complication  of  fractures  of  tlie  sknll  through  the  nasal,  ethmoid, 
frontal,  or  temporal  bones,  which  allow  air  to  pass  from  the  nasal 
foegte,  the  ethmoid  cells,  the  frontal  flinuses,  and  the  mastoid  cells,  into 
and  beneath  the  scalp.  Moreover,  a  too  energetic  use  of  the  air-insuf- 
flator during  catlieterization  of  the  Eustachian  tube  has  l>een  known  to 
cause  emphysema  in  the  region  of  the  mastoid  process.  Ileineke  men- 
tions a  case  described  by  Fabricius  Hildanus  in  which  the  parents  of  a 
young  child  caused  an  emphysema  of  the  scalp  by  blowing  air  into  a 
small  wound,  and  afterward  exhibited  it  for  money.  The  traumatic 
emphysema  following  the  above-mentioned  varieties  of  fracture  of  the 
skull  is  usually  not  extensive. 

Any  cmjihysenia  of  the  external  surface  of  the  body  can  always  be 
recognised  by  the  presence  of  a  characteristic  soft,  painless  swelling 
which  gives  a  sensation  of  crepitation  beneath  the  finger. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  treat  a  traumatic  emphysema  of  the  scalp,  as  it 
usnally  disappears  spontaneously.  If  there  is  a  small  external  wound 
present,  it  may  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to  help  the  air  to  escape. 

Fnenmatocele  Capitii. — In  other  cases  there  is  a  chronic  or  more 
or  less  pennuneut  collection  of  air  under  the  scalp,  to  which  the  name 
pneumatocele  capitis  has  been  given. 
There  is  here  a  collection  of  air  l)etween 
the  i>criost«um  and  Itoiie  which  comes 
from  the  mastoid  cells,  and  less  fre- 
quently from  the  frontal  sinuses  or  the 
antrum  of  Iliglimore.  Heineke  states 
tliat  there  are  ten  cases  in  literature  of 
pneumatwele  which  communicated  with 
the  mastoid  jirocess.  In  recent  years 
Sonnenlinrg,  Hergmann,  Ituse,  ami  oth- 
ers liave  ul)tM!rved  cases  of  pneumato- 
cele, ilelly  collected  seventeen  cases 
affecting  the  occipital  region,  and  nine 
cases  in  whi<-h  there  was  a  communica- 
■i"itni  wipta;.  tion  with  the  frontal  sinuses.  Wcmher 
has  reported  a  jMirticulariy  interesting 
supnimastoid  pnenmatoi-ele. 
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turned  again  upon  deep  expiration.  The  swelling  then  gradually  began  to 
grow  larger,  until  it  finally  involved  almost  the  entire  scalp.  It  was  soft, 
painless,  tympanitic  on  percussion,  and  became  gradually  smaller  on  pres- 
sure, whereby  a  blowing  noise  could  be  heard  in  the  middle  ear.  It  could 
not,  as  at  first,  be  made  to  disappear  entirely  on  pressure.  A  feeling  of 
soft  crepitation  could  not  be  made  out  on  palpation.  During  a  deep  expi- 
ration with  the  mouth  closed,  the  tumour  gradually  grew  larger  and  more 
tense. 

Pneumatocele  of  the  head,  communicating  with  the  mastoid  cells, 
is  caused  by  congenital  or  acquired  defects  in  the  external  bony  cover- 
ing of  the  cells,  through  which  at  every  increase  of  pressure  in  the 
tympanic  cavity,  as  in  sneezing,  coughing,  or  snoring,  air  is  driven  be- 
neath the  periosteum  of  the  temporal  bone.  At  first  the  elastic  pain- 
less swelling  thus  formed  over  the  mastoid  process  can  be  made  to 
disappear  by  pressure,  but  in  the  course  of  years  it  can  gradually  in- 
volve more  and  more  of  the  occipital  and  parietal  regions,  while  its 
extension  toward  the  front  and  back  of  the  neck  is  checked  by  the 
insertions  of  the  cervical  muscles.  The  disturbances  caused  by  these 
supra-mastoid  pneumatoceles  are  usually  slight.  The  defects  in  the 
bony  covering  of  the  mastoid  cells  are  either  the  result  of  the  persist- 
ence of  the  squamo-mastoid  fissure,  or  of  congenital  gaps  in  the  skull. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  gaps,  there  are  numerous  large  openings  for 
vessels  in  and  above  the  mastoid  process.  Through  these  openings, 
which  communicate  with  the  mastoid  cells,  air  can  pass  from  the  tym- 
panic cavity  and  the  pharynx  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scalp,  or  under 
the  periosteum.  Acquired  defects  may  be  the  result  of  injuries  or  in- 
flammatory processes  with  caries  and  necrosis. 

The  best  treatment  of  a  pneumatocele  which  communicates  with 
the  mastoid  process  is  by  incision  under  antiseptic  precautions,  com- 
bined with  pressure  on  the  tumour  at  regular  intervals.  Wernher 
brought  about  a  cure  in  his  case  by  puncture,  followed  by  the  injec- 
tion of  tincture  of  iodine  after  the  swelling  had  been  decreased  in  size 
by  the  use  of  pressure  appUed  for  a  long  time.  A  small  quantity  of 
tincture  of  iodine  was  injected  at  four  different  times  into  different 
parts  of  the  swelling.  The  resulting  inflammatory  reaction  was  only 
slight. 

Heineke  has  found  in  literature  five  cases  of  pneumatocele  commu- 
nicating with  the  frontal  sinuses  (pneumatocele  syncipitalis),  and  Ilelly 
nine  eases.  One  individual  was  twelve  years  old.  This  form  of  pneu- 
matocele can  hardly  come  under  observation  at  an  earlier  period,  since 
the  frontal  sinuses  are  not  developed  until  the  end  of  the  tenth  year. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  swelling  was  small,  and  occupied  the  mid- 
dle of  the  frontal  region  or  the  entire  frontal  region ;  but  in  a  ease 
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Fio.  15. — Pneumatocele  capitis  in  a  man 
forty-five  years  of  a^,  following  necro»i8 
of  the  walla  of  the  Irontal  sinuRea  from 
traumatic  auppu  ration. 


reported  by  Jarj^vay  it  extended  from  the  forehead  to  the  occipital 
bone.  The  cause  is  to  be  sought  for  in  defects  in  the  bony  walls  of 
the  frontal  sinuses  due  to  injuries  and  inflammatory  processes,  es- 
pecially syphilis.  Fig.  15  represents 
a  case  seen  by  Mason  Warren,  in 
which  a  swelling  filled  with  air  made 
its  appearance  in  the  region  of  the 
frontal  sinuses  after  necrosis  of  the 
walls  of  the  sinuses  due  to  traumatic 
suppuration.  In  rare  cases  there  are 
congenital  defects  of  the  anterior 
wall,  or  the  air  may  come  out  through 
abnormally  large  openings  intended 
for  the  passage  of  vessels.  The  diag- 
nosis is  probably  easy  to  make  in  all 
cases. 

The  treatment  of  pneumatoceles 
which  communicate  with  the  fron- 
tal sinuses  consists,  according  to 
Heineke  and  Helly,  in  puncture, 
compression,  or  incision.  In  three  cases  puncture  was  unsuccessful. 
The  treatment  by  compression  can  only  be  successful  when  there  is  no 
suppuration  present.  Incision,  followed  by  packing,  is  the  best  form 
of  treatment. 

Large  fissures  or  gaps  in  the  bone  could  be  closed  by  periosteal  or 
bone  flaps,  or  transplanted  bone.  The  case  seen  by  Wolfler  and  Helly 
was  cured  hy  erysipelas.  On  account  of  the  inflammation  in  the  skin, 
solid  union  took  place  between  the  skin  and  bone. 

The  formation  of  gas  in  the  course  of  a  septic  cellulitis  of  the  scalp 
has  already  been  spoken  of  on  page  19. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Scalp — i.  e.,  cylindrical,  spindle-shaped,  or  saccu- 
lated dilatations  of  arteries — are  most  common  in  the  region  of  the  tem- 
poral artery  after  injury  of  the  same  by  a  cut,  stab,  or  contusion.  These 
traumatic  aneurisms  result  from  a  gradual  yielding  of  the  thrombus 
formed  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  vessel  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  of  the 
surrounding  loose  connective  tissue  from  the  impulse  of  the  blood 
wave,  until  finally  a  sac  is  formed,  the  wall  of  which  consists  of  the 
outermost  layers  of  the  thrombus,  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and 
newly  formed  connective  tissue.  In  the  case  of  non-traumatic  or  true 
aneurisms,  the  artery  gradually  increases  in  circumference  as  a  result 
of  chronic  endarteritis,  which  weakens  the  walls  of  the  vessel  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  gradually  yield  to  the  blood-pressure.      These 
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sneurieme  of  the  scalp  vary  considerably  in  eize ;  tbey  have  been  seen 
as  Hrge  as  a  bee's  egg.  As  thej  increase  in  size  the  bone  may  become 
more  and  more  eroded,  and  the  skin  may  likewise  become  perforated. 

In  case  the  artery  and  corresponding  vein  are  wounded  simnlta- 
neously,  an  arterio- venous  anenriBm  may  result — i,  e.,  a  communication 
between  the  artery  and  vein  ib  established,  in  some  eases  through  an 
intervening  sac.  Owing  to  a  communication  between  the  artery  and 
vein,  marked  disturbances  in  the  circulation  result  with  pulsating  dila- 
tations of  the  arterial  and  venous  branches  (Fig.  16).  Almost  all 
arterio-venous  aneurisms  result  from  injuries.  Bramann  states  that 
among  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  cases  there  were  only  nine  which 
began  spontaneously.  When  spontaneous,  there  is  at  first  a  gradual 
dilatation  of  the  artery  from  chronic  endarteritis ;  the  dilated  sac  then 
becomes  adherent  to  the  vein,  and  finally  the  aneurism  breaks  through 
either  into  the  open  or  already  obliterated  vein. 

Another  form  of  aneurism  is  the  cirsoid  aneurism,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  arteries  and  their  capillaries  become  dilated,  tortuous,  and  thick- 
ened. It  usually  develops  from  ab- 
normal congenital  conditions,  and 
should  really  be  classed  among  tu- 
mours. Less  frequently  it  is  ac- 
quired. At  one  time  a  distinction 
was  made  between  cirsoid  and  anas- 
tomotic aneurism,  the  former  being 
a  diffuse  dilatation  of  already  exist- 
ing arterial  branches,  with  perhaps 
their  capillaries  and  veins,  while  the 
latter  was  looked  upon  more  aa  a 
tumour  resulting  from  the  new  for- 
mation of  dilated  aud  elongated  ar- 
terial branches. 

But  these  two  forms  frequently 
have  transition  stages,  so  that  a  dis- 
crimination can  not  be  made  be- 
tween them.  Tlie  repon  of  the  ear 
and  temples  is  a  favourite  place  for  cirsoid  aneurism.  It  seems  to  be 
most  common  in  women,  in  whom  a  tardy  commencement  of  menstrua- 
tion and  frequent  pregnancies  are  predisposing  factors.  The  diifer- 
ential  diagnosis  between  a  cirsoid  and  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  is 
sometimes  difficult. 

In  cirsoid  aneurism  more  or  less  of  the  skull  is  covered  by  tor- 
tuous, pnlsating  bluish  vessels.     The  greater  part  of  the  skull,  in  fact 
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the  entire  scalp  and  surroandiag  parts,  have  beeu  found  involved  in  the 
aneurism.  A  pulsation  can  always  be  readily  made  out  in  this  diffuse 
tnmour-Iike  mass,  which  is  synchronous  with  the  apex  beat.  The 
tumour  can  easily  be  emptied  by  pressure,  but  becomes  filled  again  as 
soon  as  the  pressure  on  the  afferent  artery  ia  stopped.  The  growth  of 
the  aneurism  is  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes  slow.  The  most  prominent 
subjective  symptoms  are  headache,  vertigo,  and  ringing  iu  the  ears. 
There  is  always  danger  of  a  sudden  htemorrhage  from  rupture  through 
the  thinned  skin.  Marked  destrnctiou  of  the  cranial  bones  is  as  yet 
unknown.  For  the  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  aneu- 
risms, see  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  95, 

A  well-recognised  form  of  treatment  is  that  by  pressure,  and  par- 
ticularly digital  pressure,  or  pressure  hy  means  of  rubber  bandages, 
or  a  pad  and  spring.  The  surest  method  is  extirpation  of  the  aneurism 
after  central  and  peripheral  ligation  of  the  main  artery,  and  all  tlie 
branches  which  go  off  from  the  aneurism  (AntyUus).  Moreover,  sim- 
ple ligation  of  the  artery  at  a  point  proximal  or  distal  from  tlie  aneu- 
rism lias  met  witli  success. 

Id  cirsoid  aneurism  as  well,  and  in  arterio-venous  aneurism,  when 
there  is  a  dilatation  of  the  smaller  branches,  extirpation  is  the  surest 
form  of  treatment,  and  may  be  done 
while  employing  compression  of  the 
afferent  vessels,  or  after  tying  off  the 
tumour  on  all  sides  with  catgut  liga- 
tures. In  the  case  of  extensive  tu- 
mours, a  preliminary  step  to  extirpa- 
tion will  be  the  ligation  of  tlie  afferent 
artery — for  example,  the  external  ca- 
rotid or  each  of  its  branches — or  the 
tumour  is  surrounded  with  multiple 
catgut  ligatures  passed  through  the 
skin  and  around  the  separate  vessels. 
Ligation  of  the  common  carotid  is  too 
dangerous,  owing  to  the  changes  thus 
brought  about  in  the  cerebral  circula- 
tion, which  may  lead  to  a  softening 
of  the  brain  ;  it  almost  always  rcEults 
fatally  from  embolism  of  the  brain  or 
thrombosis  of  the  basilar  artery,  as  in 
Bruns's  case,  illustrated  in  Fig.  17.  Very  extensive  cirsoid  aneurisms 
have  been  removed  after  first  making  multiple  incisions  almut  them  at 
different  sittings,  and  ligating  the  vcBsets  that  were  met  with.     Other 
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metlioJs  inclade  igiiipuncture — 1.  e.,  punctate  cauterization  with  the 
tiue  point  of  a  Paquelin  thenno-cautery  or  galvano-cautery — and  injec- 
tione  of  alcohol  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  Injection  of  abeolnte 
ak-uliol  should  he  tried  before  an  operation  is  resorted  to.  The  em- 
ployment of  caustics  and  the  injection  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  of 
liquor  fern  chloridi,  is  obsolete,  and  somewhat  dangerous.  For  the 
treatment  by  galvanit-puncture  see  under  Treatment  of  Aneurisms  of 
the  Aorta,  §  131. 

AneuriBms  of  the  cranial  bones  and  of  tlie  middle  meningeal  artery 
are  destTihed  in  §  11. 

g  5.  Tumours  of  the  Scalp. — We  shall  first  take  up  epithelial  tumours. 
Of  these,  papiilomata,  or  warts  of  different  sizes,  often  pigmented 
and  covered  with  haire,  are  not  infrequent,  especially  on  the  hairy 
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portion  of  the  scalp.  In  rare  cases  there  is  a  diffuse  warty  hyper- 
trophy of  the  cutis  (Fig.  18).  As  a  result  of  frequent  slight  trauma- 
tisms, as  in  combing  the  hair,  the  warts  often  bleed  easily.  Tliey 
sometimes  increase  in  size,  and  change  into  large  cutaneous  lioms, 
especially  on  the  forehead,  or  they  take  on  a  malignant  character  and 
develop  into  epitheliomata. 

The  cutaneous  horns,  the  favourite  place  for  which  is  the  hairy 
portion  of  the  scalp  and  the  frontal  and  temporal  regions,  arc  some- 
times warts  with  an  over-production  of  epidermis,  and  sometimes  they 
grow  out  from  sebaceous  glands  or  hair  follicles,  or  from  sebaceous  cysts. 
In  rare  cases  a  cutaneous  horn  may  develop  from  the  base  of  an  epi- 
thelioma ;  or,  viee  verm,  as  a  result  of  irritation  of  the  horn  by  caustics, 
a  cancerous  ulcer  may  develop  at  its  point  of  attachment.  Fig.  19 
represents  a  cutaneous  horn  of  very  unusual  size,  observed  by  Pagcn- 
stecher.  Cutaneous  horns  have  a  translucent  yellow  or  dirty  brown 
colour,  and  are  made  up  of  homy  epidermis  cells  without  nuclei,  close- 
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ly  compacted.  In  very  rare  cases  true  bony  tissue  has  been  found 
within  them  which  never  has  any  communication  with  the  underl}dng 
bone,  but  is  a  result  of  ossification  inside  the  papillae.  Cutaneous 
horns  and  warts  are  best  removed  by  the  knife  or  scissors,  under  anti- 
septic precautions.  Warts  may  also  be  destroyed  by  the  cautery,  by 
tying  them  oil,  or  by  caustics  such  as  chromic  acid,  arsenic  paste,  etc. 

The  scalp  is,  moreover,  a  favourite  place  for  sebaceous  cysts  or 
atheromata.  They  form  soft,  tense,  usually  hairless  tumours,  situated 
in  or  beneath  the  skin,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  retention  cysts  of 
the  hair  follicles.  They  are  usually  as  large  as  a  hazelnut  or  walnut, 
but  they  can  grow  to  the  size  of  an  apple,  a  fist,  or  even  larger,  and  are 
often  multiple.  They  contain  epidermis,  fat,  and  oholesterin  crystals, 
and  in  old  cysts  the  contents  may  be  more  or  less  calcified.  The 
deeper  subcutaneous  atheromata  develop  from  involuted  skin-germs, 
which  contain  sebaceous  glands,  or  they  are  true  dermoids.  Sometimes 
sebaceous  cysts  break  through  the  skin,  become  inflamed,  suppurate,  or 
even  change  into  epitheliomata,  and  hence  their  extirpation  is  always 
indicated.  As  a  result  of  inflammation  and  suppuration,  with  the 
formation  of  fistulse  and  ulcers,  the  capsule  of  the  cyst  may  slough  out, 
causing  a  spontaneous  cure.  Liicke  has  seen  sarcomatous  degenera- 
tion of  an  atheroma.  In  very  rare  cases  an  atheroma  by  its  gro>vth 
erodes  or  even  perforates  the  skull,  so  that,  owing  to  the  transmitted 
pulsation  of  the  brain,  a  so-called  pulsating  atheroma  results.  It  is, 
however,  possible  that  in  these  cases  there  has  been  a  confusion  with 
dennoid  cysts. 

In  the  extirpation  of  an  atheroma  C4ire  must  be  taken  to  remove 
the  entire  wall  of  the  cyst,  as  otherwise  a  recurrence  may  result  from 
portions  of  the  gland  left  behind,  or  a  fistula  may  persist.  As  a  local 
antusthctic  cocaine  or  ether  spray  may  be  used,  or  crystals  of  menthol 
may  be  rubbed  over  the  part.  By  tying  a  rubber  bandage  around  the 
forehetid  one  can  operate  without  loss  of  blood.  The  hair  should  be 
shaved  over  a  snfiiciently  large  area.  One  can  avoid  cutting  into  the 
wall  of  the  cvst  if  one  makes  a  small  incision  through  the  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  atheroma,  then  frees  the  cyst  on  all  sides  with  a  probe, 
and  finally,  after  dividing  with  scissors  the  already  separated  skin, 
completes  its  removal.  It  is  often  unnecessary  to  suture  the  wound,  as 
its  edges  fall  together  very  well.  After  the  removal  of  small  cysts 
the  wound  may  be  dressed  simply  by  applying  English  sticking  plaster 
which  has  been  made  aseptic  by  soaking  it  in  l-in-1,000  bichloride  or 
three-per-cent  carbolic  acid.  In  the  case  of  large  atheromat^i  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  put  on  an  aseptic  protective  dressing,  as  illustrated  in 
Figs.  4  and  5. 
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The  dermoid  cysts  of  the  scalp  in  their  external  appearance  re- 
semble atheromata  very  closely,  except  that  they  are  deeper,  being,  in 
fact,  situated  beneath  the  aponeurosis  and  attached  to  the  periosteum. 
The  favourite  situations  for  dermoids  of  the  skull  are  the  upper  outer 
orbital  region,  the  orbital  fossae,  the  glabella,  the  temples,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle.  They  are 
always  congenital,  and  result  from  strayed  embryonic  cells  of  the 
epidermis.  They  grow  very  slowly,  and  are  usually  not  noticed  until 
puberty,  or  later. 

According  to  Mikulicz,  the  development  of  dermoid  cysts  of  the 
upper,  outer  orbital  region  stands  in  a  causal  relation  to  the  involution 
of  the  epidermis  for  the  formation  of  the  rudimentary  lens ;  that  of  the 
glabella  to  the  development  of  the  primary  nasal  pits,  or  to  the  coal- 
escence of  the  f ronto-nasal  process  with  the  maxillary  processes.  The 
dermoid  cysts  near  the  anterior  fontanelle  and  in  the  occipital  region 
stand  in  relation  to  the  development  of  the  brain. 

The  inner  wall  of  the  dermoid  cyst,  like  the  skin,  consists  of  epi- 
dermis and  cutis  vrith  sebaceous  glands,  hair  follicles,  and  sometimes 
sweat  glands.  The  contents  are  made  up  of  a  fatty,  yellowish  or 
white  putty-like  mass,  containing  hair,  and  often  pieces  of  cartilage 
and  bone.  In  large  dermoids,  such  as  those  of  the  ovary,  teeth  are 
sometimes  present,  and  very  rarely  brain,  nerve,  and  muscle  tissue. 
Occasionally  the  contents  are  oily  (oil  cysts),  and  in  other  cases  serous 
in  character.  The  oily  material  is  due  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
cells,  with  dissolution  of  the  same,  and  is  not  the  production  of  seba- 
ceous glands  or  structures  resembling  the  same.  The  contents  may 
become  calcified  and  disappear.  Dermoids  are  sometimes  situated  in 
a  hollow  of  the  bone,  in  which  case  they  are  surrounded  by  a  bony 
wall.  Even  complete  disappearance  of  the  underlying  bone  has  been 
observed,  and  in  other  cases  the  defect  in  the  bone  was  congenital. 
In  such  cases,  owing  to  the  transmitted  pulsation  of  the  brain,  so- 
called  pulsating  dennoids  result. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  dermoid  cysts  of  the  scalp,  their  location  in  one 
of  the  above-named  regions  is  important ;  moreover,  as  compared  with 
die  atheromata,  which  resemble  them,  they  are  more  deeply  situated, 
being  under  the  aponeurosis,  and  almost  always  connected  with  the  peri- 
osteum and  bone.  A  pulsating  dermoid  cyst  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  a  hernia  cerebri,  as  the  latter  occurs  in  other  regions  of  the  head,  and 
can  usually  be  made  smaller,  or  made  to  disappear  by  pressure.  In 
doubtful  cases  aseptic  puncture  or  exposure  of  the  tumour  by  an  in- 
cision will  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

The  treatment  of  dermoid  cysts  consists  in  their  extirpation  with 
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aseptic  precautions.  In  case  there  Ik  a  defect  in  tlie  bone,  the  rules  of 
(isepsiB  should,  of  course,  ito  esiJecially  rigidly  carried  out.  Pulsating 
dennoids  liave  also  been  cured  by  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine, 
clilorido  of  zinc,  or  alcohol.  However,  the  disturbances  are  often  so 
slight  that  the  extirpation  of  tlie  pulsating  dermoid  is  not  absolutely 
necessary. 

Among  other  cysts  of  the  scalp  tlie  rare  serous  cysts  may  be  men- 
tionetl  wliicli  are  usually  found  iu  the  occipital  region.  Out  of  eight 
cases  five  were  in  the  occipital  region.  According  to  Ileincke,  tiiey 
are  to  l»e  explained  as  meningoceles  which  have  Income  tied  off  in 
uiero.  In  fact,  they  have  Iteen  usually  found  over  gajjs  in  the  sknll 
which  were  covered  by  a  membrane.  Occasionally  cysts  result  from 
the  eucai>sulatioii  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  after  fracture  of  the  skull. 

The  treatment  of  serous  cysts  consists  in  incision  or  extirpation; 
the  latter  is  to  be  recommended  in  the  case  of  cysts  which  are  movable 
on  the  subjacent  parts.  In  doubtful  cases  an  exploratory  puncture 
sliould  be  made  previous  to  the  ojieration.  Adenomata  of  the  sweat 
and  eebacooufi  glands  have  been  described  by  Yenieuil,  Kindtleisch,  and 
others. 

Epitlielioiiiata  of  the  scalp  are  most  common  in  the  frontal  and 
teni]>oral  regions,  and  make  up,  according  to  Bergmann,  W-iZ  per  cent, 


and  iicia.rdini:  to  IlelTickc,  fi-2S 
The  Mipcrlicial  uli-cnitii 


:  uliMLi  rudciiH  I  i<f  the  Bolp, 

initinn     in    •  ■■<.■■    iif  fl]^. 


per  cent  of  all  epitheliomata  of  the  skin. 
is  the  most  comidon,  but  dee[>Iy  situated 


The  Mipcrlicial  uli-cniting  fcinii  is  the  most  comidon,  but  dee[>Iy  situated 
iiililtnitcd  ciiitbelioiiiuta  are  not  iiifrefpicnt.  Warts,  cicatricun,  and 
athernniitta  are  often  the  ^tartillg  iM)liit  of  an  epithelioma.     Occasion- 
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ally  an  epithelioma  of  the  scalp  is  found  in  young  individuals.  For 
example,  Lossen  saw  an  epithelioma  resulting  from  acne  in  a  girl 
eighteen  years  old,  and  Braun  removed  successfully  an  epithelioma  in 
a  girl  fourteen  years  old  which  had  extended  to  the  dura  and  the  outer 
surface  of  the  brain  (Fig.  20).  Epitheliomata  of  the  scalp  sometimes 
form,  as  seen  m  Figs.  20  and  21,  very  large  ulcerating  surfaces,  which 
may  involve  the  entire  forehead  or  the  temporal  region  as  far  as  the 
median  line  of  the  head.  Bone  as  well  may  be  attacked  and  destroyed, 
so  that  the  dura  and  even  the  brain  becomes  involved,  as  seen  in 
Braun's  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  20.  The  superficial  ulcerating  epi- 
thelioma, sometimes  called  ulcus  rodens,  usually  runs  a  slow  course  ;  in 
the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  21  the  disease  had  lasted  for  twenty  years. 
It  takes  a  comparatively  long  time  for  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands 
to  l>eeome  involved  ;  the  ones  most  commonly  affected  are  those  above 
the  zygoma,  behind  the  ear,  near  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  at 
the  back  of  the  neck.  Infection  of  more  distant  lymph  glands  is  rare 
in  this  form  of  epithelioma.  Death  usually  results  from  increasing 
exliaustion  or  some  intercurrent  disease,  and  rarely  from  an  involve- 
ment of  the  brain. 

The  treatment  of  epitheliomata  of  the  scalp  consists  in  their  extir- 
pation, and,  if  necessary,  a  portion  of  the  underlying  bone  may  be  re- 
moved in  case  the  epithelioma  is  attached  to  the  same.  If  the  bone 
is  already  involved  in  the  disease,  it  must  l>e  chiselled  away  through 
its  whole  thickness ;  and  if  the  dura  is  also  diseased,  it  should  likewise 
be  removed  as  completely  as  necessary.  Bleeding  is  stopped  by  liga- 
tion or  cauterization.  The  defect  in  the  bone  thus  made  may  be  cov- 
ered by  flaps  of  skin,  or  in  the  way  described  on  page  55.  The  escape 
of  the  discharges  from  the  wound  should  be  j)rovi(led  for  by  careful 
drainage.  Finally  the  wound  is  dusted  with  iodofonn  powder  and  an 
antiseptic  protective  dressing  applied  which  covers  the  entire  scalp, 
and,  if  necessary,  the  neck.  Thiersch  used,  in  one  case,  chloride-of- 
zinc  paste.  After  a  few  weeks  the  scab  thus  formed  was  cast  off,  and 
underneath  was  found  a  layer  of  brain  tissue  from  two  to  three  milli- 
metres in  thickness,  which  had  become  necrotic.  Cerebral  symptoms 
were  not  present.  In  spite  of  the  apparently  thorough  removal  of  the 
epithelioma  by  the  paste,  a  recurrence  promptly  made  its  appearance 
in  the  wound.  In  case  one  wishes  to  use  a  c^iustic  ])aste  in  treating 
epitheliomata  of  the  scalp,  Vienna  paste  is  to  be  reconmiended.  It  is 
applied  to  the  ulcerating  surface  in  a  dry  form,  and  produces  its  action 
without  causing  much  pain.  It  forms  a  firm  scab,  and  works  slowly 
into  the  tissues  beneath. 

In  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  21,  after  excision  of  the  ulcer  and  re- 
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moval  of  a  portion  of  the  bone  with  a  chisel,  I  grafted  pieces  of  skin 
directly  upon  the  hone,  which  healed  in  place  without  any  dieturbanca 
In  this  case  alao  a  recnrrence  took  place  very  promptly,  and  the  pa- 
tient, after  twenty  years  of  suffering,  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  an  attack 
of  melancholia. 

Of  the  connective-tissue  tumours  hard  fibromata  of  the  scalp  are 
rare,  the  soft  variety  being  more  common,  and  sometimes  forming 
lai^e  pedunculated  or  more  diffuse  soft  tumours  which  liang  down 
.  over  the  face. 

A  characteristic  example  of  such  a  tumour  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  22. 
This  was  successfully  removed  by  Lucke  in  three  operations.  The 
tumour  was  first  noticed,  when  the  patient  was  four  years  old,  in  the 
right  temporal  region.  The  diffuse  soft  fibromata  f()rm  a  transition 
stage  to  elephantiasis  of  the  akin.  A  less  marked  degree  of  diffuse 
hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  of  the 
scalp  is  sometimes  found  in  women  as  a  result  of  frequent  pulling 
on  the  hair  when  it  is  lieing  dressed.  Moreover,  some  of  the  moles  on 
the  scalp  are  soft  fibromata.  Occasionally  soft  fibromata  are  found  in 
great  numbers  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  These  multiple  fibro- 
mata of  the  skin  arc  sometimes  the  size  of  a  pea  or  a  walnut,  and  some- 
times form  very  lai^e, 
soft  tumours  which  cause 
disturbances  in  the  gen- 
eral nutrition  of  the  body. 
In  some  cases  we  have  to 
deal  with  leprosy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  researches 
recently  made  by  Reck- 
linghausen, the  multiple 
fibromata  of  the  skin  start 
from  the  connective-tis- 
sue sheaths  of  the  cuta- 
neous glands,  vessels,  and 
nerves. 

Moreover,  mi.\cd  fibro- 
matjt  occur  on  the  scalp 
— viz.,  fibro-myxomata,  fibro-myoniata,  and  fibro-sin'omata.  The  so- 
called  plexiform  neuromata  of  the  scalp  arc  nciiro-fibnmiata,  and  rep- 
resent a  nodular  fibrous  degeneration  of  brandies  of  a  particular  nerve, 
whieli  become  tortuous  and  thickened.  Tliey  arc  fairly  common  on 
the  scalp,  especially  in  the  tciiii>..ral  and  siipniorbitnl  ri'gions,  ()n  the 
upper  eyeUd,  etc.     The  developinout  of  these  neuromata  dates  back  to 


Fia.  22.— FihrniiM  moIluMium  nS  the  hCiiln  luid  &ce  in  a 
labouring  man  twuiity  yeuin  cif  uff;.  wlin*  lieiflui  in  the 
right  temporal  Kf^^a  Rixtecn  yi-aw  U'tiire.  A.  luit'on.', 
and   B,   ufter  upcraUvn   (ScliulUi:,   in   Uie    (■tniBBburfC 
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the  foetal  period ;  they  are  characterized  bj  a  very  slow  growth,  and 
are  eometimes  very  tender  on  preesure.  They  give  the  external  ap- 
pearance of  looBe  flaps  and  folds  of  skin  which  are  usually  pigmented 
and  covered  with  hair,  as  in  elephantiasis.    They  are  usually  situated 


.    :  aectioD  of  n  plaKirnnn  □euronui  of  the  Inwcrb&lf  of  the  lace  oa 

1  light  side,  the  pagt-auricular  region  HDd  the  right  side  of  the  neck  in  a  boy  of  ten 
{Brora). 

in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  the  nodular  cords  can  often  be 
plainly  felt.  Sometimes  they  are  combined  with  marked  hypertrophy 
of  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  forming  large  tumours,  so  that  some  of 
the  soft  fibromata  are  really  plexiform  nenro-iibromata.  We  men- 
tioned above  that,  according  to  Kecklinghausen,  soft  fibromata  some- 
times start  in  the  nerve  sheatbs. 

As  regards  the  operative  treatment  of  large,  soft  fibromata,  such  as 
the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  22,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  tumour 
at  several  operations.  Billroth  operated  twenty  times  in  one  ease  of  a 
large,  soft  fibroma.  As  in  elepbantiasis,  the  tumour  can  be  removed 
by  excising  at  the  different  sittings  cuneiform  pieces,  and  then  suturing 
the  wounds  tlius  made.  In  the  case  of  peilimculatcd  tumours,  which 
are  very  vascular,  the  use  of  the  galvano-caustic  snare  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. Enough  healthy  skin  is  to  be  kept,  if  possible,  ta  cover  the 
wound  completely  after  removal  of  the  tumour.  The  succees  obtained 
by  Liicke  in  the  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  22  is  an  excellent  one  from  a 
cosmetic  point  of  view  ;  the  eyelids  are  in  their  noniial  position,  and 
the  previous  deformity  of  the  face  has  almost  com])letely  disappeared. 

I  removed  by  one  operation  an  extensive  soft  fibroma  which  in- 
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volved  almost  the  entire  scalp,  and  then,  after  checking  the  haBmor- 
rhage  as  completely  as  possible,  I  covered  the  large  wound  surface  with 
skin-grafts.     The  result  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Among  hard  fibromata  the  keloid  should  be  mentioned,  which  is  a 
tumour-like  fibrous  degeneration  of  a  cicatrix  in  the  fonn  of  a  dense 
ridge,  which  often  sends  out  cordlike  processes  into  the  surrounding 
healthy  tissue.  It  is  characteristic  of  keloids  that  they  almost  always 
recur  after  extirpation. 

Angeiomata  are  not  infrequently  found  on  the  scalp,  but  are  much 
more  common  on  the  face.  Out  of  376  angeiomata  of  the  head,  Ileineke 
found  that  127,  or  33*77  per  cent,  were  on  the  scalp.  They  are  either 
congenitiil  or  acquired,  Jis  the  result  of  an  injury.  I  saw  in  one  case  an 
angeioma  which  resulted  from  a  contusion  produced  by  forceps  during 
delivery.  Some  congenital  angeiomata  remain  stationary  or  disappear 
entirely,  while  others  develop  more  or  less  rapidly  into  tumours  vary- 
ing in  size.  A  distinction  may  be  made  between  capillary,  arterial, 
and  venous  angeiomata.  Practically,  however,  there  are  but  two  va- 
rieties— viz.,  the  simple  angeioma  (telangiectasis,  na^vus,  plexiform 
angeioma),  consisting  of  dilated  and  newly  formed  capillaries,  small 
veins  and  arteries ;  and  the  cavernous  angeioma,  which  consists  of  cavi- 
ties lined  with  epithelium  and  filled  with  fluid  or  coagulated  blood, 
similar  to  the  corpus  caveniosum  of  the  penis.  There  are  numerous 
transition,  f onns  between  each  of  the  two  main  varieties. 

There  are,  moreover,  venous  blow!  tumours  or  cysts  which  commu- 
nicate with  the  dural  sinuses,  and  sometimes  exhibit  a  well-marked 
pulsation.  They  are  either  congenital,  idiopathic,  or  traumatic  in 
origui.  ]Vrastin  describes  two  fonns :  1.  Diffuse  tumours  resulting 
from  traumatic  j)erforation  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  the  wall  of 
the  underlying  sinus  ;  in  this  way  an  extravasation  of  blood  takes  place 
beneath  the  scalp  which  becomes  transfonned  into  a  blood  cyst  com- 
municating with  the  corresponding  sinus.  2.  Venous  tumours  result- 
ing from  a  dilatation  of  the  walls  of  veins  which  can  have  their  origin 
in  a  sinus,  the  -emissary  veins,  and  veins  of  the  diploc.  The  latter 
variety  is  the  most  common,  and  is  usually  due  to  a  varicose  dilatation 
of  an  emissary  vein.  ()])erative  procedures  are  only  seldom  necessary, 
and  consist  in  tying  off  the  })edicle  of  the  tumour  or  in  the  employ- 
ment of  galvano  ]>uncture. 

The  simple  angeioma  is  very  frecjuently  congenital  in  the  fonn  of 
a  birthmark.  Angeiomata  are  often  pigmented  and  covered  with  hair, 
and  are  very  frequently  combined  with  a  fibroma,  lipoma,  or  sarcoma. 
Pigmented  marks  are  sometimes  the  starting  point  of  a  malignant 
melano-sarcoma  which  grows  rapidly  and  may  prove  fatal  in  a  short 
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time  by  the  formation  of  metastases.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  large  pigmented  spots  as  soon  as  possible,  especially  if  they 
increase  in  size. 

The  treatment  of  angeiomata  consists,  when  possible,  in  their  re- 
moval by  the  knife,  or  in  the  employment  of  ignipuncture — i.  e., 
punctate  cauterization  with  the  fine  point  of  a  Paquelin  thermo-cau- 
tery  or  a  galvano-cautery.  In  large  angeiomata  the  excision  of  wedge- 
shaped  pieces,  with  or  without  ligation  of  the  aflEerent  arteries,  is  to  l)e 
recommended.  Oi)erations  upon  very  extensive  angeiomata,  especially 
the  fonn  known  as  cirsoid  aneurism  (angeioma  arteriale  racemosum), 
may  l)e  made  comparatively  bloodless  by  applying  a  wet- nibber  bandage 
over  the  hairy  portion  of  the  head  and  then  taking  one  turn  with  a 
piece  of  tubing  or  a  rubber  bandage  about  the  forehead  and  temples. 
More<jver,  parenchymatous  injections  of  tincture  of  ioiline,  liquor 
ferri  chloridi,  absolute  alcohol,  and  liquor  Piazza  (sodium  chloride  fif- 
teen grammes,  liquor  ferri  chloridi  [thirty  per  cent]  twenty  grammes, 
and  distilled  water  sixty  grammes)  have  been  successfully  employed ; 
but,  as  already  stated,  they  are  not  without  danger. 

Lipomata  of  the  scalp  are  not  common ;  they  occur  in  the  form  of 
pedunculated  or  more  diffuse  tumours.  They  are  situated  either  in 
the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  or  beneath  the  aponeurosis,  and  under 
the  fascia  of  the  temporal  muscle  and  the  frontal  portion  of  the  o(*cip- 
ito-frontalis.  In  rare  cases  enonnous  lipomata  are  found,  as  in  a  case 
reported  by  Roger,  which  was  that  of  a  negress,  thirty-five  years  old, 
who  had  had  since  the  age  of  two  a  lipoma  of  the  left  parietal  and 
f n»ntal  regions  reaching  down  to  the  knee ;  the  left  eyelids  and  the 
left  ear  were  displace<l  downward,  the  left  eye  was  dra>^Ti  forward, 
and  the  nose  and  mouth  were  very  much  deformed. 

Enchondromata  and  osteomata  have  been  found  in  nire  cases  on 
the  scalp.  Heineke  found  in  the  literature  two  cases  of  enchondroma 
(Weber  and  Israel) ;  the  tumours,  which  were  made  up  of  hyaline  car- 
tilage, were  not  connected  with  the  bone.  Ossification  of  an  enchon- 
droma may  give  rise  to  an  osteoma.  Baumiiller  "has  described  an  ossi- 
fying enchondroma  of  the  scalp,  observed  in  Kraske's  clinic,  and 
Bnms  reported  a  very  large  osteoma  of  the  scalp  resulting  from 
ossification  of  an  atheroma.  The  development  of  both  of  these  kinds 
of  tumour  is  probably  due  to  the  existence  of  strayed  cells  of  cartilage 
or  periosteum. 

The  cholesteatoma  is  a  tumour  which  was  at  one  time  classed  either 
as  an  atheroma  or  a  dermoid.  More  recently  Eppinger  and  others 
have  shown  that  the  cholesteatoma  is  really  an  endothelioma — i.  e.,  a 
connective-tissue  tumour.     It  results,  according  to  these  authors,  from 
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growth  of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  vessels,  the  cells  of  the  sheaths 
of  the  vessels,  and  the  endothelium  of  the  lymph  vessels  and  lymph 
spaces.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  cholesteatoma  is  probably  due  to 
proliferation  of  epithelial  cells.  It  has  characteristic,  often  silklike 
contents  consisting  of  fat,  cholesterin,  and  masses  of  cells,  which 
shine  like  mother  of  pearl.  On  the  skull  it  is  most  common  in  the 
petrous  bone  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain. 

Malignant  endotheliomata  have  also  been  found  on  the  head — ^for 
example,  in  the  form  of  the  plexif orm  angeio-sarcoma  or  villous  sar- 
coma, the  latter  being  most  common  in  the  coverings  of  the  brain. 
The  plexiform  angeio-sarcoma  is  anatomically  very  easily  mistaken  for 
a  carcuioma,  and  it  runs  a  similar  course.  Koster  and  others  designate 
malignant  endotheUomata  as  endothelial  cancers. 

Sarcomata  are  found  on  the  head  in  very  different  forms;  they 
originate  in  the  soft  parts,  in  the  periosteum,  in  the  diploe  of  the 
cranial  bones,  or  in  the  meninges.  Melanosarcomata,  as  stated  above, 
often  start  from  pigmented  spots  in  the  skin.  The  pulsating  sarco- 
mata of  the  scalp  are  particularly  interesting — ^i.  e.,  sarcomata  with  very 
much  enlarged  and  very  numerous  vessels,  and  made  up  of  cells  of  a 
marked  endothelial  character;  they  are  also  designated  aa  angeio- 
sarcomata  or  endotheliomata.  According  to  Stierlin,  they  are  really 
endotheliomata. 

For  the  other  pulsating  tumours  of  the  head  see  under  Aneurisms, 
Tumours  of  the  Bone,  Dura,  and  Brain,  Hernia  Cerebri,  etc.  Gutt- 
mann  observed  an  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  scalp. 

In  regard  to  the  operative  treatment  of  malignant  tumours  of  the 
head  see  page  31.  Ileuck  has  found  twelve  cases  in  literature  of 
operative  removal  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  skull  by  resection  of 
the  cranial  bones  and  by  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  dura.  In  five 
cases  the  dura  was  excised,  and  in  seven  cases  the  bones  of  the  skull 
resected.  Seven  of  the  cases  were  cured  for  the  time,  two  died  later 
from  recurrence,  and  one  from  a  brain  abscess. 


CHAPTER  11. 

INJURIES    AND    DISEASES   OF   THE   CRANIAL   BONES. 

Injuries:  Contusions  and  wounds  of  the  cranial  bones. — Fraptures  of  the  skull:  Frac- 
tures of  the  vault. — Fractures  of  the  base. — Separation  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull. 
— Injuries  of  the  cranial  bones  in  the  fcetus  and  during  birth.  Diseases  of  the 
cranial  bones:  Inflammatory  processes:  Periostitis,  osteomyelitis,  ostitis,  tubercu- 
losis, syphilis,  necrosis. — Atrophy  and  hypertrophy  of  the  cranial  bones. — Aneu- 
risms of  the  cranial  bones  and  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. — Tumours  (en- 
chondroroa,  osteoma,  sarcoma,  fungus  of  the  dura  mater,  chloroma,  echinococcus 
cysts). 

§  6.  Contauons  of  the  Cranial  Bones  occur  either  alone  or  in  con- 
jnnction  with  fractures.  Uncomplicated  contusions,  such  as  those 
caused  by  a  fall,  a  blow,  a  spent  ball,  of  a  grazing  gunshot  wound,  are 
characterized  by  haemorrhages  within  the  substance  of  the  bone  or  the 
diploe,  and  between  the  periosteum  and  l>one,  as  well  as  between  the 
latter  and  the  dura  mater.  Their  further  course  depends  principally 
npon  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts.  If  there  is  a  wound  of  the  scalp 
inflammation  and  suppuration  may  take  place,  followed,  perhaps,  by 
periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  which  may  go  on  to  meningitis,  sinus, 
thrombosis,  with  pyaemia  and  septicaemia. 

Besides  being  contused,  the  skull,  and  particularly  the  brain,  may 
become  severely  shaken  up.  As  a  result  of  the  contusion  and  con- 
cussion of  the  bone,  fissures  may  be  caused,  pieces  of  l)one  may  be 
broken  off  from  the  outer  or  inner  table,  or  even  comjJete  fractures 
may  occur.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  brain  has  been  very  much  shaken 
up,  the  symptoms  oflf  concussion  result,  or  in  the  case  of  a  large  intra- 
cranial haemorrhage  the  symptoms  of  compression  (see  §§  13,  14). 

Uncomplicated  contusions  of  the  cranial  bones  run  their  course 
without  symptoms  ;  the  extravasations  of  blood  above  and  beneath  the 
l>one,  as  well  as  in  the  diploe,  become  absorbed ;  the  periosteum,  which 
has  been  lifted  up,  resumes  its  normal  position,  and  a  complete  resti- 
tution takes  place.  The  symptoms  are  very  different  in  case  an  infec- 
tion of  the  external  wound  has  taken  place,  followed  by  inflammation, 
suppuration,  cellulitis,  erysipelas,  or  osteomyelitis  of  the  diploe,  result- 
ing in  pyaemia,  meningitis,  or  septicaemia.     All  these  infectious  wound 
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diseases  can  be  prevented  by  careful  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound, 
begun  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  injury.  Separation  of  the  perios- 
teum from  the  bone  does  not  necessarily  result  in  necrosis,  but  the 
latter  is  likely  to  occur  after  suppuration,  and  the  more  extensive  the 
suppuration  the  more  probable  the  necrosis.  Caries  of  the  cranial 
bones  may  also  result  from  contusion  of  the  periosteum  and  the  bone. 

The  final  results  of  a  contusion  of  the  bone  sometimes  consist  in 
thickenings  of  the  bone,  in  the  form  of  flat  hyperostoses  or  irregular 
prominences.  These  usually  disappear  again,  or  they  develop  into 
permanent  exostoses  on  the  outer  or  inner  table  of  the  skull.  Occasion- 
ally neuralgia  in  the  soft  parts  and  bone  follows.  In  the  case  of  any 
severe  contusion  of  the  bone  the  brain  may  also  be  injured,  and  hence 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  cerebral  disturbances  to  make  their  appear- 
ance at  a  later  period.  These  secondary  cerebral  disturbances  are 
sometimes  caused  by  anatomical,  changes  at  the  site  of  injury,  con- 
sisting in  circumscribed  thickenings  of  the  bone  or  firm  adhesions  of 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  with  the  bone. 

Purely  subcutaneous  contusions  of  the  cranial  bones  require  no 
special  treatment  in  mild  cases  other  than  that  given  to  simple  con- 
tusions of  the  scalp.  In  case  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts  is  present,  it 
should  be  treated  according  to  general  antiseptic  principles.  When 
the  bone  has  been  laid  bare  over  a  considerable  area,  it  is  advisable 
to  cover  it  with  plastic  skin-flaps.  The  remainder  of  the  treatment 
is  symptomatic.  For  the  treatment  of  concussion,  compression,  and 
contusion  of  the  brain,  see  §§  18-17.  Secondary  diseases,  such  as 
caries  and  necrosis,  should  ])e  treated  in  the  usual  wav.  Carious 
areas  are  to  be  removed  with  a  sharp  siX)on  or  a  chisel,  and  sequestra 
extracted. 

§  7.  Wounds  of  the  Cranial  Bones  are  mainly  incised  and  punctured 
wounds.  All  wounds  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  fall  into  two  large 
groups — viz.,  penetrating  and  n(>n-]>enetrating  wounds.  The  former 
involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  and  hence  enter  the  cranial 
cavity ;  in  the  latter  an  opening  of  the  cranial  cavity  does  not  take 
place. 

Incised  woimds  of  the  cranial  bones  are  either  linear  (Figs.  24  and 
27)  or  flap  wounds  (Fig.  25),  or  wounds  with  loss  of  substance  of  the 
bone  (Fig.  20),  which  may  involve  its  whole  thickness,  or  only  the 
outer  table  or  diploe.  Flap  wounds  and  woimds  with  loss  of  substance 
are  usually  caused  by  oblicpiely  directed  blows  in  the  frc»ntal,  temporal, 
and  occipital  regions,  but  they  may  also  bo  the  result  of  a  vertically 
directed  blow.  The  sharper  the  edge  of  the  instrument,  the  smoother 
the  edges  of  the  woimd  in  the  bone.     A  sharp-bladed  instrument  can 
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ent  through  the  bone  and  penetrate  into  the  Iirain  without  the  patient 
loeiiig  conscioueness  immediately.     If  a  more  massive  or  blunt  instru- 


ment is  used,  the  edges  of  tlie  wound  in  the  bone  are  more  likely  to 
be  splintered,  and  tlie  injured  person  often  collapses  at  once,  as  a  result 
of  the  concussion  of  the  brain.  Tliis  splintering  of  the  cranial  bones 
by  the  use  of  blunt  instruments  is  often  confined  to  the  inner  table. 


'lo.  3fl. — Healed  wound  of  tlie  bone  n 
lout  of  mibutiuice  (Pathological  Inatit 
■t  Leipaicj. 


tute  &t  Lcipttic). 


In  all  wounds  of  the  Iwne,  tiesurcB  often   occur  and  may  spread  out 
over  more  or  less  of  the  surface  of  the  cranium  (Fig.  27). 

The  course  of  incised  wounds  of  the  skull  is  on  the  whole  more 
favourable  than  that  of  a  fracture  caused  by  a  blunt  instrument  or 
a  fall.  According  to  Bergmann,  the  mortality  from  tliis  form  of  in- 
jury amounted  in  the  American  civil  war  to  thirty  and  two  tenths  per 
cent.  If  treated  antiseptieally,  this  mortality  is  miicli  smaller  even  in 
war.  The  best  prognosis  is  given  by  n  on -penetrating  wounds.  In 
flap  woands  in  which  there  is  a  splintering  and  chipping  oS  of  a 
portion  of    bone  the  beaUng  process  often  requires  a  long  time,  as 
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the  sequestra  become  separated  very  slowly.  Even  completely  sepa- 
rated frtigiueDts  of  boae  can  heal  in  place  again  under  aseptic  treat- 
ment. The  splinters  of  bone  sometiines  become  displaced  from  their 
normal  position  and  heal  in  place  at  another  point.  After  healing  lias 
taken  place  the  injured  region  resumes  its  normal  appearance,  or  osteo- 
phytes, hollows,  grooves,  or  holes  with  a 
membranous  covering  remain  permanently 
(Fig.  28).  The  defects  are  either  a  result 
of  the  injury  or  are  due  to  secondary  ne- 
crosis. 

The  principal  danger  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  tlie  bone  consists  in  a  spreading 
of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  to  the 
cranial  cavity,  and  especially  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  resulting  in  meningitis. 
The  latter  is  most  surely  prevented  by  a 
0.  3S.— iiioiHcd  wotiiid  o(  tlic     strictlj  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound. 

skull     with     llHB    of    SUlwtUllCB         T        1.  1         f  ■  -i-  J  1  X 

~  ~  purtull]'  Leuifd  by  lnst«au  Of  iiienuigitis.  Secondary  abscess  of 
i>.,.h^  ^j^^  brain  occurs  less  commonly,  and  is  usu- 
ally due  to  the  penetration  of  a  splinter  of 
bone  from  the  inner  table,  or  of  some  foreign  body  through  the  dura 
into  the  sul>sttince  of  the  brain.  Another  danger  may  be  hiemorrliage 
within  the  cranial  cavity.  The  superior  longitudinal  sinus  is  most 
commonly  injured,  less  often  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

Punctured  wounds  of  the  cranium  are  usually  made  by  a  knife, 
sword,  da^er,  bayonet,  arrow,  etc.  The  bone  is  penetrated  more  or 
less  completely,  and  not  infrequently  the  dura  and  the  brain  are 
piented.  Simultaneous  injury  of  the  dura  and  brain  is  one  of  the  chief 
dangers  from  puu<:turcd  wounds.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance tliat  coinpanitively  often  the  point  of  the  instrument  breaks  off  and 
remains  l>eliind,  cither  in  the  bone,  the  dura,  or  the  brain.  In  such  cases 
meningitis  and  bniin  absceas  are  to  Imj  feared,  jwrticularly  if  the  point 
was  dirty  and  covered  with  microlies.  The  microtis,  however,  are,  as 
it  were,  rublKsd  off  during  tlie  jiassage  of  the  instrument  through  the 
bone,  and  hence  one  can  un<lerstund  that  foreign  i)odies  of  this  kind 
may  remain  witliin  the  brain  for  years  without  causing  symptoms,  and 
l>e  discovered  accidentally  at  the  autopsy.  Jlergmann  mentions,  in  his 
work  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  several  cases  of  this  sort,  iforeovcr,  an 
abscess  can  he  present  within  the  brain  for  months  or  yours  without 
causing  symptoms  until  it  saddeuty  gives  riiic  to  thrciitcning  manifes- 
tations which  result  in  the  death  of  the  individiml  (see  §  20,  Abscess 
of  the  Brain). 
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In  punctured  wounds  the  sides  of  the  canal  may  be  splintered,  and 
this  is  the  more  marked  the  blunter  and  more  wedge-shaped  the  instru- 
ment used. 

Among  disturbances  of  function  resulting  from  wounds  of  the  bone 
the  following  should  be  mentioned :  Attacks  of  vertigo  and  headache, 
epilepsy,  mania,  weakening  of  the  intellect,  and  hemiplegia. 

The  diagnosis  of  wounds  of  the  cranial  bones  is  usually  easy  in  the  case 
of  incised  wounds,  as  the  external  wound  generally  gaps  sufficiently ;  but  it 
may  be  difficult  to  make  out  whether  the  cranial  cavity  has  been  opened  or 
not  Hence  careless  probing  with  non-aseptic  probes  is  to  be  avoided. 
Careful  inspection  of  the  wound  and  examination  with  an  aseptic  finger  are 
usually  sufficient.  In  the  case  of  punctured  wounds  it  may  be  necessary  to 
enlarge  the  wound  in  order  to  find  out  whether  it  contains  a  foreign  body  or 
not  Complete  division  of  the  bone  may  be  suspected  if  there  is  a  visible 
pulsation  in  the  wound,  especially  after  irrigation  with  l-in-1,000  bichloride. 
It  is  unnecessary,  as  far  as  the  treatment  is  concerned,  to  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  fissures. 

Every  wound  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  should  be  treated  like  a 
compound  fracture ;  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  one  can  be  sure  of  pre- 
venting inflammation  and  suppuration,  meningitis,  pyaemia,  and  necro- 
sis of  the  bone. 

After  shaving  off  the  hair,  disinfecting  the  wound  and  the  field  of 
operation,  and  arresting  the  hsBmorrhage,  the  question  arises  whether 
one  should  suture  the  wound  or  not.  An  experienced  surgeon,  who  is 
sure  of  his  antisepsis,  may  close  fresh  wounds,  even  penetrating  ones, 
making  use  of  short  drainage-tubes.  Generally  speakhig,  the  same 
rules  hold  here  as  for  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  which  were  given  in 
§  2.  Very  frequently,  especially  when  the  soft  parts  are  contused,  it 
is  more  advisable  to  leave  the  wound  open  or  to  suture  it  only  par- 
tially. In  case  drainage  and  suture  are  employed,  the  dressing  must 
be  removed  after  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  take  out  the  drainage- 
tubes.  If  there  is  much  swelling  and  suppuration  of  the  wound,  the 
sutures  should  be  immediately  removed. 

In  the  case  of  flap  wounds  in  which  there  is  a  connecting  pedicle 
of  soft  parts  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  heal  the  bone  flap  in  place 
again,  and  this  is  most  likely  to  succeed  if  suppuration  is  prevented. 
If  the  flap  is  too  severely  contused,  or  if  inflammation  and  suppuration 
are  already  present,  the  surgeon  will  probably  be  obliged  to  remove 
the  bone  flap  and  relinquish  all  idea  of  healing  it  in  place. 

If  portions  of  bone  with  their  covering  of  soft  parts  have  been  com- 
pletely severed  from  all  their  connections,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover 
the  defect  in  the  bone  by  means  of  pedunculated  skin  flaps  or  by  skin 
grafts.     Defects  involving  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  should  be 
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treated  in  the  way  described  on  page  55.  Splintering  of  tlie  bone^ 
especially  of  the  inner  table,  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  in  fractures 
of  the  skull. 

In  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery  it  may 
be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound  with  the  chisel  and  tie  the  artery. 

Bleeding  from  a  sinus  usually  yields  to  compression  in  the  wound. 
For  the  treatment  of  injuries  and  inflammations  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  sec  §§  12  to  23. 

The  treatment  of  punctured  wounds  requires  but  few  words,  as  the 
general  rules  given  for  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds  apply  hei-e. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
foreign  body  in  the  wound.  If  so,  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
wound  and  remove  the  l)ody  with  forceps.  Frequently  it  is  necessary 
to  chisel  away  the  bone  surrounding  the  foreign  body. 

5$  S.  Fractures  of  the  Vault  of  the  SkuU. — Fnictures  of  the  skull  in- 
volve either  the  vault  or  the  base,  or  both  are  fractured  simultane- 
ously. 

Fractures  of  the  vault  are  the  most  common  variety,  and  are  usually 
caused  by  direct  violence,  such  as  from  a  blow,  kick,  fall,  or  bullet. 
They  are  less  often  caused  by  indirect  violence. 

The  fracture  involves  either  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone,  or  it 
is  contined  to  the  outer  or  the  inner  table.  Fractures  of  the  inner 
table  alone  are  not  as  rare  as  at  one  time  thought.  Occasionally  frag- 
ments of  bone  are  c<)mj)letely  chipj>ed  oif  from  the  inner  table,  while 
on  the  outer  tiible  there  is  only  a  fissure,  or  a  very  sujx^rficial  injury. 

Bergmann,  in  his  work  on  Injuries  of  the  Head,  mentioned  thirty 
cases  of  fracture  of  the  inner  table  without  any  apparent  injury  of  the 
external  table. 

We  distinguish,  according  to  the  character  of  the  solution  of  con- 
tinuity of  the  bone,  the  following  forms : 

1.  FiHsureti  of  the  bone,  which  are  analogous  to  the  crack  in  a 
plate.  They  pass  either  vertiwilly  or  obliquely  through  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  Ixme,  or  they  are  confined  to  the  external  table  or 
more  commonly  to  the  internal  tiible.  The  latter  has  far  less  power 
of  resistance,  and  hence  the  name  "  vitreous  tiible."  For  the  same  rea- 
son, fissures  of  the  internal  table,  in  j>enetrating  fractures  of  the  skull, 
often  extend  over  m(»re  surface  than  those  on  the  outer  table.  Fis- 
sures are  either  simple  or  forked,  and  vary  greatly  in  length.  They 
sometimes  sprea<l  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  cross  over  sutures,  or  run 
along  in  them,  j)articularly  in  young  individuals.  It  is  of  practical 
importance  that  sometimes  one  or  both  edges  of  the  fissm'e  are  de- 
pressed below  the  surface. 


Ssf.] 
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2.  C'lmmiiiuUd  jF'riiciui-es  witA  or  vntliout  fi^stire«. — In  a  commi- 
nnteil  fraoture  there  are  several  fraguients  present  of  different  sizes,  and 
a  portion  of  tlie  skull  may  lie  completely  broken  up  into  siiiall  pieces. 
A  comminuted  fracture  is  sumetimeu  stellate  in  form,  the  fie])arate 
lines  of  fracture  running  out  radially  from  a  central  point.  In  the 
most  serious  cases  of  comminuted  frac- 
ture— resulting,  for  example,  from  a  fall 
from  a  great  Jieight  or  from  an  injury 


Fio.  S5. — I>epn?R*«d  froctUK  of  the  skull  i<een 
I'rim  the  outside,  rcaultilig  t'lrim  a  taW  upun 
B  pmnled  ftone.  The  HMurv,  a,  paamw 
tliruugti  only    the   external   tuble   (Bent- 


I.  SO.^DcpresHed  ftacture  '>t'  the  ekull 
even  trom  the  iniiide.  Thi"  Bhull  be- 
lonpedtii  a  man  wJiowiu  killed  liy  Mag 


inflicted  by  macliinery  or  from  a  cannon  shot — the  entire  vault  of  the 
skull  may  be  shattered  into  numerous  fragincnts.  Hofmann,  Buehner, 
and  others  have  reported  cases  in  which  the  rtkull  was  broken  into 
twenty,  thirty,  and  even  ninety  pieces. 

Displacement  of  the  fragments,  especially  towanl  the  cranial  cavity, 
is  of  greit  importance  in  connuinuted  fractures,  giving  rise  to  the  so- 
callol  depressed  fractures  (Fig,  29  and  Fig.  3(i).  The  depression  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  bone  is  bent  or  pressed  inward  beyond  the 
limit  of  its  elasticity. 

3,  Fractures  with  Lhhh  of  Sufixtani'^  are  most  commonly  caused  by 
^mdiot  injuries,  and  occur  with  or  without  splintering  of  the  bone. 
If  no  fissures  are  formed,  a  Iiole  with  sharp  edges  is  alone  present. 
which  looks  as  though  it  had  i)een  puueh^  out.  There  is  usually 
more  loss  of  substance  from  the  intenial  table  at  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  bullet  than  from  the  external  table,  but  it  is  just  the  ojiposite 
at  the  point  of  exit.  There  are  often  numerous  fissures  which  not 
infre<juently  connect  together  the  jioints  of  entrance  and  exit.  An 
es<'ellent  example  of  this  is  seen  in  Fig.  31.  It  is  particularly  in 
gunshot  injiiries  at  short  range  with  an  explosive  action  of  the  ball 
that  such  a  shattering  of  the  skull  occurs  as  shown  in  Fig.  31.     The 
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greater  the  moraentum  of  the  missile  tlie  more  extensive  the  amount 
of  destruction.     The  latter  is  a  result  of  the  rise  in  the  hydrostatic 


pressure  within  the  cranial  cavity. 


Fie.  SI.— Guni:bot  frorCuree  of  the  ski 
RiualanBoldierkilledalPlcnnB:  <i.ei 
opening;  i,  exit  upcning  (Bcrjrniann 


The  soft  mass  of  brain  tissue  with 
its  large  percentage  of  water  into 
wliich  the  ball  passes  receives,  as 
it  were,  a  bursting  strength  of  its 
own  and  forces  the  skull  apart. 
Among  others,  Buscli,  Heppner, 
and  Kocher  have  made  some  very 
instructive  experiments  in  this 
subject.  In  consequence  of  the 
explosive  action  of  the  ball,  or 
rather  the  bursting  force  acquired 
by  the  incompressible  brain,  indi- 
rect fissures  are  formed  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  gun- 
shot opening  ;  in  other  words,  in- 
direct gunshot  fractures  result  at 
a  point  in  which  the  bullet  did 
not  come  in  contact-  Messerer 
has  collected  from  literatare  eighteen  such  cases  of  indirect  gunshot 
fracture.  A  gunshot  injury  causes  both  a  direct  local  fracture  at  the 
points  of  entrance  antl  exit,  and  indirect  fractures  as  a  result  of  the 
hydrostatic  pressure  within  the  skull.  On  skulls  from  which  the  brain 
has  been  removed  gimshot  injuries  never  cause  indirect  fissures. 

The  most  favourable  form  of  gunshot  injuries  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  grazed  and  furrowed  wounds  with  or  without  penetration  into 
the  cninial  cavity.  Even  in  graze  shots,  however,  with  a  slight  amount 
of  depression,  fragments  may  be  broken  off  from  the  inner  table  and 
driven  into  the  brain. 

Balls  with  slight  momentum  may  give  rise  to  a  depressed  fracture, 
and  the  Iwill  not  infrequently  remains  within  the  bone.  Lead  balls 
change  their  shape  in  different  ways  or  are  fi])lit  in  pieces.  The  mis- 
siles used  in  the  mo<Iern  gnus  consist  of  a  lead  foundation  and  a  steel 
or  nickel  jacket.  These  bullets,  especially  the  steel-jacket  kind,  retain 
their  shajw  when  they  strike  hone,  do  not  break  up,  and  hence  cause 
smo(»ther  and  more  ciciinjy  cut  wounds.  They  posse>'s  a  tremendous 
penetrating  power,  shatter  the  skull  at  a  great  distance,  and  lodge 
within  the  same  much  less  frc(jnciitly  than  the  earlier  lend  bullets.  Not 
infrequently  the  missiles  lieu]  up  in  the  liono,  and  even  in  the  brain. 

The  Hechaniim  of  Fractores  of  the  Vault  of  the  Skull.— In  ui-Uirto  utidcr- 
Btaiid  the  way  in  which   frai'Uircs  of  tin-  vmilt  of  tin-   skull  come  about,  the 
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Fio.  82. — Mechanism  of  fracture  of  the  internal  table  alone 

(Schematic). 


fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  both  the  bone  in  itself  and  the  skull  as  a 
whole  are  elastic.  The  action  of  pressure  or  a  blow  upon  a  certain  portion 
of  the  skull  causes  it  to  break  as  soon,  as  the  limit  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
bone  at  this  point  is  ex- 
ceeded; if  the  latter  does 
not  occur,  the  bone,  ow- 
ing^ to  its  elasticity,  re- 
turns to  its  normal  posi- 
tion. It  is  readily  under- 
stood, from  Fig.  32,  why 
it  is  that  when  only  a  bending  in  of  the  bone  takes  place  the  less  resistant 
internal  table  may  be  pulled  asunder,  while  the  external  table  is  merely  im- 
pacted and  forced  inward,  but  not  broken.  Moreover,  it  can  be  understood 
why  in  a  complete  fracture  the  bone  is  first  broken  on  its  inner  surface  and 
later  on  its  external  surface.  A  similar  explanation  may  be  given  for  the 
fact  that  in  gunshot  injuries  in  which  the  ball  makes  only  an  entrance-open- 
ing and,  after  entering  the  cranial  cavity,  strikes  the  inner  table  on  the  other 
side,  it  sometimes  shatters  at  this  point  the  external  table  alone  (Tee van). 

Moreover,  the  skull  as  a  whole  possesses  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity 
which  Messerer  has  recently  computed  by  exact  measurements.  When  force 
is  applied  over  a  large  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  a  fall  from  a  height,  the 
skull  is  compressed  in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts,  and  lengthened 
or  pulled  apart  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this.  Two  kinds  of  fracture 
can  result  in  this  way — viz.,  a  **  compression  fracture  "  at  the  point  where  the 

skull  is  pressed  to- 
gether by  the  direct 
violence  (Fig.  33  A), 
and  a  "bursting  frac- 
ture" at  those  points 
where  the  skull  has 
been  lengthened  and 
pulled  asunder.  The 
„  latter  form  of  fracture 

.  jj  is  caused   by  indirect 

Fio.  38. — Schematic  representation  of  the  mechanism  of  fractures     Violence       1.    e.,     at    a 
of  the  skull  by  compression  and  bunting.  point  where  the  origi- 

nal force  did  not  act. 
When  we  take  up  the  mechanism  of  fractures  of  the  base  we  shall  return  to 
this  question  more  at  length.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  these  indirect 
fractures  of  the  skull  were  fractures  by  contrecoup — that  is,  it  was  believed 
that  the  vibrations  of  the  skull  wall  propagate  themselves  along  the  surface 
of  the  skull  according  to  fixed  rules,  and  can  become  concentrated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  head  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  rupture  in  the  continu- 
ity of  the  bone.  Bergmann,  Messerer,  ^nd  others  have,  however,  proved  the 
incorrectness  of  this  theory.  An  exact  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  frac- 
tures of  the  skull  is  also  of  great  importance  from  a  medico-legal  point  of 
view.  Korber  has  shown  in  thirteen  selected  oases  of  frdcture  of  the  skull 
caused  by  the  action  of  massive  forces  tliat  the  above  division  intt^  "  com- 
pression fractures"  and  "bursting  fractures"  is  really  the  correct  one.     The 
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direction  of  the  force  determines  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  The  burst- 
ing fractures  run  parallel  to  tlie  axis  of  compression,  while  the  compres- 
sion fractures  are  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  compression.  The  com- 
pression is  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  which  is  a  matter  of  medico-legal 
importance. 

In  the  production  of  gunshot  fractures  there  are  present,  as  mentioned 
above,  both  the  direct  local  fractures  at  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit  of 
the  ball  and  the  indirect  fractures  resulting  from  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
within  the  skull — i.  e.,  the  brain,  with  its  large  percentage  of  water  into  which 
the  bullet  strikes,  derives,  as  it  were,  an  energy  of  its  own  and  forces  the 
bones  apart 

The  course  and  prognosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  vault  depend,  gen- 
erally speaking,  upon  whether  vital  parts  of  the  brain  have  been  in- 
jured or  intracranial  haemorrhage  is  present.  Fractures  of  the  base 
are,  as  a  rule,  more  dangerous  than  those  of  the  vault.  Of  the  latter, 
fractures  in  the  temporal  region  are  probably  the  most  unfavoura])le, 
as  in  these  the  middle  meningeal  arterj'  is  very  often  injured  and  the 
fracture  frequently  extends  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  Moreover,  all 
gunshot  fractures  have  a  very  bad  prognosis.  According  to  H.  Fischer, 
among  8,132  gunshot  injuries  of  the  skull  in  the  North-German 
united  army  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  3,668  (45*1  per  cent) 
resulted  in  immediate  death,  and  nearly  half  of  those  found  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle  had  wounds  of  the  skull  (47*4  per  cent). 

The  brain  either  suffers  a  simultaneous  concussion  or  contusion,  or 
it  is  injured  by  a  splinter  of  bone.  In  still  other  cases  the  brain  suffers 
in  consequence  of  lack  of  room  due  to  a  depression  of  the  fragments 
or  to  a  gradually  increasing  intracranial  haemorrhage.  When  we  come 
to  speak  more  fully  of  cerebral  compression  we  shall  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  diminished  space  upon  the  brain ;  but  it  may  be 
emphasized  here  that  the  brain  can  endure  very  well  a  certain  amount 
of  this  diminution,  and  hence  trephining  is  not,  as  at  one  time,  in- 
dicated in  every  case  of  depressed  fracture.  The  brain  accommodates 
itself  up  to  a  certain  point  to  the  diminished  space  princij)ally  by 
crowding  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  hence 
symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain  are  often  absent  in  depressed 
fractures.  It  is  also  well  known  that,  esi>ecially  in  the  case  of  children 
and  young  jwrsons,  depressions  sometimes  di8aj)pear  soon  after  the 
injury.  In  one  case  rei)orted  by  Volkmann  a  depression  in  a  child 
six  months  old  could  no  longer  be  made  out  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours. 

It  is,  moreover,  in  many  cases  not  the  depressed  l)one  that  causes 
the  cerebral  symptoms,  but  rather  the  contusion  of  the  brain  and  the 
haemorrhage  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater.     This  does  not,  how- 
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ever,  mean  that  a  depression  of  the  bone  can  not  by  itself  cause  symp- 
toms of  compression,  and  that  trephining  is  never  indicated.  On  the 
contrary,  there  are  many  cases  on  record  where  trephining  with  eleva- 
tion of  the  depressed  bone  or  its  edges  has  caused  the  unconsciousness 
and  paralyses  to  immediately  disappear. 

It  follows,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  symptomatology  of 
fractures  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  depends  largely  upon  the  manifesta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  brain.  The  latter  are  caused  (1)  by  concussion 
of  the  brain,  (2)  by  intracranial  hsemorrhage  (compression  of  the  brain), 
or  (3)  by  injury  of  a  particular  portion  of  the  brain  (contusion  of  the 
brain).  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  symptoms,  see  §§  13-18. 
I  will  only  emphasize  here  that  the  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the 
brain  appear  immediately  after  the  injury ;  they  consist,  according  to 
the  degree  of  concussion,  in  disturbances  of  the  intellect  (stupor, 
coma,  delirium),  vertigo,  headache,  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  changes 
in  the  body  temperature  (increase  or  diminution),  pulse,  and  respira- 
tion. In  compression  of  the  brain,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  intracra- 
nial extravasation  of  blood,  such  as  one  following  haemorrhage  from 
the  middle  meningeal  artery,  the  behaviour  of  the  patient  is  quite  dif- 
ferent. There  is  here  always  a  period  of  freedom  from  symptoms,  and 
unconsciousness  and  paralyses  do  not  appear  until  after  a  certain  length 
of  time  varying  from  four  to  twelve  hours,  when  the  intracranial 
haemorrhage  has  become  large  enough  to  cause  sufficient  diminution  of 
room  in  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  still  open  to  question  whether  there 
is  danger  for  the  patient  from  aspiration  of  air  after  injury  of  a  sinus 
of  the  dura  mater  in  case  of  compound  fractures.  Contusion  of  the 
brain  gives  rise  to  certain  focal  symptoms,  depending  upon  the  portion 
of  the  brain  injured. 

Apart  from  injury  of  the  contents  of  the  cranium,  including  the 
brain  and  its  membranes,  it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  further  course 
of  a  fracture  of  the  skull  whether  or  not  inflammation  and  suppura- 
tion take  place  at  the  point  of  fracture.  This  is  particularly  to  be 
feared  in  the  case  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull,  especially  com- 
pound comminuted  fractures,  which  have  not  received  antiseptic  treat- 
ment. The  causes  of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration  are  well  known 
to  us,  and  consist  in  infection  of  the  wound  with  micro-organisms  (see 
the  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  57  and  §  67).  As  a  result  of  the  suppura- 
tion, necrrosis  of  the  bone  is  very  apt  to  take  place.  In  addition  to  this, 
cellulitis,  erysipelas,  meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  brain  abscess,  pyaemia, 
and  septicaemia  are  to  be  feared.  Every  suppurative  process  which 
spreads  to  the  cranial  cavity  and  extends  itself  here  is  fatal.  The 
promptness  with  which  a  suppurative  meningitis  follows  a  compound 
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fracture  of  the  skull  and  the  incredible  rapidity  with  which  it  some- 
times spreads  are  illustrated  in  a  case  reported  by  Bergmann.  The 
latter  found,  in  the  case  of  a  Russian  soldier  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
War,  who  died  thirty  to  forty  hours  after  an  injury  to  the  head,  sup- 
purative meningitis  of  the  convexity  and  base  of  the  brain,  which 
extended  down  along  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  as  far  as  the 
Cauda  equina. 

Simple  fractures,  on  the  other  hand,  are  almost  never  complicated 
by  inflammation  and  suppuration,  because  here  there  is  no  external 
w^ound  through  which  an  infection  with  micro-organisms  can  take 
place. 

Beger  made  the  interesting  observation  in  the  Leipsic  clinic  that  in- 
juries of  the  head,  especially  fractures  of  the  skull,  under  the  influence 
of  an  epidemic*  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis,  are  very  apt  to  become 
complicated  with  symptoms  of  meningitis. 

Among  tlie  sequelae  of  fractures  of  the  skull  may  be  mentioned 
psychic  di8turl)ance8,  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  convulsions,  especially 
epilepsy,  which  comparatively  often  makes  its  appearance  as  the  result 
of  irritation  of  certain  areas  in  the  cortex  (Echeverria  and  others). 
Ilitzig  was  the  first  to  show  that  by  electrical  stimulation  of  the  mot^^r 
area  of  the  cortex  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fissure  of*  Rolando,  at  first 
local  and  later  general,  convulsions  take  place.  The  ultimate  result 
of  a  frjicture  of  the  skull  wliere  a  foreign  body,  such  as  a  bullet,  has 
healed  up  in  the  wound,  always  remains  in  doubt,  as  the  patient  may 
suddenly  die  years  afterward  from  abscess  of  the  brain  or  acute  men- 
mgitis. 

A  simple  fracturt*  of  the  skull  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  collection  of  cerebro-spiiial  fluid  beneath  the  skin  of  the  scalp.  The  soft, 
flurtuatin;^  tumour  usually  pulsjites  i)ercreptibly.  Tlie  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
comes  either  from  th<»  sui)ara<*lnioid  space,  or.  ia  case  of  injury  to  the  brain, 
it  may  come  from  the  lateral  ventricles.  Tlie.se  cases  .should  not  be  confused 
with  hernia  of  the  bniin  or  of  its  membranes.  The  pro^^nosis  of  this  compli- 
cation is  unfavoural)l(»,  one  lialf  of  the  ivcorded  cases  having  died  of  menin- 
gitis. In  the  ca.s4»s  which  r«H'oveiM'd,  the  tumoui's  were  made  to  disappear 
quickly  and  ix»rnianeutly  by  the  us«»  of  drc'S-sinjcs  wliich  exerted  pressure. 
Occasionally  a  circumsc*ril)eil  cyst  jHTsists  after  the  fj^ap  iu  tire  bone  has 
clos4^d. 

Bepair  of  Fractures  of  the  Vault  -Tli«'  n^pair  of  fractuivs  of  the  vault 

of  the  skull  takes  place  as  follows :  The  amount  of  callus  is  prenenilly  slight, 
and  its  formation  .slower  than  usual,  so  that  the  covering  over  of  def<M'ts  is 
oftt*n  only  incomplete.  The  callus  is  formed  by  the  periosteuui,  the  medulla, 
and,  t»apecially  on  the  inner  table,  by  th<?  duiii  mat«*r.  Generally  siH^^iking, 
the  formation  of  calluk*  is  moiv  marked  on  the  inner  table  than  on  the  outer, 
so  that  not  iufrtnjuently  ostcK)phyte.s  result,  which  a«  a  rule  disappear  again 
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gradually  (Fig.  34).  Bergmaim  thinks  tiiat  this  meagre  and  slow  callus 
formation  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  fragnieiits  are  not  movable  upon  one 
another.  If  the  holes  and  gaps  are  not  too  large,  they  are  in  most  cases 
grwlually  filled  in  with  bone,  but  in 
uther  cases  even  fissures  may  be  still 
open  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  extensive 
comminuted  fractures  are  sometinies 
observed  to  heal  rapidly  with  very 
complete  bony  union,  as  in  the  case 
represented  in  Fig,  35.  Short  fissures 
and  shallow  indentations  usually  dis- 
appear without  leaving  any  trace, 
while  very  long  or  gaping  fissures  are 
often  closed  only  by  growth  of  bone 
from  the  internal  table  and  remain 
entirely  open  on  the  external  table, 
forming  a  groove  or  furrow.  The  r> 
pair  of  fractures  of  the  skull  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  less  the 
distauce  between  the  edges  of  the  bone,  the  more  complete  the  bony  union, 
and  if  this  distance  is  considerable,  complete  or  iuconi|>lete  fissures  and  gaps 
will  result  In  the  case  of  comminuted  fractures  the  lines  of  fracture  usually 
remain  permanently  visible. 

In  fractures  with  toss  of  substance  the  defect  in  the  bone  is  only  excep- 
liomiUy  covered  in  by  the  formation  of  new  bone.  As  a  rule,  a  membra- 
nous covering  is  formed,  consisting  of  dense  fibrous  connective  tissue.  Inde- 
fcctit  of  six  to  eight  square  centimetres,  a  bony  closure  is,  according  to  Berg- 
mann.  not  [o  be  expected.    But  e.iceptioual  cases  have  been  observed  in  which 
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defects  eight  to  ten  centimetres  in  cin'ii inference  have  Ixren  completely  filled 
in  with  bone,  as  in  the  cases  rei>orted  by  KiiRter,  Bruns.  and  others.  The 
regenerative  power  of  the  cranial  bones  sometimes  .seems  greater  than  has 
been  hitherto  supposed. 
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That  even  penetrating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  skull  can  heal  up  is  proved 
by  a  skull  in  the  pathological  collection  at  Leipsic  (Fig.  36).  Bergmann 
mentions  this  skull,  and  states  that  it  is  the  only  healed  penetrating  gunshot 
wound  of  the  skull  which  he  has  seen  in  a  collection.  The  entrance  opening 
in  the  frontal  bone  (a)  is  closed  by  newly  formed  b<me,  while  the  larger  exit 
opening,  which  is  also  in  the  frontal  bone,  has  remained  a  defect 

Completely  separated  splinters  of  bone  may  heal  in  place  again  in  case  of 
aseptically  treated  compound  fractures  and  in  simple  fractures.  On  the 
inner  table  broken-otf  splinters  of  bone  may  unite  in  such  a  position  that  the 
surface  of  the  brain  is  constantly  irritated  by  a  projecting  piece  of  bone,  giv- 
ing rise  to  epileptic  convulsions.  These  convulsions  may  suddenly  make 
their  appearance,  with  or  without  vomiting,  after  the  fracture  has  been 
healed  for  months  or  years.  They  can  also  be  caused  by  a  brain  abscess 
which  has  developed  slowly  as  the  result  of  a  fracture  of  the  skull. 

In  the  case  of  simple  fractures  fluring  the  first  years  of  life,  especially  in 
the  first  and  second,  the  influence  of  the  growth  of  the  brain  upon  the  lines 
of  fractures  and  fissures  is  such  that  large  gai)s  sometimes  result,  which  may 
close  again,  but  which  usually  go  on  increasing  in  size.  Weinlechner  dis- 
tinguishes two  forms :  1,  those  in  which  the  brain  forms  the  bottom  of  a  gap, 
and  2,  those  with  the  formation  of  a  cyst  ("  false  meningocele  "). 

Simple  fractures  of  the  skull  may  also,  as  already  mentioned,  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  cysts.  These  cysts,  which  are  more  or  less  perfectly  devel- 
oped, probably  result  either  from  a  subperiosteal  collection  of  cerebro-spinal 
fiuid,  owing  to  rupture  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  at  the  time  of  frac- 
ture, or  there  is  a  cystic  metamorphosis  of  the  extravasated  blood  that  is 
present  Like  the  gaps  in  the  bone,  these  cysts  may  disappear  in  time  spon- 
taneously. 

DiagnosiB  of  Fractures  of  the  Vault— The  diagnosis  of  fi-actures  of  the 
vault  of  the  skull  is  in  the  case  of  compound  fractures  readily  made,  as  the 
line  of  fracture  can  l>e  easily  seen  and  felt  It  is  true  that  very  small  fis- 
sures are  not  infrequently  hard  to  make  out,  but  if  the  fissure  communi- 
cates with  the  air,  the  blood  can  usually  be  seen  to  ooze  from  the  line  of 
fracture.  Localized  tenderness  ahmg  the  line  of  fracture  is  another  impor- 
tant diagnostic  symptom.  Pulsation  of  the  brain  in  the  wound  i)oints  to 
a  fracture  which  has  involved  the  entii^e  thickness  of  the  bone  and  opened 
the  cranial  cavity.  Such  a  puLsation  can  usually  be  made  evident  by  irri- 
gating the  wound  with  bichloride  or  oarlmlic  acid.  If  th(»re  is  a  defect  in 
the  bone,  the  ])ulsation  is,  of  course,  more  ea-sily  reoof^nised.  But  even 
though  the  dura  mater  is  exposed,  pulsation  of  the  brain  may  be  absent 
in  the  case  of  comminuted  fnicturt«  if  a  fragmcMit  of  bone  is  pushed  un- 
derneath the  surrounding  bt^ne.  In  such  cas<^^  the  wound  should  be  care- 
fully examined  and  the  displaced  bone  removed  as  soon  as  possible.  After 
its  removal  the  pulsation  of  the  brain  becomes  visible.  If  the  dura  has  been 
injured  the  brain  m«ay  pn>trudo.  Es<*a]HM)f  oei-obro-spiiial  fluid  from  the  sub- 
arachnoid space  in  cases  of  fractunj  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  with  laceration 
of  the  arachnoid  membrane  is  rjire.  The  rerel)ro-s]>inal  fiuid  may  also  come 
from  the  lateral  ventricles  if  there  has  Ix^en  a  dwp  iujury  of  the  brain.  It 
is  inadvisable  to  prol)e  injuries  of  the  head  t<M)  nnuili.  In  the  case  of  simple 
fractures  the  skull  should  be  carefully  palpated  in  order  to  make  out  any 
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depression,  fissure,  or  sharp  edges  of  a  fragment  If  there  is  much  swelling, 
due  to  a  large  extravasation  of  blood,  palpation  of  the  site  of  fracture  is  diffi- 
cult, and  in  such  cases  the  blood  should  be  removed  by  massage.  In  palpa- 
tion of  the  skull  one  must  be  careful  not  to  mistake  sutures,  Wormian  bones, 
and  depressions,  either  congenital  or  due  to  gradual  atrophy  of  the  bone,  for 
fractures.  A  localized  point  of  tenderness  is  of  great  value  in  making  the 
diagnosis.  The  latter  is  easiest  in  the  case  of  depressed  and  comminuted 
fractures,  while  simple  fissures  often  escape  recognition  entirely.  It  is  further 
of  great  importance  to  get  as  clear  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  condition  of  the 
inner  table.  Generally  speaking,  the  inner  table  is  more  likely  to  be  shat- 
tered or  otherwise  injured  the  more  marked  the  depression  and  the  more 
localized  the  injury,  in  other  words,  the  more  circumscribed  the  fracture,  as 
in  fractures  due  to  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 

In  diagnosing  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  alone,  percussion  and  auscul- 
tation have  been  made  use  of,  but  as  yet  with  little  success.  Certain  brain 
symptoms  are  of  more  importance  in  this  particular,  such  as  vomiting  and 
convulsions  which  may  be  caused  by  a  splinter  of  bone  which  has  been 
driven  into  the  brain. 

In  aH  comminuted  fractures  one  should  examine  carefully  for  any  dis- 
placement of  the  fragments,  especially  toward  the  cranial  cavity,  and  take 
the  necessary  measures  to  remedy  it 

For  the  differential  diagnosis  between  concussion,  compression,  and  con- 
tusion of  the  brain,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  description  of  the  symptoms 
given  on  page  47.  In  all  fractures  in  the  temporal  region  in  which,  some 
time  after  the  injury,  vomiting  and  progressive  stupor  make  their  appear- 
ance, an  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  highly  probable. 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Vault  consists,  above  all,  in  pre- 
venting intracranial  disturbances  and  remedying  them  as  far  as  possible 
in  case  they  are  already  present.  The  patient  should  be  transported 
with  the  greatest  care,  especially  in  the  case  of  gunshot  fractures.  The 
transportation  of  a  compound  fracture  in  a  jolting  wagon  and  over  a 
rough  road  has  proved  fatal  in  many  instances. 

Simple  fractures  of  the  vault  are  treated  by  rest  in  bed  in  wise  there 
are  no  special  cerebral  symptoms.  The  intact  covering  of  skin  is  the 
best  barrier  to  inflammation  at  the  site  of  fracture.  Ice  and  antiphlogis- 
tic remedies  are  unnecessary,  except  in  the  case  of  marked  congestion 
and  severe  headache.  Ice  should  not  be  used  for  too  long  a  time,  as 
the  callus  formation  may  be  thus  materially  interfered  with.  Further- 
more, the  diet  should  be  restricted  and  the  bowels  moved  regularly. 
The  cerebral  manifestations,  in  so  far  as  they  are  due  to  concussion  of 
the  brain,  also  require  no  special  treatment,  and  even  a  depression  at 
the  site  of  fracture  may  be  left  alone  in  case  there  are  no  symptoms  of 
compression  or  injury  of  the  brain.  Depressed  fragments  six  to  eight 
centimetres  in  diameter  and  one  to  two  centimetres  below  the  surface 
have  been  known  to  cause  no  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  brain  (Berg- 
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mann).     The  diminution  in  the  amount  of  intracranial  space  gradually 
regulates  itself. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  depressed  fracture  gives  rise  to  symptoms 
of  cerebral  compression,  the  latter  are  probably  always  due  to  an  intra- 
cranial haemorrhage,  and  in  such  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  trephine, 
in  order  to  remove  the  blood  clots  or  arrest  the  hsemorrhage  by  liga- 
tion of  the  in jured  vessel,  which  in  many  cases  is  the  middle  meningeal 
artery.  Under  such  conditions  one  must  often  ojxjrate  promptly,  espe- 
cially if  the  symptoms  of  compression  increase  m  severity. 

In  other  cases  simple  depressed  fractures  are  combined  with  con- 
tusion of  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  In  these  cases  1  agree  with  Berg- 
mann  that  trej)hining  in  order  to  prevent  future  disturbances,  such  as 
epilepsy,  is  not  indicated.  Bergmann  rightly  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
contusions  of  the  brain  may  heal  s})ontaneously,  and  that  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  by  trephining  })revent  the  sec- 
ondary disturbances. 

In  simple  connninuted  fractures  as  well,  operative  measures  i«rc 
usually  unnecessary.  Should  necrosis  of  a  fragment  occur,  the  setjues- 
truni  should  be  removed  later  on,  after  the  cranial  cavity  has  l)ecome 
shut  off.  If  one  or  more  splinters  of  bone  have  }>enetrated  the  dum 
mater,  and  symptoms  are  j)resent  which  point  to  injury  of  the  cortical 
substanc^e  lying  beneath  the  point  of  fracture,  trephining  is  indicated 
— i.  e.,  the  fracture  is  exposed,  and  sufficient  bone  chiselled  away  or  the 
fragment  removed.  In  such  cases  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  decide 
whether  one  should  operate  or  not. 

Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures  of  the  SkulL — As  regards  the 
treatment  of  com|K)und  fmctures  of  the  skull  a  distinction  is  made 
between  those  which  are  confined  to  a  small  area  and  those  which 
are  njore  extensive.  The  narrower  the  bounds  of  the  fracture  the 
more  necessary  are  ojwrative  measures,  but  the  fai*ther  the  fracture 
extends  over  the  vault — and  it  may  be  over  tlie  base — the  less  are  we 
able  or  do  we  need  to  oj)erate.  (4encrally  speaking,  the  treatment  of 
com]>ound  fmctures  of  the  skull  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  compound 
fmctures;  in  other  words,  we  always  strive  to  ol)taiu  priniarv  uni(m  of 
the  wound  that  is  present  by  antiseptic  measures.  The  sooner  a  com- 
pound fmcture  of  the  skull  is  su])jecte(l  to  antiseptic  treatment,  the 
more  likely  are  intlannnation  and  suppuration  at  the  seat  of  fmcture  to 
be  avoideil,  and  the  heading  to  be  without  reaction. 

The  antiseptic  trtmtment  of  the  injuries  of  the  soft  ])arts  confonn 
to  the  rules  given  in  <5  2.  The  fracture  itself  sluuild  be  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible,  especially  in  case  of  extensive  connninuted  fractures. 
Fragments  of  bone  which  are  still  connected  with  the  periosteum  and 
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dura  mater  should  be  left  in  place,  but  those  about  whose  preservation 
there  is  any  doubt  should  be  removed  immediately.  In  ease  the  mid- 
dle meningeal  artery  is  injured,  it  should  be  sufficiently  exposed  to 
make  it  possible  to  ligate  it  or  pa^  a  suture  around  it.  The  drainage- 
tubes  should  be  short  and  reach  only  to  the  line  of  fracture.  As  re- 
gards suture  of  the  wound,  the  general  principles  given  in  §  2  apply 
here.  Bergmann  is  very  much  in  favour  of  suturing  the  wound,  while 
other  surgeons  prefer  not  to  close  it  at  all,  or  only  partially,  by  means  of 
tension  sutures.  The  more  experienced  one  is  in  antisepsis,  the  more 
justified  he  is  in  suturing  the  wound.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  leave 
the  womid  open  at  first  and  simply  pack  it,  and  after  twenty -four  to 
forty-eight  hours  put  in  secondary  sutures.  Wounds  which  are  much 
contused  should,  as  a  rule,  not  be  sutured.  In  case  of  loss  of  substance 
in  the  soft  parts,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  over  the  fracture  with  skin  flaps. 

The  wound  may  be  dressed  by  dusting  over  it  iodoform  powder 
and  then  covering  it  with  shaken  gauze  which  has  been  wet  in  l-to-1,000 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  wrung  out,  over  which  moss  cushions  moist- 
ened in  l-to-1,000  bichloride  or  dry  cotton  are  laid  ;  the  entire  dressing 
is  then  secured  by  gauze  bandages  in  the  way  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  9.  I 
now  cover  the  wound  with  sterilized  gauze,  over  which  I  lay  sterilized 
absorl>ent  cotton,  and  bandage  the  whole  in  place  with  sterilized  gauze 
bandages.  The  patient  must  be  carefully  watched  during  the  further 
course  of  treatment,  and  it  is  especially  important  to  watch  the  tem- 
perature carefully.  If  the  wound  has  been  sutured,  the  first  dressing 
must  in  any  case  he  changed  after  twenty -four  hours,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  inspect  the  wound  carefully  and  remove  here  and  there  a  suture 
or  a  drainage-tube.  The  antiseptic  protective  dressings  should  be  con- 
tinued until  the  wound  has  completely  healed,  and  I  make  it  a  rule  to 
change  the  dressings  in  compound  fractures  of  the  skull  more  often 
tlian  usual. 

If  the  patient  comes  under  treatment  with  a  compound  fracture 
which  is  already  inflamed  and  suppurating,  the  prognosis  is  less  favour- 
able. In  such  cases  many  surgeons  make  use  of  stronger  antiseptic 
solutions  for  disinfecting  the  wound,  such  as  five-per-cent  carbolic 
acid,  eight  per-cent  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  etc.,  but  l-to-1,000 
bichloride  of  mercury  is  probably  strong  enough. 

In  those  compound  fractures  which  are  confined  to  a  small  area, 
and  in  which  there  are  splinters  of  bone  directed  toward  the  cranial 
cavity,  as  in  Fig.  30,  trephining  is  necessary,  in  order  to  remove  the 
projecting  piece  of  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  inner  table  alone,  of  which  the  diagnosis  is  usually 
very  doubtful,  are  treated  according  to  general  principles.     If  symp- 
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toms  of  compression  due  to  intracranial  hsemorrhage  and  focal  symp- 
toms make  their  appearance,  trephining  will  be  necessary. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  likewise  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
other  compound  fractures.  In  all  gunshot  fractures  one  should  make 
a  careful  examination  with  the  eye  and  finger,  and  all  completely  sepa- 
rated fragments  of  bone  or  balls  should  be  removed.  Pieces  of  lead 
and  splinters  of  bone  are  often  driven  into  the  brain,  but  it  is  wrong 
to.  probe  around  too  much  for  them  in  the  wound  or  in  the  brain.  One 
should  confine  himself  to  removing  from  the  brain  only  such  splinters 
of  bone  and  balls  which  can  be  directly  seen  or  felt  with  the  finger. 
Probing  along  the  path  of  the  bullet  should  be  done  cautiously  or 
omitted  entirely,  and,  unless  special  indications  require  the  removal  of 
the  ball,  one  should  give  up  looking  for  it.  Balls  and  splinters  of 
bone  may  heal  up  aseptically  within  the  brain,  sometimes  without 
injury  to  the  patient,  and  sometimes  causing  corresponding  disturb- 
ances, such  as  epilepsy  and  paralyses.  In  a  good  many  cases  death  has 
occurred  suddenly  from  acute  menuigitis  and  abscess  of  the  brain. 
Bergrnann  has  collected  a  number  of  interesting  cases  of  this  sort.  It 
is  rare  for  foreign  bodies  to  heal  up  inside  the  cranial  cavity  without 
causing  disturbances  later  on. 

In  punched-out  gunshot  fractures  the  inner  table  is  often  exten- 
sively comminuted,  and  hence  Bergmann  recommends  trephining  and 
chiselling  away  the  edges  of  the  fracture ;  in  tliis  way  it  is  sometimes 
possible  to  remove  the  ball  from  beneath  the  bone  or  from  the  brain. 

It  is  often  a  matter  of  luck  whether  one  finds  the  ball  or  not.  Lead 
balls  are  often  broken  up  into  single  fragments. 

The  treatment  of  the  complications  and  other  disturbances  during 
the  course  of  fractures  of  the  skull  has  already  been  taken  up  in  §  4,  in 
connection  with  inflanmiations  of  the  scalp.  For  the  treatment  of  in- 
juries and  uiflammations  of  the  skull  contents  sec  §§  18-23.  The  treat- 
ment of  traumatic  prolapse  of  the  brain  is  given  in  §  18,  and  that  of 
hernia  cerebri  in  §  22. 

In  all  inflammatory  complications  on  tlit^  part  of  the  scalp  and  the 
contents  of  the  skull  it  is  of  chief  imj)ortauce  that  the  situation  l-e 
recognised  early  enough. 

These  complications  are  most  sure  to  be  avoided  by  early  disinfec- 
tion of  the  wound ;  but  if  a  diffuse  meningitis  is  already  present,  our 
therapy  is  as  yet  completely  powerless. 

The  complete  repair  of  frac^tures  of  the  skull  is  often  very  nmch 
delayed  by  necrosis  of  splinters  of  bone  or  of  the  edges  of  the  bone. 
When  separated,  the  secpiestni  are  easily  removed,  and  then  complete 
union  usually  follows  very  quickly. 
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Defect*  in  the  cranial  bones  of  appreciable  size  may  be  protected 
from  external  injury  by  a  leather  pad  or  a  metallic  plate.  In  suitable 
cases  the  defect  may  be  closed  by  transplanting  small  pieces  of  cartilage 
or  bone  from  young  animals  or  chil- 
dren, or  by  the  use  of  decalcified  bone 
pistes  after  Senn,  Kiimmel,  and  oth- 
ers ;  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the 
decalcified  bone  is  replaced  by  normal 
bone.  Another  excellent  method 
covering  in  defects  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  pedunculated  skin-peri- 
osteum-bone fiaps,  taken  from  the 
cinity  of  the  defect  (Fig.  37).  By  this 
method  a  fiap  corresponding  in  size  to 
the  defect  is  raised,  consisting  of  tlie 
soft  parts,  periosteum,  and  external 
lamina  of  the  skull,  just  as  in  osteo- 
plastic resection  of  the  skull  (§  23). 
Even  defects  of  considerable  size  can 
be  successfully  closed  by  these  osteo- 
plastic fiaps.  Eiselsberg  and  Hinter- 
stoisser  permanently  closed  defects  in  the  skull  in  three  cases  with  a 
celluloid  plate  two  millimetres  thick  ;  the  cutaneous  wound  healed  by 
primary  union.  The  celluloid  plate  is  so  fashioned  that  it  fits  very 
snugly  into  the  defect.  I  have  also  successfully  healed  completely 
separated  splinters  of  bone  in  place  after  previously  warming  them  in 
a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  (1  to  5,000  to  10,000)  or  in  a 
0-7-per-cent  salt  solution, 

Leser  has  given  some  statistics  concerning  the  value  of  trephining  for 
fresh  compound  fractures  of  tlie  skull,  from  observations  made  in  Volk- 
mann's  clinic  Of  thirty-six  cases  of  compound  fracture,  thirty-two  recov- 
ered, while  four  died  as  a  direct  result  of  tlie  injury  and  not  from  the 
trephining.  Among  the  thirty-two  cases  that  lived  there  were  eight  gunshot 
fractures,  and  of  these  there  were  five  cases  in  which  tlie  ball  could  not  be 
reached.  The  dura  mat«r  was  injured  twenty  times,  the  brain  eleven  times; 
in  four  cases  drainage  of  the  brain  was  resorted  to;  and  twice  pnilajise  of 
the  brain  took  place,  which,  however,  disappeared  spontaneously.  In  each 
case  the  wound  was  thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected,  and  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  and  remove  tlie  foreign  bodies,  blood  clots,  and  crushed  tis- 
sues from  the  dura  and  the  brain,  trephining  was  undertaken  in  the  majiirity 
of  cases.  The  wound  was  drained,  and  where  possible  sutured.  As  dressing 
materials,  iodoform  gauze  and  moss  cusliions  were  used,  while  water-tight 
materials  were  discarded  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  drying  of  the 
dressings.    The  first  dressing  was  changed  after  tliree  to  live  days,  and  the 
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table  UDd  b  portion  of  the  diplot. 
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second  was  left  on  longer.  Wagner,  Thiersch,  and  others  have  likewise  ob- 
tained excellent  results  from  early,  trephining  or  enlargement  of  the  wound 
in  the  soft  parts  and  bone. 

§  9.  Fractures  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull  are  usually  indirect  and  caused 
by  violence  applied  to  the  vault,  less  often  to  the  facial  bones  or  the 
vertebral  column.  Fractures  of  the  base  due  to  direct  violence  are 
rare  if  we  leave  gunshot  fractures  out  of  consideration. 

The  mechanism  of  fractures  of  the  base  has  not  only  a  scientific 
interest,  but  is  also  practically  of  great  importance  in  their  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  We  distinguish  here  also  direct  and  indirect  frac- 
tures. 

I.  The  Mechanism  of  Indirect  Fractures  of  the  Base  has  often  been  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that  it  has  been  really  under- 
stood and  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  elastic  properties  of  the  skull 
(Bruns,  Messerer,  Bergmaini,  and  others).  It  was  thought  at  one  time  that 
the  vibrations  of  the  skull  wall  propagated  themselves  according  to  certain 


A  B 

Fic>.  3>J  A  and  Fu».  38  A— Purtial  {A)  and  coniplete  (//)  tranpversc  fruoture  of  the  base. 

laws,  accunuilatcKl  at  iK)ints  of  the  skull  oj)p<)site  those  at  which  the  violence 
was  a])plied.  and  broujrht  about  here  a  ruptnrt*  in  the  continuity  of  the  bone 
(Siiucerotto).  According  to  Aran,  fractun's  of  the  ba.se  an*  sim])ly  fractures 
by  irradiatitm — i.  e.,  the  fissurt*  always  iH'jriusat  the  iM)int  where  the  violence 
is  inflicti^d  and  then  takes  the  shortest  routf^  ]H)ssible  to  the  bas<»  of  the  skull. 
FeUcet  likewise*  adopted  in  tho  main  tliis  view,  and  he  also  calhKl  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  an'hitectural  construction  of  tho  skull  and  es])<»cially  of 
the  bji.se  is  of  importance  in  tlie  mechanism  of  fractun's  of  tlie  ]>ase.  Ac- 
cording to  Felicet,  the  skull  is  made  up  of  stronjr  buttresses  and  we-aker 
intermediate  arches.  The  fractun^  of  tlie  bas<».  ac<'or<linfir  to  his  view,  run 
along  the  weak  arches,  leaving  the  buttn»ss<»s  intact.  This  theory  holds  for 
a  certain  number  of  fractures  of  the  bjuse,  but  Felicet  hims<'lf  ctmld  tind  in 
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that  fractures  of 


it  no  satisfactory  explaiiatiou,  as  he  too  adopted  Aran' 
the  base  are  due  to  irradiation. 

In  order  to  have  a.  correct  understanding  of  the  mechanism  of  fractures 
of  the  base,  one  must  attach  particular  importance  to  the  fact  that  by  the 


infliction  of  violence  to  the  elastic  skull  a  change  in  its  form  results.  If  tlie 
skull  had  a  uniform,  thickness  and  power  of  resistance,  the  fissures  could,  as 
BruiLS  has  said,  be  reckoned  out  luatheniaticBlly.    This  is,  however,  not  the 


Fio.  10  A  and  Tia.  41)  £.— Diagonal  fracli 


case.  Stronger  and  weaker  |x>rtions  alternate  both  on  the  vault  and  more 
particularly  at  the  base ;  the  l>ase  also  has  many  openings  for  vessels  and 
nerves  besides  the  occipital  foramen. 
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Besides  this  elasticity,  the  point  at  which  the  violence  is  inflicted  and  its 
direction  are  of  great  importance.  In  accordance  with  the  statistical  facts 
collected  hy  Schwarz,  and  the  experimental  investigations  relating  to  the 
elasticity  and  strength  of  the  cranial  hones  made  by  Messerer  and  Hermann, 
we  at  present  agree  with  Wahl,  Korber,  and  others,  that  fractures  of  the  base 
always  run  in  the  direction  of  the  violence  that  inflicts  the  injury,  or  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  pressure ;  they  are  therefore  not  irradiated  fractures, 
but  fractures  by  bursting  or  compression.  The  fractures  due  to  bursting 
run  parallel  to  the  axis  of  pressure,  and  those  due  to  compression  run  at  right 
angles  to  this  axis.  The  compression  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral,  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  of  great  importance  from  a  medico-legal  standpoint.  As 
the  experiments  made  by  Messerer  and  Korber  show,  the  fractures  result 
either  from  a  caving  in  of  the  skull  at  the  point  of  greatest  pressure,  or 
from  a  bursting  or  pulling  apart  at  the  point  where  it  is  most  stretched. 
We  should  keep  distinct  these  two  kinds  of  fractures — ^viz.,  those  due  to 
compression,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  pressure,  and  those 
due  to  bmrsting,  which  run  parallel  to  it.  Thus,  transverse  compression  of 
the  skull  gives  rise  to  a  partial  or  complete  transverse  bursting  fracture  of 
the  base  (Fig.  38),  and  compression  of  the  skull  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
to  a  partial  or  complete  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  same  kind  (Fig.  39), 
while  in  oblique  compression  the  fracture  has  a  diagonal  direction  (Fig.  40). 
All  the  illustrated  types  of  fracture  are  taken  from  WahPs  work  on  this 

subject.  Compression  of  the  skull  in  a  ver- 
tical direction  between  the  vertex  and  the 
vertebral  column  gives  rise  to  fractures  by 
crushing  or  compression,  which  usually 
take  the  form  of  a  circular  fracture  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  occipital  foramen. 
This  latter  variety  is  most  commonly 
caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  knees,  or 
buttocks,  by  which  the  vertebral  column  is 
pressed  from  below  against  the  occiput,  or, 
xjiee  versa,  the  skull  is  pressed  against  the 
spine  as  in  a  fall  u^wn  the  head  (Fig.  41). 
These  fructun^s  can  also  be  designated  as 
fnictur(«  by  cont  re-coup.  In  the  same  way 
a  fracture  of  the  ba.se  by  compression  may 
occur  in  the  middle  fossa  from  a  blow  or 
fall  ui)on  the  chin  which  is  transmitted  by 
the  lower  jaw. 

The  two  diagrams  given  in  Fig.  42, 
which  we  liave  already  mentioned  in  con- 
n(*ction  with  fnicturos  of  the  vault,  may 
make  wliat  has  just  been  said  more  plain.  By  c()in])res.si()ii  of  the  fdcull  in  a 
vertical  direction  from  the  vault  against  the  vert<'bral  t'ohnnn  Csee  Fi^.  42  A), 
the  sphere  A  B  C  D  is  ohanjr(»<l  intt>  the  ellipse  a  h  c  d.  Fractuitvs  by  com- 
pression may  take  place  at  the  ]K)ints  a  and  <•  which  have  been  ]>n»sscd  far- 
thest from  their  normal  ixisition,  while  at  b  and  d  fractures  by  bursting 
result     If,  on  the  contrary,  tin*  skull  A  BCD  (st^'  Fig^.  A2  B)  is  compressed 


Flo.  41. — Comminuted  fracture  of  the 
occipital  bone  fn>in  im}xict  of  the 


spine  aguin8t  the  occiput  in  conse- 
quence ot  a  fall  upon  the  head  or  the 
foct  or  buttocks. 
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Fio.  42  A  and  Fio.  42  B. — Schematic  representtition  of  the  mech- 
anism of  fractures  of  the  skull  by  compression  and  bursting. 


at  D  alone  without  counter-pressure — ^at  the  foramen  magnum,  for  exampl 
by  a  fall  upon  the  feet,  a  fracture  by  compression  may  occur  at  D,  and  at  the 
same  time  fractures  by 
bursting  may  result  at 
X  and  y^  which  repre- 
sent the  points  of  great- 
est bulging  in  the  me- 
ridians A  D  and  C  D. 
The  elasticity  and 
strength  of  the  skull 
being  variable,  the  frac- 
tures by  bursting  are 
most  likely  to  occur  at 
the  weakest  part  of  the 
skull,  which  is  the  base.  Hence  this  variety  of  fracture  is  very  common  at 
the  base,  and  always  takes  place  along  one  or  more  meridians  parallel  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts.  Probably  all  indirect  fractures  of  the 
base  are,  if  we  exclude  the  fractures  by  compression  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
foramen  magnum,  fractures  by  bursting.  The  experiments  made  by  Greder 
agree  with  this  view.  The  irradiation  theory  of  Aran  and  Felicet  is  accord- 
ingly incorrect  In  the  fractures  of  the  vault  as  well,  which  extend  to  the 
base,  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  is  determined  by  the  direction  of 
the  force  or  violence  that  inflicts  the  injury. 

II.  Mechanism  of  Direct  Fractures  of  the  Base.— Direct  fractures  of  the 
base  are  much  rarer  than  the  indirect  They  result  most  commonly  from 
violence  applied  to  the  orbit  and  nasal  cavity ;  for  example,  a  fracture  of 
the  roof  of  the  orbit  with  or  without  injury  to  the  bulb,  and  often  with  in- 
jury to  the  brain,  may  result  from  a  blow  struck  into  the  orbit  with  a  knife, 
sword,  the  point  of  an  umbrella,  pitchfork,  etc.  A  blow  struck  into  the 
nasal  cavity  only  very  rarely  gives  rise  to  fracture  of  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone.  The  above-mentioned  fracture  by  compression  in  the 
region  of  the  foramen  magnum,  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  direct  commi- 
nuted fracture,  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  or  upon  the  feet 
or  buttocks,  by  which  the  spinal  column  is  driven  into  the  foramen  magnum 
or  against  the  occipital  bone.  Moreover,  fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of 
the  lower  jaw  by  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  chin  belongs  in  the  same  category. 
To  the  direct  fractures  of  the  base  belong,  finally,  the  gunshot  fractures 
which  in  time  of  peace  usually  occur  in  persons  who  attempt  suicide  by 
shooting  into  the  mouth  or  into  the  region  of  the  ear  or  temple.  A  bullet 
shot  into  the  mouth  usually  passes  througli  the  hard  palate  into  the  anterior 
fossa  of  the  skull.  In  shots  which  pass  through  from  one  temporal  region 
to  the  other  the  ball  may  penetrate  the  four  lateral  walls  of*  the  orbit 
without  injuring  the  bulb,  but  both  optic  nerves  may  be  divided. 

We  distinguish,  then,  four  types  of  fractures  of  the  base,  leaving  out  of 
consideration  gunshot  fractures.  These  are :  1,  transverse  fractures ;  2,  longi- 
tudinal fractures ;  3,  diagonal  fractures,  which  are  all  indirect  fracturcs  by 
bursting ;  and  4,  direct  comminuted  fractures  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  base  are  usually  simple  linear  fractures,  chipping  off  of 
pieces  of  bone  being  less  common.    Projecting  processes  or  ridges  may  be 
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broken  off,  such  as  the  apex  of  tlie  petrous  portion  of  the  temjwral  bone, 
the  dorsum  ephippii,  or  the  clinoid  processes.  Severed  fragments  of  bone 
of  this  sort  mav  divide  blood-vessels  or  nerves,  or  be  driven  into  the  brain. 

Symptoms  and  Diag^ons  of  Fractures  of  the  Base. — The  most  com- 
mon symptomH  of  fractures  of  the  base  are :  (1)  Ecchymoses  beneath 
the  skin  ;  (2)  escape  of  blood  and  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  sometimes 
of  brain  substance,  from  the  ear  and  nose,  and  (3)  functional  disturb- 
ances of  the  brain  and  of  tlie  cranial  nerves  lying  at  the  base. 

V  Ecchymoses  appearing  beneath  the  skin  of  the  eyelids,  beneath  the 
conjunctiva,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  or  in  the  mastoid 
region,  are  most  likely  to  mean  a  fracture  of  the  base  when  dil^ect  vio- 
lence has  not  been  applied  at  the  point  in  question.  If  considerable 
ha?morrhage  takes  place  into  the  orbit  from  rupture  of  the  ophthalmic 
artery  and  vein,  marked  exophthalmos  may  result,  the  ball  being  pressed 
forward  by  the  extravasation  of  blood. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  ear,  nose,  and  pharynx  should  be  made  use 
of  only  cautiously  in  making  the  diagnosis  of  a  fracture  of  the  base. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  ear 
points  to  a  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temi)oral  base,  with 
rupture  of  the  dura,  arachnoid,  and  membrana  tympani.  According 
to  Deroubaix,  the  escape  of  cerebro-sjnnal  fluid  from  the  ear  is  only 
possible  when  the  serous  sheath  of  the  auditory  and  facial  nerves  is 
opened  within  the  internal  auditory  meatus,  and  the  fluid  can  come 
out  from  here  through  a  fissure.  The  escai)e  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
from  the  car,  with  intact  membrana  tympani,  signifies  a  fracture  of  the 
upi>er  wall  of  the  external  auditory  canal.  With  the  membrana  tym- 
pani intact,  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may,  in  case  of  fra^'ture  of  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  escaj>e  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into 
the  pharynx  or  nose.  Cere])ro-spinal  fluid  may  also  pass  into  the  nose, 
in  fnictures  of  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  skull,  through  the  ethmoidal 
cells.  The  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  that  escapes  is  variable,  but 
is  probably  greatest  from  the  ear.  In  some  cases  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  gnnnmes  flow  out  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  it  may  reach  six 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  grammes.  The  fluid  is  at  first  liaMnorrhagic, 
but  later  it  is  as  clear  as  water.  It  is  alkaline,  is  rich  in  sodium  chloride, 
and  becomes  somewhat  cloudy  by  boiling,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of 
albumen  that  it  contains.  However,  not  evcrv  serous  fluid  of  this  sort 
that  escapes  from  the  ear  is  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  as  a  lymphorrhcea  may 
be  present,  resulting  from  an  opening  from  some  cause  into  Schwalbe's 
lymph  space*  in  the  labyrinth.  The  escape  of  brain  matter  from  the 
external  auditory  meatus  and  the  n<)s(i  is  a  sure  sign  of  fracture,  \vith 
rupture  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  and  injury  to  the  brain. 
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Paralyses  of  single  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  skull  arc  particularly 
likely  to  result  when  the  line  of  fracture  runs  through  the  foramina 
of  exit,  and  the  nerve  is  lacerated,  crushed,  or  compressed.  In  other 
cases  the  paralyses  are  due  to  injury  of  the  brain  itself,  such  as  extrav- 
asation of  blood,  laceration  of  the  brain  substance  by  splinters  of  bone 
which  have  been  driven  into  it,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  paralyses  are  on 
the  opposite  side — i.  e.,  in  injuries  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain  the 
nervous  disturbances  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  body.  If,  however, 
the  nerves  are  paralyzed  during  their  course  at  the  base  of  the  skull, 
then  the  paralyses  are  on  the  same  side  (see  also  §  Ifi).  The  regional 
symptoms  along  the  distribution  of  the  sej^arate  nerves  are  of  course 
of  great  practical  importance,  especially  as  regards  the  location  of  the 
fracture.  In  rare  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base  the  symptoms  disap- 
pear entirely  a  few  days  after  the  injury,  and  it  is  only  upon  a  more 
careful  examination  that  one  can  make  out  that  the  soft  palate  is  some- 
what flattened  out,  the  uvula  lies  to  one  side,  and  there  is  difKculty  in 
swallowing.  These  symptoms  are  very  easily  overlooked,  and  too 
favourable  a  prognosis  is  given,  for  in  such  cases  there  is  always  a 
fracture  of  the  pyramid  of  the  petrosal  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
involving  one  or  both  of  the  superficial  petrosal  nerves.  If  the  large 
superficial  petrosal  is  alone  injured,  then  the  above  symptoms  are  the 
only  ones  present ;  but  if  the  small  superficial  petrosal  is  also  involved, 
there  are  painful  sensations  inside  the  ear. 

Deafness  and  disturbances  of  equilibrium — i.  e.,  attacks  of  vertigo,  totter- 
ing gait,  revolving  movements,  and  sudden  falling  to  the  ground — are  re- 
ferred by  many  to  injury  of  the  semicircular  canals  (Meniere).  According  to 
Bottcher  and  Bergmann,  this  view  is  incorrect,  since  the  disturbances  may,  on 
the  one  hand,  be  absent,  although  the  labyrinth  is  injured,  and,  on  the  other 
liand.  be  present  with  intact  labyrinth.  Bottclier  obtained  tliese  disturbances 
of  equilibrium  in  pigeons  only  when  in  searching  for  the  semicircular 
canals  parts  of  the  brain  were  injured  ;  if  the  injury  to  the  brain  was 
avoided,  tlie  disturbances  in  equilibrium  never  occurred  after  division  of 
the  semicircular  canals. 

Occasionally  functional  disturbances  of  the  nerves  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  are  observed  without  the  presence  of  a  fracture.  This  may  result 
from  compression  of  a  nerve  by  an  extrava^tion  of  Mood  in  the  corre- 
sponding foramen  or  in  the  cranial  cavity,  or  from  tearing  away  of  the 
nerve.  In  some  cases  the  paralyses  do  not  come  on  until  later,  and 
may  in  this  case  be  caused  by  inflammatory  processes,  such  as  a6(*end- 
ing  neuritis,  and  are  then  not  infrequently  the  forerunners  of  a  basal 
meningitis. 

Sometimes  air  collects  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  (eniphv- 
sema),  for  example,  in  fractures  through  the  orbits  with  opening  of 
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the  ethmoid  cells,  and  in  fractures  through  the  other  cavities  of  the 
skull  that  are  filled  with  air,  especially  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  sphe- 
noidal cells,  and  the  nasal  and  tympanic  cavities.  After  fracture 
through  the  mastoid  cells,  gradually  enlarging  and  more  or  less  per- 
manent collections  of  air  appear  under  the  scalp  (see  page  22,  Emj^hy- 
sema  Capitis,  Pneumatocele). 

Prognosis  of  Fractures  of  the  Base. — The  further  course  and  prog- 
nosis of  fractures  of  the  base  are  influenced  mostly  by  any  associated 
injuries  to  the  contents  of  the  cranial  cavity,  or  to  the  large  nerve 
tninks  and  the  blood-vessels.  Furthennore,  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration are  more  likely  to  result  here,  because  micro-organisms  gain 
access  to  the  cranial  cavity  more  easily,  and  cause  a  fatal  meningitis 
by  passing  through  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  frontal  and  sphenoidal 
sinuses,  or  through  the  external  auditory  canal  and  the  tympanic 
cavity.  Even  mth  the  nasal  cavity  intact,  pneumococci  have  l)een 
known  to  pass  from  the  nose  into  the  cranial  cavity  (Weichselbaum, 
Ortmann,  Samniter).  Sometimes  purulent  meningitis  results,  not  from 
a  contiguous  spreading  of  the  inflammation  and  suppuration,  but  from 
infection  by  the  micro-organisms  circulating  in  the  blood.  Meningitis 
may  also  result  from  infection  by  the  microbes  from  the  urethra, 
vagina,  uterus,  or  alimentary  canal.  If  the  prognosis  is  not  rendered 
unfavourable  by  the  complications  just  mentioned,  fractures  of  the 
base  may  heal  very  well.  The  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  border 
and  roof  of  the  orbit  is  relatively  favourable  ;  Berlin  mentions,  among 
twenty  cases,  seventeen  recoveries.  Puncture  fractures  of  the  roof 
of  the  orbit  are  less  favourable.  They  are  caused  by  the  penetration 
of  blunt  or  pointed  objects,  such  as  the  point  of  a  sword,  knife,  stick, 
umbrella,  pitchfork,  etc.,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  serious  haem- 
orrhage. They  usually  prove  fatal  very  quickly.  As  Berlin  in  par- 
ticular has  shown  by  his  elaborate  investigations,  fractures  of  the 
skull,  and  especially  fractures  of  the  orbit,  result  very  frequently  in 
disturbances  of  vision.  In  forty-three  cases  of  fracture  of  the  orbit, 
blindness  on  one  side  occurred  twenty-seven  times  soon  after  the  in- 
jury, and  disappeared  again  in  only  one  case.  Even  complete  blind- 
ness has  been  observed  after  fractures  of  the  skull,  but  it  is  sometimes 
only  temporary.  The  disturbances  of  vision  following  fractures  of 
the  skull  are  due  (1)  to  injury  or  compression  of  the  optic  nerve,  for 
example,  in  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  the  optic  foramen  ;  (2)  to 
haemorrhage  within  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve;  (8)  to  injury  of 
the  cortical  centres  of  the  optic  nerve ;  or  (4)  to  a  descending  neu- 
ritis following  a  localized  process  in  the  crebrum,  or  a  diffuse  basal 
meningitis. 
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The  repair  of  fractures  of  the  base  takes  place  in  the  same  way  as 
that  of  fractures  of  the  vault ;  here,  also,  the  callus  is  small  in  amount 
and  is  formed  slowly,  and  the  same  deviations  from  the  normal  occur 
here,  as  in  the  repair  of  fractures  of  the  vault  (see  pages  48-50). 

In  order  to  determine  the  location  and  probable  course  of  a  fracture 
of  the  base,  one  must  find  out  through  the  history  of  the  accident  the 
nature  of  the  violence  and  the  direction  in  which  it  acted. 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Base  is  esBcntially  symptomatic, 
consisting  in  uncomplicated  cases  of  rest  in  bed,  light  diet,  and  regula- 
tion of  the  bowels,  as  in  uncomplicated  simple  fractures  of  the  vault. 
For  the  fracture  itself  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  done ;  operative 
meajsures  are  impossible,  as  one  can  not  reach  the  site  of  the  fracture. 
In  the  case  of  fractures  which  penetrate  into  the  middle  ear  the  ear 
should  be  irrigated  with  boric  or  salicylic  acid,  and  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  plugged  with  iodoform  gauze  or  cotton. 

In  fractures  through  the  sphenoidal  and  ethmoidal  cells  our  therapy 
is  powerless,  and  death  often  takes  place  from  meningitis.  If  suppu- 
ration makes  its  appearance  anywhere  and  can  be  reached,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  orbit  or  within  the  orbit,  an  incision  should  be  made  as 
soon  as  possible  in  order  that  an  orbital  cellulitis  may  not  spread  to  the 
membranes  of  the  brain.  In  compound  fractures  of  the  orbit  an  anti- 
septic protective  dressing  should  be  applied  after  carefully  disinfecting 
tlie  wound  and  examining  it  for  any  foreign  bodies. 

Wounds  and  cavities  of  the  skull  should  not  be  irrigated  and  dis- 
infected too  much  in  treating  fractures  of  the  base.  As  several  obser- 
vations show,  the  irrigation  of  wound  channels  has  often  given  rise 
to  a  fatal  phlegmon,  since  the  microbes  were  washed  farther  into  the 
wound. 

§  10.  Separation  or  Diastaaifl  of  the  Cranial  Sutures  is  either  observed 

by  itself,  or,  what  is  more  common,  in  conjunction  with  fractures  of 

the  skull.     According  to  Prescott,  among  sixty-eight  fractures  of  the 

skull  fourteen  were  combined  with  diastasis  of  the   sutures.      Only 

very  great  violence— such  as  from  a  fall  upon  the  head,  a  falling  beam, 

or  a  blunt,  wedge-shaped  body,  which  forces  its  way  into  the  suture — 

can  bring  about  separation  of  a  suture,-  as  the  dentations  interlock 

very  firmly.     They  occur  not  only  in  young  persons,  but  in  adults  as 

well.     Owing  to  the  great  violence,  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  the 

sinuses,  and  the  brain  itself  are  often  injured,  and  hence  the  prognosis 

is  unfavourable.     In  case  recovery  takes  place,  there  is  either  a  bony 

or  fibrous  union  of  the  bones.     In  young  individuals  the  growth  of 

bone  is  not  interfered  with.     After  extirpation  of  a  suture  in  a  young 

rabbit  Gudden  observed    the    formation   of  a  new  suture,  and  the 
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growth  of  tlie  bone  was  not  disturbed.  Sutures  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  boundary  hnes  of  the  normal -growing  portion  of  the 
separate  cranial  bones. 

The  diagnosis  of  diastasis  of  a  suture  is,  of  course,  easiest  when  it 
is  exposed  owing  to  a  wound  in  the  skin ;  but  even  in  subcutaneous 
separations  the  gap  can  often  be  felt  through  the  skin. 

The  treatment  of  diastasis  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  fracture 
of  the  skull  (see  page  51). 

Injuries  of  the  Cranial  Bones  in  InfEUita— It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to 
speak  of  injuries  to  the  cranial  bones  in  children,  which  in  many  ways  are 
of  interest  to  tlie  physician. 

In  the  first  place,  displacement  of  tlie  bones  of  the  skull  may  occur  dur- 
ing the  j)assaffe  of  the  fcjetal  head  thi'ouj^h  the  i)elvis,  and  it  takes  a  particu- 
lar form  in  tlie  different  presen tuitions.  Thus  it  is  found  in  the  ordinary 
occipito-frontal  presentations  that  the  <K*cipital  bone  is  pushed  beneath  the 
pari(»tals,  and  tlie  etlj^e  of  one  parietal  bone  overlaps  the  edge  of  the  other. 
Moi*e  rarely  the  two  parietiil  bones  oveiTide  each  other  in  a  sagittal  direc- 
tion, so  that  one  parietal  hone  conies  to  lie  posterior  to  the  other.  Tliis 
displacement  of  the  cranial  bones  is  esi)ecially  common  in  the  case  of  a 
narrow  jielvis ;  it  disappears  again  very  quickly,  and  serious  consequences 
are  only  to  be  feared  when  there  is  sunultaneous  intracranial  haemor- 
rhage. 

In  the  second  place,  changes  in  the  shape  of  the  skull  occur  during  de- 
livery, esix»cially  flatteuing  of  the  craiiijil  bones  from  pressure  against  the 
promontory  of  the  sjicrum,  and  the  op]K>site — an  increase  in  the  convexity. 
In  right  CK'cipito-frontal  positions  the  left  parietal  bcme  is  flattened.  In 
the  ca.se  of  a  narrow  ]>elvis,  foi*ceps  deliveries,  and  forcible  extraction  of  the 
child,  groovtnl,  funnel-shaped,  or  spoon-shaped  ilepressions  may  result.  It  is 
only  rjuvly  that  these  d(»pressions  aiv  cimibiiied  with  fractures  of  the  skull 
in  the  form  of  fissures,  hut  a  conM»siM)nding  haemorrhage* almost  always  takes 
place  l)eneath  the  skull  ((•e])halh;cmatoma).  Here,  also,  the  child's  life  is 
endang<?r(Ml  only  fn>m  intracranial  hjiMiiorrhage.  But,  as  is  well  known, 
the  child  may  die  fi*om  asphyxia  during  the  ])rotnicted  hirth. 

Real  fraetuivs  of  the  skull  are  only  ran»ly  ohs<»rved  in  infants,  and  may 
then  hi*  due  to  pressure  of  the  forceps  (Kritsch),  moiv  often  to  pressure  of 
the  head  against  the  promontory  of  the  siicrum.  or  another  part  of  the  |)elvis 
in  case  of  dispi-oiKU'tion  hetween  the  head  and  the  ]>elvis,  and  are  then  usu- 
ally combined  with  a  <'orivs])onding  dejM'i'ssion  of  the  bones.  Fractures  of 
this  sort  are  most  common  in  the  pariet^il  hones.  Congenital  fissures  and 
gaps  .should  not  l>e  mistaken  for  fractur(\s  :  the  former  occur  only  in  certain 
ivgions  of  the  .skull,  such  as  in  the  (K'cipitil  and  j)arietal  hones,  and  are 
symmetrical  (Hofmannl. 

The  condyles  of  the  occi])ital  bone  may  he  })roken  ofV  })y  cej)]ialotripsy 
and  extraction  of  the  head  in  hrtHvli  pn'sentations.  Winckcl  has  rejM)rt«Hl  a 
case  in  which  it  <H»curre<l  in  an  ordinary  v<*rtex  ]>i*escntation. 

In  some  cases  sutures  are  torn  a[)art.  especially  the  siigittal,  coronal,  and 
squamo-parietal. 
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The  prognosis  of  the  above-mentioned  injuries  and  even  of  the  fractures 
is  favourable.  It  is  only  from  intracranial  haemorrhage  resulting  in  com- 
pression of  the  brain  that  death  is  likely  to  result  soon  after  birth. 


§  11.  Diseases  of  the  Cranial  Bonesw — Of  the  diseases  of  the  cranial 
bones  we  shall  fii*8t  take  up  acute  inflaiumation  of  the  periosteum  and 
medulla — acute  periostitis  and  acute  osteomyelitis. 

Acnte  Periostitis. — Acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the 
cranial  bones,  the  so-called  pericranium  {^periostitis  a<nita  cranii, peri- 
craniti^  aouta),  is  usually  the  result  of  fresh  injuries  to  the  head  which 
have  not  run  an  aseptic  course,  or  it  may  follow  inflammatory  and 
suppurative  processes  which  have  already  lasted  some  time,  such  as 
granulating  wounds  or  ulcers  of  various  kinds,  necrosis  of  the  cranial 
bones,  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  and  in  the  mastoid  process,  etc. 
Acute  periostitis  either  exists  by  itself  or  is  complicated  by  a  cellulitis 
or  erysipelas.  The  inflammation  begins  either  primarily  in  the  peri- 
cranium or  it  results  secondarily  from  the  spreading  of  an  inflamma- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood,  such  as  a  cellulitis  of  the  soft  parts. 

As  regards  the  clinical  course  of  acute  periostitis,  mild  grades  may 
occur  which  do  not  go  on  to  suppuration,  especially  if  an  early  incision 
is  made.  In  other  cases  the  inflammation  is  very  severe  from  the 
outset  and  often  begins  with  a  chill,  and  is  characterized  by  a  high 
fever  and  a  marked  tendency  to  rapid  extension,  with  a  corresponding 
separation  of  the  periosteum  from  the  bone.  In  such  cases  a  li^rd, 
very  tender  swelling  is  found  over  the  inflamed  portion  of  the  skull, 
with  cedema  of  the  overlying  skin  and  tlie  adjacent  parts,  such  as  the 
face  and  neck.  The  skin  is  usually  involved  secondarily,  and  becomes 
reddened  and  (edematous.  After  tlie  inflammation  has  lasted  some 
days,  fluctuation  may  be  easily  detected,  pus  in  greater  or  less  quanti- 
.ties  escapes  on  making  an  incision,  and  the  bone  is  bared  of  its  peri- 
osteum over  a  variable  area.  After  the  escape  of  the  pus  the  peri- 
osteum, which  has  been  lifted  from  the  bone,  resumes  its  normal 
position  without  necrosis  of  the  bone  having  taken  place.  Even 
when  the  periosteum  is  destroyed  by  suppuration,  the  exposed  bone 
often  does  not  become  necrotic.  The  apparently  dead  bone,  which 
has  a  white  appearance,  becomes  covered,  especially  under  a8ej)tic  treat- 
ment, ^vith  a  red  layer  of  granulation  tissue,  and  a  complete  return 
to  the  normal  can  take  place.  In  other  cases  necrosis  of  a  larger 
or  smaller  area  of  bone  occurs;  it  is  usually  superflcial,  and  only 
rarely  affects  its  whole  thickness,  as  the  blood  suj)ply  of  the  ])oiie 
from  the  dura  is  not  altered.  Separation  of  the  secjuestrum  in  necro- 
sis of  the  skull  is  usually  very  slow.  In  case  of  extensive  necrosis 
involving   the  wliole   thickness  of  the  bone   a   corresponding   defect 
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usually  remains  behind,  as  only  small  defects  become  filled  in  again 
witb  bone.  During  the  separation  of  the  sequestrum,  in  case  of 
complete  necrosis,  the  circumscribed  demarcating  suppuration  may 
suddenly  give  rise  to  a  meningitis,  ending  fatally. 

By  far  the  most  dangerous  form  of  acute  periostitis  is  the  septic, 
which  is  usually  combined  with  septic  osteomyelitis.  These  ichorous 
inflammations  of  the  pericraniujn  and  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones 
usually  result  fatally  from  septic  meningitis,  general  sepsis,  or  sinus 
thrombosis  and  pyflemia. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  acute  periostitis  of  the  cranial  bones  is  made  from 
symptoms  similar  to  those  in  cellulitis  of  the  scalp,  which  is  so  frequently 
present  at  the  same  time.  In  those  inflammations  which  begin  primarily  in 
the  pericranium  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  are  at  first  less 
atfected  than  in  the  case  of  a  diffuse  cellulitis,  the  inflammatory  swelling  is 
very  firm,  deeply  located,  and  extremely  tender  on  pi-essure,  while  the  skin 
itself  is  at  first  movable  over  tliis  hard,  painful  tumour. 

The  prognosis  of  every  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pericraniimi 
of  any  extent  must  be  given  cautiously,  as  there  is  always  danger,  particu- 
larly of  a  fatal  meningitis. 

Treatment  of  Acute  Ferioranitit. — It  is,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  great- 
est importance,  for  the  sake  of  prophylaxis,  to  treat  all  fresh  injuries  to 
the  head,  granulating  wounds,  old  suppurative  processes,  etc.,  with  the 
strictest  attention  to  antisepsis.  In  this  way  suppurative  pericranitiB 
as  well  as  cellulitis  is  most  easily  prevented. 

The  treatment  of  acute  periostitis  of  the  cranial  bones,  when  already 
present,  consists  in  making,  as  early  as  possible,  an  incision  through  the 
painful,  infiltrated  portion  of  the  cranium  down  to  the  bone  in  order 
to  relieve  the  tension  and  allow  the  pus  to  escape.  One  should  not 
wait  until  fluctuation  can  be  made  out,  but  the  sooner  the  incision  is 
made  before  suppuration  begins,  the  more  favourable  the  course  and 
the  more  likely  will  the  formation  of  pus  be  prevented.  Any  wounds 
that  may  be  present  must  be  carefully  examined  and  disinfected, 
while  undermined  sinuses  are  freely  opened.  In  the  case  of  a  difihise 
septic  periostitis  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  numerous  incisions  in 
order  to  allow  the  septic  pus  to  escape  freely,  and  short  drainage-tubes 
are  placed  in  the  openings  thus  made,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the  pus 
keeps  on  discharging  for  a  sufficiently  long  time.  Finally,  an  anti- 
septic protective  dressing,  consisting  of  iodoform,  sterilized  gauze,  and 
cotton  or  moss  pads,  is  applied.  Dressings  that  exert  much  pressure 
are  to  be  avoided,  in  order  that  the  pus  may  not  be  pressed  farther 
into  the  tissues.  If  necrosis  of  the  bone  is  present,  one  should  at  first 
wait  to  see  whether  it  does  not  subside.  If,  however,  necrosis  of  the 
bone  is  assured  and  a  line  of  demarcation  forms,  it  is  not  necessary,  as 
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is  UBuallj  the  case,  to  wait  for  a  complete  separation  of  the  seques- 
trum, but,^  order  to  bring  about  a  more  rapid  healing,  the  necrotic 
bone  may  either  be  pried  out  with  a  periosteal  elevator  or  cut  away 
with  the  chisel  and  mallet  until  bleeding  bone  is  reached.  In  these 
operations,  as  well  as  in  the  after-treatment  of  necrosis,  the  rules  of 
antisepsis  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Any  resulting  defects  involving  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone 
must  be  protected  either  by  wearing  a  cap  with  a  leather  pad  or  metal 
plate,  or  they  may  be  covered  by  a  plastic  flap  consisting  of  skin, 
periosteum,  and  bone,  by  small  pieces  of  bone  transplanted  from 
children  or  young  animals,  or  by  decalcified  bones  or  celluloid  plates 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery,  p.  144). 

Acute  Suppurative  Osteomyelitis  of  the  Cranial  Bones  usually  results, 
like  ceUulitis  and  acute  periostitis,  from  wounds  of  the  head  which 
have  not  run  an  aseptic  course,  especially  if  the  bone  has  been  fissured 
or  shattered.  The  so-called  idiopathic  acute  infectious  osteomyelitis  of 
the  cranial  bones  caused  by  infection  through  the  blood  is  extremely 
rare. 

Acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  of  the  cranial  bones  begins  either 
primarily  in  the  diploe  or  secondarily  after  suppurative  periostitis  or 
cellulitis,  and  is  caused  by  the  Staj>hylococ(ms pyogenes  aureus^  less  often 
by  the  Staphylococcus  pyogenes  albusj  or  by  both  together.  Acute 
suppurative  osteomyelitis  is,  in  short,  a  phlegmon  of  the  diploe  of  the 
cranial  bones.  The  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  suppuration  are  vari- 
able. The  periosteum  is  always  and  the  dura  mater  frequently  in- 
volved in  the  inflammation.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the 
suppurative  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  diploe — as,  for  example,  in 
a  ease  reported  by  Bilguer,  which  resulted  from  a  superficial  sabre-cut 
which  did  not  perforate  the  bone.  In  this  case,  upon  trephining,  the 
pus  flowed  from  the  diploe  alone,  the  periosteum  and  dura  mater  being 
intact.  Here,  too,  there  is  danger  of  death  from  sui)purative  menin- 
gitis or  sinus  thrombosis  with  pyaemia  which  may  be  ca,used  by  a  direct 
spreading  of  the  inflammation  along  the  veins  into  the  cranial  cavity 
by  way  of  the  foramina,  and  especially  the  emissaries,  or  pieces  of 
infected  thrombi  become  detached  and  are  carried  by  the  circula- 
tion to  the  interior  of  the  cranial  cavity. 

In  rare  cases  circumscribed  chronic  bone  abscesses  have  been  found 
in  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones  after  injuries  to  the  head,  and  were 
healed  by  trephining. 

The  treatment  of  acute  suppurative  osteomyelitis  is  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  acute  suppurative  periostitis  which  has  been  described 
above.     Here,  also,  one  must  provide  for  the  escape  of  the  pus  and 
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disinfection  of  the  focus  of  inflammation.  Hence  it  may  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  external  table,  or  the  inner  talkie  as  well,  wit|^  the  chisel 
and  hammer.  It  is  often  sufficient  to  scrape  out  the  softened  bone 
with  the  sharp  spoon  and  disinfect  thoroughly.  By  means  of  an  anti- 
septic after-treatment  aseptic  healing  should  be  striven  for,  and  exten- 
sion of  the  inflammation  to  the  cranial  ca\dty  avoided  (see  also  Treat- 
ment of  Osteomyelitis,  in  the  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  104). 

OsteophlebitiB  Cranii — Inflammation  of  the  veins  of  the  skull  is 
usually  the  result  of  infected  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  and  bone.  It 
is  generally  found  in  conjunction  with  acute  osteomyelitis,  and  is  very 
likely  to  prove  fatal  by  causing  meningitis,  sinus  phlebitis,  sinus 
thrombosis,  and  pyjKmia.  The  exposed  bone,  or  its  diploe,  is  in  ad- 
vanced and  severe  cases  infiltrated  with  pus  and  of  a  greenish-yellow 
colour,  just  as  in  acute  osteomyelitis.  In  such  cases  energetic  measures 
must  be  adopted,  and  the  bone  which  is  infiltrated  with  pus  chiselletl 
away  in  its  entire  thickness,  in  order  to  save  the  ])atient  from  death 
from  meningitis,  sinus  phlebitis,  and  pyaemia  ((''zemy,  Bergmann,  the 
author). 

Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Cranial  Bones  either  result  from  an 
acute  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis,  or  they  are  of  a  tubercular  or  syphi- 
litic nature.  We  shall  take  up  only  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  of  the 
cranial  bones. 

Tubercnlosis  of  the  Cranial  Bones  is  either  a  primary  tuberculosis  of 
the  bone — i.  e.,  a  primary  tubercular  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis — or  it 
is  secondary  to  tubercular  infiammation  of  the  soft  parts,  such  as  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  middle  ear,  for  example. 

Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  bone  in  the  form  of  a  primary  tuber- 
cular periostitis  or  osteomyelitis  most  commonly  attacks  young  indi- 
viduals who  are  suffering  from  local  tuberculosis  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Generally  speaking,  the  cranial  bones  are  but  slightly  inclined 
to  tubercular  disease.  Its  most  frcciuent  location  is  in  the  frontal  and 
parietal  regions,  and  usually  makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  a 
circumscribed,  inflammatory,  and  (edematous  swelling  of  the  soft  spots 
which  is  painful  and  tender  on  pressure.  An  abscess  is  gradually 
formed,  but  a  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  circumscribed  tubercular 
focusi  is  difficult  (m  account  of  the  firm,  resisting  aponeurosis  and  the 
flkin.  Hence  one  can  understiuid  why  it  is  that,  in  case  operative 
measures  are  delayed  very  long,  the  caries  may  have  already  involved 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone  so  that  the  dura  or  even  the  pulsating 
brain  is  exiK>sed.  In  such  cases  death  from  tubercular  meningitis  or 
sinus  thrombosis  with  general  miliary  tuberculosis  is  to  be  feared. 
Tubercular  erosion  of  a  sinus  or  of  the  internal  carotid  has  also  been 
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observed,  for  example,  in  tubercular  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone. 

Secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  bone  may  occur,  for  example,  in  the 
ethmoid  bone  from  tubercular  ulcers  in  the  nose.  Caries  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  which  is  of  such  frequent 
occurrence,  is  probably,  as  a  rule,  tubercular  in  nature,  and  results 
from  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  (see  §  76,  Diseases  of 
the  Tympanum).  Secondary  tubercular  caries  may  furthermore  occur 
in  other  parts  of  the  skull,  especially  on  the  forehead  in  conjunction 
with  lupus. 

The  prognosis  of  tubercular  caries  is  good  in  the  sense  that  healing  usually 
takes  place  after  a  suitable  energetic  operative  treatment,  but  as  otlier  organs 
are  usually  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease,  the  prognosis  is  rendered  much 
less  favourable. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  tubercular  caries  of  the  skull  the  typical  circum- 
scribed chronic  inflammation,  especially  in  the  above-mentioned  localities, 
and  the  usual  presence  of  tubercular  disease  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  such 
as  the  skin  and  lungs,  are  of  importance.  The  diagnosis  is,  however,  ren- 
dered certain  by  the  demonsti*ation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  caries  of  the  skull  consists  in  early 
and  energetic  operative  measures — i.  e.,  in  incision,  scraping  with  the 
sharp  spoon,  or  chiselling  out  the  tubercular  focus  until  healthy  bone 
is  reached.  It  will  sometimes  be  impossible  to  avoid  opening  the 
cranial  cavity.  If  the  caries  has  already  opened  the  cranial  caiHlty,  a 
tubercular  abscess  is  often  found  outside  and  inside  the  skull,  and 
these  are  connected  by  a  fistula  which  perforates  the  bone.  In  such 
eases  the  inner  tubercular  focus  must  be  entirely  exposed  by  chiselling 
away  the  bone,  any  sequestra  that  may  be  present  removed,  the  dura 
scraped  with  the  sharp  spoon,  and  finally  the  outer  abscess  thoroughly 
excised.  The  wound  is  drained  and  either  closed  by  sutures  or  left 
open.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  close  large  defects  by  a  flap  of  skin  and 
periosteum  taken  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  field  of 
operation  is  then  dusted  over  with  iodoform  powder  and  coNcred  by 
an  aseptic  protective  dressing  of  sterilized  gauze,  moss,  wood  wool,  or 
cotton. 

In  case  of  secondarv  tubercular  caries  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  for 
example,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  diseased  focus 
should  be  exposed  in  the  same  way  and  scraped  out  thoroughly  with  a 
sharp  spoon.  In  case  of  tubercular  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  temporal  bone  the  mastoid  process  is  trephined  (see  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  §  78),  and  in  tuberculosis  of  the  ethmoid  bone  the  nose  may  be 
split  open  in  the  median  line  or  temporarily  resected  in  the  line  of  the 
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naso-labial  fold  (see  Operations  on  the  Nose,  §  41).  Should  defects  in 
the  bone  of  considerable  size  result,  they  must  be  covered  over  by 
wearing  a  protective  cap  provided  with  a  leather  pad  or  metal  plate. 
In  suitable  cases  defects  may  be  closed  by  transplantation  of  small 
pieces  of  cartilage  or  bone  taken  from  children  or  young  animals,  or 
by  the  formation  of  pedunculated  flaps  fi*om  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. The  latter  should  consist  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  scalp  and 
outer  table  of  the  skull — i.  e.,  a  piece  of  bone  of  the  proper  size  is 
chiselled  out,  leaving  the  diploe  and  inner  table  intact. 

Syphilifl  of  the  Soft  Farts  and  Bones  of  the  SknlL— Syphilis  occurs  in 
the  soft  partij  of  the  skull,  as  in  other  portions  of  the  body,  in  the  form 
of  syphilides — for  example,  on  the  forehead,  along  the  border  of  the 
hair  {corona  venerw).  These  syphilides  on  the  head  are  either  macu- 
lar, papular,  squamous,  vesicular,  or  pustular.  Moreover,  circum- 
scribed gummata  are  found  on  the  scalp,  especially  in  the  skin,  less 
often  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  aponeurosis,  or  occipito- 
frontalis  muscle.  These  soft,  boggy  tumours,  which  are  characteristic 
of  syphilis,  may  disappear  again  gradually  just  as  they  began,  particu- 
larly if  a  suitable  antisyphilitic  treatment  is  instituted.  In  other  cases 
ulcers  are  formed  owing  to  their  breakhig  down  and  coming  to  the 
surface.  Their  size  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg. 
Sometimes  spreading  serpentine  ulcers  are  formed  from  these  gum- 
mata and  from  pustular  syphilides,  which  gradually  involve  the  perios- 
teum and  Ixme. 

Premature  falling  out  of  the  hair  is  another  result  of  syphilis  {alo- 
pecia Myj)hiHtica).  The  extent  of  this  syphilitic  alopecia,  which  usually 
involves  the  scalp  in  a  uniform  manner,  is  very  variable,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  complete  or  almost  complete  baldness  occurs.  The  prognosis  is 
favourable  and  the  hair  is,  as  a  rule,  completely  restored,  especially  in 
young  persons  and  under  an  antisyphilitic  treatment.  Circumscrited 
alopecia  usually  results  from  a  deep  ulcerjitive  destruction  of  the  skin 
of  the  scalp. 

Syphilitic  disease  of  the  cranial  bones  is  either  secondary  to  syphilis 
of  the  soft  parts  or  arises  })rimarily  in  the  periosteum,  diploe,  or  endo- 
cranium.  These  different  localizations  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
clinically.  Bone  syphilis  occurs  in  the  tertiary  jwriod,  and  its  favourite 
locations  are  the  frontal  and  parietal  bones. 

Syphilitic  periostitis  usually  takes  the  form  of  circumscribed  gum- 
matous nodules,  or  it  may  apjH^ar  as  a  more  diffuse  gummatous  perios- 
titis. Verj'  often  both  fonns  are  found  together.  Periosteal  gum- 
mata are  usually  multiple,  flat,  elastic*  tumours  which  may  reach  the 
size  of  an  apple.    Inflammatory  symptoms  are  absent,  and  they  are  ordi- 
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narily  only  slightly  painful.  They  may  remaia  unchanged  for  months 
or  years,  and  disappear  entirely  under  antiayphilitic  treatment,  in 
whicli  caee  corresponding  hollows  in  the  bone  usually  result  (see  Fig. 


_  _  -Syphilitic  difect  (D)  of  Iho  frontal 
buue  csuseii  bv  it  gmuinn  iPatbologiail 
■□atitute  at  LcijiBic). 

43).  In  other  cases  they  come  to  the  surface,  break  down  and  slough. 
Here,  also,  they  often  run  a  course  lasting  for  years,  and  very  large 
defects  involving  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone  may  result,  which, 
if  healing  takes  place,  become  closed  by  a  membranous  covering  (Fig. 
44).  Not  a  few  patients,  however,  die  of  meningitis  or  sinus  throm- 
l>c»is. 

Instead  of  circumscribed  gummata  there  may   be  a  diffuse  gum- 
matous periostitis  that  has  a  marked  tendency  to  spread  continuously 


)  «— DiffuHC  Burtv  hiperoetwis  of  tl 
Bkull  from  »>philitio  penortitin  o^'"""' 
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and  can  lead  to  extensive  carious  destruction  of  the  bone,  which  may 
be  superficial  or  may  extend  through  to  the  dura  (aec  Fig  4,'i).  This 
diffuse  gnmuiatoufi  periostitis  can  often  be  plainlj  shown  to  be  made 
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up  of  fimall  circumscribed  gummata.  It  may  remain  subcutaneous  for 
a  comparatively  long  time,  until  finally,  owing  to  an  increasing  thin- 
ning of  the  skin,  inflammatory  complications,  or  traumatisms,  it  breaks 
through  and  leads  to  profuse  foetid  suppuration,  in  the  course  of  which 
a  considerable  area  of  bone  can  be  laid  bare. 

The  destruction  of  bone  in  syphilis  of  the  skull  is  either  the  result 
of  a  syphilitic  infiltration  which  goes  on  to  caries,  or  healthy  sclerotic 
portions  may  become  necrotic  after  destruction  of  the  periosteum.  The 
syphilitic  secjuestra  thus  formed  are  cast  off  very  slowly. 

The  bone,  however,  in  syphilis  of  the  skull  is  not  always  destroyed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  new  fonnation  of  bone  sometimes  predomi- 
nates, giving  rise  to  a  circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  thickening  of  the 
bone.  This  ossifying  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  is  usually  found  in 
conjunction  with  gummata,  but  in  rarer  cases  it  occurs  alone  and  may 
lead  to  the  formation  of  diffuse  wartv  exostoses  of  the  cranial  bones 
(see  Fig.  4(>).  The  formation  of  ivorylike  sclerotic  bone  is  character- 
istic of  syphilis  in  contrast  to  tul)erculosis. 

In  the  diploe  syphilis  gives  rise  to  exactly  the  same  primary  changes 
as  in  the  periosteum.  Much  more  fre(juently,  however,  syphilitic 
osteomyelitis  arises  secondarily  from  the  periosteum. 

Gummata  also  occur  primarily  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  be- 
tween the  bone  and  dura,  or  within  the  substance  of  the  dui'a,  or  on  its 
inner  surface  {jHiehymeniiHjHis  qummoHii)^  and  here  seldom  undergo  a 
suppurative  softening,  but  ai*e  more  likely  to  become  caseous.  More- 
over, exostoses  may  be  formed  here  with  or  without  gummata.  Occa- 
sionally syphilitic  disease  of  the  endocranium  results  only  in  a  thicken- 
ing of  the  dura,  with  the  formation  of  strong  adhesions  l>ctween  it  and 
the  bone,  and  this  is  often  the  cause  of  the  severe  headaches  which  also 
occur  in  the  ossifying  and  gunnnatous  forms. 

The  prognosis  of  syphilis  of  tlie  skull  is  fairly  g(xxi,  and,  even  though  the 
disease  is  very  extensive,  complete  healing  can  l>e  bnmght  about  by  a  suit- 
able ^eneml  and  l(K*al  antisyi)liilitic  treatment.  But  the  more  extensive  the 
disease  the  worse  the  j)rospe<*t  of  a  complete  cun»,  as  in  such  cas<»s  syphilis  of 
the  int«»rnal  organs,  (»s])ecially  of  the  brain,  is  usually  present.  Death  results 
from  jjreneral  marasmus,  waxy  de^nenition  of  the  alxlominal  viscera,  syphi- 
lis of  the  brain,  or  suddenly  from  acute  menin'^itis  or  sinus  thrombosis  with 
pyaemia. 

The  diaj^nosis  of  syj)hilis  of  the  cranial  l)on(\s  is  usually  easy  to  make 
from  the  characteri.stic  apiM'amnce  of  tlie  hn'al  disease,  fixwn  the  hi.story  of 
the  patient,  and  other  symptoms  of  syphilis  winch  have  jyersisted. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  skull  is  constitutional  and  local, 
the  latter  being  similar  to  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skull. 
The  constitutional  treatment  of  syphilis  may  be  successful  in  every 
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stage,  and  consists  in  the  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  or 
the  iodide  of  sodium  (one  to  two  or  three  grammes  a  day,  and  some- 
times more)  and  in  the  use  of  mercury,  either  internally,  hypodennat- 
icaUy,  or,  what  is  best,  in  the  form  of  inunctions.  (For  further  particu- 
lars of  the  treatment  of  syphilis  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  84.)  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  patient  by  good  air,  nourishing  food,  wine,  etc. 

As  regards  the  local  treatment  I  refer  to  what  was  said  about  the 
treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  skull  (page  69).  I  should  merely  like 
to  warn  against  too  free  a  use  of  the  chisel  in  syphilis  of  the  skull ; 
the  constitutional  antisypliilitic  treatment  is  of  more  avail.  Circum- 
scribed necrotic  areas  which  are  cast  oflE  very  slowly  may,  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  about  more  rapid  healing,  be  removed  with  the  chisel. 

HecroUB  of  the  Cranial  Bones  has  already  been  mentioned  several  times, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  summarize  at  this  point  the  most  important  facts  relat- 
ing to  it 

The  causes  of  necrosis  are  injuries  of  various  sorts,  burns,  or  inflamma- 
tory processes,  such  as  cellulitis,  suppurative  periostitis,  tuberculosis,  syphilis, 
etc.  When  speaking  of  injuries  of  the  skull  we  saw  that  necrosis  of  the 
bone  may  be  avoided,  even  after  a  very  extensive  avulsion  of  the  scalp  and 
periosteum,  by  causing  the  wound  to  heal  aseptically.  If  the  bone  has  not 
completely  lost  its  vitality,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the  injury,  entirely  sepa- 
rated splinters  of  bone  may,  as  we  have  already  said,  heal  in  place  again 
under  aseptic  treatment.  The  chief  cause  of  necrosis  is  suppuration  in  the 
form  of  a  suppurative  periostitis,  osteomyelitis,  and  endocranitis.  Even 
when  suppuration  is  already  present  and  the  bone  is  exjwsed,  the  necrosis, 
which  has  apparently  already  begun,  raay  often  be  prevented  if  the  suppura- 
tion is  terminated  quickly  enough.  It  should  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that,  although  the  periosteum  may  be  torn  off  or  become  separated  by 
a  suppurative  periostitis,  the  cranial  bones  are  very  well  supplied  with  blood 
from  the  dura  mater.  In  the  same  way  one  can  understand  that  after  exten- 
sive bums  of  the  scalp — for  example,  in  children  or  epileptics — necrosis  may 
be  entirely  absent  or  only  sui^erficial  in  case  the  wounds  inin  an  aseptic 
course.  Deep  bums  may,  however,  give  rise  to  very  extensive  necrosis, 
which  is  in  part  due  to  the  resulting  suppuration.  Broca  reported  a  case  in 
which  three  fourths  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  became  necrotic,  exposing  in 
some  places  the  dura.  Memel  observed  a  very  extensive  necrosis  which  was 
due  to  thrombosis  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 
For  a  description  of  the  necrosis  resulting  from  suppuration,  tuberculosis,  and 
sypliilis  of  the  scalp,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  65-72. 

The  special  features  of  necrosis  of  the  skull  are  somewhat  as  follows  : 

First  of  all  there  is  the  danger  of  meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  or  brain 
abscess  from  perforation  into  the  cranial  cavity,  and  in  this  respect  necrosis 
of  the  skull  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  necrosis  of  bone.  Usually, 
however,  in  case  of  perforation,  the  necrotic  area  and  the  demarcating  sup- 
puration become  shut  off  by  granulations  and  adhesions  from  the  rest  of  the 
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cranial  cavity.  It  is,  moreover,  characteristic  of  necrosis  of  the  skull  that  no 
involucrum  is  formed.  If  in  one  place  the  bone  dies  in  its  whole  thickness 
over  a  considerable  area,  the  defect,  except  in  young  individuals,  is  not  closed 
by  newly  formed  bone,  but  by  a  dense  connective- tissue  cicatrix  which  is 
adherent  to  the  dura.  It  is  only  exceptionally  that  defects  are  covered  in  by 
bone  in  adults.  Kiister,  however,  reports  a  case  in  which  a  defect  ten  centi- 
metres long  and  eight  centimetres  wide,  in  the  frontal  bone  of  a  woman  forty 
years  old,  became  filled  in  with  bone.  Occasionally  the  necrosis  is  confined 
to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull — for  example,  after  fractures  of  the  skull. 

The  treatment  of  necrosis  of  the  skull  is,  first  of  all,  prophylactic — i.  e., 
the  suppuration,  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  same,  should  be  prevented 
after  injuries  by  antiseptic  treatment  of  the  wound,  and  when  present 
should  be  limited  by  prompt  incisions  and  antisepsis.  If  necrosis  is  already 
present,  the  suppuration  must  be  checked  by  antiseptic  measures.  In  this 
way  meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  and  brain  abscess  are  best  prevented.  If 
the  necrosis  is  suificiently  localized  by  a  line  of  demarcation,  and  the  com- 
plete separation  of  the  sequestrum  is  delayed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  the 
latter  with  the  chisel  until  healthy  bleeding  bone  is  reached.  All  oi>era- 
tions  for  necrosis  must  be  performed  with  strict  attention  to  asepsis,  espe- 
cially when  the  bone  has  to  be  resected,  in  order  to  get  at  a  sequestrum  on 
the  inner  surface  of  tlie  skull. 

Defects  in  the  cranial  bones  of  appreciable  size  should  be  protected  by 
wearing  a  leather  pad  or  a  metal  plate,  or  they  may  be  ck>sed  by  the  trans- 
plantation of  small  pieces  of  bone  or  cartilage  taken  from  young  animals  or 
children  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  101),  by  pedunculated  flaps  of  skin, 
periosteum,  and  bone  taken  from  tlie  immediate  neiglibourhood.  or,  finally, 
by  decalcified  bone  plates  (Senn)  or  celluloid  plates  (Friinkel).  The  flap  of 
soft  parts  and  bone  consists  of  a  |M>rtion  of  the  scalp  with  the  pi*riosteum, 
and  a  piece  of  bone  of  the  right  size  wliich  is  chiselled  out  of  the  external 
table.  In  exceptional  cas(^s  large  def(K*ts  niiK*  to  ten  centimetres  in  circum- 
ference have  become  complett^ly  covertxl  in  of  thenis(^lves  (Kiister,  Bruns), 
and  it  sometimes  seems  as  though  the  power  of  regeiier.ition  possessed  by 
the  cranial  bones  were  greater  than  has  liitlierto  bet^n  supposed. 

Atrophy  of  the  Cranial  Bones.— The  tliickness  of  the  skull  varies  in  dif- 
ferent individuals.  Atr<>]>liy  of  the  cranial  bones  is  eitlier  c<mgenital  or 
acquired.  Some  p(?ople  have  a  nMuarkably  thin  skull,  so  that  frax'tures  rt\sult 
from  very  slight  injuries.  I  rtK'ently  obs<'rv'ed  a  case  in  which  a  man  twenty 
years  old  receivtnl  a  fra<*ture  of  the  base  })y  jumping  from  his  horse.  The 
autopsy  showed  the  skull  to  be  extremely  thin  and  very  translucent. 

In  infants  incomplete  ossiiication  of  the  skull  {ajtlasid  cranif)  is  some- 
times observed  which  in  some  ca.st^s  is  found  ov<*i-  the  entire  skull  and  some- 
times is  confined  to  this  or  that  bone.  It  is  inohahlv  caustMl  hv  UvUi]  rhachi- 
tis.  In  the  milder  forms  of  this  contifenital  aj)lasia  tluM'e  are  comi)lete  defects 
in  the  extremely  thin  In^nes,  espei'ially  in  tlie  frontal  hone,  and  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  parietal  bone  near  the  siigittal  suture  (Hofmann,  Parrot).  In 
very  marked  citses  small  plates  of  bone,  varying  in  size  and  as  thin  as  pai)er, 
are  found  lying  in  large  membranous  areas  fonnid  from  the  jxM'iosteuni 
and  dura;  these  .small  Ixmy  plates  send  out  fine  radiating  ])r<K'esses  into  the 
membranous  portions  of  the  skull.      After  birth,  ossiiication  of  the  skull. 
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especiallj'  iu  the  milder  cases,  goes  on  more  rapidly,  aiid  not  infrequently 
abnormal  cranial  sutures  are  fonned,  which  are  Moiiietimes  present  in  great 
numbers  (Fig.  47).  In  the  more  extreme  cases  of  aplasia  the  children  are 
otherwise  so  titmphic  that  they  usually  die 
very  soon,  especially  if  placed  in  unfavour- 
able surroundings. 

The  cau.«es  of  the  congenital  incomplete 
ossiHcatiun  of  the  skull  or  icetal  rhachitis 
are  to  be  looked  for  particularly  in  the 
mother's  poor  state  of  nourishment,  in  con- 
genital syphilis,  or  in  hydrocephalus. 

Inoomplele  ossification  at  a  particular 
point  of  the  skull  may  be  caused  by  tumours, 
especially  dermoids.  In  this  way  some  of 
the  defects  in  the  skull  are  to  be  explained 
which  are  found  in  persons  well  advanced 
in  life,  and  are  caused  by  a  persistence  of  the 
anterior  and  frontal  fontanelles.  Frank  has 
reported  an  interesting  case  which  throws 
light  upon  the  etiology  of  congenital  defects 
of  the  skull.  A  woman  gave  birth  to  three  children,  all  of  whom  had  on 
inilent^MJ,  unossi&ed  area  on  one  side  of  the  forehead,  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  a  tumour  of  the  promontory  of  the  sacrum  upon  the  child's  skull. 

The  treatment  of  a  congenital  circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  aplasia  of 
the  cranial  bones  consists,  above  all.  in  giving  the  child  proper  nounshment, 
in  protecting  the  soft  skull  from  external  injuries,  and  in  removing  any 
tumour  of  the  scalp  that  may  be  present  (see  also  page  55,  Treatment  of 
Defects  of  the  Skutl). 

Acquired  atrophy  of  the  cranial  bones  (atrophia,  seu  anoatoaia  cranii) 
may  likewise  be  circumscribed  or  diffuse,  and  has  many  causes,  such  as  in- 
Hammatory  processes  of  the  periosteum,  medulla,  and  endocranium,  tubercu- 
losis, syphilis,  aneurisms  of  the  bone,  tumours  of  the  scalp,  brain,  and  its 
membranes,  hydrocephalus,  etc.  In  this  category  belongs  also  the  senile 
floteoporosis  of  the  cranial  bones,  which  may  lead  to  complete  disappearance 
of  the  bone — for  example,  symmetrically — on  both  parietal  eminences.  The 
most  common  cause  of  atrophy  of  the  infant's  skull  is  rhachitis,  in  which 
there  is  a  formation  of  imperfect  bone,  and  at  the  same  time  increased  ab- 
sorption of  already  formed  bone.  It  afFects  particularly  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cranial  bones,  and  may  cause  complete  disapjwarance  of  bone  at  various 
places.  The  closure  of  the  craniol  sutures  and  the  fontanelles  is  very  much 
delayed  in  rhachitis.  The  softness  of  the  bone  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
cNxipital  region,  owing  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  child  lies  on  its  back  so 
ntiicli  of  the  time,  and  this  soft,  impressionable  occiput  is  characteristic  of 
rhachittc  atrophy.  This  hereditary  rhachitic  atrophy  is  sometimes  caused  by 
syphilis.  Since  the  soft  skull  readily  yields,  excessive  growth  of  the  cranial 
contents  often  takes  place,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  child  lies  down, 
symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain  may  arise  which  result  sometimes  in  con- 
vulsions. The  position  of  the  head  should  tlierefore  frequently  be  changed 
in  marked  cases  of  this  disease. 
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Osteomalacia  may,  in  the  severest  eases,  involve  the  cranial  bones,  but 
usually  only  to  a  slight  extent.  Heineke  mentions  a  very  unusual  case,  re- 
ported by  Kleberg,  in  which  the  skull  and  inferior  maxilla  of  a  fifty-three- 
year-old  woman,  who  died  at  the  end  of  six  months,  were  found  to  be  the 
seat  of  osteomalacia,  while  all  the  other  bones  of  the  body  were  normal. 
Soft,  irregular  areas,  varying  in  size,  were  found  upon  the  skull. 

The  neuroparalytic  and  trophoneurotic  atrophies  of  bone  resulting  from 
diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  the  central  nervous  system  are  also  of 
interest. 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  atrophy  of  the  cranial  bones  some- 
times occurs  without  any  known  cause,  and  may  lead  to  defects,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  the  occipital  region, 
and  in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone. 

Premature  closure  of  the  cranial  sutures  sometimes  occurs  in  children. 
In  such  cases  the  development  of  the  skull  is  retarded  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  synostosed  suture  (Virchow,  Rindfleisch),  resulting  in  abnormal 
length  of  the  head  or  the  reverse.  In  spite  of  this  disturbed  growth,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  brain  may  go  on  normally.  Microcephalus — i.  e.,  the  for- 
mation of  an  abnormally  small  brain — is  essentially  a  malformation  of  the 
brain ;  the  latter  remains  abnormally  small  because  there  is  too  little  brain 
matter  there,  and  not  because  the  cranial  sutures  ossify  too  early.  For  this 
reason  craniectomy  (see  page  152)  for  microcephalus  is  in  the  majority  of 
ca.ses  an  unjustifiable  operation. 

The  treatment  of  acquired  atrophy  varies  according  to  the  underlying 
cause.  For  the  treatment  of  atrophy  due  to  rhachitis  and  osteomalacia  the 
reader  is  I'eferrcd  to  §§  108  and  109  of  the  Principles  of  Surgery. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Cranial  Bones  is  either  confined  to  a  certain  circum- 
scril>ed  area,  as  in  the  formation  of  exostoses  on  the  outer  and  inner  tables 
(see  Fip:.  34),  or  there  is  a  more  diffuse  increase  in  the  v^olume  of  the  bone. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  cranial  bones  has  also  been  divided  into  the  concen- 
tric and  eccentric  forms.  Concentric  hypertrophy  of  the  bone  includes 
osteosclerosis  and  eburnation — i.  e.,  the  formation  of  very  compact  bone, 
whicli  cxx'urs  es]xx!ially  in  syphilis. 

Eccentric  hypertropliy  of  the  cranial  bones,  or  hyperostosis,  results  in 
a  real  thickening  of  the  lx)ne  by  the  formation  of  fresh  la\'ers  and  is  usually 
combined  with  a  dilTusc  sclerosis.  It  results  in  the  formation  of  circum- 
scribed osteophytes  and  bony  tumours  (osteoniata,  exostoses),  or  is  spread  out 
diffusely  over  sevenil  or  all  of  the  cranial  bones.  This  diffuse  hy])erostosi8 
may  lea<l  to  a  very  great  thickening  and  increase  in  weight  of  the  cranial 
bones  (so-calletl  elephant iitsis  ossium).  Vircliow  calls  this  genend  hyper- 
trophy of  the  cranial  l>ones  Leontiasis  ossium.  Exostoses  of  the  skull  fol- 
low certain  conditions  of  irritiition  in  the  pericranium  and  endocmniuni, 
particularly  in  women  who  have  been  ])r(»gfiant.  From  a  collei'tion  of 
seventy-three  cases  made  by  Willigk  at  the  Pathological  Tnstitut^^  at  Prague, 
all  but  one  were  women.  Among  the  seventy -two  women  fortv-seven  had 
been  pregnant. 

Symptoms  of  cerebral  disturhaniM*  i\rv.  particularly  likely  to  he  caused  by 
circuTnscril.e<l  or  diffuse  hyixM'ostx)sis  in  case  the  tumours,  hy  their  growth 
into  the  cranial  cavity,  diminish  the  amount  of  room   withifi  the  latter. 
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Symptoms  of  acute  compreasioti  do  not,  however,  result,  as  the  brain  accom- 
niodal«s  itself  lo  the  gradually  increaaing  diminution  of  space  by  a  corre- 
sponding atrophy  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The 
cerebral  manifestatiooa  thus  caused  consist  of  headache,  vertigo,  increasing 
dementia,  and  often  convulsions.  Especially  in  diffuse  general  hyperostosis 
of  the  skull  the  patients  usually  die  early,  as  the  result  of  an  increasing 
atrophy  of  the  brain. 

Treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  cranial  bones  is  only  possible  in  the  case 
of  circumscribed  hyperostosis  with  tlie  formation  of  osteomata  and  exostoses 
(see  pages  78-84,  Tumours  of  the  Skull),  but  there  is  none  for  the  diffuse 
variety. 

AneDTimtB  of  the  Cranial  Bonea — Among  aneurisms  of  bone,  those 
of  the  cranial  bones  are  the  most  frequent.  Tlie  dilatations  of  tlie  arte- 
ries which  run  in  the  caDals  of  the  bones 
increase  very  slowly  and  gradually  cause 
the  bone  to  disappear,  so  that  corre- 
sponding defects  ensue  which  may  in- 
volve the  eutire  thickness  of  the  bone. 
Aneurisms  of  the  cranial  bones  are  usu- 
ally multiple,  occurring  in  different  parts 
of  the  skull,  and  after  breaking  tlirough 
externally  beneath  the  scalp  form  elastic 
nodular  tumours  which  pulsate  (see  Fig. 
48).  In  the  early  stages  the  thin,  bony 
covering  bulges  outward  and  often 
crackles  under  pressure.  These  soft, 
fluctuating  tumours  can  be  emptied  by  •'"'■  *8.— AneumoLs  or  tha  cranial 
pressure ;  they  remain  empty  if  the  com- 
mon carotid  on  that  side  is  compressed  and  become  filled  again  as  soon 
as  the  compression  ceases.  In  some  cases  cerebral  symptoms  are  ob- 
eervol  if  the  skull  becomes  perforated  and  the  tumouni  project  into 
the  cranial  cavity. 

The  prc^osis  in  advanced  cases  of  multiple  aneuristns,  which  cover 
a  considerable  area,  is  unfavourable  ;  they  usually  increase  in  size,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  patients  die  from  rupture  of  tlie  aneurisms  exter- 
nally, or  more  commonly  into  the  cranial  cavity,  from  brain  disturb- 
ances or  from  increasing  marasmus. 

Operative  treatment,  consisting  in  resection  of  a  portion  of  the 
skull,  is  only  possible  so  long  as  the  aneurisms  are  circumscribed  and 
not  mnltiple.  Bandages  which  exci-t  pressure  and  digital  (■om|)ression 
are,  as  a  rule,  not  well  borne.  In  advanced  cases  the  treatment  con- 
sists merely  in  protecting  tlie  tumours  from  external  injury  and  keep- 
ing up  the  patient's  strength  by  nouriehing  food. 
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In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  the  very  rare  aneuriBms  of 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  Heineke  mentions,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  diseases  of  the  head,  seven  cases  which  were,  however,  in  part  not 
carefully  observed.  As  far  as  may  be  learned  from  the  cases  that  have 
occurred,  aneurisms  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  gradually  erode 
their  way  through  the  bone  and  become  recognisable  in  the  form  of  a 
fluctuating  tumour  beneath  the  scalp.  Pulsation  is  apparently  not  easy 
to  make  out  in  every  case,  as  the  aneurism  has  often  been  mistaken  for 
a  sebaceous  cyst.  But  it  is  characteristic  that  the  tumour  can  be  made 
to  disappear,  partly  at  least  on  pressure,  and  by  compressing  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery  on  that  side,  and  a  corresponding  gap  in  the  bone 
is  then  felt.  The  chief  cause  of  the  aneurism  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
injuries  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  especially  slight  tears  in  the 
arterial  wall.  It  may  prove  fatal  from  perforation  externally  or  inter- 
nally, or  from  increasing  functional  disturbances  of  the  brain. 

The  treatment  of  aneurism  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  consists, 
in  the  iirst  place,  in  the  use  of  digital  compression  of  the  common  ca- 
rotid artery,  by  means  of  which  Consolini  is  said  to  have  brought  about 
a  cure.  If  possible,  compression  of  the  aneurism  should  be  employed 
at  the  same  time.  Ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  is  more  re- 
liable than  compression,  but  more  dangerous  and  not  always  successful. 

The  surest  method  is  that  of  exposing  the  middle  meningeal  artery 
by  resection  of  the  overlying  bone  with  the  chisel,  ligating  the  artery 
at  points  proximal  and  distal  to  the  aneurism,  and  extirpating  or  slitting 
open  the  sac.  It  is  only  when  the  aneurism  is  situated  at  the  lower 
portion  of  the  artery,  and  hence  is  hard  to  get  at,  that  Heineke  recom- 
mends ligation  of  the  (fonmion  carotid. 

Tumours  of  the  Cranial  Bones. — Enehmdromata  of  the  cranial  bones 
are  usually  found  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Their  favourite  location  is 
the  ethmoid  ])one,  and  from  here  they  grow  toward  the  frontal  sinuses, 
the  orbit,  or  the  nasal  cavity,  and  change  into  osteomata.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  enchondroma  of  the  ethmoid  bone  may  be  explained 
from  the  fact  that  remnants  of  cjartilage  j)ersist  here  for  a  compara- 
tively lonii:  time. 

(>Hteoinata  of  the  cranial  bone  usually  originate  in  the  periosteum  or 
in  the  endocranium  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  and  are  really 
exostoses,  the  so-called  enostoses  w^hich  start  from  the  diploe  being  less 
conmion.  Osteomata  are  often  the  result  of  a  localized  irritation  of 
the  bone,  such  as  occurs,  for  example,  in  injuries,  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, or  in  tuberculosis  or  syphilis  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Osteomata  occur  either  in  the  form  of  sessile  or  pedunculated  tu- 
mours, with  a  smooth  or  nodular  surface.     They  are  either  spongy  in 
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stmctnre  or  ivory -hard ;  the  older  they  are  the  harder  their  consistency. 
Cartila^nous  areas  axe  moat  common  in  osteomata  of  short  standing. 

Ferioeteal  osteomata  may  reach  a  very  large  size  without  encroach- 
ing upon  the  cranial  cavity  (Fig.  49,  A  and  £).  In  other  cases  OBteo- 
mata  grow  simultaDeously  toward  the  outer  and  inner  surface  of  the 


bone,  as  in  Fig.  50.  Two  exostoses  confined  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
akull  are  shown  in  Fig.  51.  Exostoses  of  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cranial  bonee  may  likewise  attain  a  considerable  size  witliout  causing 
cerebral  disturbMices.  As  regards  the  appearance  of  certain  focal 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  brain,  and  paralyses  of  nerve  trunks 
within   the   cranial    cavity — for  example,  of  the   optic   or   olfactory 


nerves — the  location  of  the  endocranial  osteomata  is  of  importance. 
Acute  compression  does  not,  however,  result  from  such  slowly  growing 
endocranial  tumours.  The  most  common  form  of  osteoma  is  the  ahore- 
inentioued  ossified  enehondroma  of  the  ethmoid  bone  which  grows 
toward  the  orbit,  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  the  nasal  cavity. 

External  exostoses  sometimes  undergo  a  partial  necrosis,  owing  to 
ulceration  of  the  external  soft  parts,  or  they  may  become  entirely  cast 
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off.  Exostoses  of  the  upper  border  of  the  orbit  may  cause,  by  diminu- 
tion of  the  space  within  the  orbit,  exophthalmos,  compression  of  the 
bulb,  and  gradual  blindness.  They  may  also  grow  downward  in  front 
of  the  eye,  and  in  this  way  interfere  with  the  sight. 

The  diagnosis  of  osteomata  is  usually  easy  to  make  from  their  shape 
and  consistency.  There  are,  however,  medullary  sarcomata  of  the  cra- 
nial bones  which  have  an  outer  shell  of  bone  and  are  soft  inside.  In 
such  cases  the  correct  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  puncture  with  a 
stout  hypodermic  needle  or  a  drill,  or  at  the  time  of  operation.  Osteo- 
mata of  the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  can  only  be  diagnosticated  with 
any  probability  when  they  cause  corresponding  functional  disturbances 
of  the  brain  or  the  intracranial  nerve  trunks. 

The  treatment  of  external  osteomata  consists  in  chiselling  them  away 
after  separating  the  soft  parts.  In  case  of  ivory-hard  osteomata,  the 
chiselling  process  is  very  tedious  and,  on  account  of  possible  concussion 
of  the  brain  and  the  formation  of  fissures,  not  without  danger,  and 
hence  it  is  often  preferable  to  saw  them  off.  Internal  osteomata, 
which  cause  functional  disturbances  of  the  brain  or  the  intracranial 
nerve  trunks,  should,  if  possible,  be  removed  by  resecting  the  portion 
of  skull  in  question.  The  same  measures  are  adopted  in  the  case  of 
exostoses  which  have  grown  both  outwardly  and  toward  the  cranial 
cavity.  Exostoses  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  frontal  sinuses  are  removed 
after  opening  these  cavities  (see  Diseases  of  the  Nasal  Cavity  and 
Frontal  Sinuses). 

Sarcamata  of  the  cranial  bones  develop  either  in  the  periosteum  or 
the  diploe,  and  verj*^  frequently  follow  injuries  or  arise  secondarily  by 
metastasis  from  other  parts  of  the  body.  All  the  different  forms  of 
sarcoma  are  found  on  the  cranial  bones,  especially  the  spindle-celled 
and  round-celled  varieties,  with  or  without  giant  cells.  Moreover, 
myxosarcouiata,  cystosarcomatfi,  and  very  vascular  pulsating  sarcomata 
are  found  in  this  region.  The  softer  the  siircoma  and  the  more 
abundant  its  cells,  the  more  unfavourable  is  its  course.  The  most 
malignant  kind  are  the  medullary  sarcomata,  which  upon  section  have 
the  appearance  of  brain  tissue.  Bryk  observed  a  large  teleangiectatic 
cystic  myxosarcoma  of  the  skull  in  a  peasiint  woman  forty  years  old 
(Fig.  52).  The  tumour  grew  slowly  at  first,  then  more  quickly,  and 
after  it  hfid  lasted  two  years  death  resulted  from  hunnorrhaiije. 

Periosteal  sarcomata  grow  principally  outward,  but  at  the  same 
time  inward,  as  well,  toward  t\ni  cranial  cavity.  In  the  basal  portions 
of  the  tumour,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  bone,  a  very  marked  growth  of 
bone  often  tiikes  place,  and  bony  processes  run  out  into  the  soft  parts 
of  the  tumour  (osteosarcoma). 
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Flo.  68,— Teliagi 


the  cnmiol  bonsa  (Bi7k 


Periosteal  sarcomata  also  include  tbe  cfaloroma— i.  e.,  a  liglit  yellow, 

grafiE-greon,  or  browuiali-green,  round-celled  sarcoma,  which,  as  far  aa 

is  knowD,  develops  in  the  peri- 

oetenin  of  the  bones  of  the  face 

and  craniniu,  and  gives  rise  to 

metaatasic  tumours  of  the  same 

colour  in  different  organs,  espe- 
cially in  the  liver  and  kidneye. 

According  to  Huber,  the  green 

colour  is  due  to  small,  strongly 

refractive  granules  in  the  cells, 

which,  as  Ziegler  and  Cliianalso 

state,  give  the  micro-chemical 

reaction   of   fat.     Chloromata 

are  further    characterized  by 

an  abnormally  large  percentage 

of  chlorine  (Beliring,  Wicher- 

Idewitz). 

Medullary  sarcomata  of  the  cranial  bones  have  at  first  a  bony  en- 
velope which  Burrouuds  them  completely.     They  are  frequently  the 

seat  of  excessive  osteophyte  formation. 

Both  periosteal  and  medullary  sarcomata,  as  the  bone  becomes  more 

and  more  destroyed  grow  progressively  softer,  so  that  the  defect  in  the 
bone  becomes  finally  filled  with 
soft  tumour  masses.  After  the 
skin  has  been  broken  through, 
an  ulcerating  tumour-mass  re- 
sults, occasionally  with  consider- 
able sloughing.  They  usually 
grow  inward  as  far  as  the  dura 
mater,  which  they  displace  to- 
gether with  the  brain,  or  the 
former  is  likewise  destroyed. 
They  occasionally  reach  an  enor- 
mous size,  and  not  infrequently 
spread  to  tbe  orbit  or  the  face, 

and  secondary  nodules  often  make  their  appearance  on  different  parts 

of  the  skull  or  of  the  body.     They  sometimes  run  a  very  rapid  course, 

and  death  may  occur  in  eight  to  ten  months,  with  the  formation  of 

metastases  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 

In  connection  with  sarcoma  of  the  bone  the  so-called  fungus  dune 

matris  may  be  mentioned  here.     The  term  fungus  of  the  dura  mater 


Fu>.  63. — FnmutloD  of  bone  in  s  urooma  of  tbs 
cnnial  bnnw  (mteoaucoiD*)  (PMbologival  In- 
Mitute  at  Lci[aio). 
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is  an  undesirable  one,  as  the  tumour  is  probably  always  a  sarcoma, 
wliicli  starts  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  dura  and  causes  a  compara- 
tively rapid  absorptioo  of  the  bone.  The  dura  may  remain  com- 
paratively intact  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  surface  of  the  brain 
is,  as  a  rule,  merely  displaced. 

The  tumour  which  bulges  outward  through  the  defect  in  the  bone 
at  first  transmits  the  pulsations  of  the  brain,  but  later  on  the  pulsations 
cease  because  the  tumour  becomes  adherent  tfl  the  bone,  or  rather  the 
latter  itself  becomes  involved.  Very  often  the  tumour  does  not  pro- 
trude through  one  large  defect  in  the  bone,  but  through  several  smaller 
ones,  as  in  the  case  diown  in  Fig.  54.  These  sarcomata  of  the  dura 
sometimes  work  their  way  out  through  one  of  the  normal  openings, 
such  as  the  sphenoidal  fissure.  Their  favourite  location  is  the  parietal 
region,  Tlie  tumour  may  have  already  reached  a  considerable  size 
externally  and  perforated  the  skin,  while  inside  the  skull  but  little 
tumour  tissue  is  found,  and  in  fact  the  dura  may  still  be  intact,  as  in 
the  case  shown  in  Fig.  54  and  in  one  reported  by  Heineke.  The  tu- 
mour sometimes  reaches  an  enormous  size.  Voikniann,  for  example, 
reported  a  tumour  which  hung  down  from  one  side  of  the  head  as  far 
as  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  and 
afterward  as  far  as  the  forearm. 
Sarcomata  of  the  dura  appear  to 
give  rise  t*)  metastaseti  less  often 
than  Kircomata  of  the  cranial 
bones. 

Microscopically,  sarcomata  of 
the  dura  are  most  commonly  of 
the  spiiidte-cclled  variety,  or  very 
nialigiDuit  medullary  sarcomata  or 
my-xosarcomatii.  They  are  notice- 
ably frequent  in  young  persons, 
as  is  indicated  in  the  two  illus- 
tnited  cases. 

Tlie  clinical  nmuifestations  of 
sarconiiitji  of  bone  and  of  the  ilura 
are  osseiitiidly  the  same.  In  both 
the  tumours  may  have  already 
rea<.-hed  a  considerable  size,  while  the  disturbances  that  have  been 
caused  are  trivial.  Their  duration  until  the  fatal  end  is  reached  is 
very  variable :  sometimes  their  coume  extends  over  .^veral  years,  while 
in  other  cases  they  prove  fatal  at  the  enil  of  six  months.  iJciith  results 
from  increasing  marasmus,  due,  for  cxam]ile,  to  sloughing  of  the  tumonr 
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after  it  has  broken  through  the  ekin,  or  from  heemorrhage,  meningitis, 
encephalitis,  or  finally  from  increasing  compression  of  the  brain  or 
paralysis  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain.  The 
prognosis  is  very  unfavourable. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  a  Bar- 
coma  of  the  cranial  bones  and  of  the  dura  is 
usually  possible  only  at  the  outset.  Tumours 
of  the  dura  are  often  reducible  at  first  and 
palsate,  bat  both  of  these  symptoms  are  absent 
after  the  tumour,  as  in  Fig,  54,  has  perforated 
the  skull  through  the  enlarged  foramina. 
Excessive  ossification  at  the  base  of  the  tumour 
speaks  for  sarcoma  of  the  bone,  as  it  is  usually 
not  present  in  a  sarcoma  of  the  dura,  Medul-  Fio.'bs.— Myiowuwmaoftha 
lary  sarcomata  of  bone  are  usually  at  the  be-  eigM'jowBoid^uickBjr 
ginning  inclosed  in  a  bony  capsule.     For  the 

differential  diagnosis  between  very  vascular  pulsating  sarcomata  and 
aneurisms  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  description  of  tlie  latter  (page  77). 
The  absence  of  cerebral  symptoms  should  never  be  taken  as  a  prowf 
that  the  tumour  has  not  broken  through  into  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  treatment  of  sarcomata  of  the  cranial  bones  and  of  the  dura 
consists  in  their  earliest  possible  extirpation  by  the  resection  of  a  corre- 
sponding portion  of  the  bone,  using  at  first  the  chisel  and  later  on  the 
bone-cutting  forceps.  In  chiselling  away  tlie  bone,  one  must  avoid 
sliaking  up  the  brain,  as  this  may  cause  serious  symptoms  of  concus- 
Mon,  as  is  shown  by  the  experiments  made  by  W.  Kocli  and  Filelme. 
In  many  cases  the  portion  of  the  tumour  lying  on  top  of  the  bone  nmst 
be  removed  before  the  skull  is  resected.  In  tumours  of  the  dura  a  suf- 
ficiently large  piece  of  the  latter  is  excised.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
tumour  is  adlierent  to  the  other  membranes  of  tlie  brain,  a  thurongh  re- 
moval is  hardly  possible.  Often  enough  a  radical  operation  is  imprac- 
ticable, owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  tumour  or  to  secondary  nodules, 
although  we  can  at  present  accomplish,  with  the  aid  of  antisepsis,  much 
mure  than  before. 

By  means  of  a  strictly  aseptic  operation  we  can  also  prevent  men- 
ingitis, from  which,  at  one  time,  most  patients  who  were  operated  upon 
died.  Volkmann  lost  a  patient  with  sarcoma  of  the  dura  from  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus.  In  order  to  ju-event 
this  accident  after  the  sinus  has  been  opened  during  the  operation, 
Genzmer  recommends  the  following  measures  :  Deep,  regular  narcoKis, 
avoidance  of  forced  inspirations,  and  irrigation  witli  some  indifferent 
fluid  with  which  the  open  sinus  should  be  covered.    It  is  probably  best 
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to  follow  Heineke's  advice  and  first  pass  two  ligatures  around  that  por- 
tion of  the  sinus  which  will  have  to  be  opened,  and  then  divide  it  be- 
tween the  ligatures.  I  am  also  inclined  to  doubt  with  Heineke  whether 
a  radical  operation  should  be  performed  in  cases  where  the  superior 
longitudinal  sinus  has  to  be  divided.  Most  operations  for  sarcoma  of 
the  dura  remain  imfinished.  Heineke  mentions  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  cures,  those  from  older  literature  being  the  cases  of  Ilauser 
and  Pecchioli,  and  from  more  recent  literature  those  of  Billroth,  No- 
varo,  Langenbeck,  and  E.  Kiister. 

EchinoooocuB  Cysts  of  the  Cranial  Bones  are  very  rare.  Heineke  mentions 
three  cases.  The  cyst  usually  grows  outward  through  the  bone  from  within 
the  cranial  cavity.  The  diagnosis  is  only  possible  when  the  echinococcus 
cyst  lies  beneath  the  scalp,  and  some  of  the  characteristic  contents  (scolices, 
booklets,  and  portions  of  the  membrane)  can  be  evacuated  by  means  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe  and  examined  microscopically.  (For  a  more  detailed 
description  of  echinococcus  cysts  see  §  161,  Ekihinococcus  Cysts  of  the  Liver.) 

Ek;hinococcus  cysts  have  also  been  observed  within  the  cranial  cavity,  in 
which  case  the  prognosis  is  very  bad.  They  can,  of  course,  only  be  diag- 
nosed when  the  cyst  has  perforated  the  craniim[i  and  comes  to  lie  beneath  the 
scalp. 

The  treatment  of  echinococcus  cysts  of  the  cranial  bones  consists  in  incis- 
ing and  emptying  the  cyst  after  scraping  away  and  chiselling  out  the  affected 
bone.  In  case  the  cyst  communicates  with  the  cranial  cavity,  it  should  first 
be  exposed  by  resecting  enough  of  the  bone,  and  then  opened  in  the  same 
way  and  scraped  out. 


CHAPTEK  III. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF  THE   BBAIN   AND   ITS    ADNEXA. 
GENERAL    REMARKS    UPON    THE    ANATOMY    AND    PHYSIOLOGY    OF    THE    BRAIN. 

Injuries :  Concussion  of  the  brain  (commotio  cerebri) ;  compression  of  the  brain  (com- 
pressio  cerebri) ;  injuries  to  the  intracranial  blood-vessels. — Aneurisms  of  the 
internal  carotid  artery  within  the  carotid  canaL — Injuries  to  the  cranial  nerves 
daring  their  course  within  the  skull. — Injuries  to  the  brain  and  the  medulla. — Pro- 
lapse of  the  brain  following  traumatism. 

Diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  adnexa:  Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  the  sinuses  (dura  mater,  sinuses,  and  soft  membranes). — Diseases  of  the  brain 
(abscess,  tumours,  epilepsy,  microcephaly,  etc.)  and  their  surgical  treatment. — 
Hydrocephalus. — Hernia  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  (hernia  cerebri,  cephalo- 
oeles). — Trephining. — Temporary  or  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  skull. 

Appendix :  Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  frontal  sinuses. — ^Anatomy  and  embryology. — 
Injuries :  Foreign  bodies. — Diseases  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (catarrh,  dropsy,  empye- 
ma, tumours,  etc.). 

§  12.  General  Bemarks  upon  the  Anatomy  and  Fhyiiology  of  the 
Brain. — Our  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain 
hajB  been  very  mnch  added  to  in  the  last  few  years,  and,  above  all,  the 
important  fact  has  become  known  that  each  separate  function  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain.  The  surgeon 
must  be  entirely  familiar  with  these  main  anatomical  and  physiological 
facts,  as  he  is  often  called  upon  to  treat  by  operative  measures  the  dis- 
eases and  injuries  of  the  brain  and  its  adnexa. 

Hence  it  may  be  well  to  review  the  most  important  facts  regarding 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  inter- 
est to  the  surgeon. 


The  Membranes  of  the  Brain. — The  inner  surface  of  the  skull  is  lined  by 
the  dura  mater,  which  forms  the  internal  periosteum  or  endocranium.  Next 
to  this  hard  covering  come  the  soft  membranes  of  the  brain,  which  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  loose  connective  tissue  that  becomes  compacted  in  the  form 
of  a  membrane  on  the  surfaces  adjoining  the  dura  and  the  brain.  Next  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  comes  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and  next  to 
this  the  vascular  pia  mater  covering  the  surface  of  the  brain,  from  which 
numerous  arteries  and  veins  enter  the  brain.  The  two  membranes  last  men- 
tioned should  be  regarded  as  one,  and  between  them  lies  the  subarachnoid 
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tissue,  which  is  loose,  contains  meshes,  and  may  be  compared  to  very  oede- 
matous  connective  tissue.     Its  meshes  are  filled  with  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Between  the  dura  mater  and  arachnoid  is  found  the  subdural  space  into 
wliich  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  Pacchionian  bodies — i.  e.,  villous  outgrowtks 
of  the  arat!hnoid — project.  In  some  places  connective-tissue  septa  are  found 
connecting  the  dura  and  arachnoid.  The  dura  and  arachnoid,  and  hence  the 
subdural  and  subarachnoid  spaces  as  well,  are  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a 
sheath  for  the  nerves  that  leave  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (Schwalbe.  R«t- 
zius).  These  prolongations  of  the  dura  and  arachnoid  become  continuous 
with  the  neurilemma  of  tlie  nerves,  while  the  subdural  and  subarachnoid 
spaces  pass  on  into  the  serous  spaces  of  the  peripheral  nervous  system. 

The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  found  principally  beneath  the  arachnoid  and 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  ;  the  subdural  space  contains  but  a  very  small 
amount  of  fluid.  The  arrangement  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  sub- 
arachnoid space,  in  the  sheiiths  of  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  in  the  ventricles 
is  such  that  it  circulates  freely  in  all  these  cavities  and  clefts.  The  subarach- 
noid space  communicates,  by  means  of  the  foramen  Magendii,  on  tlie  floor  of 
the  fourth  ventricle,  where  the  choroid  plexus  emerges,  with  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain.  Tliis  free  communication  of  tlie  cerebro-spinal  fluid  within  the 
brain  and  .sj)inal  cord  is  of  great  importance  for  the  regulation  of  the  circula- 
ti<m  within  the  skull,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later  on,  for  purj>oses  of  compen- 
sati<m  in  case  of  intracranial  pressure  which  may  occur  under  pathological 
conditions  such  as  intracranial  luemorrhage  and  depressed  fractures.  The 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  has  the  function  of  comjxinsiiting  for  the  variations  in  the 
size  of  the  brain  resulting  from  an  inci*ease  or  diminuticm  in  its  blood  supply. 
If  the  size  of  the  brain  always  remained  th(j  same,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
would  lx»  unnecessary.  The  brain,  however,  moves,  as  can  be  easily  seen  and 
felt  on  the  anterior  fonbinelle  of  a  child's  skull— i.  e.,  it  expands  and  contracts 
just  like  any  organ  through  which  blood  circnilates.  It  expands  at  every  sys- 
tole and  grows  smaller  during  every  diastole.  In  the  same  way  its  amount  of 
bhxHl  and  its  volume  changes  during  inspiration  and  expiration.  The  rhyth- 
mic upward  impulse  of  the  brain,  which  is  svnchronous  with  the  svstole  of 
the  heart,  rt\sults  from  the  systolic  filling  of  the  arteries  with  blood.  The 
i-espinitory  upward  impulse  of  the  brain  (Kvurs  during  exj)initi(m,  and  repre- 
sents a  variation  in  the  amount  of  l)l(M)d  in  the  vessels  during  ivs))iration. 

Leyd<Mi,  Bt^rgniann.  and  others  have  made  curves  fn)m  these  two  kinds 
of  pulsiition.  Aci'ording  to  I^^yden.  the  cin-ulatory  pulstitions  amountwi  to 
0*4  centimetrt*,  and  the  respiratory  to  two  to  three  centimetres  of  a  column 
of  water  in  a  banMnetric  tulK'.  Mo.sso  compared  the  curve  of  the  circulatory 
movements  of  the  brain  with  that  of  a  column  of  water  in  a  rt^servoir  in 
which  the  hand  was  incloscnl  air-tight,  and  he  iH^rsuaded  himself  of  the 
simultiineous  appt^arance  of  both  pulsatin^r  movements  in  the  hand  and 
bniin.  Accortling  to  Donders  and  Berlin,  the  brain  ex]>ands  and  contracts 
only  in  case  the  skull  is  open,  but  not  when  the  skull  is  en tirt»ly  closed. 
Althann,  Duret  and  others  have  shown,  however,  that  the  curve  of  the 
movements  of  the  brjiin  is  the  sjime  in  the  ojx'ii  as  in  the  closed  skull. 

This  exjMinsifm  and  contraction  of  the  brain,  resulting  from  the  variation 
in  the  amount  of  bhanl  during  systoh*  and  diastole  and  during  inspiration  and 
expiration,  isonly  matle  ixxssible  by  the  fact  that  the  frtM'lv  circulating  cerebro- 
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spinal  fluid  can  pass  out  of  the  subarachnoid  space  of  the  brain  into  the  extra- 
cranial lymph  channels,  and  especially  into  the  expansible  spinal  canal.  The 
latter  is  the  chief  route  by  which  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  leaves  the  skull  dur- 
ing the  circulatory  and  respiratory  expansion  of  the  brain.  The  spinal  canal 
is  enabled  to  receive  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  that  is  pressed  out  of  the  cranial 
cavity  because  between  the  dura  and  the  inner  wall  of  the  vertebral  canal  a 
good-sized  space  is  present  which  is  fllled  in  with  easily  displaceable  fatty 
tissue.  This  space  sends  out  processes  through  the  large  intervertebral  fo- 
ramina. Moreover,  the  ligaments  of  the  vertebral  canal  yield  considerably, 
especially  those  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  between  the  atlas  and  occi- 
pital bone.  .  If  at  the  latter  place  the  membrana  obturatoria  atlantis  postica 
is  exposed  in  a  dog,  the  bulging  out  of  the  same  at  every  systole  can  be 
demonstrated. 

In  case  of  very  much  increased  intracranial  pressure  under  pathological 
conditions,  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  also  facilitated  by  the  extra- 
cranial lymphatics  which  emerge  from  the  subarachnoid  space,  and  which, 
according  to  Arnold,  Schwalbe,  and  others,  are  found  along  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  the  carotid  artery,  and  the  nerves,  especially  the  optic  and 
olfactory.  Moreover,  by  means  of  the  Pacchionian  bodies,  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  can  flow  out  of  the  subarachnoid  space  into-the  sinuses.  Finally,  the 
venous  circulation  is  favourable  for  a  rapid  escape  of  blood  from  the  cranium. 
The  dural  sinuses  communicate  by  means  of  numerous  channels  with  the 
veins  of  the  skull,  the  scalp,  and  the  neck ;  the  sinuses  have  no  valves. 

The  brain  is  supplied  with  arterial  blood  from  its  base  by  means  of  the 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  cerebral  arteries.  The  first  two  arise  from 
the  internal  carotid,  the  latter  from  the  basilar  artery  which  results  from 
the  union  of  the  two  vertebral  arteries.  The  basilar  artery  gives  rise  espe- 
cially to  the  arteries  for  the  pons  and  the  cerebellum.  The  arteries  of  the 
cortex  anastomose  among  each  other,  while  those  of  the  large  cerebral  gan- 
glia are  terminal  arteries — i.  e.,  they  do  not  anastomose — so  that  in  case  the 
circulation  is  interrupted  in  one  of  the  smaller  branches,  disturbances  of  nu- 
trition and  death  of  the  part  of  the  brain  involved  result 

The  brain  is  partly  a  conducting  organ  and  partly  an  independent 
organ  for  motion  and  sensation.  In  the  gray  cortex  of  the  brain  are 
collected  at  certain  definite  points,  which  fomi  the  centres  of  the  dif- 
ferent functions,  all  those  impulses  which  result  from  peripheral  or 
central  stimuli.  In  other  words,  the  cortex  serves  as  a  central  organ 
for  complex  movements  and  sensations ;  in  it  are  mirrored  all  objects 
of  the  outer  world,  and  the  will  of  the  person  is  the  necessary  result 
of  all  these  expressions  and  impulses.  By  practice  the  individual 
learns  to  make  these  centres  of  more  and  more  use  to  him.  The  dif- 
ferent motor  and  sensory  conceptions  become  collected  in  the  form  of 
definite  impressions  or  "  memory-pictures  "  in  the  cortex,  and  we  are 
then  able  to  call  up  voluntarily  these  conceptions  which  are  located  in 
definite  portions  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  and  bring  them  before  our 
consciousness.  Within  the  separate  centres  of  this  system  substitution 
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takes  place  to  a  certain  extent,  in  that  intact  ganglion  cells  and  nerve 
fibres  assume  the  work  of  others  which  have  b^n  destroyed.  This 
explains  in  part  why  it  is  that  injuries  to  the  brain  so  often  cause  no 
symptoms. 

If  the  cerebral  cortex  is  the  organ  of  consciousness  and  the  central 
organ  for  complex  movements  and  sensations,  the  separate  portions  of 
this  cortex  must  have  a  different  physiological  or  functional  impor- 
tance— ^i.  e.,  there  must  be  centres  here  for  the  single  sensations  and 
movements.  Connected  with  these  motor  and  sensory  centres  of  the 
gray  cortex  there  are  medullary  nerve  fibres  along  which  the  stimuli 
from  all  sensory  nerves  are  carried  to  the  cortex,  and  there  are  other 
fibres  along  which  the  centrifugal  stimuli  of  the  will  are  carried  to  the 
voluntary  muscles. 

In  fact,  we  already  know  such  motor  and  sensory  centres  in  the 
cortex.  In  order  to  locate  them  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  topography  of  the  cortex. 

Topography  of  the  Cortex. — The  external  surface  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  is  divided  into  four  lobes — the  frontal,  the  parietal,  the 
temporal,  and  the  occipital. 

The  arrangement  of  the  sulci  and  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres 
is  very  variable,  but,  owing  to  the  arduous  labours  of  able  anatomists,  we 
are  able  to-day  to  make  order  out  of  the  apparent  confusion.  Fig. 
56  gives  a  schematic  illustration  of  the  most  important  sulci  and  con- 
volutions which  are  of  the  greatest  significance  also  for  the  localization 
of  cerebral  lesions.  On  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  hemisphere  we  distin- 
guish the  superior  and  inferior  frontal  sulci,  and  the  first,  second,  and 
third  frontal  convolutions  (see  Fig.  56,  1,  2,  8). 

Next  to  the  posterior  portion  of  the  first  frontal  convolution  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  hemisphere  above  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution is  the  paracentral  lobule.  This  paracentral  lobule  results  from 
the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions — i.  e., 
the  latter  pass  inward  over  the  border  of  the  hemisphere  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  first  frontal  convolution  join 
together  to  form  the  paracentral  lobule. 

Between  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  commences  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  which  divides  into  two  branches — a  short  anterior  or  ascending 
limb  two  to  three  centimetres  in  length,  and  a  posterior  or  horizontd 
limb  five  to  six  times  as  long. 

The  wedge-shaped  portion  which  is  included  between  the  two  limbs 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  called  the  operculum. 

In  the  parietal  lobe  the  central  fissure,  or  fissure  of  Rolando,  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable.     It  begms  above  the  long  horizontal  limb  of  the 
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fiasore  of  Sylvius,  sometimes  very  clcwe  to  it,  and  passes  upward  to- 
ward tlie  free  margin  of  the  hemispliere.  In  front  of  and  behind  the 
fissnre  of  Holando  are  situated  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  con- 
volutions (see  Fig.  66,  i  and  6).  The  fissure  of  Rolando  and  these 
two  couTolutioQS  are  very  easy  to  make  out.  Here  is  found  the  motor 
area  for  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  the  centre  for  the  hypoglossal 
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and  facial  nerves,  and  in  part  the  centre  for  dermal  and  muBCHlar  sen- 
eation.  Both  of  tliese  convolutions  are  ahout  equal  in  width  ;  the 
anterior  one  becomes  continuous  in  front  and  below  with  the  three 
frontal  convolutions,  while  the  posterior  one  is  bounded  behind  by  the 
interparietal  sulcus.  Below,  just  above  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  the  two 
run  uito  one  another. 
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Below  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  more  or  less  parallel  to  its  hori- 
zontal limb,  is  found  the  superior  temporal  sulcus  (Fig.  56),  which 
commences  about  one  centimetre  below  the  beginning  of  the  horizontal 
limb  and  runs  backward  farther  than  the  latter  to  the  interparietal 
sulcus. 

Between  the  superior  temporal  sulcus  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius 
the  superior  temporal  convolution  is  situated,  which  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  connection  with  aphasia  (Fig.  56,  6).  Besides  this,  we 
distinguish  on  the  temporal  lobe  the  middle  and  inferior  temporal 
convolutions  (Fig.  56,  7  and  8). 

The  posterior  boundary  of  the  posterior  central  convolution  is 
formed  by  the  interparietal  or  parietal  sulcus  just  mentioned  (Fig.  56). 
It  begins  above  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  at  a  vary- 
ing distance  from  it  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  centimetres  behind 
the  beginning  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  From  here  it  runs  at  first 
almost  parallel  to  the  latter  and  then  divides  usually  on  a  level  with 
the  centre  of  the  same  into  a  curved  limb  running  backward,  and  a 
shorter  limb  which  passes  forward  and  upward  more  or  less  parallel  to 
the  fissure  of  Rolando.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  interparietal  sulcus  is 
situated  the  motor  area  for  the  lower  extremity,  and  on  both  sides  of  it 
and  farther  backward  the  centre  for  dermal  and  muscular  sensation. 
Above  and  below  the  interparietal  sulcus  are  found  the  superior  and 
inferior  parietal  convolutions  (Fig.  56,  9  and  10).  The  inferior  parietal 
convolution  consists  of  two  portions,  an  anterior  and  a  posterior,  the 
former  becoming  continuous  with  the  superior  temporal  convolution, 
while  the  latter  curves  around  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior 
temporal  sulcus  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  middle  temporal 
convolution.  This  posterior  portion  of  the  inferior  parietal  convolu- 
tion, which  is  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  aphasia,  and  par- 
ticularly sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness,  is  also  called  the  angular 
convolution  (see  Fig.  50,  11).  In  the  region  of  the  interparietal  sulcus 
we  find  a  very  large  number  of  variations. 

On  the  occipital  lobe  the  calcarine  fissure  is  of  special  importance 
because  in  its  vicinity  the  centre  for  vision  (Fig.  57)  is  situated.  The 
calcarine  fissure  begins  with  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  close  behind 
the  splenium  of  the  corpus  callosura,  and  both  diverge  in  such  a  way 
that  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  ascends  more  vertically  and  appears  as 
a  deep  groove  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  hemisphere  (Fig.  57,  F.po,). 
The  calcarine  fissure  runs  backward  toward  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  hemisphere  and  reaches  the  same  near  its  under  surface  (Fig.  57). 
The  portion  of  brain  substance  included  between  the  calcarine  fissure 
and  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  is  called  the  cuneus.     The  most  pos- 
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tenor  portion  of  the  parietal  lobe  in  front  of  the  cuneus  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  hemisphere  is  called  the  precuneus  (Fig.  57,  P), 

On  the  occipital  lobe  we  distinguish  externally  the  superior,  middle, 
and  inferior  occipital  convolutions  (Fig.  56,  12,  13,  14),  the  boundaries 
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Fig.  57. — View  of  the  right  oerebral  hemisphere  from  the  median  side :  B^  corpus  oallosum 
divided  longitudinally;  /?./.,  gyrus  fomioatus ;  Jf^gyruB  hippocampi:  i5.  A.,  sulcus  hippo- 
cunpi;  G,u.,  gyrus  uncinatus;  S.e.m.^  sulcus  calloso-marginalis ;  F.l^  first  fivntal  con- 
volution ;  S.e.,  termination  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando ;  in  front  the  anterior  central  convolu- 
tion with  the  motor  area  partly  for  the  upper  and  partly  for  the  lower  extremity,  and  behind 
the  posterior  central  convolution  with  the  motor  area  for  the  lower  extremity ;  P^  praecuneus ; 
C  cuneus;  /Ijpo.,  parieto-ocdpital  sulcus;  />,  polus;  F.c,  calcarine  fissure;  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  this  the  visual  area  is  shown  by  a  red  dotted  line. 


of  which  are  very  variable.  The  middle  and  inferior  occipital  con- 
volutions are  usually  continuous  with  the  middle  and  inferior  temporal 
convolutions. 

Localization  of  the  Cortical  Areas. — In  the  cortex  which  has  been 
thus  roughly  sketched  the  following  localized  areas  are  known  and  are 
represented  schematically  in  Fig.  56.  I  will  only  remark  that  I  have 
inserted  only  those  areas  which  have  been  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  portions  of  the  brain  which  are  marked  correspond  to 
those  points  in  the  cortex  where  the  area  in  question  is  sure  to  be 
found.  The  extent  of  the  different  areas  of  localization  and  their 
limits  as  regards  one  another  are  not  given  in  Fig.  56,  because  such 
an  exact  representation  is  not  possible  at  the  present  stage  of  our 
knowledge. 

In  the  localization  of  diseases  of  the  brain,  Broca,  Meynert,  Hitzig, 
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Fritech,  Flechsig,  Munk,  Nothnagel,  Naunyn,  Charcot,  and  others  have 
won  much  credit. 

The  motor  areas  of  the  cerebral  cortex  were  first  discovered  by  Fritsch 
and  Hitzig,  who  showed  that  by  electrical  stimulation  of  a  certain  portion  of 
the  cortex  in  the  vicinity  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions 
and  the  superior  parietal  convolution  in  the  dog,  movements  of  certain 
groups  of  muscles  take  place  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  If  the 
stimulation  is  continued  for  some  time  or  gradually  increased,  the  muscular 
contractions  spread,  cross  over  to  the  other  side,  and  may  result  finally  in 
general  convulsions. 

In  accordance  with  these  experimental  results,  which  were  also  confirmed 
by  Munk,  Goltz,  and  others,  it  has  been  observed  that  in  man  also  irritation 
of  these  cortical  areas  due  to  injuries  brings  on  epileptiform  contractions 
and  convulsive  movements  in  certain  groups  of  muscles  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body,  which  may  give  place  finally  to  general  convulsions. 

Tliese  movements  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  resulting  from  the  elec- 
trical stimulation  of  a  certain  area  in  tlie  gray  cortex  of  the  brain  were  all 
the  more  surprising  because  the  fact  was  known  that  the  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord  is  not  susceptible  to  direct  stimulation.  As  C.  Ludwig  and  Fick 
showed,  the  white  matter  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  can  be  directly  stimulated  while  the  gray  can  not,  although  the  latter  is 
able  to  transmit  the  stinmli  in  every  direction  (Schiff). 

The  above-mentioned  region  of  the  cortex  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  was  hence  called  tlie  motor  area.  Furthermore,  the  inter- 
esting fact  was  established  that  after  removal  of  the  motor  area  in  certain 
animals,  such  as  the  dog,  complete  or  permanent  paralysis  of  the  muscles  in 
question  did  not  occur,  as  might  be  expected,  but  only  a  transitory  or  perma- 
nent disturbance  of  tlie  muscular  sense  and  impairment  of  volition.  Munk 
was  of  the  opinion  that  tlie  removal  of  this  region  caused  a  loss  of  memory- 
images  of  the  tactile,  pressure,  and  muscular  sensations — in  other  words,  that 
the  same  is  in  reality  a  sensory  region.  Munk  therefore  called  it  the  **  feel- 
ing sphere  "  (FUhlnphare),  and  the  conceptions  arising  in  it  were  thought 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  so-called  voluntary  movements.  Motor  paralyses  were 
thought  by  him  to  take  place  only  when  the  cortex  loses  its  power  of  re- 
ceiving sensory  impulses — i.  e.,  when  the  conceptions  of  touch,  position, 
pressure,  and  movement,  as  stimuli  to  the  carrying  out  of  movements,  are 
absent  Man  and  the  different  animals  react  very  differently  to  lesions  of  the 
cortex.  In  the  case  of  frogs  and  pigeons  the  hemisplieres  can  be  removed 
without  seriously  impairing  the  power  of  locomotion.  The  brain  of  the 
Guinea-pig  and  the  rabbit  are  more  sensitive ;  next  in  the  scale  comes  the 
dog,  the  monkey,  and  finally  man.  In  man  lesions  of  the  cortex  give  rise  to 
very  complete  paralyses. 

The  most  recent  investigations  relating  to  Hitzig's  motor  area  and  Munk's 
"  feeling  sphere  "  show  that  the  two  are  not  identical,  that  they  are  sepa- 
rable, but  that  they  lie  in  close  proximity  to  one  another.  Circumscribed 
injuries  of  either  of  the  centres  give  rise  to  isolated  motor  paralyses  or 
paralysis  of  muscular  and  tactile  sensation  (ataxia,  disturbances  of  co-ordina- 
tion) in  the  sense  in  which  Munk  meant  it. 
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According  to  the  latest  investigations,  we  know  of  the  following  motor 
areas  on  the  cortex  of  the  hemispheres  : 

At  the  lowest  part  of  the  anterior  central  convolution  near  the  centre  for 
motor  speech   lie  the  centres  for  the  facial  aud  hypoglossal  nerves  (see 

Fig.  see  O). 

In  the  middle  portion  of  hoth  central  convolutions  on  each  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  situated  the  motor  area  for  the  upper 
extremity  (see  Fig.  56  O  4,  5).  The  motor  area  for  the  lower  extremity  lies 
in  the  upper  or  median  portion,  principally  of  the  posterior  central  convolu- 
tion, extending  as  far  as  the  superior  parietal  convolution  (see  Figs.  56 
and  57,  • ).  In  the  upper  or  median  portion  of  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution— in  other  words,  in  the  paracentral  lobule — the  motor  areas  for  the 
upper  and  lower  extremity  merge  into  one  another,  and  both  extremities  can 
be  paraljrzed  by  lesions  at  this  point  (see  Fig.  56  and  Fig.  57  O). 

The  centre  for  tactile  and  muscular  sensation  may  be  located,  according 
to  the  latest  observations,  in  that  portion  of  the  cortex  where  it  is  marked  in 
Fig.  56 — i.  e.,  on  both  sides  of  the  interparietal  sulcus.  This  area  corresponds 
in  general  to  Munk's  "  feeling  sphere."  Lesions  of  this  portion  of  the  cortex 
give  rise  to  paralysis  of  muscular  and  tactile  sensation,  sometimes  as  paraly- 
sis of  the  muscular  sense,  which  shows  itself  in  the  form  of  ataxia  or  disturb- 
ances of  co-ordination,  and  sometimes  as  a  disturbance  of  sensation  in  the 
skin  (increase  or  diminution  of  the  same),  with  or  without  motor  disturb- 
ances. 

By  ataxia  is  understood,  as  is  well  known,  that  condition  in  which  the 
co-ordination  of  the  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles  required  in  carrying  out 
some  voluntary  movement  is  disturbed  while  the  function  and  strength  of 
the  single  muscles  may  be  perfectly  normaL  Besides  this  cortical  ataxia  we 
distinguish  a  spinal,  bulbar,  and  cerebral  ataxia  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  cerebellum. 

The  speech  centres  in  the  cortex  are  of  special  interest.  According  to 
Naunyn,  we  know  at  present  of  three  different  centres  for  speech,  two  being 
sensory  and  one  motor.  The  motor  speech  centre  for  word-formation  lies,  as 
Broca  first  discovered,  in  the  third  frontal  convolution,  very  near  the  centre 
for  the  muscles  of  speech — i.  e.,  for  the  facial  and  hypoglossal  nerves  (see 
Fig.  56,  3  o  ).  Lesions  of  this  third  frontal  convolution  give  rise  to  motor 
aphasia,  in  which  the  patient,  in  spite  of  being  entirely  conscious  and  having 
a  completely  movable  tongue,  can  not  talk,  because  he  has  lost  the  word- 
forming-power — i.  e.,  the  conception  of  the  movements  required  in  speaking. 

The  second  speech-centre  in  the  cortex  is  situated,  according  to  Wernicke 
and  Naunyn,  in  the  posterior  two  thirds  of  the  superior  temporal  convolution, 
where  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  centre  for  auditory  perceptions  is  located 
(see  Fig.  56,  6  X  X  X ).  Lesions  of  this  portion  of  the  cortex  give  rise  to  so- 
called  sensory  aphasia  with  word-deafness  (Wernicke),  in  which  the  patients 
have  lost  the  memory  of  the  sound  of  words,  so  that  they  do  not  understand 
words — in  fact,  are  word-deaf,  although  their  hearing  is  completely  normal. 

The  third  speech-centre  lies,  according  to  Naunyn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  centre  for  vision  in  the  most  posterior  portion  of  the  angular  convolution 
where  it  merges  into  the  occipital  lobe  (see  Fig.  56,  11+).  A  lesion  of  this 
area  causes  sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness  in  which  the  comprehension 
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of  letters  is  disturbed,  although  here  also  the  visual  sense  as  such  is  normal 
in  the  same  way  that  in  aphasia  with  word-deafness  the  sense  of  hearing  as 
such  is  not  disturbed. 

The  visual  centre  is  situated  in  the  occipital  lobe,  principally  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  calcarine  fissure  (see  Fig.  57).  The  disturbances  of  vision 
which  have  been  observed  to  follow  lesions  of  the  above  centre  are,  accord- 
ing to  Nothnagel,  the  following :  1.  Hemianopia.  2.  Total  blindness.  3.  Color- 
blindness. 4.  Mind-blindness.  5.  Subjective  sensations  of  light  and  visual 
pictures.     (For  more  exact  details  see  page  124,  Injuries  of  the  Brain.) 

If  the  prefrontal  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe  is  removed  in  dogs  or 
monkeys  the  following  psychic  disturbances  are  observed :  They  become 
excited,  run  about  aimlessly,  are  indifferent  to  everything,  become  ravenous, 
and  show  a  diminution  in  sexual  appetite  (Bianchi).  The  centre  for  smell 
has  been  located  in  the  gyrus  hippocampi  on  the  under  surface  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. 

Flechsig's  new  investigations  are  of  great  importance  as  regards  the 
problem  of  the  mental  activity  within  the  brain  or  in  its  cortex.  He  found 
in  the  cerebral  cortex  four  connecting  areas  which  have  an  identical  ana- 
tomical structure  differing  from  that  of  the  other  portions  of  the  cortex. 
These  four  centres  lie  in  the  frontal  lobe,  the  temporal  lobe,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  parietal  lobe,  and  the  island  of  Heil.  It  is  the  extraordinary 
development  of  the  above  centres  that  distinguishes  the  human  brain  from 
that  of  the  animal.  Flechsig  calls  them  mental  or  association  centres,  be- 
cause they  join  together  the  activities  of  the  different  organs  of  sense  to 
higHer  units.  They  are  not  present  in  the  infant,  but  it  is  only  after  months, 
when  the  rest  of  the  brain  substance  has  developed  medullary  fibres,  that 
these  centres  with  which  the  child  is  to  think  begin  to  develop.  The  asso- 
ciation centres  are  connected  with  one  another  by  numerous  systems  of 
nerve  fibres.  The  centres  for  the  special  senses  (vision,  hearing,  smell, 
touch,  etc.)  represent,  as  compared  with  the  association  centres,  inferior 
units ;  they  receive  the  impulses  coming  from  the  sense  organs,  but  the 
contents  of  these  impulses  are  not  changed  into  thoughts  until  they  have 
reached  the  association  centres  which  are  connected  by  innumerable  fibres 
with  the  sense-centres.  The  activity  of  the  centres  of  spec'ial  sense  is  directed 
outward,  that  of  the  centres  of  as.sociation  inward.  The  latter  form  the 
mental  bond  of  the  soiise-<*eiitres,  they  work  over  the  impulses  reaching  the 
same,  and  are  the  seat  of  experience,  knowledge,  perception,  8i>eech,  and  all 
the  higher  feelings.  The  importance  of  tlie  mental  centres  is  best  shown  in 
the  newborn  child  ;  their  development  l>egiiis  after  tlie  completion  of  the 
inner  construction  of  the  centres  for  the  si>ecial  senses,  at  the  end  of  the 
third  month.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  growth  of  more  and  more 
numerous  nerve  fibres  from  the  sense-centres  into  thc^se  new  areas,  which 
terminate  close  together  in  the  cortex.  About  two  thirds  of  tlie  entire  cortex 
serve  the  higher  functions  of  the  centres  of  as.sooiation.  The  organ  of  the 
human  mind  is  composed  of  the  centres  for  the  spwnal  senses  and  the  centres 
of  association  ;  like  the  former,  the  latter  have  not  all  tlie  .stinie  n^lative  im- 
portance. Complicated  mental  perfomianoes  reciuire  the?  combiiu^d  action  of 
all  four  association  centres,  but  pathological  ex]H'ricno«;  shows  that  one 
centre  may  remain  intact  while  another  is  disturbed ;  speech  may,  for  ex- 
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ample,  be  confused  wliile  the  perception  of  the  outer  world  is  unchanged,  and 
vice  versa.  The  ability  to  express  one's  knowledge  by  means  of  speech  is 
clearly  not  associated  with  the  same  centre  with  the  ability  to  grasp  the 
natural  relation  of  things. 

The  Cerebral  Oanglia,  CerebeUnm,  and  Medulla.— Of  the  cerebral  ganglia 
I  shall  mention  first  the  corpus  striatimi. 

Destruction  of  the  corpus  striatimi  gives  rise  to  motor  paralysis  of  the  oppo- 
site extremity.  Softening  of  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  lentiformis  may,  how- 
ever, cause  no  symptoms  (Charcot,  see  also  Injuries  of  the  Brain,  page  126). 

The  function  of  the  optic  thalamus  is  still  very  obscure.  On  account  of 
its  anatomical  relations  it  probably  has  something  to  do  with  vision.  It  may 
possibly  be  an  important  centre  for  the  different  reflexes.  It  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  motor  symptoms  of  irritation  (tremor,  athetosis),  observed  after 
destruction  of  the  optic  thalamic  are  dependent  upon  them. 

The  corpora  quadrigemina  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  optic  nerve  and 
the  movements  of  the  eyes  (third,  fourth,  and  sixth  cranial  nerves).  (See 
also  page  126,  Injuries  of  the  Brain.) 

Injury  to  the  crura  cerebri  causes  paralysis  of  the  nerves  of  the  extremi- 
ties— the  hyi)oglossal,  the  facial,  and  the  trigeminal  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body,  besides  paralysis  of  the  branches  of  the  third  on  the  same  side. 

Lesions  of  the  pons  give  rise  to  crossed  motor  and  sensory  paralyses  of  the 
extremities,  while  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  twelfth  nerves  on  the  same 
side  may  be  paralyzed. 

The  cerebellum  is  the  centre  for  co-ordination.  Injury  to  this  portion  of 
the  brain  in  man  causes  ataxia  (especially  after  injury  to  the  vermiform 
processes)  and  disturbances  of  equilibrium  (vertigo,  a  reeling,  staggering 
gait,  revolutions  on  the  long  axis  of  the  body). 

In  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  continuation  of  the  spinal  cord,  very  im- 
portant centres  are  found,  esi)ecially  the  respiratory  and  vaso-motor  centres. 

The  respiratory  centre  is  situated  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  correspond- 
ing to  the  apex  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  on  a  level  with  the  ala  cinerea  and 
below  the  vaso-motor  centre.  This  centre  is  influenced  by  the  will,  the 
amount  of  gas  in  the  blood,  and  by  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves,  espe- 
cially the  pneumogastric. 

The  vaso-motor  centre  is  also  situated  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  on  the 
border  between  the  pons  and  medulla  (Ludwig).  This  centre  can  likewise  be 
brought  into  activity  by  stimulation  of  certain  portions  of  the  central  nerv- 
ous system  and  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  so  that  contraction  or  dilatation  of 
the  blood-vessels  ensues. 

Another  centre  in  the  medulla  is  the  inhibitory  centre  of  the  heart,  from 
which  the  activity  of  the  heart  can  be  inhibited  along  the  course  of  the 
pneumogastric  (Weber). 

As  in  the  spinal  cord,  there  are  centres  in  the  medulla  which  institute 
reflex  movements  by  means  of  the  nerves  which  enter  and  leave  them.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  centres  for  mastication,  deglutition,  closing 
the  eyelids,  sneezing,  and  coughing 

Finally,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  after  injury  of  a  certain  part  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  at  the  apex  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  transitory  diabetes 
ensues  (Bernard's  "p^^ilre").  This  does  not  take  place  if  the  splanchnic 
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nerves  are  previously  divided.  Injury  to  a  circumscribed  spot  below  the 
diabetic  centre  gives  rise,  according  to  Bernard,  to  polyuria  without  sugar 
in  the  urine  (diabetes  insipidus),  while  a  puncture  somewhat  above  the 
diabetic  centre  causes  albuminuria  with  a  normal  amount  of  urine.  More- 
over, injuries  to  the  cerebellum  and  the  spinal  cord,  especially  complete 
division  of  the  latter  (Schiff),  division  of  the  upper  thoracic  and  lower  cer- 
vical ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  (Pavy),  irritation  of  the  depressor  nerve 
(Filehne),  and  central  irritation  of  the  pneumogastric  may  cause  sugar  to 
appear  in  the  urine. 

Microscopic  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  and  Hednlla. — Meynert  and 
Flechsig  in  particular  deserve  great  credit  for  their  work  on  the 
microscopic  anatomy  of  the  brain,  and  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  this 
and  the  medulla.  We  have  Flechsig  to  thank  for  the  latest  but  most 
serviceable  method  of  investigation,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that 
the  fibres  of  the  central  nervous  system  do  not  receive  their  medullary 
sheaths  at  the  same  time,  but  one  after  the  other  during  a  long  period 
of  fcBtal  and  extra-uterine  life.  Tlie  fibres  of  the  same  origin  and 
course,  which  have  already  received  their  medullary  sheaths,  may  be 
differentiated  from  all  non-medullary  fibres  by  staining  them  with 
hsematoxylin  (after  Weigert),  or  with  the  chloride  of  gold  (after 
Freud). 

In  the  brain,  just  as  in  the  spinal  cord,  we  distinguish  motor  (cen- 
trifugal) and  sensory  (centripetal)  fibres. 

The  brain  and  spinal  cord  consist  of  white  and  gray  matter.  The 
gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  which  is  perforated  by  the  central 
canal,  is  surrounded  by  the  white  matter.  The  gray  matter  of  the 
spinal  cord  contains  the  branches  and  accessory  nerve  tracts,  while  the 
white  matter  contains  the  main  tracts.  The  conduction  from  the  brain 
to  the  spinal  cord  takes  place  only  along  the  main  centripetal  or  sen- 
sory tracts  and  centrifugal  or  motor  tracts,  as  tlie  connection  between 
tlie  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain  is  interrupted  by  white 
matter.  A  portion  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  continues 
through  the  fourth  ventricle  and  the  aqua?ductus  Sylvii  as  far  as  the 
infundibulum.  Within  the  brain  the  fibres  cross  and  interlace  in  the 
most  complex  way.  The  gray  matter  of  the  brain  contains  the  gan- 
glionic cells ;  the  white  matter,  on  the  other  hand,  consists  only  of  nerve 
fibres.  The  gray  ganglionic  matter  is  found  within  the  brain  in  the 
fourth  ventricle,  the  optic  thalarai,  the  corpus  striatum,  the  nucleus 
lentiformis,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the  cerebellum,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  cortex. 

Pathways  in  the  Brain  and  Medulla.— Tlie  course  of  the  fibres  within  the 
brain  will  be  but  briefly  desoribe<l  her<\  For  a  more  exact  description  I  refer 
the  reader  to  Flechsig's  two  works  on  the  subjiK?t,  Die  Leitungs-bahnen  im 
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Gehim  und  Riickenmark  des  Menschen,  1876,  and  Der  Plan  des  mensch- 
lichen  Gehims  (Leipsic,  Veit  &  Co.,  1883). 

The  nerve  fibres  which  radiate  from  the  crura  and  pons  toward  the  cor- 
tex are  known  under  the  name  of  the  corona  radiata. 

The  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  convergre  to  form  the  crura  cerebri.  The 
latter  are  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  locus  niger — the  crusta  and  teg- 
mentum. Tlie  tegmentum  contains  the  sensory  tracts  of  the  entire  surface 
of  the  body  except  the  olfactory  and  the  optic  nerves,  while  the  crusta  con- 
tains the  motor  fibres. 

From  the  cortex  of  the  two  central  convolutions  and  the  paracentral 
lobule  arises  the  so-called  pyramidal  tract,  which  forms  a  direct  connection 
between  the  cortex  and  the  motor  nerve  roots  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  passes 
from  the  above-mentioned  portion  of  the  cortex  within  the  corona  radiata 
into  the  internal  capsule,  and  then  through  the  cnu^  cerebri  and  the  pons 
into  the  medulla  oblongata.  Near  the  anterior  surface  of  the  latter  the  fibres 
undergo  an  incomplete  crossing :  the  mass  of  the  fibres  passes  over  to  the 
opposite  side  to  form  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract,  while  the  smaller  portion 
remains  uncrosse<l  and  continues  as  the  anterior  pyramidal  tract.  They  then 
both  enter  the  gray  matter  of  the  anterior  horns.  In  their  wliole  course  the 
pyramidal  tracts  connect  neither  with  the  ganglion  cells  of  the  cerebrum  nor 
with  those  of  the  pons.  The  transmission  of  voluntary  impulses  to  the  an- 
terior roots  of  the  cord  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the  pyramidal  tracts.  It 
is,  moreover,  probable  that  all  motor  nuclei  are  connected  with  the  cortex 
by  means  of  the  fibres  of  these  tracts. 

Interruptions  of  the  continuity  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  at  any  point  always 
cause  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side,  which,  according  to  the  location  and  ex- 
tent, may  be  a  hemiplegia  or  a  paralysis  of  single  limbs,  such  as  the  arm  or 
leg  (monoplegia). 

Tlie  fibres  of  the  tegmentum  include  those  for  tactile  and  muscular  sen- 
sation, and  for  the  auditory  and  gustatory  nerves.  Some  of  the  fibres  pass 
through  the  posterior  third  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  within  the  corona 
radiata  to  the  paracentral  lobe  of  the  cortex.  The  fibres  of  the  tegmentum 
are  re-enforced  by  fibres  which  pass  from  the  corpora  quadrigem  in  a  to  the  cor- 
tex, and  by  fibres  which  pass  from  the  nucleus  tegmenti  through  the  thala- 
mus opticus  to  the  parietal  lobe. 

BeJow.  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  tegmentum  pass  through  the  pons  to  tlie 
spinal  cord,  where  they  are  connected  mainly  with  the  posterior  and  lateral 
columns,  or  with  the  posterior  roots. 

Among  other  nerve  tracts  I  mention  the  one  which  connects  the  visual 
centre  in  the  occipital  lobe  with  the  first  visual  centre  in  the  optic  thalami 
and  the  corpora  quad ri gem ina. 

The  thalamus  opticus  is,  moreover,  directly  connected  with  all  the  lol>es 
of  the  cortex,  the  corpus  striatum,  and  the  crura  cerebri. 

The  corpus  striatum  sends  numerous  fibres  to  the  crusta.  The  nucleus 
lenticularis  receives  mainly  centripetal  fibres  from  the  tegmentum. 

Of  the  connections  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  cerebrum  the  most  impor- 
tant are  the  anterior  and  posterior  tracts,  passing  from  the  cortex  and  the 
pons.  The  former  passes  from  the  cortex  of  the  frontal  lobe  through  the 
internal  capsule  and  crusta  to  the  pons,  and  from  here  into  the  cortex  of  the 
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cerebellum  (Flechsig).  The  posterior  tract  arises  in  the  cortex  of  the  tem- 
poral and  occipital  lobes,  and  emerges  from  the  pons  into  the  middle  portion 
of  the  cerebellum. 

The  tract  connecting  the  corpus  striatum,  the  pons,  and  the  cerebellum 
arises  in  the  nucleus  caudatus  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  nucleus  len- 
ticularis,  and,  passing  through  the  crusta  and  the  pons,  reaches  the  cere- 
bellum. 

The  crura  cerebelli  superiora  have  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  corpus  den- 
tatum  of  the  cerebellum,  and  pass  for  tlie  most  part  into  the  locus  niger  of 
the  tegmentum. 

The  connection  between  the  cerebellum  and  medulla  is  formed  by  parts 
of  the  corpus  restiforrae — viz.,  (1)  fibres  from  the  cortex  of  the  vermiform 
process  to  the  formatio  reticularis;  (2)  fibres  from  the  cortex,  principally 
of  the  hemisplieres,  to  the  olivary  body ;  (3)  fibres  from  the  cortex  of  the 
vermiform  process  to  the  nuclei  of  tlie  posterior  columns;  (4)  fibres  from 
the  nucleus  in  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  Deiter^s  nucleus ;  (5)  fibres 
from  the  spheroidal  nucleus  and  nucleus  in  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
to  the  nucleus  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  fibres  designated  as  1,  2,  and  3 
correspond  to  the  outer  portion  of  the  corpus  restiforme,  the  others  to  the  in- 
ner portion  of  the  same. 

The  tracts  for  the  conduction  of  ascending  sensory  impulses  pass  from 
the  periphery  upward  through  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  cord  partly 
into  the  gray  matter  and  partly  directly  into  the  posterior  columns.  From 
the  gray  matter  some  of  the  fibres  pass  crossed,  others  uncrossed,  into  the 
lateral  columns.  Pain  is  probably  conveyed  entirely  through  the  gray  mat- 
ter ;  sensations  of  temperature  and  touch,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the 
white  matter,  partly  of  the  posterior  and  partly  of  the  lateral  columns.  The 
sensory  tracts  become  crossed  in  the  spinal  cord  itself  very  soon  after  their 
entrance  through  the  i)osterior  roots.  Within  the  brain  the  sensory  tracts 
pass  througli  the  tejfinentum  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal  capsule 
{carrefour  seiisitif)  to  the  cortex,  where  they  terminate  below  and  behind 
the  motor  area,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interparietal  fissure,  in  the  posterior 
central  convolution  and  the  anterior  parietal  convolution  (see  Fig.  56). 

The  tracts  for  the  conduction  of  descending  motor  impulses  arise  in 
Hitzig's  motor  areas  in  the  cortex  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  con- 
volutions, the  paracentral  convolution,  and  upper  parietal  convolution  (see 
Fig.  56,  4,  5,  9,  and  V'lir.  57),  pass  through  the  internal  cajwule,  the  crusta,  and 
the  anterior  half  of  the  pons,  and  unite  to  form  the  pyramids.  In  the 
pyramids  the  mass  of  fibres  becomes  crossed.  The  crossed  fibres  descend 
through  the  lateral  columns,  enter  the  grjiy  matter,  and  become  connected 
with  the  multipolar  ganglion  cells  of  the  anterior  columns.  Through 
the  axis-cylinder  process  of  those  cells  they  reach  the  anterior  roots,  and 
froDi  here  pass  on  to  the  i>eriphery.  The  smaller  portion  of  the  motor 
fibres  pass  uncros.sed  down  the  iimer  or  median  i)ortion  of  the  anterior 
columns. 

The  reflex  tracts  pass  from  the  periphery  to  the  posterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  the  conduction  to  the  anterior  roots  is  probably  brought 
about  by  the  ganglia  of  the  gray  matti^r.  Inhibitory  fibres,  wliich  are  prob- 
ably crossed,  descend  within  the  anterior  columns. 
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§  13.  Concnflaion  of  the  Brain  (Commotio  Cerebri). — By  cerebral  con- 
cussion is  meant  a  shaking  up  or  contusion  of  the  brain  in  toto^  with  or 
witiiout  recognisable  anatomical  lesions. 

Our  knowledge  of  cerebral  concussion  has  been  advanced  of  late,  espe- 
cially by  the  experimental  investigations  of  W.  Koch  and  Filehne.  In  order 
to  bring  about  concussion  of  the  brain,  these  investigators  struck  a  dog  in 
the  parietal  region  with  repeated  blows  of  a  hammer,  at  the  rate  of  two  a 
second.  In  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  animal  which  had  been 
treated  in  this  way  presented  the  clinical  picture  of  concussion  of  the  brain 
such  as  is  seen  in  man — viz.,  complete  unconsciousness,  shallow  respiration, 
slowing  of  the  pulse,  lowering  of  the  body  temperature,  relaxation  of  all  the 
muscles,  and  insensibility  of  the  skin  to  strong  electrical  stimuli. 

The  post-mortem  examination  of  these  animals  showed  hypenemia  of  the 
pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  of  the  brain  substance 
itself,  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  medulla.  No  laceration,  rupture  of  ves- 
sels— in  short,  no  mecJianical  lesions  of  any  kind — and  no  abnormal  consist- 
ency of  the  brain,  could  be  made  out  The  same  is  true  of  man  in  all  cases 
of  true  concussion  of  tlie  brain.  The  cases  are  sometimes  mild  and  some- 
times fatal.  The  disturbance  caused  by  the  concussion  affects  the  entire 
brain  in  the  same  way ;  all  the  centres  are  at  first  stimulated  and  then  para- 
lyzed. Fischer  holds  the  view  that  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  just  as  in 
shock  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  63),  and  in  Goltz*s  experiment,  a  reflex 
paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  takes  place. 
Goltz's  experiment  consists  in  repeatedly  striking  the  abdomen  of  a  frog,  thus 
bringing  about  a  peculiar  state  of  collapse,  which  may  prove  fatal  from  pa- 
ralysis of  the  heart  during  the  diastole.  By  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
intestines,  or  rather  of  the  sensory  nerves  due  to  the  blow,  the  activity  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  especially  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  me- 
dulla, becomes  diminished  or  completely  paralyzed.  Hence  the  tonic  contrac- 
tion of  the  walls  of  the  vessels  is  diminished  or  disappears  completely,  the 
circulation  becomes  slower,  the  blood  pressure  lower,  and  finally  the  circula- 
tory disturbances  may  attain  such  a  degree  that  the  lieart  action  stops  alto- 
gether. This  reflex  paralysis  of  the  vaso-mot9r  centre  in  the  medulla  un- 
doubtedly takes  place  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  it  does  not  explain  the 
peculiar  natiu^  of  the  same  in  which,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  centres  are 
affected. 

As  Koch,  Filehne,  and  afterward  Wittkowski  showed,  death  may  take 
place  from  concussion  of  tlie  brain,  and  still  no  gross  or  microscopic  lesion 
be  found  at  the  autopsy.  In  other  cases  in  which  concussion  of  the  brain  has 
caused  a  fatal  result,  extensive  or  localized  lacerations  of  the  brain  substance, 
capillary  haemorrhages,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  fourth  ventricle  and 
the  medulla,  and  ha;morrhages  into  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  have  been 
found.  The  clinical  symptoms  in  these  last  cases  are  either  the  same  as  in 
simple  concussion  of  the  brain  without  recognisable  injury  to  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  or  they  are  combined  with  so-called  focal  symptoms  corre- 
sponding to  the  injury  of  definite  portions  of  the  brain. 

Albert  also  brought  about  concussion  of  the  brain  in  dogs  by  striking  the 
skull  with  a  hammer,  and  studied  the  conditions  of  the  circulation  in  the 
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brain  and  the  general  blood  pressure.  He  tied  off  those  branches  of  the  ex- 
ternal jugrular  vein  which  did  not  convey  blood  from  the  brain  and  into  the 
external  jugular  itself,  which  is  said  to  carry  off  the  mass  of  blood  from  the 
brain,  inserted  a  cannula,  and  registered  the  amount  of  blood  which  flowed 
from  the  skull  during  the  time  tliat  the  animal  was  being  struck.  A  cannula 
that  was  inserted  at  the  same  time  into  the  femoral  artery  registered  the 
arterial  pressure.  In  consequence  of  the  blows  with  the  hammer,  it  was 
found  that  with  a  rise  of  blood  pressure  and  stimulation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  there  was  an  acceleration  of  the  stream  of  blood  flowing  from  the 
skull. 

Kocher  defines  concussion  as  a  contusion  of  minute  portions  of  brain  matr 
ter  over  a  considerable  area,  brought  about  by  the  transmission  of  a  shock 
within  the  brain  aided  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The  symptoms  of  con- 
cussion ai*e  due  to  the  violence  inflicted  both  upon  the  nervous  centres  and 
the  cerebral  ves.sels  (Pol is). 

Symptoms  of  CononBsion  of  the  Brain. — Clinically  the  same  8jmp- 
toms  occur  which  we  have  learned  to  know  from  the  experimental 
investigations ;  they  are,  in  short,  the  same  as  in  a  deep  sleep.  The 
symptoms  on  the  part  of  the  cortex  are  the  most  prominent,  and  next 
in  order  the  centres  in  the  fourth  ventricle  become  afiected  (disturb- 
ances of  respiration  and  slowing  of  the  pulse). 

The  general  cerebral  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  brain  consist 
of  mental  disturbances  (stupor,  loss  of  memory,  diminished  intelligence, 
sopor,  coma,  delirium),  headache,  vertigo,  nausea,  vomiting,  convulsions, 
changes  in  the  body  temperature  (usually  a  diminution,  less  often  an 
increase  in  the  same),  changes  in  the  pulse  and  respiration,  and  often  of 
bladder  di8turl)ance8  (retention  of  urine). 

Besides  these  general  cerebral  manifestations,  focal  symptoms  from 
the  injury  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  or  pressure  symptoms  due  to 
intracranial  hemorrhage  are  present  if  the  concussion  is  combined  with 
injury  to  the  brain  or  compression.  The  most  prominent  symptoms  of 
simple  concussion  of  the  brain  are  the  disturbances  of  consciousness, 
which  may  go  on  to  profound  coma. 

Vomiting  often  occurs  soon  after  the  injury.  Respiration  is  super- 
ficial, but  may  be,  on  the  contrary,  deep  and  stertorous ;  the  pulse  is 
usually  weak,  sometimes  imperceptible  and  slow,  while  sensation  in  the 
skin  and  the  electrical  excitability  of  the  muscles  are  diminished. 

It  is  of  special  interest  also,  from  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  that 
the  patient  has  lost  more  or  less  completely  and  forever  all  recollec- 
tion of  the  time  when  the  injury  took  place,  and  of  things  that 
occurred  just  beforehand.  This  period  of  time  is  wiped  out,  as  it 
were,  as  far  as  the  memory  of  the  patient  is  concerned. 

According  to  the  degree  of  the  concussion  of  the  brain,  this  clinical 
picture  may  be  of  eoui-se  much  modified. 
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In  mild  cases — after  a  blow  on  the  head,  for  example — the  patient 
falls  to  the  ground  and  presents  for  a  short  time  the  above-described 
group  of  symptoms.  He  then,  however,  begins  to  breathe  more 
deeply,  opens  his  eyes,  stands  up,  staggers,  it  may  be,  in  walking,  but  is 
soon  completely  restored  to  his  senses.  Occasionally,  however,  various 
disturbances  persist  for  some  time,  even  in  these  mild  cases,  such  as 
ataxia — i.  e.,  the  inability  to  perform  co-ordinated  movements — disturb- 
ances of  speech,  weakness  of  memory,  disturbances  i^^  the  movements 
of  the  eyeball,  etc.  The  disturbances  of  speech  consist  either  in  stut- 
tering, or  the  patient  is  unable  to  pronounce  properly  certain  words  or 
letters  (see  Aphasia,  page  125).  The  ataxia  following  concussion  of 
the  brain  is  most  evident  when  the  patient  tries  to  take  hold  of  an 
object,  or  retain  it  in  his  grasp. 

In  the  severer  cases  there  is  a  condition  of  marked  depression  of  all 
the  vital  functions.  There  is  the  same  unconsciousness  and  the  same 
imperfect  reaction  to  outer  stimuli,  and  the  conjunctiva  is  completely 
injsensitive.  The  pupils  are  sometimes  contracted  and  sometimes 
slightly  dilated,  but  they  react  to  very  strong  light.  Eespiration  and 
pulse  behave  in  the  way  mentioned  above.  Urine  and  faeces  are  passed 
involuntarily,  or  there  is  retention  of  both.  If  water  is  poured  down 
the  throat,  the  patient  will  often  swallow.  This  clinical  picture  may 
last  for  hours  or  days,  and  the  longer  the  coma  continues,  so  much 
the  more  probable  are  serious  injuries  to  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
and  so  much  the  worse  is  the  prognosis.  If  an  improvement  takes 
place,  the  depression  is  usually  followed  by  a  stage  of  excitement  last- 
ing for  a  very  variable  length  of  time.  The  patient  complains  of  head- 
ache, the  face  is  red,  and  the  pulse  is  of  high  tension  and  rapid.  The 
more  promptly  the  patient  awakes  from  his  coma  the  more  probable  is 
the  diagnosis  of  simple  concussion  of  the  brain,  and  the  more  likely  is 
complete  recovery  to  follow,  which,  it  is  true,  may  take  place  very 
gradually  even  in  the  apparently  mild  cases. 

Fever  has  been  observed  in  simple  concussion,  especially  in  case  of 
injury  or  irritation  of  the  median  portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  and 
the  mesencephalon,  such  as  the  posterior  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the 
sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth  nerve  (Kocher).  Stimulation  of  these  areas 
produces,  according  to  the  experimental  researches  of  Aronsohn,  Sachs, 
and  others,  an  increase  in  the  body  temperature. 

The  prognosis  of  concussion  should  therefore  be  given  verj'  cautiously, 
even  in  those  cases  that  are  apparently  mild,  since  in  the  latter,  also,  sudden 
symptoms  of  compression  due  to  intracranial  haemorrhage  may  arise  which 
can  prove  fatal  very  quickly  if  the  skull  is  not  opened  at  once. 

All  the  cases  which  run  an  unfavourable  course  are  characterized  by  an 
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increase  in  the  coma,  more  and  more  marked  slowing  of  the  pulse,  and  finally 
convulsions  and  paralyses.  In  such  cases  the  brain  is  considerably  injured, 
especially  if  focal  symptoms  make  their  appearance  ;  or  there  may  be,  as  men- 
tioned above,  an  intracranial  hajmorrhage.  Occasionally,  even  in  severe 
cases,  the  patients  recover,  and  then  succumb  later  on  to  a  suppurative  men- 
ingitis or  encephalitis.  In  such  cases  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is 
usually  found  at  the  autopsy,  and  the  pus  cocci  have  entered  the  cranial 
cavity  from  the  pharynx,  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  sphenoidal  sinuses,  or 
the  ear. 

In  a  large  number  of  ca^?es  of  concussion  of  the  brain  which  have  appar- 
ently recovered,  a  group  of  sjTiiptoms  appears  later  similar  to  those  in  con- 
cussion of  the  spinal  cord  (railway  spine),  and  in  fact  the  manifestations  of 
the  latter  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  the  concussion  of  the  brain 
which  occurred  at  the  same  time  (Putnam,  Walton).  For  a  more  detailed 
description  of  this  I  refer  to  the  paragraphs  on  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord 
(§  143). 

The  treatment  of  coneusBion  of  the  brain  begins  with  a  careful 
examination  of  the  skull,  the  hair  having  been  cut  short  or  shaved  off, 
in  order  to  detect  more  easily  any  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  or  fractures 
that  may  be  present.  The  chief  indication  is  then  to  overcome  the 
depression  of  the  heart,  the  respiration,  and  the  body  temperature. 
The  patient  should  consequently  be  placed  in  a  warm  bed,  the  head 
kept  lowered,  warm  cloths  placed  upon  the  alniomen,  and  the  body 
wrapped  in  woollen  coverings.  As  counterirritants,  sinapisms  applied 
to  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  epigastrium,  and  the  calves  of  the  legs 
are  useful.  Ether  may  be  given  hypodermieally  as  a  stimulant,  or  in 
case  the  pulse  is  dangerously  weak  and  irregular,  atropine  (0*0003)  in 
the  same  way.  If  the  patient  can  swallow,  nmsk  may  be  administered 
internally. 

The  complications — such  as,  for  example,  symptoms  of  compression 
or  fracture  of  the  skull,  with  or  without  external  injuries,  etc. — are 
treated  according  to  genenil  principles  (see  §§  7-9  and  §  14). 

§  14.  Compression  of  the  Brain. — By  compression  of  the  brain  is 
understood  a  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  due  to  increased 
intracranial  pressure.  Our  knowledge  of  compression  of  the  brain  has 
been  advanced  of  late  especially  by  Bergmann.  Among  other  authors, 
Flourens,  Leyden,  Althann,  Naunyn,  Schreiber,  and  others  have  won 
lasting  credit  for  their  work  in  the  explanation  of  this  condition. 
Leyden  was  probably  the  first  to  study  experimentally  the  subject 
of  diminution  of  space  within  the  cranial  cavity  and  its  effects  upon 
the  brain. 

Symptoms  of  sudden  compression  of  the  brain  may  occur  primarily  in 
conjunction  with  injuries  to  the  head  from  ha^morrhago  within  the  ci*anial 
cavity,  due  to  injury  of  the  endocranial  blood-vessels,  from  depressed  fractures, 
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and  from  foreign  bodies  that  have  penetrated  into  the  brain.  It  may  follow 
traumatisms  secondarily  from  an  accumulation  of  inflammatory  products, 
especially  pus  within  the  cranial  cavity.  It  is  only  the  sudden  increase  of 
pressure  tliat  causes  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  compression,  and  not  the 
clironic  very  gradually  developing  diminution  of  space  due,  for  example,  to 
intracranial  tumours,  increase  in  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  brain,  or  diminution  in  the  size  or  change  in  the  form  of  the 
skull.  In  all  cases  of  lack  of  space  within  the  skull  that  develops  in  a 
chronic  way,  a  gradual  compensation  takes  place  by  absorption,  for  example, 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  or  gradual  atrophy  of  the  brain.  In  the  case,  for 
example,  of  circumscribed,  slowly  developing  bone  tumours  on  the  inner 
table  of  the  skull,  no  symptoms  of  compression  are  present.  We  shall  take 
up  here  only  the  acute  form  of  compression  resulting  from  the  above-men- 
tioned injuries  to  the  head. 

A  certain  amount  of  diminution  of  space  within  the  cranial  cavity  can  be 
compensated  for  by  the  passage  of  some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the 
skull  into  the  vertebral  canal  as  a  result  of  the  increased  intracranial  pres- 
sure ;  tlie  latter,  owing  to  the  ligamentous  connections  between  the  different 
vertebrae,  is  capable  of  some  expansion,  the  former,  on  the  contrary,  is  not 
(see  also  page  86).  If,  however,  the  intracranial  pressure  oversteps  a  certain 
limit,  the  tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  becomes  so  great  that  the  circu- 
lation in  the  brain  and  its  membranes  is  impeded ;  finally,  compression  of 
the  capillaries,  with  corresponding  slowing  or  arrest  of  the  circulation,  re- 
sults, and  with  this  the  clinical  picture  of  compression  of  the  brain.  The 
tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  depends  up<m  the  force  that  tends  to  dis- 
place it,  and  the  resistance  in  the  elastic  dural  sac  and  in  the  spinal  canal. 
As  Naunyn  particularly  has  shown,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  in  constant 
motion.  The  resorption  of  the  fluid  depends  in  the  main  on  the  amount  of 
intracranial  pressure.  Its  resorption  also  increases  with  the  blood  pressure, 
reacliing  in  the  dog,  for  example,  four  cubic  centimetres  a  minute.  Under 
normal  conditions,  according  to  Naunyn,  about  one  cubic  centimetre  of 
cerebrospinal  fluid  is  secreted  in  one  minute  in  the  dog.  The  secretion  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  not  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  arterial  pressure, 
but  it  can  be  increased  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  a  minute  by  thinning  the 
blood  with  water  (Naunyn).  The  tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may* 
according  to  Grashey,  increase  to  such  a  degree  that  it  becomes  greater  than 
the  blood  pressure,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  blood  is  more  movable.  This 
view  is  contrary  to  the  one  held  by  Adamkiewicz.  The  amount  of  tension 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  or  the  degree  of  pre^ure  necessarj^  to  cause  symp- 
toms of  compression,  is  subject  to  individual  variations.  In  persons  with  a 
weak  action  of  the  heart,  with  disturbances  in  the  circulation  due  to  heart  or 
lung  disease,  with  congestion  and  hypera^mia  of  the  brain,  etc.,  the  symptoms 
of  compression  naturally  make  their  appearance  earlier  than  in  healthy 
persons.  Bergmann  and  Duret  showed  on  animals  that  the  symptoms  of 
compression  can  be  immediately  relieved  upon  oi>ening  tlie  dural  sac  or  the 
vertebral  canal  by  dividing  the  posterior  occipito-atloid  ligament.  Tlie  cere- 
bro-spinal fluid  then  spurts  out  in  a  stream,  and  the  retarded  respiration  be- 
comes normal  again. 

Falkenhain  and  Naunyn  have  recently  attempted  to  estimate  the  nonnal 
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pressure  in  the  subarachnoid  space  (Archiv  fiir  experimentelle  Patholo^e 
und  Pharmakologie,  Bd.  xxii,  p.  261).  It  appears  to  be  very  variable.  In 
pi'cgnant  bitches  it  is  estimated  at  100  to  150  millimetres  of  water  (7*5  to  12 
millimetres  of  mercury),  in  a  child  one  month  to  a  year  old  at  50  to  200  milli- 
metres of  water  (4  to  16  millimetres  of  mercury),  and  in  strong  adults  still 
more.  An  increase  in  the  pressure  within  the  subarachnoid  space  may  result 
from  an  in(*rease  in  the  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  diminution  of  space 
in  the  cranial  cavity  and  vertebral  canal,  engorgement  of  the  blood-vessels, 
etc.  The  amount  of  disposable  space  within  the  cranial  cavity  and  vertebral 
canal  is  about  fifty  cubic  centimetres.  The  real  importance  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  in  the  etiology  of  cerebral  compression  has  been  difiPerently  esti- 
mated by  the  diff'erent  authorities.  Bergmann  regards  cerebral  compression 
and  increased  tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  as  identical,  while  Adam- 
kiewicz  asserts  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  phenomenon.  Kocher, 
Deucher,  and  the  author  hold  a  view  that  is  intermediate  to  that  of  Berg- 
mann and  Adanikiewicz — viz.,  that  the  abnormal  tension  of  the  fluid  does 
come  into  consideration  in  the  causation  of  compression,  but  that  the  brain 
matter  can  of  itself  transmit  the  pressure. 

The  comx)ression  of  the  brain  is  at  the  outset  purely  local ;  the  veins  are 
first  compressed  according  to  Albert  and  Schnitzler,  while  according  to  Berg- 
mann it  is  the  capillaries.  The  effect  is  the  same  in  either  case,  as  in  Albert's 
capillary  congestion  the  brain's  supply  of  oxygen  is  just  as  inadequate  as 
in  capillary  aiuemia.  In  consequence  of  this  impaii*ed  circulation  of  blood 
and  inadequate  supply  of  oxygen,  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  and  pneumo- 
gastric  centres  results,  causing  the  increased  arterial  tension  and  pressure, 
the  increased  contraction  of  the  small  arteries,  and  the  slowing  of  the  pulse. 
Kussmaul  and  Tenner  showed  that  the  cerebral  anaemia  following  ligation 
of  the  arteries  that  supi)ly  the  brain  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  vaso-motor  and 
pneuniogastric  centres,  causing  the  bhxKl  pressui"^  to  rise  as  in  death  from 
asphyxia. 

In  the  internal  jugular  vein,  on  the  contrary,  the  blood  x>ressure  falls 
after  a  short  tnuisitory  rise  (Albert),  because,  owing  to  the  increased  tension 
of  the  cei'el)r()-si)inal  fluid  and  comxH^ession  of  the  capillaries  within  the 
cmnial  cavity,  retardation  and  diminution  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels 
result,  and  hence  the  proin^lling  force  for  the  blood  within  the  internal  jugu- 
lar is  wanting.  By  wat<'hing  the  vessels  of  the  retina  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
entrance  of  the  oplic  nerve,  these  disturbances  in  the  circulation  within  the 
brain  can  be  directly  studied,  since,  as  Schwallx*  and  Michel  have  shown,  the 
subarachnoid  space  communicates  with  the  sheath  of  the  optic  nerve.  One 
notices,  above  all,  that  the  veins  of  the  retina  are  engorged,  because  the  sheath 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  dilated  in  conse<iuence  of  the  cen'bro-spinal  fluid  that 
has  been  pn^ssed  into  it,  and  as  a  result  of  this  coinpiHf'.ssion  the  escape  of 
venous  bloinl  is  im^wded  (Manz). 

The  child's  brain  is  es])e<;ially  .sensitive  to  compression,  because  the 
amount  of  cerebro-s])inal  fluid  is  comparatively  small  whik;  the  amount 
of  brain  matter  is  large. 

In  consequence  of  the  al)ove-de.scrilx'd  cii-culatory  disturbances  within 
the  cranial  cavity,  or  rather  brain,  corresponding  functional  disturbances 
take  place.     These  take  the  form  of  aniemia  of  those  portions  of  brain  wliich 
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are  directly  pressed  upon,  and  congestive  hypersemia  of  the  more  remote 
portions  ;  both  the  ansemia  and  hyperaemia  are  harmful  to  the  brain  by  dis- 
turbing, first  of  all,  its  nutrition.  The  different  centres  in  the  brain  possess  a 
varying  power  of  resistance  to  these  disturbances  of  circulation,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  nutrition,  some  being  more  sensitive  than  others.  According  to 
Huguenin,  the  functional  disturbances  due  to  cessation  of  the  circulation 
affect  the  different  areas  of  the  brain  in  about  the  following  order :  The  first 
to  suffer  alteration  is  the  cerebral  cortex,  then  the  corona  i*adiata,  the  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  pons  region,  and  lastly  the  medulla.  The  very 
sensitive  cortex  may  be  already  over-irritated  or  paralyzed,  while  the  func- 
tional disturbances  of  the  medulla  have  scarcely  made  their  appearance — i.  e., 
unconsciousness  precedes  the  irritation  of  the  respii'atory,  vaso-motor,  pneu- 
mogastric,  and  convulsive  centres.  Death  results  in  compression  of  the  brain 
from  increasing  paralysis  of  the  vital  centres  in  the  medulla,  especially  from 
paralysis  of  respiration. 

Symptoms^  Prognosifl,  and  DiagnosiB  of  Compression  of  the  Brain. — 
The  clinical  picture  of  compression  of  the  brain  is  seldom  seen  by 
itself,  but  it  is  usually  complicated  by  symptoms  of  concussion  and 
injury  of  the  brain  matter. 

In  animals,  Leyden,  Pagenstecher,  Duret,  and  others  have  deter- 
mined the  symptoms  of  compression  pure  and  simple  by  applying 
pressure  to  the  surface  of  the  brain  by  means  of  forced  injections 
into  the  cranial  cavity  or  the  subarachnoid  or  subdural  spaces  of  hard- 
ening wax,  thin  gelatinous  fluids,  or  warm  salt  solution.  The  salt 
solution  that  Naunyn  and  others  injected  into  the  subarachnoid  space 
was  absorbed  in  large  amounts.  According  to  Falkenhain  and  Naunyn, 
the  symptoms  of  compression  are  partly  direct  in  consequence  of  the 
cerebral  ansemia  from  compression  of  the  capillaries,  and  partly  indi- 
rect in  consequence  of  congestion  of  the  blood  and  lymph.  The  latter 
takes  place  from  a  much  sligliter  rise  of  pressure  than  the  former.  A 
sudden  rise  of  intracranial  pressure  can  alsb  take  place  in  the  case  of 
tumours  by  a  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure,  for  example,  since, 
owing  to  the  resulting  diminished  resistance  of  the  capillaries  to  the 
pressure  upon  them,  cerebral  ansemia  ensues.  Leyden  was  the  first 
to  show  that  the  symptoms  of  compression  appear  in  a  certain  order, 
and  that  in  a  certain  sense  the  same  elevations  of  pressure  always  cause 
the  same  symptoms. 

The  symptoms  of  compression  pure  and  simple,  which  have  been 
determined  experimentally,  may  be  divided  into  two  periods :  (1)  the 
period  of  irritation,  and  (2)  the  period  of  depression  (stupor,  coma). 

The  first  symptom  of  compression  is  pain  caused  by  pressure  on 
tlie  dura,  as  the  brain  matter  itself  is  not  sensitive.  Loss  of  con- 
sciousness then  ensues,  varying  in  degree  up  to  the  deepest  coma, 
with  absolute  loss  of  sensation  and  muscular  paralysis,  since,  as  we 
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saw  above,  tlie  cortex  is  the  part  that  is  most  sensitive  to  changes  in 
the  circulation  or  nutrition.  "  During  this  night  of  the  senses,"  as 
Bergmann  so  aptly  says,  "  the  automatic  apparatus  within  the  spinal 
cord  is  alone  awake,"  until  it  also  succumbs  to  the  increasing  disturb- 
ance of  circulation.  According  to  Duret,  the  functional  disturbances 
remain  confined  to  the  cortex  if  the  column  of  water  in  Leyden's 
apparatus  corresponds  to  only  ten  to  twelve  centimetres  of  mercury. 

If  the  amount  of  compression  increases,  convulsions  take  place 
which  resemble  epileptic  or  eclamptic  seizures,  and  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  sign  of  a  severe,  rapidly  increasing  pressure  on  the  brain. 
Changes  in  the  pulse  then  follow,  at  first  slowing  of  the  pulse'  from 
stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  finally  quickening  from  paraly- 
sis of  the  same.  The  slowing  of  the  pulse  sometimes  precedes  the 
loss  of  consciousness.  With  the  altered  heart  action  goes  hand  in 
hand  the  change  in  the  respiration  ;  the  latter  is  at  first  irregular,  then 
later,  during  coma,  regular,  slow,  and  often  stertorous,  as  in  sleep.  K 
the  compression  increases,  the  respiration  becomes  irregular  again. 
Death  takes  place  mainly  from  paralysis  of  respiration ;  it  is  usually 
one  or  two  minutes  after  the  last  breath  before  the  heart  stops 
beating. 

The  other  symptoms  are  less  constant  in  animals — such  as,  for 
example,  vomiting  and  repeated  involuntary  defecations.  The  body 
temperature  is  but  slightly  changed  ;  in  the  most  severe  cases  it  drops 
continuously  until  death. 

In  man  the  clinical  picture  of  compression  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  same  as  that  seen  in  animal  experimentation.  Here,  also,  there  is  a 
stage  of  irritiition,  followed  by  one  of  depression.  The  symptoms  of 
irritation  in  the  first  stage  consist  of  marked  restlessness,  over-sensitive- 
ness to  sensory  stinnili,  a  heavy  feeling  in  the  head,  and  especially 
headache.  The  face  is  unusually  red,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  pulse 
slow,  and  the  tension  in  the  carotids  increased.  With  increase  in  the 
amount  of  compression  there  follow  nausea,  vomiting,  confusion  of 
the  intellect,  and  sleep.  The  loss  of  consciousness  takes  place  either 
gradually  or  suddenly.  The  other  manifestations  are  exactly  the  same 
as  in  the  experiments  on  animals,  excei)t  that  convulsions  in  man 
in  case  of  compression  pure  and  simple — caused,  for  example,  by  a 
depressed  bone  or  intracranial  haemorrhage — are  usually,  or  in  fact 
always  absent,  because  compression  due  to  a  depressed  bone  is  too 
slight,  and  that  due  to  intracranial  haemorrhage  increases  too  slowly. 

Furthermore,  among  the  symptoms  of  compression  seen  at  the  bed- 
side, localized  functional  disturbances  of  the  brain  (so-called  focal 
symptoms)  come  into  prominence,  because  that  portion  of  the  brain 
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lying  nearest  the  point  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied  is  affected 
first  and  the  most  seriously.  Hence  complete  or  incomplete  unilat- 
eral paralyses,  especially  in  the  distribution  of  the  motor-oculi  nerve, 
are  usually  present.  According  to  Leyden,  hemiplegia  is  a  sign  of 
injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  matter,  and  it  is  absent  in  compression 
brought  about  experimentally.  Hence  the  differential  diagnosis  be- 
tween compression  and  injury  of  the  brain  is  sometimes  diflScult. 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  the  behaviour  of  the  pupil  and  the 
fundus  of  the  eye.  The  pupil  on  the  same  side  as  the  compressed 
portion  of  brain  is  at  first  contracted,  and  in  the  more  marked  de- 
grees of  compression  it  is  dilated  to  the  fullest  extent,  while  the  one 
on  the  sound  side  is  moderately  dilated.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
turbed co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  the  eye  the  bulb  has  an  ob- 
lique position  ;  oscillations  of  the  bulb  are  less  frequent.  Examination 
of  the  fundus  of  the  eye  reveals  choked  disk,  because  the  sheath  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  dilated  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  that  is  pressed  into  it, 
and  in  this  way  the  end  of  the  optic  nerve  within  the  eye  is  compressed 
(Schwalbe,  Michel,  Manz).  The  presence  of  choked  disk  is,  as  is  well 
known,  of  great  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  intracranial  tumours, 
and  it  also  occurs  in  hydrocephalus  and  the  later  stages  of  tubel'cular 
meningitis.  In  injuries  of  the  head  the  surgeon  should  lay  more 
stress  upon  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  case.  Atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  i&  comparatively  common  in  in- 
jnries  of  the  head,  and  is  often  a  result  of  the  choked  disk  (Bergmann, 
Glalczowski,  and  others). 

For  the  final  outcome  of  compression  of  the  brain  it  is  especially 
important  to  know  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  injury,  the  size  of  the 
compressing  substance,  the  duration  of  the  compression,  and,  above 
aD,  whether  the  same  is  increasing  or  diminishing.  Patients  can  com- 
pletely recover  from  the  stupor  combined  with  a  very  slow  pulse,  even 
though  it  lasts  for  weeks.  Deep  coma,  with  complete  muscular  paraly- 
sis and  loss  of  sensation  for  all  external  stimuli,  with  irregular  deep 
respiration  and  dilated  pupils,  probably  always  results  fatally.  Paraly- 
sis of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  centres  means  a  speedy  end. 
Many  patients  who  have  received  an  injury  to  the  head  and  developed 
symptoms  of  compression  die  within  forty-eight  hours.  In  other 
cases  the  symptoms  disappear  gradually,  and  complete  recovery  ensues. 
Focal  symptoms  due  to  simultaneous  injury  to  the  brain  disappear  only 
very  gradually,  or  remain  permanently. 

In  cases  of  depression  of  the  cranial  bones  where  there  are  symp- 
toms of  compression  of  the  brain,  the  latter  may  disappear,  although 
the  depression  is  not  remedied.     In  such  cases  the  brain  gradually 
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accommodates  itself  to  the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  space  in  the  way 
described  above. 

Treatment  of  Compression. — The  treatment  of  compression  of  the 
brain  depends,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  nature  of  the  injury.  If 
possible,  the  cause  that  produces  the  compression  must  be  overcome 
at  once.  But  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  In  the  case  of  depressed 
fractures  it  is  not  the  depth  of  the  depression  that  decides  the  treat- 
ment that  is  necessary,  but  the  injury  to  the  intracranial  blood-vessels 
and  the  brain,  that  may  be  present  at  the  same  time.  In  case  of 
hsemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  for  example,  the  skull 
should  be  trephined  and  the  main  trunk  of  the  wounded  artery  ex- 
posed and  ligated  (see  §  15). 

Generally  speaking,  temporary  resection  of  the  cranial  bones,  with 
the  formation  of  a  pedunculated  flap,  consisting  of  soft  parts  and  bone, 
after  Wagner,  is  preferable  to  trephining  (see  page  167).  Moreover,  in 
acute  compression  due  to  tumours  the  symptoms  may  be  relieved,  only 
temporarily  to  be  sure,  by  a  temporary  resection,  followed,  perhaps,  by 
puncture  and  drainage  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  the  latter  oper- 
ation I  prefer  opening  the  skull  by  means  of  a  small  trephine  three 
quarters  to  one  centimetre  in  diameter,  in  place  of  an  extensive  resec- 
tion of  the  skull.  Finally,  puncture  of  the  spinal  canal  in  the  lumbar 
region  is  useful  in  some  cases.  For  the  operative  treatment  of  the 
various  forms  of  injury,  particularly  fractures  of  the  skull,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  paragraphs  on  these  subjects. 

The  special  treatment  required  in  compression  consists,  above  all, 
in  improving  the  impeded  circulation.  If  the  heart's  action  and  arterial 
tension  are  not  very  much  reduced,  venesection  is  to  be  recommended, 
because  in  this  way  the  flow  of  venous  blood  from  the  head  is  stimu- 
lated, the  amount  of  blood  is  diminished,  the  blood  pressure  in  the 
brain  and  the  entire  arterial  system  is  lowered,  and  hence  the  circula- 
tion in  the  latter  is  facilitated.  Leeches  on  the  temples  and  behind 
the  ear  are  also  useful.  The  head  should  be  elevated,  in  order  to  help 
the  escape  of  venous  blood  from  the  head.  By  the  use  of  strong 
cathartics  the  absorption  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  aided,  and  in  this 
way  the  brain  is  relieved  somewhat  from  pressure.  If  the  vessels  have 
insufficient  tone,  Bergmann  recommends  ergotin,  small  doses  of  atropine, 
and  the  applic4ition  of  the  galvanic  current,  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  resistance  of  the  arterial  walls  and  prevent  their  dilata- 
tion. The  cathode  is  placed  on  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  or  in  the  auriculo-mastoid  fossa,  in  order  to  come  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  to  apply  cold,  preferably  in  the  form  of  an 
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ice  cap  or  coil,  and  occasional  douches  of  cold  water,  if  the  latter  is 
not  contraindicated  on  account  of  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing. 
In  no  case  ahoald  the  aseptic  healingNof  ahead  injury  be  interfered 
with.     The  ice  cap  or  coil  may  be  applied  over  the  antiseptic  dreaeing. 

For  the  treatment  of  any  conipHcationB  that  may  arise  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  proper  paragraphs. 

The  technique  of  trephining  and  temporary  resection  of  the  skull 
is  described  in  §  23. 

g  15.  Iqjiuiei  of  the  latncranial  Blood-veneli  lead  either  to  exter- 
nal luemorrhage — in  compound  fractures,  for  example — or  fextravasa- 
tions  of  blood  inside  the  cranial  cavity.  In  the  latter  the  extravasa- 
tion may  take  place  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  hone,  or  beneath 
the  dura,  between  the  latter  and  the  soft  coverings,  and  in  the  tissue 
of  the  latter,  or  finally  within  the  brain  itself. 

External  hfemorrhages,  or  those  between  the  dura  and  bone,  are 
most  commonly  the  result  of  injury  of  a  sinus,  the  middle  meningeal 
arterj',  and  less  frequently  of  the  internal  carotid. 

I.  Injnriet  to  the  Biniuei. — Injuries  to  the  sinuses  are  either  rup- 
tures due  to  fractures  of  the  skull  or  to  displacement  of  tlie  cranial 
bones  —  for  example,  during  birth  —  or  they 
are  caused  by  incised,  punctured,  or  gunshot 
wounds,  or  penetrating  splinters  of  bone.  The 
superior  longitudinal  and  lateral  sinuses  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  injured  on  account  of  their 
situation  (see  Fig.  58).  Ruptures  due  to  dis- 
placement of  the  bones  and  fractures  appear  to 
involve  the  lateral  sinuses  most  frequently,  be- 
cause they  are  more  intimately  attached  to  the 
bone,  and  the  violence  is  usually  directed  from 
above  downward  and  backward.  If,  after  injury 
to  a  sinus,  the  blood  can  not  escape  externally, 
the  dura  is  lifted  away  from  the  bone  more  and 
more,  and  corresponding  symptoms  of  compres- 
sion then  result.  The  latter  develop  much  more 
slowly  and  to  a  less  extent  than  in  haemorrhage 
from  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  may  be 
absent  entirely.  Heemorrhage  from  a  sinus  is 
neously  if  the  tear  is  not  too  large,  aa  the  pressure  in  the  same  is  slight, 
and  it  is  closely  connected  to  the  bone.  In  case  of  an  external  wound 
the  blood  coming  from  a  rent  in  a  sinus  flows  out  in  a  continuous 
stream.  By  means  of  compression  and  the  application  of  a  suitable 
antiseptic  dressing,  the  haemorrhage  can  easily  be  arrested. 


Fio.  5S.'Longitudiiia1  uid 
lulentl  Binuseo.  The  ex- 
posed portions  nf  tbo  brain 
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the  dura,  and  arc  covered 
by  the  smchnuid  uid  pia 
KBler  with  it*  blood  ves- 
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In  numerous  cases  of  injury  to  a  sinus  complete  recovery  lias  re- 
sulted. Death  is  rarely  due  to  hsemorrhage,  but  is  usually  caused  by 
complications  (injury  to  the  brain,  meningitis,  septicsemia,  pysemia). 

According  to  experiments  made  by  Schellmann  and  clinical  experi- 
ence, a  wound  in  a  sinus  can  heal  without  obliteration  of  the  sinus  in 
question.  If  a  narrowing  or  complete  obstruction  of  a  large  sinus 
takes  place  at  the  point  of  injury,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
disturbances  will  result.  The  most  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen 
is  the  formation  of  a  thrombus,  which  may  suppurate  on  account  of 
the  microbic  infection  through  an  open  wound.  In  such  cases  death 
results  from  sepsis  or  pyasmia. 

Yolkmann  and  Genzmer  have  seen  death  take  place  from  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  a  sinus  that  was  opened  during  the  removal  of  a  sar- 
coma of  the  dura.  According  to  Bergmann  and  Cramer,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  air  to  enter  a  sinus,  l>ecause 
the  pressure  in  the  veins  of  the  skull  is  never  negative.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  opened  sinus  is  favoured  by 
deep  respirations  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  by  sponging  the  wound. 

The  treatment  of  open  wounds  of  a  sinus  consists  in  arresting  the 
haemorrhage  by  means  of  an  antiseptic  dressing  that  exerts  pressure. 
Any  spicules  of  bone  which  have  punctured  the  sinus  in  the  case  of  a 
fractured  skull  should  of  course  be  removed.  If  symptoms  of  com- 
pression are  present  with  the  skull  intact,  trephining  or  temporary  re- 
section of  the  cranial  bones  may  be  indicated  (see  §  23). 

II.  Injuries  of  the  Middle  Meningeal  Artery. — Wounds  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  often  result  from  incised  and  punctured  wounds  of 
the  head,  gunshot  injuries,  and  from  fractures  of  the  skull  in  general, 
and  they  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  hsemorrhage  between  the  bone 
and  dura. 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  (see  Fig.  59  and  Figs.  62-64),  the 
largest  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  enters  the  cranial  cavity 
through  the  foramen  spinosum  and  runs  in  the  branching  grooves  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  skull  l)etween  the  dura  and  the  bone.  It  some- 
times arises  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  (see  Fig.  64).  Within  the 
cranial  cavity  it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch.  The 
anterior  branch  passes  to  the  frontal  region ;  the  posterior  crosses  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  a  horizontal  direction  and 
reaches  the  occipital  bone.  Both  branches  suMivide  into  smaller 
ones,  some  of  which  perforate  the  bone  and  supply  the  soft  parts  of 
the  skull,  as  well  as  the  lining  of  the  facial  cavities  (Figs.  62-64). 

In  fractures  of  the  skull,  the  artery  is  either  torn  simultaneously 
with  the  di\4sion  of  the  bone,  or  it  is  injured  by  sharp  edges  or  splin- 
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tere  of  bone.  Buptnre  of  the  middle  meningeal  arterj  may  alao  occnr 
without  a  fracture  of  the  bIcu]!,  in  case,  for  example,  of  changes  in  ite 
form,  or  depressions  of  the  bone  which  disappear  again  immediately. 
Sometimes  the  rupture  does  not  occur  at  the 
point  where  the  violence  was  inflicted.  This  is 
easily  explainable  if  we  call  to  mind  the  mech- 
anism of  indirect  fractures  of  the  skull.  A 
blow  or  fall  on  the  left  temporal  region  can 
thus  cause  a  rupture  of  the  right  meningeal 
artery.  In  rare  cases  the  artery  is  torn  away 
at  the  foramen  spinosum.  The  most  frequent 
injuries  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  occur 
during  its  course  along  the  inner  surface  of 
the  temporal  and  parietal  bones  (see  Figs.  62- 
64).  The  hsemorrhage  following  injury  to  the  FiQ.B9.-BraD<:heaoftheniid. 
middle  meningeal  artery  is  usually  very  con-  ^^r«i^Ti,ftel±i 
siderable ;  it  varies,  according  to  Bergmann,  ^^'"  "'"'  ^'  overlying 
between   sixty   and   two   hundred   and   forty 

grammes  or  more.  Very  frequently  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  brain 
is  likewise  injured,  especially  in  comminuted  fractures  and  circum- 
scribed depressed  fractures. 

The  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery  with  a 
compound  fracture  in  the  temporo-parietal  region  and  external  hiemor- 
rhage  are  very  evident,  and  could  only  be  mistaken  for  hsemorrhage 
from  the  deep  temporal  arteries.  In  such  cases  complete  exposure  of 
the  source  of  the  hsemorrhage  will  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

If  the  blood  doea  not  escape  externally,  as  in  the  cage  of  a  simple 
fracture,  for  example,  the  typical  picture  of  compression  results,  as  de- 
scribed in  §  14.  This  is  caused  by  the  formation  of  an  extravasation 
of  blood  between  the  dura  and  the  bone  which  often  increases  in  size 
very  rapidly. 

It  is  characteristic  of  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  of 
great  importance  for  the  diagnosis,  that  the  patient  feels  comparatively 
well  directly  after  the  injury,  but  that  in  a  few  hours  symptoms  of 
compression  make  their  appearance,  which  are  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  hfcmorrhage.  These  symptoms  consist  of  headache, 
nausea,  vomiting,  restlessness,  lassitude,  stupor,  then  sleep,  coma,  slow- 
ing of  the  pulse,  etc.  In  other  cases  this  period  of  incubation  is 
abeeot,  and  the  patients  become  unconscious  immediately  after  the 
injury,  in  consequence  of  the  simultaneous  concussion  or  injury  of 
the  brain.  If  hemiplegia  occurs  immediately  after  the  injury,  it  is 
due  to  injury  of  the  brain  in  the  motor  region ;  but  if  it  does  not 
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In  numerous  cases  of  injury  to  a  sinus  complete  recovery  has  re- 
sulted. Death  is  rarely  due  to  haemorrhage,  but  is  usually  caused  by 
(complications  (uijury  to  the  brain,  meningitis,  septicsemia,  pysemia). 

According  to  experiments  made  by  Schellmann  and  clinical  experi- 
ence, a  wound  in  a  sinus  can  heal  without  obliteration  of  the  sinus  in 
question.  If  a  narrowing  or  complete  obstruction  of  a  large  sinus 
takes  place  at  the  point  of  injury,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
disturbances  will  result.  The  most  dangerous  thing  that  can  happen 
is  the  formation  of  a  thrombus,  which  may  suppurate  on  account  of 
the  microbic  infection  through  an  open  wound.  In  such  cases  death 
results  from  sepsis  or  pytemia. 

Volkmann  and  Genzmer  have  seen  death  take  place  from  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  a  sinus  that  was  opened  during  the  removal  of  a  sar- 
coma of  the  dura.  According  to  Bcrgmann  and  Cramer,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  air  to  enter  a  sinus,  because 
the  pressure  in  the  veins  of  the  skull  is  never  negative.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  opened  sinus  is  favoured  by 
deep  respirations  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and  by  sponging  the  wound. 

The  treatment  of  open  wounds  of  a  sinus  consists  in  arresting  the 
haemorrhage  by  means  of  an  antiseptic  dressing  that  exerts  pressure. 
Any  spicules  of  bone  which  have  punctured  the  sinus  in  the  case  of  a 
fractured  skull  should  of  course  be  removed.  If  s^'mptoms  of  com- 
pression are  present  with  the  skull  intact,  trephining  or  temporary  re- 
section of  the  cranial  bones  may  be  indicated  (see  §  2eS). 

II.  Injuries  of  the  Middle  Meningeal  Artery. — Wounds  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  often  result  from  incised  and  punctured  wounds  of 
the  head,  gunshot  injuries,  and  from  fractures  of  the  skull  in  general, 
and  they  are  the  most  frequent  cause  of  haemorrhage  between  the  bone 
and  dura. 

The  middle  meningeal  artery  (see  Fig.  59  and  Figs.  62-64),  the 
largest  branch  of  the  internal  maxillary,  enters  the  cranial  cavity 
through  the  foramen  spinosum  and  runs  in  the  branching  grooves  on 
the  inner  surface  of  tlic  skull  between  the  dura  and  the  bone.  It  some- 
times arises  from  the  ophthalmic  artery  (see  Fig.  64).  Within  the 
cranial  cavity  it  divides  into  an  anterior  and  a  posterior  branch.  The 
anterior  branch  passes  to  the  frontal  region ;  the  posterior  crosses  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  a  horizontal  direction  and 
reaches  the  occipital  bone.  Both  branches  suMivide  into  smaller 
ones,  some  of  which  perforate  the  bone  and  supply  the  soft  parts  of 
the  skull,  as  well  as  the  lining  of  the  facial  cavities  (Figs.  62-64). 

In  fractures  of  the  skull,  the  artery  is  either  torn  simultaneously 
with  the  division  of  the  bone,  or  it  is  injured  l)y  sharp  edges  or  splin- 
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ters  of  bone.  Rnptnre  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  may  also  occnr 
without  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  case,  for  example,  of  changes  in  itu 
form,  or  depressions  of  the  bone  which  disappear  again  immediately. 
Sometimes  the  mptnre  does  not  occur  at  the 
point  where  the  violence  was  inflicted.  This  is 
easily  explainable  if  we  call  to  mind  the  mech- 
anism of  indirect  fractures  of  the  skuil.  A 
blow  or  fall  on  Uie  left  temporal  region  can 
thus  cause  a  rupture  of  the  right  meningeal 
artery.  In  rare  cases  the  artery  is  torn  away 
at  the  foramen  sptnosum.  The  most  frequent 
injuries  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  occur 
during  its  course  along  the  inner  suriace  of 
the  temporal  and  parietal  bones  (see  Figs.  62- 
64).  The  hsemorrhage  following  injury  to  the  Fta.e9.— Brancheaofthamid- 
middle  meningeal  artery  is  usually  very  con-  ^rval"TihrZ±j 
siderable  ;  it  varies,  accowling  to  Bei^mann,  ^^'"  "^  ""*  <""'"y''>*t 
between   sixty   and   two  hundred   and   forty 

grammes  or  more.  Very  frequently  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  brain 
is  likewise  injured,  especially  in  comminuted  fractures  and  circum- 
scribed depressed  fractures. 

The  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery  with  n 
compound  fracture  in  the  temporo-parietal  region  and  external  heemor- 
rhage  are  very  evident,  and  could  only  be  mistaken  for  hfemorrhage 
from  the  deep  temporal  arteries.  In  such  cases  complete  exposure  of 
the  source  of  the  htemorrhage  will  clear  up  the  diagnosis. 

If  the  blood  does  not  escape  externally,  as  in  the  case  of  a  simple 
fracture,  for  example,  the  typical  picture  of  compression  results,  as  de- 
scribed in  §  14,  This  is  caused  by  tlie  formation  of  an  extravasation 
of  blood  between  the  dura  and  the  bone  which  often  increases  in  size 
very  rapidly. 

It  is  characteristic  of  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  of 
great  importance  for  the  diagnosis,  that  the  patient  feels  comparatively 
well  directly  after  the  injury,  but  that  in  a  few  hours  symptoms  of 
compression  make  their  appearance,  which  are  due  to  an  increase  in 
the  amount  of  hEcmorrhage.  These  symptoms  consist  of  headache, 
nausea,  vomiting,  restlessness,  lassitude,  stupor,  then  sleep,  coma,  slow- 
ing of  tlie  pulse,  etc.  In  other  cases  this  period  of  incubation  is 
absent,  and  the  patienta  become  unconscious  immediately  after  ^e 
injury,  in  consequence  of  the  simultaneous  concussion  or  injury  of 
the  brain.  If  hemiplegia  occurs  immediately  after  the  injury,  it  is 
due  to  injury  of  the  brain  in  the  motor  region ;  but  if  it  does  not 
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develop  until  later  on,  it  is  caused  bj  compression  of  tliis  region  {see 
Fig.  56). 

The  prognosis  is  not  good.  According  to  Bergmann,  out  of  niuety-nine 
caaes  only  sixteen  recovered.  In  twelve  of  the  cases  that  recovered  the 
haemorrhage  took  place  externally,  three  were  cured  by  trephining,  and 
one  without  trephining  after  a  long  illness.  The  other  cases  were  all  fatal. 
Thirty-six  died  within  twenty-four  hours,  seven  within  forty-eight  hours, 
four  on  the  third  day,  and  ten  later  on.  In  three  caaes  the  ruptured  artery 
was  on  the  side  opposite  the  fracture.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  deatli  is 
progressive  oedema  of  the  brain  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  compres- 
sion, with  paralysis  of  the  medulla,  and,  in  case  of  a  compound  fracture,  sup 
purative  meningitis. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  injury  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  easy  in  the  case 
of  an  open  wound  with  external  haemorrhage.  In  all  cases  where  tliere  is  a 
subcutaneous  injury  the  nature  of  the  accident,  the  location  of  a  fracture  in 
the  teriii>onil  and  parietal  region,  and,  furthermore,  ecchymoees.  are  of  impor- 
tance. The  fact  is  of  special  importance  tjiat  the  patient  felt  comparatively 
well  after  the  injury,  and  then,  some  hours  later,  showed  symptoms  of  com- 
pression (headache,  vomiting,  unconsciousness),  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing hiemorrhage.  After  a  compound  fracture  a  beginning  acute  sup- 
purative meningitis  may  resemble  compression. 

The  treatment  of  injury  to  the  middle  meningeal  artery  consiBts  of 
prompt  operative  meaeurea.  If  the  heemorrbage  is  external,  ae  in  a 
compound  fracture,  for  exam- 
ple, the  injured  artery  should 
be  exposed  as  completely  ae 


possible.  Tf  necessary,  the  wound  should  be  enlarged,  the  bone  at  the 
point  of  fracture  sufiiciently  removed  with  a  chisel  or  rongeur  forceps, 
splinters  of  bone  picked  out,  the  blood  clots  scraped  away  witli  the 
sharp  spoon,  and  the  ves«;I,  if  possible,  seized  with  an  artery  clamp 
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and  ligated  or  a  sature  passed  around  it.  In  cases  in  which  it  was 
found  difficult  to  arrest  the  hteinorrhage  bjr  ligation  the  conunon  ca- 
rotid has  been  tied  with  success. 

Among  seveo  cases  of  hgation  _^j ' — ^^^ 

of  the  common  carotid  for  this 
injury  in  the  American  civil  war, 
three  were,  according  to  Berg- 
mann,  successful. 

In  subcutaneous  injuries  of 
the  artery,  with  or  withont  sim- 
ple fracture  of  the  skull,  the 
cranial  cavity  should  likewise  be 
promptly  opened  by  means  of 
the  trephine  or,  better  still,  the 
chisel  and  mallet.  Instead  of 
the  typical  operation  of  trephin- 
ing, temporary  resection  of  tlie 
skall  may  be  employed  in  suit- 
able cases  (see  §  23).  One  should 
not  delay  too  long,  as  the  major- 
ity of  those  injured,  as  mentioned  above,  die  within  the  first  twenty- 
four  boars.  Trephining  and  temporary  resection  of  the  cranial  bones 
are  entirely  withont  danger  if  performed  under  aseptic  precautions. 

For  finding  th«  artery,  Hueter 
and  Vogt  have  advised  opening  the 
skull  with  a  trephine  or  chisel  at 
the  point  indicated  in  Fig.  60— i.  e., 
the  angle  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  lines,  one  of  which  runs  in 
a  horizontal  direction  two  fingers' 
breadth  above  tlie  zygoma,  while 
the  other  ascends  vertically  a 
thumb's  breadth  behind  the  frontal 
proceaa  of  the  malar  bone.  The 
blood  clots  must  then  be  removed 
as  completely  as  possible  with  a 
sharp  spoon,  and  the  artery  tied  or 
a  suture  passed  around  it. 

Eniiilein'a  method  of  procedure 
is  very  much  to  be  recommended. 
He  distinguishes,  according  to  the 
point  of  rupture  of  the  artery,  three 
haematomata— an  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior.  He  advises  trephining  first  at  the  usual  place,  three  to  four 
centimetres  behind  the  frontal  process  of  the  malar  bone,  ajid  in  case  one 
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does  not  find  the  hiematoma,  a  second  opening  is  made  farther  backward  in 
a  horizontal  direction  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parietal  eminence  and 
Bomewhat  above  and  behind  the  ear  (see  Fig.  61).  Both  trephine  openings 
should  lie  in  the  line  a  b,  drawn  directly  backward  from  the  supraorbital 
border  which  runs  parallel  with  the  horizontal  line  of  the  head  c  d  (external 
auditory  meatus— infraorbital  border  line,  Virchow's  German  horizontal). 
In  this  line  the  anterior  trephine 
opening  should,  as  has  beeii  said, 
be  made  three  to  four  centimetres 
behind  the  malar  process  of  the 
frontal  bone,  and  the  posterior  open- 
ing at  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  horizontal  line  ab  aud  a  line 
ef  drawn  upward,  posterior  to  the 
'  mastoid  process  and  three  to  four 
centimetres  behind  the  external  au- 
ditory meatus. 

Steiner,  on  the  basis  of  his  pains- 
taking investigations,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rules  for  finding  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  (see  Figs.  68-64) : 
To  find  the  anterior  branch  of  the 
artery,  a  line  is  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  the  glabella  to  the  apex 
of  the  mastoid  process,  and  at  the 
centre  of  this  line  a  perpendicular  is  erected.  The  point  of  intersection  of  this 
perpendicular  with  a  liorizontal  line  drawn  about  the  skull,  through  the 
centre  of  the  glabella,  gives  us  the  anterior  lower  parietal  angle,  or  the  ante- 
rior trephine  opening.  The  second  trephine  opening,  at  which  the  posterior 
branch  is  found  in  ninety  per  cent  of  all  cases,  ia  best  made  at  the  point  of 
intersection  of  the  above-mentioned  horizontal  line  with  a  vertical  line 
erected  just  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process.  In  all  cases,  when  possible,  the 
skull  should  be  oiwiied  by  the  formation  of  a  Hap  of  soft  parts  and  bone, 
with  its  base  below,  near  the  zygoma  (page  112). 


Bergmann  is  right  in  calling  attention  to  tlie  fact  that,  after  open- 
ing tlie  skull,  one  may  l>e  deceived  in  regard  to  tlie  source  of  the 
heemorrhage.  as  tlie  latter  may  be  Iwneath  the  dura.  In  such  cases 
the  euhdnral  extravasation  of  bloo<l  is  spread  out  over  the  bemispherea 
of  tbe  brain  like  a  cap,  and  trepliining  is  of  no  avail,  because  the 
blood  can  not  be  sufficiently  removed.  If  tbe  subdural  extravasation 
is  still  circumscribe<l,  opening  the  skull  may  be  enccesuful  if  upon 
cutting  through  tbe  dura  the  bicmorrliage  can  really  be  arrested, 

III.  b^nryto  the  Internal  Carotid  Artery,— Injury  of  the  internal 
carotid  artery  is  much  rarer  than  that  of  tbe  middle  meningeal,  and 
its  prognosis  is  much  worse,  l>eing,  in  fact,  almost  always  fatal.  Injury 
of  the  artery  has  been  caused  by  penetrating  wounds,  especially  through 
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the  orbit,  by  gunshot  wounds,  and  in  some  cases  by  loose  spUnters  of 
bone  in  fractures  of  the  skull.  In  fissures  through  the  citrotid  canal, 
in  close  proximity  to  the  carotid  artery,  the  artery  often  remains  unin- 
jured, because  the  cavernous  sinus  that  surrounds  it  allows  it  a  certain 
amount  of  change  of  volume  and  displacement.  But  it  is  easily  torn 
in  the  case  of  wide  fissures  in  its  vicinity.  Occasionally  an  arterio- 
venous aneurism  results  from  its  injury,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  a 
not  infrequent  cause  of  pulsating  exophthalmos  (§  28).  According  to 
Rivington,  out  of  seventy-three  cases  of  pulsating  exophthalmos  forty- 
one  were  traumatic.  For  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneurism  of  the  internal 
carotid,  paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve,  which  runs  along  the  carotid 
canal  close  to  the  artery,  is  important  (Shalkhauer).  Paralysis  of  the 
motor  oculi  has  also  been  observed  (Wecker  and  Nunneley). 

The  treatment  of  aneurisms  of  the  internal  carotid  consists  in  liga- 
tion of  the  artery,  the  results  of  which  have  been  very  favourable  (Riv- 
ington, Nieden).  According  to  Nieden,  of  forty -nine  cases  thirty-three 
were  cured  by  ligation,  six  improved,  in  three  cases  the  operation  was 
without  effect,  and  in  seven  cases  death  occurred.  Before  the  artery 
is  ligated  digital  compression  should  be  used  for  some  time,  so  that  the 
brain  may  become  accustomed  to  the  diminished  supply  of  blood.  (For 
injury  to  the  internal  carotid  see  also  under  Diseases  of  the  Ear.) 

TV.  HflBmorrhage  between  the  Dura  Mater  and  Soft  Membraneff,  and 
within  the  Latter. — Haemorrhages  beneath  the  dura  are  frequent  in 
injuries  of  the  head,  especially  fractures  of  the  skull,  with  laceration 
of  the  cortex,  and  also  in  concussion  of  the  brain  without  fracture. 
The  blood  comes  mainly  from  the  small  veins  and  capillaries,  or  from 
an  injured  sinus.  The  amount  of  blood  that  collects  is  often  very 
great,  so  that  one  or  both  hemispheres  may  be  covered  by  an  extrava- 
sation as  far  as  its  base.  The  blood  is  absorbed  only  very  slowly,  and 
sometimes  forms  the  starting  point  of  a  pachymeningitis  (Huguenin, 
Schneider,  Birch-Hirschfeld). 

The  symptoms  of  a  subdural  hsemorrhage  consist  in  the  signs  of 
compression,  which,  however,  develop  much  more  slowly  and  are  less 
marked  than  in  hsemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  coma  may  last  for  weeks  and  still  complete  recovery  take  place. 
Circumscribed  intrameningeal  haemorrhages  cause  no  symptoms  in  the 
same  way  that  extensive  lacerations  of  the  cortex  may  be  without  symp- 
toms and  cicatrize  without  functional  disturbance,  if  another  portion  of 
the  brain  can  assume  the  function  of  the  portion  affected.  The  cir- 
cumscribed or  disseminated  capillary  haemorrhages  in  the  cortex  in 
concussion  of  the  brain,  for  example,  only  cause  focal  symptoms  when 
they  occur  in  certain  places,  such  as  the  motor  area  or  in  the  medulla. 
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Injuries  of  the  large  artenca  of  the  bmiii,  such  as  the  middle  oert- 
liral,  cause  death  very  quickly,  with  marked  Hyiiiptoma  of  comiireaaion. 

The  treatment  of  subdural  hwrnnrrliages  ctirrcapoiids  in  the  main  to 
the  principles  laid  dowu  on  page  1"3  for  the  treatment  of  cozicuarioa 
of  the  brain. 

For  the  treatment  of  the  symptonis  of  coinpreBsion  the  reader  \t 
referred  to  g  14,  Here,  also,  all  coiigestion  of  the  head  is  to  be  aviuded 
as  far  as  possible,  as  otherwise  the  pressure  on  the  brain  may  reocli  ■ 
dangerous  degree. 

For  tlie  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  skull  see  §§  2,  3,  and  §§  7-9. 

Upon  inL'rease  of  the  symptoms  of  ("ompreseion,  trephining  lias  re- 
peatedly been  resorted  to,  probably  t>ecause  injury  to  the  middls 
meningeal  artery  was  BUB]}ei;ted.  After  opening  the  skull  it  would 
be  necessary,  in  case  of  sul>dnral  liEemurrhago,  to  slit  open  the  dura 
in  order  to  remove  the  blood  clots.  Only  circumscribed  subdural  ex- 
travasations can  be  removed  after  incision  of  the  dura,  and  these  would 
probably  disappear  entirely  by  gradual  resorption.  Bergmaiin  is  hence 
juBtitiod  in  condenming  incision  of  the  dura  in  subdural  hffimorrbaf^ 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  useless  and  harmfuL 

Lntrameniii^ol  hcL-morrhag^s  are  also  ohserved  in  asphyxiated  or  still- 
horn  children,  in  consequence  of  fractuifta  of  the  skull  or  displace iiieut  of 
the  cranial  bones,  with  rupture  of  t)io  subarachnoid  vessels,  e^ipeolally  the 
veins.  In  this  way  very  extensive  subdural  ha'morrliag«s  may  oci^iir.  wliich 
prove  fatal  from  paralysis  of  the  respiratory  coutre  as  soon  as  tho  circulatjou 
in  the  placenta  ceases  after  birth — i.  e..  the  child  becomes  asphyxiated.  Oc- 
casionally llie  asphysia  of  the  child  ui  such  c^hos  is  apparently  over,  and  it 
i^ven  cries,  but,  uevertlielcss,  deatli  soiid  takes  plucc  nuddenly.  The  certain 
diiiffnosis  of  tliej^e  subilunil  liii>niurrhajres  in  iiifunU  in  hardly  possible,  and 
no  form  of  treattneiit  Lh  uf  avail. 

§  1(>.  Injnriea  of  the  Verves  within  the  Cranial  Cavity. — In  connec- 
tion with  injuries  of  the  intracnmial  blood- vessels  we  shall  take  np 
briefly  injuries  of  the  nerve  tninks  during  their  course  within  the 
cranial  cavity  and  their  pai>sage  through  the  skull,  in  so  far  as  they 
are  of  surgical  importance.  For  a  more  detailed  description,  especially 
of  the  symptomatology,  the  reader  is  referred  to  BergmaTiii's  work  on 
injuries  of  the  bead  and  the  liooks  on  nenrology. 

In  injury  of  the  nerve  trunks  the  paralysis  is,  of  course,  alwav!)  on 
the  injured  side,  while  in  injuries  of  the  nerves,  at  their  point  of  origin 
in  the  brain,  the  paralysis  i«  on  the  opiMJsite  side. 

Injuries  of  the  olfactory  nerve  oc*ur  most  oomnionly  in  gunshot 
through  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  in  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
the  cribriform  plale.    The  olfactory  nerve  can  also  be  lacerated  without 
Inrc  of  the  skull  by  violence  applied  ti>  the  forehead  or  root  of  the 
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by  contre-coup  from  a  blow  or  fall  on  the  back  of  the  head.  In  these  cases 
the  frontal  lobe  is  usually  contused  at  the  same  time.  The  paralysis  of  the 
olfactory  nerve  may  be  either  transitory  or  permanent.  The  prognosis  as  re- 
gards restoration  of  the  sense  of  smell  is,  of  course,  most  unfavourable  in  case 
of  rupture  of  the  nerve,  while  in  case  of  contusion  of  the  nerve  and  haemor- 
rhage into  its  sheath  the  paralysis  is  only  temporary.  Occasionally  the 
paralysis  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  combined  with  other  disturbances,  such 
as  disturbances  of  speech  in  the  form  of  motor  aphasia  due  to  injury  of  the 
brain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  or  with  visual 
disturbances  due  to  injury  of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  sense  of  taste,  which  requires  the  co-operation  of  the  sense  of  smell, 
is  blunted  in  case  of  paralysis  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  In  paralysis  of  the 
faciar  nerve  the  sense  of  smell  is  only  apparently  disturbed,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  dilating  muscles  of  the  alse  nasi  are  paralyzed,  and  hence  the 
inhalation  of  odorous  material  into  the  nose  is  interfered  with. 

Injuries  of  the  optic  nerve  are  most  frequent  in  fractures  of  the  base  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbits  from  punctures  or  gunshot  wounds.  Berg- 
mann  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  shot  healed  up  in  the  optic  nerve,  and  gave 
rise  secondarily  to  atrophy  of  the  eyeball  (Butter).  In  case  of  complete  di- 
vision of  the  optic  nerve,  blindness  in  that  eye  results  at  once,  and  the  same 
is  incurable,  since,  as  in  animals,  regeneration  of  the  divided  optic  nerve  has 
never  been  observed.  If  there  is  a  slight  haemorrhage  within  the  sheath  of 
the  optic  nerve,  the  disturbance  of  function  is  usually  only  temporary, 
but  in  case  of  large  extravasations  atrophy  of  the  nerve  may  take  place. 
Haemorrhage  within  the  optic  sheath  is  often  a  result  of  fracture  of  the 
base,  and  if  the  latter  passes  through  the  optic  foramen  the  nerve  becomes 
more  or  less  lacerated.  In  other  cases  the  optic  nerve  is  injured  by  broken- 
off  splinters  of  bone  from  the  roof  of  the  orbit,  for  example,  or  the  optic  fora- 
men. In  gunshot  injuries  in  which  the  ball  passes  transversely  through 
both  orbits,  blindness  of  both  eyes  may  occur,  but  there  are  cases  on  record 
in  which  both  optic  nerves  remained  uninjured. 

Contusion  or  laceration  of  the  motor-oculi  nerve  occurs  most  commonly 
in  fractures  of  the  orbit.  Temporary  paralysis  of  this  nerve  has  also  resulted 
from  pressure  of  the  forceps  during  delivery.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  in  two  cases  paralysis  of  the  motor-oculi  nerve  was  causeil  by  an  arterio- 
venous aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  artery,  following  injury  of  the  same 
within  the  cavernous  sinus.  Occasionally  hemiplegia  is  present  at  the  same 
time,  in  which  case  there  may  be  an  injury  to  the  centre  for  the  motor-oculi 
nerve  in  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  centre  for  the  ex- 
tremities. 

Paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve  has  been  observed  by  Bergmann  and  others 
to  follow  injuries  of  the  head.  In  Bergmann's  case  double  vision  (diplopia) 
on  looking  downward  was  present  six  years  and  a  half  after  the  injury. 

Paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve  is  not  frequent  in  fractures  of  the  base, 
and  it  is  occasionally  observed  in  pulsating  exophthalmos,  or,  in  other  words, 
an  arterio- venous  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Rupture  of  the 
abducens  nerve  in  the  furrow  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
which  is  so  often  fractured,  has  only  been  demonstrated  once  on  the  cadaver. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this  nerve,  in  spite  of  its  long  course  along  the  base  of 
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the  skull f  is,  comparatively  speaking,  so  rarely  injured.  This  is  also  shown 
in  Putscher's  careful  statistics  of  cases.  Among  ninety-seven  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  skull  which  were  treated  in  the  years  1885  to  1889,  in  the  Charite  Hos- 
pital in  Berlin,  paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve  was  present  only  twice  (Bar- 
deleben).  Paralysis  of  this  nerve  is  probably  caused  not  only  by  direct  injury 
of  the  nerve,  but  also  by  traction  on  the  same  before  its  entrance  into  the 
cavernous  sinus  and  by  compression  from  an  extravasation  of  blood.  Ac- 
cording to  Putscher  and  Schroeder,  literature  contains  fifty-eight  cases  of 
paralysis  of  the  abducens  nerve  due  to  injuries,  such  as  fracture  of  the  skull; 
they  are  partly  unilateral  and  partly  bilateral  isolated  paralyses,  or  they  are 
complicated  by  other  paralyses  and  brain  lesions.  Paralyses  of  the  abducens 
are  partly  basal  alone  and  partly  cerebi'al.  The  facial  and  auditory  nerves 
are  sometimes  paralyzed  at  the  same  time,  owing  to  their  lying  close  to- 
getlier  on  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  case  of  simultaneous 
paralysis  of  the  abducens  and  facial  nerves  an  injury  to  the  fourth  ventri- 
cle is  possible,  as  the  nuclei  of  the  facial  nerve  lie  here  in  close  proximity  to 
the  origin  of  the  abducens. 

Division  of  the  fifth  nerve  alone  at  the  base  of  the  skull  has,  according  to 
Bergmann,  never  been  demonstrated  on  the  cadaver,  but  he  mentions  two 
cases  in  which  it  was  as  good  as  proved.  On  the  other  hand,  anaesthesia  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  combined  with  other  nerve  lesions  and  severe  cerebral  symp- 
toms, has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  fractures  of  the  base.  The  disturbances 
of  sensation  in  the  distribution  of  the  fifth  nerve  following  injuries  of  the 
head  always  result  in  neuroparalytic  inflammations  of  the  eye.  This  oph- 
thalmia is  partly  due  to  injury  of  the  trophic  nerve  fibres  in  the  fifth  nerve, 
and  partly  to  loss  of  sensation  in  the  eye,  on  account  of  which  the  eye  can 
not  protect  itself  sufficiently  from  external  injurious  influences. 

The  facial  nerv(i  is  most  commonly  injured  by  pressure  of  the  forceps 
during  delivery,  by  a  blow  or  gunshot  injury  at  its  point  of  exit  from  the 
skull,  and  finally  during  its  course  through  the  i)etrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
I)oral  bone  in  fniotiuvs  of  the  base,  with  or  w^ithout  injury  to  the  auditory 
nerve.  In  fractures  of  the  base  the  injury  is  almost  always  unilateral, 
although  symmetrical  fractures  of  both  petrosal  bones  is  comparatively  fre- 
quent. Bergmann  mentions  two  cases  (mly  of  bilateral  paralysis.  It  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  paralysis  of  both  facial  nerves  may  be  easily  overlooked. 
In  the  majority  of  ca.ses  of  facial  paralysis  due  to  fracture  of  the  base  the 
functional  disturbance  resulting  from  rupture  of  the  nerve  is  permanent : 
recovery  is  most  likely  to  tiike  place  when  the  nerve  is  only  contused.  Occa- 
sionally the  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  does  not  appear  until  the  second  to 
the  fourth  day,  or  still  later,  after  the  injury.  It  is  then  probably  always 
caused  by  an  ascending  neuritis,  and  is  often  the  forerunner  of  a  suppurative 
basal  meningitis.  For  the  location  of  the  injury  or  the  course  of  the  frac- 
ture it  is  iniiK>rtant  to  note  whether  the  soft  palate  is  paralyzed  or  not. 
When  there  is  no  paralysis  of  the  soft  ])alate  the  facial  nerve  is  injiu^ 
below  the  geniculate  ganglion — i.  e.,  Iwlow  the  point  where  the  large  petrosal 
nerve  comes  olf.  If,  however,  paralysis  of  the  velum  is  present,  the  in- 
jury is  above  the  ganglion.  Tiie  location  of  the  injury  to  the  facial  nerve 
can  also  be  determined  by  testing  tiie  sense  of  taste.  The  chorda  tympani, 
which  leaves  the  facial  nerve  inside  the  Fallopian  canal  and  crosses  the 
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tympauic  cavity,  transmits,  as  is  well  known,  the  sensation  of  taste,  and  it 
receives  its  gustatory  fibres  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  by  means  of 
the  Vidian  nerve.  If,  therefore,  the  sense  of  taste  is  disturbed,  the  facial 
nerve  is  injured  below  the  ganglion,  where  it  contains  the  taste  fibres,  but 
otherwise  above  the  ganglion.  If  the  auditory  nerve  is  also  paralyzed,  there 
is  probably  a  longitudinal  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  with  a  tearing  away  of  the  facial  and  auditory  nerves  at  their  point  of 
entrance  into  the  bone,  while  in  transverse  fractures  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity  the  auditory  nerve  is  usually  left  intact 
(For  injury  of  the  petrosal  nerves  see  page  61.) 

For  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  in  diseases  of  the  ear  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  latter. 

Paralysis  of  the  auditory  nerve  also  occurs  in  fractures  of  the  petrous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone,  and  in  haemorrhages  within  the  labyrinth  and 
the  tympanic  cavity  without  fracture.  Rupture  of  the  auditory  nerve  from 
fractures  of  the  base,  passing  through  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone,  is  not  so  frequent  as  that  of  the  facial  nerve,  because  the  latter  runs  a 
longer  course  through  the  bone.  If  there  is  deafness  in  both  ears  it  is  usu- 
ally permanent,  and  caused  by  fractures  of  the  base  on  both  sides  with  rup- 
ture of  the  nerve.  If  there  is  deafness  in  only  one  ear,  and  at  the  same  time 
immediate  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  including  the  palatine  branches,  but 
without  alteration  in  the  sense  of  taste,  both  nerves  are  pi'obably  injured  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  The  deafness  is  sometimes  the 
result  of  injury  to  the  labyrinth,  which  may  take  place  through  the  external 
auditory  canal. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that,  according  to  Goltz  and 
Flourens,  the  auditory  nerve  is  not  only  the  nerve  of  hearing,  but  also  the 
preserver  of  equilibrium.  This  is  denied  by  Bottcher,  Brunner,  and  Berg- 
mann. 

Bergmann  mentions  one  case  of  isolated  injury  of  the  glosso- pharyngeal 
nerve  in  which  disturbances  of  speech  and  deglutition  and  ulceration  of  the 
tongne  occurred,  and  the  patient  died  suddenly  of  oedema  of  the  glottis. 
The  autopsy  showed  the  presence  of  a  haemorrhage  in  the  roots  of  the  nerve. 

But  little  is  known  of  injuries  to  the  pneumogastric,  spinal  accessory,  and 
hypoglossal  nerves  within  the  cranial  cavity.  Diberder  mentions  a  case  of 
rupture  of  the  hypoglossus  from  a  fracture  through  the  anterior  condyloid 
foramen.  We  shall  return  to  a  consideration  of  injuries  and  diseases  of 
these  nerves  in  connection  with  injuries  of  the  brain  and  the  surgery  of  the 
neck.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  here  that  paralytic  dysphagia  may  origi- 
nate in  the  cerebral  centres  of  the  glosso-pharyngeus,  pneumogastric,  and 
spinal  accessory  nerves. 

§  17.  Injuries  of  the  Brain  and  Medulla :  Contusions  of  the  Brain. — 
Among  injuries  to  the  brain  we  sliall  take  up  first  contusions.  Con- 
tiiBionB  of  the  brain  are  caused  by  various  kinds  of  violence,  and  most 
commonly  occur  in  connection  with  concussion  of  the  brain  and 
changes  in  the  form  of  the  skull  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  latter. 
Injuries  to  the  brain  are  either  open — i.  e.,  contused  wounds  of  the 
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brain  with  injury  to  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone — or  they  are  subcu- 
taneous, or  rather  subosseal.  The  subcutaneous  contusions  include 
those  that  take  place  in  concussion  and  simple  fractures,  and  the  open 
contusions  those  in  compound  fractures. 

The  degree  and  extent  of  contusions  of  the  brain  are  very  vari- 
able. They  may  take  the  form  of  punctate  haemorrhages  or  contused 
areas  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  or  walnut,  or  the  injury  is  more  diffuse, 
involving  a  large  part  of  the  brain.  Innumerable  capillary  luem- 
orrhages  scattered  through  the  whole  brain  are  most  commonly 
found  in  concussions.  The  appearance  of  the  injured  portion  of  the 
brain  is  in  mild  cases  that  of  a  hsemorrhagic  focus  such  as  is  seen  in 
circumscribed  inflammation  or  embolic  processes — i.  e.,  one  sees  on 
section  a  reddish-yellow  spot  with  numerous  red  points  due  to  capil- 
lary hfiemorrhages.  In  the  more  severe  injuries  large  blood  clots  are 
found  embedded  in  the  lacerated  brain  matter,  and  in  the  worst 
cases  of  gunshot  wounds  and  mangling  of  tlie  brain  from  run-over 
accidents  the  portion  of  the  brain  in  question  is  transformed  into  a 
brownish  pulp  consisting  of  blood  and  brain  matter,  which  not  infre- 
quently contains  various  foreign  bodies,  such  as  small  pieces  of  bone, 
hairs,  sand,  bullets,  etc.  The  peripheiy  of  the  injured  portion  of 
brain  is  usually  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  red  softening.  Occasionally 
true  rupture  of  the  cortex  occurs,  which  not  infrequently  extends  into 
the  white  matter  and  ventricles  of  the  brain.  This  may  take  place  in 
run-over  accidents  or  in  concussion  of  the  brain  with  intact  skull. 

The  injured  portion  of  brain  is  usually  situated  at  the  point  where 
the  violence  was  applied  to  the  skull,  but  it  may  be  on  the  opposite 
side ;  a  fall  on  the  occipital  region  may  cause,  for  example,  a  contusion 
of  the  frontal  lobe,  and  a  fall  on  the  parietal  region  a  contusion  of  the 
base,  with  or  without  injury  to  the  brain  at  the  place  where  the  vio- 
lence is  inflicted.  When  one,  moreover,  considers  that  the  brain  is 
comparable  to  a  sponge  fllled  with  water,  it  is  ejisy  to  understand  that 
by  compression  of  the  skull  and  the  brain  the  fluid  within  the  brain — 
i.  e.,  the  blood,  lymph,  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  the  contents  of  the 
ventricles  and  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord — causes  laceration  of  the 
soft  brain  matter  in  whatever  direction  it  is  pressed.  In  this  way  may 
be  explained  the  injuries  of  the  brain  matter  lining  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles,  such  as  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  aquieductus  Sylvii,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  from  a  fall,  for 
example,  on  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  skull.  As  all  the 
spaces  in  the  brain  which  contain  cerebro-spinal  fluid  communicate 
freely,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  lacerations  of  the  brain  can  take 
place  in  any  direction  in  which   the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  pressed. 
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Hence  it  is  that  we  so  frequently  observe  lacerations  in  various  parts 
of  the  brain  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  area  directly  affected 
by  the  traumatism.  Duret  has  demonstrated  this  by  experimental 
investigations. 

The  white  matter  is,  generally  speaking,  more  capable  of  resist- 
ance than  the  softer  and  more  vascular  gray  matter.  The  most 
frequent  contusions  are  those  of  the  cortex,  which  may  be  either 
direct  or  indirect,  and  those  of  the  walls  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  which 
we  have  just  explained.  The  medulla,  crura  cerebri,  and  pons  are  the 
least  frequently  the  seat  of  contusions  (Fano,  Precott).  Those  of  the 
cerebellum  are  also  somewhat  frequent,  and  involve  almost  always  the 
under  surface.  The  small  haemorrhages  in  the  medulla  and  the  walls 
of  the  fourth  ventricle  are  of  great  importance,  because  here  particu- 
larly vital  portions  of  the  brain  are  involved. 

One  sometimes  finds  at  the  autopsy  of  persons  who  have  received 
an  injury  of  the  head  from  a  fall,  for  example,  extensive  haemorrhages 
within  the  brain  and  its  membranes  witliout  injury  to  the  cranial 
bones.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table.  In  rare 
cases  of  concussion  of  the  brain  of  this  sort,  with  or  without  fracture 
of  the  skull,  fatal  cerebral  haemorrhage  takes  place  after  a  compara- 
tively long  time,  such  as  two  to  three  weeks,  or  still  later  (traumatic 
apoplexy). 

Wounds  of  the  Brain. — Gunshot  wounds  of  the  brain  take  the  form 
either  of  a  perforation  of  the  brain  matter,  usually  with  contusion  on 
the  opposite  side,  or  of  a  grazed  or  furrowed  wound.  In  perforating 
shots  from  one  side  of  the  skull  to  the  other,  fragments  of  bone  of 
various  sizes  and  particles  of  lead  are  almost  always  found  along  the 
course  of  the  bullet.  The  walls  of  the  gunshot  canal  are  sometimes 
smooth  and  sharply  defined,  but  more  frequently  the  surrounding  tissue 
is  more  or  less  contused.  Foreign  bodies,  such  as  splinters  of  bone, 
pieces  of  lead,  or  bullets  may  heal  up  inside  the  brain  (see  page  134). 
The  bullet  may  only  apparently  have  entered  the  brain,  but  in  reality 
rebounded  after  shattering  the  bone.  In  rare  cases  bullets  have  wan- 
dered about  and  reappeared  at  different  parts  of  the  body  outside  the 
cranial  ca^-ity.  Neudorfer  observed  a  spontaneous  discharge  of  the 
bullet  from  the  interior  of  the  skull  through  a  fistula  that  had  remained 
open  for  three  years.  Bullets  have  also  been  known  to  escape  from 
the  cranial  cavity  and  come  out  through  the  throat  after  causing  a 
pharyngeal  abscess.  Small  splinters  of  bone  may  become  completely 
absorb^  in  time  after  they  have  healed  up  aseptically  within  the  brain. 

Incised  wounds  of  the  brain  may  be  either  linear  wounds  with  or 
without  contusion,  or  flap  wounds,  or  wounds  with  loss  of  brain  matter. 
10 
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In  some  cases  a  portioa  of  tlie  brain  with  a  covering  of  bone  and  soft 
parts  IB  (.'ompletcly  severed  from  tlie  rest  of  tlie  brain. 

The  pun<!tured  woiiiuls  of  the  brain  which  are  made  by  a  knife, 
dagger,  bayonet,  etc.,  are  of  special  interest.  These  weapons  either 
enter  the  brain  through  the  orbit  and  nasal  cavity,  or  directly  through 
the  cranial  bones.  The  more  pointed  the  itiBtminent  the  sligliter  is 
the  external  injury.  Not  infrequently  the  point  of  the  instniment 
breaks  off  and  remains  embedded  in  the  bone  or  the  brain.  The 
foreign  body  may  heat  up  within  the  brain,  but  the  patient  more  fre- 
quently succuTiiliH  til  iiieiiiiigitis  or  abscess  tif  the  brain. 

Symptomatology  of  IfljmrieB  of  the  Brain. — Tlie  symptoms  canse<l  hyj 
tlie  injury  of  tin.-  Iiniiii  hh  f-ucb  consist  in  corresponding  fnnctional  di»" 
turbancoe  of  the  uijured  portion  of  brain.  While  in  simple 
eion  general  symptoms  affecting  tlie  whole  brain  are  present,  injnry, 
to  a  definite  portion  of  the  brain  is  followed  by  corresponding  local 
diBtiirbancea  or  so-called  focal  symptoms  which  appear  tin tne<l lately 
after  the  injury.  Hence  the  science  of  surgery  is  calleil  a|>on  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  localization  of  brain  functions.  A. 
large  percentage  of  al!  brain  injuries  causes  no  symptoms,  becAtue] 
other  jmrts  of  the  braJn  assume  the  function  of  the  injured  portion!.. 
The  principle  of  substitution  is  very  perfectly  developed  in  the  braio,' 
and  particularly  in  the  cerebrum.  On  the  other  hand,  focal  aympi 
are  often  absent,  because  the  injured  portion  of  the  brain  baa  bill 
a  slight  physiological  importance.  Very  extensive  injuries  of  both 
frontal  lobes,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  and 
injaries  of  both  lower  temporal  convolutions,  may  cause  no  symptoms, 
while  iTijnry  to  the  motor  area  in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  tiasure  of  Rolando 
gives  rise  to  motor  paralyses. 

Besides  the  focal  symptoms  in  brain  injaries,  general  cerebral  sym] 
toms  are  also  present,  de|>ending  upon  concussion  of  the  brain,  andyl 
moreover,  symptoms  of  compression,  especially  in  case  of  simultaneotit' 
intracranial  haemorrhage.     These  have  lieen  described  in  the  sectJotM'^ 
on  Concussion  and  Compression  of  the  Brain  l^§  13,  14). 

We  shall  next  take  up  injuries  of  the  various  portions  of  the  brain 
and  medulla  with  reference  to  the  resulting  focal  symptoms  (see  also 
§  12.  Aniitomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brain). 

Ii\jnriei  of  the  Cortex. — Injnry  to  the  upjter  and  middle  frontal^] 
cimvolutions  is  followed  neither  by  motor  nor  sensory  disturbaneee. 
On  the  other  hand,  temporary  or  permanent  mental  disturbance^'! 
especially  dementia,  have  been  observed  after  a  lesion  of  liofb  upper^ 
frontal  convolutions.  In  the  thinl  frontal  convolution  is  situated,  a»\ 
we  have  already  seen,  the  motor  centre  for  speech.     A  lesion  of  th 
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ecmvohitioD  therefore  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  fomi  of  disturbance  of 
ir{Hecfa  wliicli  we  shall,  with  Nanujii,  desifjni'e  "W  motor  apliiieiii,  in 
distinction  to  other  sensory  forms  (see  Fig.  56,  3  o ,  page  8»>.  lu  this 
notor  sptuwia  the  patients,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  the  muiwles  of 
^wach  are  intact,  are  unable  to  form  words  becauee  thoy  Iiavo  lost  the 
emwciition,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  technique  of  word  formation. 

In  motor  aphasia  tlie  third  left  frontal  convolution  is  nsaally  in- 
jnred,  bnt  it  may  also  occur  after  a  lesion  of  this  same  convolution  on 
the  right  niie.     Kight-handed  individmilB  become  aphasic  from  injurj- 
to  the  tliird  left  frontal  convolution,  and  those  who  are  left-handed 
bean  ■  lesion  of  the  corresponding  convolution  on  the  right  side.     The 
s  or  that  cerebral  hemisphere  is  used  the  more  its  functional 
r  grows. 
"  B  odier  forms  of  aphasia  ftHll  be  taken  up  more  fully  later  on. 

B  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions  contain,  as  we  aaw 
V  tliu  motor  centre  for  the  hypoglossus  and  facial  nerves  and  the 
I  moUir  arua  for  the  npper  anil  lower  extremities.     Injnry  to  the 
[  portion  of  llie  anterior  central  convolution,  just  behind  the 
mtal    couvolntion,  causes  paralysis  of   the   facial  and  hypo- 
t  nerves  {see  Fig.  56, 0  Cl)-     In  injury  of  both  central  convolu- 
t  at  ilKint  the  middle  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  the  motor  area 
for  the  upper  extremity  is  affected  (see  Fig.  5<i,  1 0  )■     The  motor 
am  for  the  lower  extremity  is  situated  in  the  upper  (median)  portion, 
principally  of  the  posterior  central  convolution  as  far  as  the  upper 
parietal  convolution  (see  Fig.   56  and  Fig.  57  #).     In  the  upper  or 
median  portion  of  the  anterior  central  convolution,  or  in  the  gyrus 
panccntialis,  the  two  motor  areas  for  the  upper  and  lower  extremity 
rm  into  t>iie  another,  and  a  lesion  at  this  point  may  cause  paralysis  of 
bodi  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  (see  Fig.  5i'>  and  Fig.  ftT  O). 
We  foDn<l  that  tlie  centre  for  tactile  and  nmseutar  sensation  is 
in   the   vicinity  of   the   interparietal   fissure   (see    Fig.    5rt). 
[  of  tliis  iK>rtion  of  the  cortex  catise  both  paralysis  tif  the  so- 
calied  mnMitliir  sense,  which  is  known  as  ataxia  or  disturl)ances  of  co- 
ordination, and  clianges  in  the  tactile  sense  (diminution  or  increase  of 
the  nine)  with  or  without  motor  disturbances, 
L        By  ataxia  we  mean  tliat  condition  in  which  the  co-ordination  of 
HBiwriet  neceffiar^-  for  carrying  out  a  voluntary-  movement  is  disturbed, 
V'irtule  the  fimetiou  and  strength  of  the  single  muscles  may  lie  entirely 
inlwrL     Uvxideo  tliis  cortical  ataxia  we  distinguish  a  spinal,  bullmr.  and 
een^llar  ataxia  following  injuries  and  diseases  of  the   spinal  cord, 
medulla,  and  i-erehellnm. 

Aaoording  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  Wcinity  of 
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In  some  cases  a  portion  of  the  brain  with  a  covering  of  bone  and  soft 
parts  is  completely  severed  from  the  rest  of  the  brain. 

The  punctured  wounds  of  the  brain  which  are  made  by  a  knife, 
dagger,  bayonet,  etc.,  are  of  special  interest.  These  weapons  either 
enter  the  brain  tlirough  the  orbit  and  nasal  cavity,  or  directly  through 
the  cranial  bones.  The  more  pointed  the  instrument  the  slighter  is 
the  external  injury.  Kot  infrequently  the  point  of  the  instrument 
breaks  off  and  remains  embedded  in  the  bone  or  the  brain.  The 
foreign  body  may  heal  up  witliin  the  brain,  but  the  patient  more  fre- 
quently succumbs  to  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

Symptomatology  of  Iignries  of  the  Brain. — The  symptoms  caused  by 
the  injury  of  the  brain  as  such  consist  in  corresponding  functional  dis- 
turbances of  the  injured  portion  of  brain.  While  in  simple  concus- 
sion general  symptoms  affecting  the  whole  brain  are  present,  injury 
to  a  definite  portion  of  the  brain  is  followed  by  corresponding  local 
disturbances  or  so-called  focal  symptoms  which  appear  immediately 
after  the  injury.  Hence  the  science  of  surgery  is  called  upon  to 
advance  our  knowledge  of  the  localization  of  brain  functions.  A 
large  percentage  of  all  brain  injuries  causes  no  symptoms,  because 
other  parts  of  the  ])rain  assume  the  function  of  the  injured  portions. 
The  principle  of  su])stitution  is  very  perfectly  developed  in  the  brain, 
and  particularly  in  the  cerebrum.  On  the  other  hand,  focal  symptoms 
are  often  absent,  bec^iuse  the  injured  portion  of  the  brain  has  but 
a  slight  physiological  importance.  Very  extensive  injuries  of  both 
frontal  lobes,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  and 
injuries  of  both  lower  temporal  convolutions,  may  cause  no  symptoms, 
while  injury  to  the  motor  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
gives  rise  to  motor  paralyses. 

Besides  the  focal  symptoms  in  ])rain  injuries,  general  cerebral  symp- 
toms are  also  present,  depending  upon  concussion  of  the  brain,  and, 
moreover,  symptoms  of  compression,  especially  in  case  of  simultaneous 
intracranial  hicrnorrliage.  These  have  been  described  in  the  sections 
on  Concussion  and  Compression  of  the  Brain  (^§  13,  14). 

We  shall  next  take  up  injuries  of  the  various  portions  of  the  brain 
and  medulla  with  reference  to  the  resulting  focal  symptoms  (see  also 
§  12,  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Brahi). 

Injuries  of  the  Cortex. — Injury  to  the  upj)cr  and  middle  frontal 
convolutions  is  followed  neither  by  motor  nor  sensory  disturbances. 
On  the  other  hand,  temporary  or  i)crmanent  mental  disturbances, 
especially  dementia,  hav^e  been  oi»served  after  a  lesion  of  both  upper 
frontal  convolutions.  In  the  third  fronted  convolution  is  situated,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  motor  centre  for  sj)eech.     A  lesion  of  thia 
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convolution  therefore  gives  rise  to  a  distinct  form  of  disturbance  of 
speech  which  we  shall,  with  Naunyn,  designate  as  motor  aphasia,  in 
distinction  to  othet  sensory  forms  (see  Fig.  56,  3  o ,  page  89).  In  this 
motor  aphasia  the  patients,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  muscles  of 
speech  are  intact,  are  unable  to  form  words  because  they  have  lost  the 
conception,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  technique  of  word  formation. 

In  motor  aphasia  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  is  usually  in- 
jured, but  it  may  also  occur  after  a  lesion  of  this  same  convolution  on 
the  right  side.  Bight-handed  individuals  become  aphasic  from  injurj^ 
to  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  and  those  who  are  left-handed 
from  a  lesion  of  the  corresponding  convolution  on  the  right  side.  The 
more  this  or  that  cerebral  hemisphere  is  used  the  more  its  functional 
power  grows. 

The  other  forms  of  aphasia  will  be  taken  up  more  fully  later  on. 

The  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolutions  contain,  as  we  saw 
above,  the  motor  centre  for  the  hypoglossus  and  facial  nerves  and  the 
great  motor  area  for  the  upper  and  lower  extremities.  Injury  to  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  anterior  central  convolution,  just  behind  the 
third  frontal  convolution,  causes  paralysis  of  the  facial  and  hypo- 
glossal nerves  (see  Fig.  56,  O  (D  ).  In  injury  of  both  central  convolu- 
tions at  about  the  middle  of  the  fissure  of  Bolando  the  motor  area 
for  the  upper  extremity  is  affected  (see  Fig.  56,  4o).  The  motor 
area  for  the  lower  extremity  is  situated  in  the  upper  (median)  portion, 
principally  of  the  posterior  central  convolution  as  far  as  the  upper 
parietal  convolution  (see  Fig.  56  and  Fig.  57  #).  In  the  upper  or 
median  portion  of  the  anterior  central  convolution,  or  in  the  gyrus 
paracentralis,  the  two  motor  areas  for  the  upper  and  lower  extremity 
run  into  one  another,  and  a  lesion  at  this  point  may  cause  paralysis  of 
both  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  (see  Fig.  56  and  Fig.  57  O). 

We  found  that  the  centre  for  tactile  and  muscular  sensation  is 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interparietal  fissure  (see  Fig.  56). 
Lesions  of  this  portion  of  the  cortex  cause  both  paralysis  of  the  so- 
called  muscular  sense,  which  is  known  as  ataxia  or  disturbances  of  co- 
ordination, and  changes  in  the  tactile  sense  (diminution  or  increase  of 
the  same)  with  or  without  motor  disturbances. 

By  ataxia  we  mean  that  condition  in  which  the  co-ordination  of 
muscles  necessary  for  carrying  out  a  voluntary  movement  is  disturbed, 
while  the  function  and  strength  of  the  single  muscles  may  be  entirely 
intact.  Besides  this  cortical  ataxia  we  distinguish  a  spinal,  bulbar,  and 
cerebellar  ataxia  following  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord, 
medulla,  and  cerebellum. 

According  to  the  location  and  extent  of  the  lesion  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  interparietal  fissure,  there  may  be  simple  cortical  ataxia  or  disturb- 
ances in  the  sensation  of  the  skin  of  the  extremities  with  or  without 
motor  paralysis  varying  in  extent. 

Injury  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the  temporal  convolutions  causes 
no  characteristic  symptoms,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  posterior  two 
thirds  of  the  upper  temporal  convolution  contains  a  second  speech- 
centre  (see  Fig.  ^^j  ^  v  n^  v)*  I^j^^  ^^  ^^  latter  portion  of  the 
upper  temporal  convolution  results  in  sensory  aphasia  with  word-deaf- 
ness— i.  e.,  diflSculty  in  understanding  spoken  words — or  even  complete 
word-deafness,  although  the  hearing  power  as  such  is  preserved. 

Injury  to  tlie  occipital  lobe  causes  principally  visual  disturbances. 
As  we  saw  above,  the  visual  area  is  situated  mainly  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  calcarine  fissure  (Fig.  57). 

The  disturbances  of  vision  which  are  known  to  occur  in  connection  with 
lesions  of  the  cortex  are,  according  to  Nothnagel,  the  following :  1,  Hemian- 
opsia ;  2,  total  blindness ;  3,  color-blindness ;  4,  psychic  blindness  ;  5,  subjec- 
tive sensations  of  light  and  visual  images. 

In  hemianopsia  there  is  loss  of  sight  in  the  same  half  of  the  field  of  vision 
— usually  the  lateral  half — in  both  eyes,  so  that  they  are  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing visual  impressions.  Total  blindness,  which  was  only  observed  in  the 
case  of  double-sided  lesions  of  the  cortex,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  bilateral 
hemianopsia. 

In  so-called  psychic  blindness  the  patient  sees  in  the  sense  that  he  is  ca- 
pable of  receiving  visual  impressions  as  such,  but  his  memory  images  have 
been  lost,  aud  he  is  hence  unable  to  interpret  what  he  sees  and  turn  it  to  any 
account  nientallv. 

Colour-blindness  occurs  by  itself,  or  combined  with  other  visual  disturb- 
ances. 

Subjective  sensatioiLS  of  light  and  hallucinations  have  been  observed,  par- 
ticularly in  progressive  paralysis  and  in  tumours  and  softening  of  the  upper 
occipital  convolution. 

These  visual  disturbances,  in  consequence  of  lesions  in  the  upper  occipital 
convolution,  are  often  found  combined  in  various  ways.  , 

According  to  Nothnagel,  the  visual  sense  is  localized  in  the  occipital  lobe 
in  the  following  way :  The  cuneus  and  up])er  occipital  convolution  contain 
the  area  for  visual  p<nveptions,  lesion  of  the  same  on  one  side  causing  hemia- 
nop.sia,  and  on  both  sides  complete  blindness.  The  re«t  of  the  cortex  of  the 
occipital  IoIk^  contains  the  field  of  recollection  of  visual  perceptions,  and 
lesion  of  the  sjinie  causes  psychic  blindness.  It  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  this  field  of  recollection  of  visual  |>erceptions  occupies  only  a  part 
of  the  remaining  cortex  of  the  occipitiil  lobe,  and  what  part  this  is. 

If  the  cuneus,  tlie  first  occipital  convolution,  and  the  remaining  cortex  of 
the  occipital  lobe  are  afi'ected  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  cortex  of  the 
occipital  lobe,  with  the  exception  of  the  cuneus  and  the  first  occipital  convo- 
lution, we  shall  have  hemianopsia  corresponding  to  the  former  side  and 
psychic  blindness  corresponding  to  the  latter. 
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Curschmann  observed  a  very  typical  case  which  had  almost  the  impor- 
tance of  a  physiological  experiment,  and  fully  confirmed  the  above  statements. 
The  power  of  vision  was  lost  in  the  left  half  of  the  field  of  vision  on  both 
sides,  and  the  autopsy  revealed  a  circumscribed  area  of  softening  in  the  tip 
of  the  occipital  lobe,  and,  above  all,  in  the  entire  extent  of  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  cuneus,  resulting  from  an  embolus  of  one  of  the  three  branches  of 
the  posterior  occipital  artery. 

Finally,  we  have  still  to  mention  injury  to  the  gyrus  angularis. 
As  we  saw  above,  a  third  speech-centre  is  situated  here  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  visual  centre,  at  the  point  where  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
gyrus  angularis  becomes  continuous  with  the  occipital  lobe  (see  Fig. 
56,  11  4^.  A  lesion  at  this  point  causes  a  particular  form  of  disturb- 
ance of  speech  which  is  known  as  sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness 
(Naunyn),  in  which  the  understanding  of  written  letters,  syllables,  and 
words  is  lost.  This  is  not  identical  with  word-blindness  in  general,  any 
more  than  the  hearing  power  as  such  is  absent  in  auditory  aphasia. 

Localiiatum  of  the  Different  Forms  of  Aphaiia.— Naunyn,  in  particular, 
has  rendered  good  service  in  the  study  of  the  localization  of  the  forms  of 
aphasia,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  a  very  careful  treatment  of  this 
subject 

We  distinguish  with  him  four  main  varieties  of  aphasia :  (1)  motor  aphasia, 
(2)  sensory  (auditory)  aphasia  with  word-deafness ;  (3)  sensory  aphasia  with 
word-blindness ;  and  (4)  indefinite  forms  of  aphasia. 

By  motor  aphasia  we  understand  that  condition  in  which  the  patient  is 
unable  to  form  words — of  course,  not  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  mus- 
cles of  speech.    The  memory-images  necessary  for  word-formation  are  lost. 

In  sensory  aphasia  (Wernicke),  or  aphasia  with  word-deafness,  there  is 
difficulty  in  understanding  spoken  words,  or  even  complete  word-deafness — 
of  course,  with  intact  hearing  power.    Naimyn  calls  this  auditory  aphasia. 

In  the  second  form  of  sensory  aphasia,  or  aphasia  with  word-blindness, 
the  conception  of  written  letters,  syllables,  and  words  is  disturbed.  This  is, 
as  has  already  been  said,  not  identical  with  word-blindness  in  general,  any 
more  than  the  hearing  power  is  absent  in  auditory  aphasia. 

Tlie  group  of  indefinite  forms  of  aphasia  includes,  according  to  Naunyn, 
all  those  cases  in  which  neither  the  difficulty  in  forming  words  nor  the  lost 
conception  of  words  is  the  characteristic  part  of  the  disturbance  of  speech. 
The  cases  in  this  group  are  very  varied :  some  present  the  picture  of  a  marked 
}>araphasia  (confusion  of  words  or  syllables),  others  show  a  loss  of  memory 
for  words  (amnesia),  and  still  others  seem  to  be  the  same  as  Grashey's  forms 
of  aphasia — L  e.,  disturbances  of  speech  in  which  the  duration  of  the  impres- 
sions made  on  the  mind  by  diff'erent  letters,  syllables,  and  words  is  short- 
ened. 

Naunyn,  by  making  use  of  the  results  of  autopsies  in  seventy-one  cases  of 
aphasia,  demonstrated  that  the  area  of  motor  aphasia  is  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  third  frontal  or  Broca's  convolution  (see  Fig.  56  q  q  q  3),  and  that  of 
sensory  (auditory)  aphasia  in  the  posterior  two  thirds  of  the  first  temporal 
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conyolution  (see  Fig.  56  X  X  X  6).  In  a  case  of  auditory  aphasia  observed  by 
Heubner  the  autopsy  revealed  a  softening  of  a  large  part  of  the  posterior  p<H^ 
tion  of  the  first  temporal  convolution  to  such  an  extent  that  the  latter  had 
lost  its  connection  with  the  cortex  of  the  brain  above,  below,  and  behind. 
The  majority  of  the  indefinite  forms  of  aphasia  likewise  depend,  according  to 
Naunyn,  upon  lesions  of  the  third  frontal  convolution,  or  the  upper  temporal 
convolution ;  but  in  forty  per  cent  of  these  indefinite  aphasias  these  convolu- 
tions were  found  at  the  autopsy  to  be  intact.  A  third  area  for  a  half  of  these 
cases  of  aphasia  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gyrus  angularis,  where  it 
becomes  continuous  with  the  occipital  lobe  (see  Fig.  56,  11+).  This  area  lies 
very  near  that  of  vision,  lesions  of  which  produce  hemianopsia.  Occasion- 
ally one  also  finds  in  aphasia,  according  to  Naunyn,  pathological  changes  in 
the  portions  of  brain  adjacent  to  these  three  above-mentioned  areas. 

These  three  areas  of  aphasia  are  intimately  connected  with  the  centres 
for  the  motor  and  sensory  processes  which  play  the  most  important  part  in 
speech  : 

1.  Broca's  convolution  lies  very  near  the  centre  for  the  muscles  of  speech 
— i.  e.,  the  centre  for  the  hypoglossal  and  facial  nerves  (see  Fig.  56,  (DO). 

2.  Sensory  (auditory)  aphasia,  with  word-deafness,  depends  upon  disturb- 
ances ill  the  region  of  the  posterior  two  thirds  of  the  upper  temporal  convo- 
lution, where  a  centre  for  auditory  perceptions  is  probably  situated. 

3.  The  other  form  of  sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness  is  situated  at 
the  point  of  transition  from  the  gyrus  angularis  to  the  occipital  lobe — i.  e., 
very  near  the  centre  for  optic  perceptions. 

As  regards  the  other  focal  symptoms  in  lesions  of  definite  portions  of  the 
brain,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Nothnagel's  work  on  the  topical  diagnosis  of 
brain  diseases.     The  following  will  suflBce  here : 

1.  Corpus  striatum.  In  extensive  lesions  of  the  corpus  striatum  there  en- 
sues on  the  opposite  side  paralysis  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  facial  nerve, 
less  frequently  of  the  hypoglossus,  the  arm,  leg,  and  muscles  of  the  trunk, 
and  the  latter  only  to  a  mild  degree.  If  the  internal  capsule  is  involved  at  the 
same  time,  the  hemiplegia  is  permanent.  If  besides  the  motor  hemiplegia 
there  is  hemianaesthesia,  or  if  there  are  vaso-motor  disturbances  in  the  para- 
lyzed parts,  we  have  to  do  with  a  lesion  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  internal 
capsule.  The  paralyses  which  are  cau.sed  by  circumscribed  injuries  of  the 
nucleus  lenticularis  or  nucleus  caudatus,  or  by  a  small  lesion  in  the  internal 
capsule,  can  disappear  again  completely. 

Lesions  of  the  centrum  ovale  are  not  followed  by  any  characteristic 
symptoms. 

2.  Thalamus  opticas.  A  lesion  of  the  optic  thalamus  is  probably  present 
if  there  are  visual  disturbances  (amblyopia  on  the  opposite  side  or  hemiopia 
on  the  same  side)  with  peculiar  motor  disturbances  (one-sided  tremor,  hemi- 
chorea,  athetosis).  Motor  paralyses  do  not  belong  among  the  symptoms  of 
lesions  of  the  optic  thalamus. 

3.  Corpora  quadrigemina.  The  corpora  quadrigeraina  have  a  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  optic  and  motor-oculi  nerves ;  they  form  the  first  central  area  of 
vision.  A  lesion  of  the  anterior  pair  is  followed  by  a  rapid  diminution  in 
the  power  of  vision  amounting  even  to  blindness.  It  is  particularly  charac- 
teristic of  lesions  of  this  pair  that  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  nega- 
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tive,  aiid  other  focal  symptoms  are  present.  In  lesions  or  injuries  of  the 
posterior  pair  there  may  be  paralysis  of  the  motor-oculi  nerve,  and  particu- 
larly bilateral  paralysis  of  its  branches,  without  paralysis  of  the  opposite 
extremities. 

4.  Crura  cerebri.  Licsions  of  the  crura  cerebri  result  in  paralysis  of  the 
nerves  of  the  extremities,  the  hypoglossal,  facial,  and  trigeminal  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  body,  and,  moreover,  paralysis  of  all  branches  of  the  motor 
oculi  on  the  same  side. 

Bergmann  mentions  a  case  observed  by  Pamard  in  which  the  point  of  a 
foil  perforated  the  orbit  of  a  supernumerary  in  a  stage  duel,  whereupon  he 
was  immediately  paralyzed  on  the  whole  of  the  left  side.  The  autopsy  re- 
vealed an  almost  complete  division  of  the  right  peduncle. 

5.  Pons.  In  lesions  of  the  pons,  motor  and  sensory  paralyses  occur  in 
the  extremities  on  the  opposite  side,  while  the  trigeminal,  abducens,  facial, 
and  hypoglossal  nerves  may  be  paralyzed  on  the  same  side.  In  case  of  apo- 
plexy (haemorrhage  and  embolism),  epileptiform  convulsions  often  occur. 

Lesions  of  the  hippocampus,  claustrum,  and  external  capsule  give  rise  to 
no  symptoms  of  diagnostic  importance. 

6.  Cerebellum.  Lesions  of  the  cerebellum,  especially  of  the  vermiform 
process,  cause  mainly  ataxia  (cerebellar  ataxia),  and  disturbances  of  equilib- 
rium in  the  form  of  vertigo  and  a  reeling,  staggering  gait  These  latter 
symptoms  have  been  referred  by  many  to  injuries  of  tlie  labyrinth  following 
fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  These  disturbances  of 
equilibrium  are,  moreover,  not  constant,  and  do  not  occur  exclusively  in  dis- 
eases of  the  cerebellum.  As  a  characteristic  example  of  the  development  of 
disturbances  of  equilibrium  after  injuries  of  the  cerebellum,  a  case  observed 
by  Friedberg  may  be  cited.  He  found,  after  a  depressed  fracture  of  the  right 
parietal  bone,  a  softened  area  on  the  under  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  cerebellum,  with  extension  of  the  inflammatory  process  to  the  left 
IKHlunculus  cerebelli  ad  pontem.  The  patient  had  suffered  from  severe 
attacks  of  vertigo,  turning  of  the  head,  revolving  in  bed  on  the  long  axis  of 
the  body,  etc. 

7.  Crura  cerebelli.  Revolutions  on  the  long  axis  of  the  Ixxly  are  pathog- 
nomonic of  lesions  of  the  crura  cerebelli  as  well  as  a  characteristic  immobility 
of  the  eyes,  in  which  one  eye  is  directed  upward  and  inward,  and  the  other 
downward  and  outward.  If  the  connection  with  the  cerebellum  is  not  com- 
pletely destroyed,  and  there  are  manifestations  of  irritation,  the  trunk,  head, 
and  eyes  assume  forced  positions,  and  vertigo  is  present,  combined  both  with 
the  tendency  to  fall  over  on  one  side,  and  the  above-mentioned  revolutions 
on  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  These  symptoms  result  only  from  injury 
to  the  middle  crura,  and  are  absent  in  lesions  of  the  anterior  and  pasterior 
alone. 

8.  Medulla  oblongata.  Injury  to  the  medulla  may  cause  immediate 
death.  As  we  saw  above,  in  discussing  the  j)hysi()logy  of  the  brain  (§  12), 
the  me<lulla  contains  in  its  formatio  reticularis,  corresponding  to  the  tip  of 
the  calamus  scriptorius,  the  centre  for  respiratory  movements ;  and  abov<^  this, 
likewise  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  lies  the  centre  for  the  innervation  of  the 
blood-vessels.  Moreover,  the  medulla  contains  the  inhibitory  centn^  for  the 
heart  from  which  the  heart's  action  is  inhibited  along  the  pneumogastric 
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nerve.    Besides  tliis,  important  transfers  of  centripetal  stimuli  into  centrif- 
ugal ones  take  place  here,  giving  rise  to  reflex  movements. 

Injury  to  these  iraix)rtant  centres  causes  corresponding  functional  disturb- 
ances, or  death  may  take  place  immediately  from  paralysis  of  respiration  or 
of  the  heart. 

Injury  to  the  bulbar  portion  causes  hemiplegia  altemans — i.  e.,  motor 
paralysis  of  the  extremities  on  one  side  and  paralysis  of  sensation  on  the 
other.  Injury  to  the  pyramidal  crossing  by  a  needle  in  a  one-year-old  child 
was  followed  by  comjilete  i)aralysis  of  all  the  extremities,  alid  death  in  fifty- 
eiglit  hours  (Kondrick).  The  child  had  fallen  with  a  needle  in  its  mouth, 
which  pierced  the  uvula  and  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  entered  the 
medulla  in  the  median  line. 

Moreover,  the  peculiar  disturbances  of  circulation  and  respiration  (Cheyne- 
Stokes  breathing)  which  app<»ar  from  concussion  of  the  brain  are  to  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  involvement  of  these  centres  in  the  medulla.  One 
finds  in  such  ca.ses  injuries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  or  haemor- 
rhages around  the  medulla. 

In  functional  disturbances  of  the  medulla,  diabetes  and  albuminuria  have 
also  been  observed.  As  mentioned  above,  Claude  Bernard  was  the  first  to 
show  that  puncture  of  a  certain  iK)rtion  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  followed 
by  an  alteration  in  the  urine.  If  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  is  puuc- 
tui*ed  between  the  origin  of  the  pneumogastric  and  auditory  nerves  at  the 
apex  of  the  calamus  .scriptorius,  sugar  apx)ears  in  the  urine  (diabetes,  melli- 
turia).  Puncture?  somewhat  below  the  above-mentioned  point  causes  poly- 
uria without  sugar  (diabetes  insipidus),  and  puncture  above  this  {xnnt  gives 
rise  to  albumin  in  the  urine  (albuminuria),  the  amount  of  urine  remaining 
the  same.  Previous  division  of  the  splanchnic  nerves  makes  Bernard's 
piqitre  exi)eriment  imi)ossible — i.  e.,  diabetes  does  not  follow. 

In  fact,  injuries  of  the  head,  or  rather  medulla,  due,  for  example,  to  a  fall 
or  blow  on  the  head,  e.spocially  the  back  of  the  head,  ai'e  sometimes  followed 
by  glycosuria,  polyuria,  or  albuminuria.  But  sugar  appears  in  tlie  urine  not 
only  after  injury  of  the  fourth  ventricle  or  the  vaso-motor  centre,  but  after 
the  injury  of  any  nerve  tracts  which  contain  vtiso-motor  nerves.  It  has 
been  found,  for  example,  after  division  of  the  sympathetic  (Pavy),  after  in- 
jury to  th<*  ui)per  and  low(*r  cervical  ganglia  and  the  upper  cervical  gan- 
glion of  the  sympathetic,  after  every  section  of  the  spiiml  cord  as  high  up 
as  the  lumbar  vertebra*,  after  stimulation  of  the  dei)n\ssor  nerve  (Filehne), 
after  centnil  stiniulati(m  of  th(»  pneumogastric.  and  finally  after  simply 
tying  the  animals  down  (cats,  for  exampl(^),  as  Bohm  and  Hoffmann  have 
shown.  According  to  this,  it  would  .seem  as  though  diabetes  were  an  affec- 
tion of  the  vitso-motor  nerves,  and  in  fact  tumours  in  the  ependyma  of  the 
fourth  ventricle  have  l>e<*n  found  at  the  autopsy  of  diabetic  patients  (Berg- 
mann,  Mosler,  Seegfu.  and  otluM's).  Traumatic  diabetes  is  usually  only  tem- 
porary, lasting,  for  examph*,  for  a  few  days  only,  but  it  may  remain  station- 
ary, and  is  tlu^n  usually  combined  with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  urine. 

Unilat(»ral  injury  of  certjun  j)Oi'tions  of  the  brain,  espeiMally  the  centre 
for  muscular  and  tactih*  scMisjitions  in  the  n<'ighl>ourhood  of  the  posterior 
central  convolution  and  the  interparietal  iis.sure,  the  ])edunculus  cerebri,  the 
corpus  striatiun,  thalamus  opticus,  ceiH.^l>ellum,  and  medulla,  give  rise  to  the 
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already  mentioned  forced  movements.  Of  these  anomalous  movements 
three  types  may  be  distinguished :  1,  Circular  movements,  when  the  move- 
ment takes  place  in  the  periphery  of  a  circle ;  2,  rolling  or  screw  move- 
ments— i.  e.,  revolutions  on  the  long  axis  of  the  body  combined  with  translo- 
cation ;  and  3,  clock-hand  movements,  in  which  the  animal  moves  the  front 
part  of  his  body  around  the  stationary  back  part.  All  those  portions  of  the 
brain  and  medulla  which  in  case  of  injury  on  one  side  show  forced  move- 
ments are  directly  concerned  with  locomotion  (Steiner)  and  the  abnormal 
movements  are  caused  by  a  loss  of  the  central  motor  innervation,  or  the  indi- 
rect reflex  innervation  of  one  side,  so  that  in  consequence  of  the  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  the  body  curvilinear  movements  will  take  the  place  of  the 
normal  movements  in  a  straight  line. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the  occurrence  of  lung  affections  which 
so  frequently  follow  injuries  of  the  head.  They  are  in  part  broncho-pneu- 
monias or  aspiration  pneumonias,  caused  by  the  entrance  of  particles  of  food 
into  the  respiratory  passages  during  the  act  of  vomiting,  or  of  blood  which 
flows  down  from  the  nose  or  mouth.  Moreover,  injury  to  the  pneumogastric 
centre  and  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  may  have  a  part  in  the  causa- 
tion of  these  pneumonias.  The  above-mentioned  foreign  bodies  (particles  of 
food,  blood,  fluid  from  the  mouth)  may  pass  down  into  the  lungs  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  muscles  that  control  the  closure  of  the  larynx  and  oesophagus 
are  paralyzed,  or  because  the  parts  in  question  are  anaesthetic.  Inflamma- 
tions of  the  lungs  may  also  be  caused  in  injuries  to  the  head  by  nervous  dis- 
turbances without  paralysis  of  the  glottis.  There  may  be,  for  example,  a 
dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  a  larger  or  smaller  lung  area  due  to  the  injury, 
and  in  this  way  the  portion  of  lung  in  question  made  less  capable  of  resisting 
injurious  influences  (Falk,  Flatten). 

Occasionally  one  observes  in  injuries  of  tlie  head  a  bloody,  oedematous^ 
flabby  infiltration  of  the  lungs,  especially  the  lower  lobes,  which  is  probably 
caused  by  injury  to  the  pneumogastric.  The  pneumogastric  is,  according  to 
Sehiff,  Michaelson,  and  others,  the  vaso-motor  nerve  of  the  lungs,  and  its  divi- 
sion gives  rise  to  a  neuroparalytic  hypera?niia  of  the  lung  with  oedema. 
Paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric  also  causes  a  change  in  the  innervation  of 
the  heart,  which  likewise  ]>rings  about  oedema  of  th^  lung. 

Among  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  the  migrating  pneumonia  following 
erysipelas  of  the  head  should  be  mentioned,  which  is  caused  by  a  spreading 
of  the  latter  to  the  air  passages,  and,  moreover,  metastatic  pneumonia  in  sinus 
thrombosis  with  pyaemia.  Occasionally  mild  cases  of  fat  embolism  of  the 
lungs  result  from  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  are  caused  by  the  passage  of 
particles  of  fat  from  the  brain  or  the  diploe  of  the  cranial  bones  into  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs. 

The  further  course  of  an  injury  to  the  brain  depends  upon  whether 
or  not  vital  centres  have  been  invaded.  If,  for  example,  there  is  an 
injury  to  the  centre  that  governs  respiration  and  circulation,  death 
follows  immediately.  If  we  disregard  the  physiological  importance 
of  the  injured  portion  of  the  brain,  the  outcome  of  its  injury  depends 
mainly  upon  whether  or  not  suppuration  ensues,  and  with  it  the  fur- 
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ther  coiisequeDces — viz.,  Buppurative  meningitiB,  abscess  of  the  brain, 
pysemia,  and  septiceemia.  Suppuration  takes  place  mainly  in  the  case 
of  open  wounds  of  tlie  brain,  because  thet-e,  in  consequence  of  tlieir 
communication  with  the  outside  air,  allow  the  entrance  of  germs  into 
the  cranial  cavity.  In  all  eases  where  foreign  bodies  have  penetrated 
the  brain  and  remained  in  «'iM— -as,  for  example,  in  gunshot  wounds, 
puneturea,  etc. — the  danji^r  of  suppuration  is  particularly  great,  al- 
though it  has  frequently  happened  that  even  large  foreign  bodies  have 
healed  up  within  the  brain  without  reaction,  and  been  found  acci- 
dentally at  the  autopsy  years  afterward  (see  page  134).  In  open  wounds 
of  the  brain,  which  have  healed  aseptically,  and  especially  in  subcu- 
taneous injuries,  the  injured  area  may  heal  with  or  without  functional 
disturbances,  depending  u^on  its  physiological  worth.  Even  in  cases 
of  very  severe  and  extensive  injuries  of  the  brain  very  surprising  re- 
coveries have  lieen  observed. 

But,  leaving  suppuration  out  of  consideration,  the  disturbances  of 
circulation  and  the  swelling  in  the  injured  area  may  cause  death  from 
compression,  or  cedema  of  the  brain,  especially  if  vital  centres  are  in- 
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(G.  Ki.d..r).  «rj. 

volved.  The  iiuiount  of  ein-ulatory  disturbance  and  swelling  depends 
mainly  upon  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

Occasionally  tlic  couive  of  ii  brain  injury,  eKpecially  gunshot  wounds, 
is  very  protrat-ted.  Even  after  the  lujtse  of  yenrs  death  miiy  take  pla<-e 
from  absccBS  of  the  Imiin,  which  often  devc]o|w  very  gra<Iually, 

On  the  other  hiiml.  very  remarkable  recoveries  have  taken  pla(«, 
particularly  after  gunshot  wonnils.  (ieorg  Fischer,  for  example,  re- 
ported the  following  iiistance  {see  Fig.  (!.5):  A  scventcen-y ear-old  boy, 
while  discharging  a  gnn,  wiis  struck  hy  an  iron  riuiinxl,  which  entered 
the  back  near  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  jwifised  up  along  the  thorax 
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on  the  right  side  of  the  neck,  penetrated  tlie  skull  and  brain,  and  pro- 
truded thirty  centimetres  beyond  the  left  side  of  the  head.  After 
making  an  incision  in  the  neck  the  ramrod  was  driven  back  through 
the  skull  by  means  of  a  hammer,  and  pulled  out  through  the  wound  in 
the  neck.    The  patient  recovered,  except  for  blindness  of  the  right  eye. 

The  following  case,  observed  in  America,  has  also  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention :  A  young  man,  while  engaged  in  blasting, 
owing  to  the  accidental  explosion  of  the  powder  in  the  drill-hole,  was 
struck  by  an  iron  crowbar  three  and  a  half  feet  long  and  one  and  a 
half  inch  thick,  which  passed  through  the  head  (see  Fig.  66).  After 
many  ups  and  downs,  due  to  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  necrotic  splinters  of  bone,  the  patient  was  convalescent  on 
the  sixty-sixth  day,  and  in  several  months  had  completely  recovered. 

Any  one  who  is  interested  in  rare  cases  of  this  sort  will  find  a  large 
collection  in  Bruns's  work.  In  Fig.  30,  page  49,  is  shown  a  healed 
gunshot  injury  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain. 

According  to  Bergmann,  among  seventy-three  cases  of  perforating 
gunsliot  injuries  of  the  skull  during  the  American  civil  war,  fourteen 
recovered,  but  twelve  of  these  suflEered  from  serious  brain  affections, 
particularly  disturbances  of  vision  and  partial  paralyses,  while  all  com- 
plained of  headache,  attacks  of  vertigo,  and  weakness  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties.  Not  infrequently  epilepsy  results  from  injuries  to 
the  brain  and  skull.  Andrews  has  collected  thirty -seven  cases  of  gun- 
shot injuries  of  the  brain  which  recovered,  of  which,  however,  accord- 
ing to  Bergmann,  the  diagnosis  is  certain  in  only  fourteen. 

Anatomical  Changes  in  the  Bepair  of  Brain  Injuries^— Degeneration  and 
Begenertktion  of  Injured  Portions  of  the  Brain.— Secondary  Diseases.— The 

process  of  repair  in  brain  injuries  follows  the  general  rules.  As  the  result  of 
my  first  investigations  regarding  the  general  process  of  wound  healing  I 
believed  that  in  the  cicatrization  of  brain  injuries  also  the  Jeucocytes  took 
the  most  active  part.  After  more  recent  investigations  I  am  obliged  to 
modify  this  view  to  some  extent,  and  now  believe  that  the  wliite  corpuscles 
undoubtedly  take  a  part  in  the  process,  but  that  tlie  cicatrix  is  formed  mainly 
by  the  tissue  cells,  particularly  tlie  cells  of  the  adventitia  of  the  blood-vessels 
and  the  neuroglia.  Hayem,  Popow,  Rudnew,  and  others  have  also  demon- 
strated this.  Tlie  nervous  elements,  such  as  the  ganglionic  cells,  either  take 
no  part,  or  only  a  very  insignificant  one,  in  the  prcx?ess  of  repair.  Spischar- 
ny's  later  investigations  also  show  that  the  number  of  nerve  cells  which 
show  karyokinetic  changes  in  their  nuclei  is  very  small.  According  to  him, 
the  cicatrix  following  injuries  of  the  brain  is  formed  mainly  by  prolifer- 
ation of  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain. 

The  cicatrices  in  the  brain,  which  consist  of  fibrillar  connective  tissue, 
sometimes  radiate  far  beyond  the  site  of  injury  into  the  normal  brain  tissue, 
and  may  lead  to  a  progressive  chronic  interstitial  encephalitis,  with  atrophy 
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of  the  nerve  elements,  so  that  increasing  functional  disturbances  make  their 
appearance  at  a  comparatively  late  period  after  the  injury.  A  similar  trau- 
matic proliferation  of  connective  tissue  (cirrhosis)  takes  place  in  the  liver 
after  a  contusion.  A  case  came  under  my  observation  in  which  two  months 
after  aji  injury  there  were  several  areas  in  which  no  normal  liver  tissue 
could  be  foimd. 

Occasionally  one  finds  after  injuries  of  the  brain,  rnstead  of  a  firm  con- 
nective-tissue cicatrix,  a  delicate  spongy  tissue,  whose  meshes  contain  a  yelr 
low  emulsive  lluid. 

Finally,  one  may  find  at  the  place  of  injury  a  more  or  less  white,  reddish- 
brown,  or  yellow  softened  area.  In  other  words,  owing  to  the  swelling  and 
cetlema,  or,  in  short,  the  temxK)rary  or  permanent  disturbance  of  circulation, 
mainly  in  the  form  of  ischa»mia,  necrosis  of  the  brain  matter  has  taken  place. 
The  necrotic,  softened  tissue  either  i*emains  white  (white  softening),  or  it  be- 
comes colon»d  red,  brown,  or  yellow,  in  consequence  of  ]ia»morrhages  (red  or 
yellow  softening}.  Occasionally  this  softening,  or  necrosis,  spreads,  probably 
in  cons(?quence  of  a  beginning  fatty  degeneration  of  the  vessels,  and  may 
run  a  clinical  cours<»  similar  to  abscess  of  the  brain  (Willigk,  Bergmann). 
I  tn^phinwl  a  characteristic  case  of  this  sort  only  a  short  time  ago.  In  such 
cases  the  process  of  softening  n.>mains  latent  for  some  time — i.  e.,  it  causers  no 
functional  disturbances  so  long  as  portions  of  the  bi'ain  of  slight  physio- 
logical importance  ai-e  atfect«Ml.  If,  liowt^ver,  vit^il  portions  of  the  brain, 
which  can  not  Ir*  r(»plac(Hl  by  othc^rs,  are  attiU'ked  by  the  ])rogressive  necrosis, 
con-esixniding  disturbances  then  arise  in  the  form  of  jiaralyses  or  a  sudden 
fatal  coma. 

The  question  of  the  it'generation  of  defci^ts  in  tiie  central  nervous  system 
is  still  an  o])eii  one.  Peripheral  nerves  al•(^  it  is  well  known,  capable  of  veiy 
coniplele  regenenition,  as  tlie  success  which  lias  followed  aseptic  suture  of 
divided  nerves,  with  or  without  a  loss  of  substance,  shows.  A  defect  in  the 
human  brain  ])robably  never  undergoes  ix^genenition ;  at  least,  so  far  as  I 
know,  it  has  never  been  observed.  Voit  observed  regeneraticm  in  pigeons 
and  hens  after  cutting  away  the  cerebml  hemis])lu^r<».  As  regards  the  ca])a- 
bility  of  ivgenenition  posses.sed  liy  the  spinal  cord  the  view^s  are  divided. 
According  to  S<'hieferdecker,  the  r(*generation  of  a  defivt  in  the  spinal  cord 
is  impossible.  Naunyn  and  Eichh(»rst,  on  the  other  hand,  have  observed 
ivgenerative  chanir^'s  in  young  puppirs.  ?^irhh<)i*st  demonsti'ated  the  ]K)ssi- 
bility  of  regeiK^ration  of  the  nerve  libres.  l)ut  <'()nsidei*s  the  regeneraticm  of 
ganglionic  cells  (luestionable.  Hrown-S<Hjnjird  observed  regeneration  of  the 
fibres  and  ganglionic  cells  of  the  spinal  cord  in  young  pigtMms.  In  tlie 
human  spinal  cord,  however,  no  i-egenenition,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  ever 
been  known  to  tiike  place. 

The  later  disturbances  due  to  the  secondary  degeneration  of  nerve  fibres 
which  are  cut  otF  from  their  centre  is  also  of  great  importance.  Just  as  in 
the  cas4»  of  the  |MM*ipheral  nerves,  the  nerve  filires  of  the  brain  which  are  cut 
otf  from  their  centn»  undery-o  degeneration  an<l  die.  In  this  wav  amvotro- 
phic  latei'al  sclerosis  i-esiilts  from  lesions  in  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the 
internal  capsule  (Tiiivk).  Tlie  progressive  de<ren<'ration  of  fibre.s,  which 
Charcot  and  Vulpian  were  the  tii'st  t()  observe  after  injuries  of  the  cortex 
in  tiie  region  of  the  central  convolutions,  can  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
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According  to  Flechsig,  the  fibres  pass  upward,  as  we  saw,  from  the  pyramids 
to  the  region  of  the  central  convolutions  without  the  insertion  of  any  gray 
matter.  This  anatomical  fact  is  in  harmony  with  that  extensive  descending 
degeneration  of  fibres  which  Duret,  for  example,  observed  in  a  dog  nine 
months  after  destruction  of  a  portion  of  the  cortex.  This  involved  the  fibres 
of  the  cms  cerebri,  half  of  the  pons,  and  the  pyramid  on  that  side,  and 
the  lateral  columns  6f  the  spinal  cord  on  the  opposite  side  as  far  down  as 
the  lumbar  segfment. 

Epilepsy  and  other  Cerebral  Disturbances  following  Head  Injaries.~Epi- 
lepsy  develops  comparatively  often  after  injuries  of  the  head.  It  may  be  a 
reflex  epilepsy,  resulting  from  the  injury  of  peripheral  nerves  in  the  soft 
coverings  of  the  skull,  or  it  may  be  due  to  changes  in  the  cranial  bones  and 
the  dura,  and  finally  it  may  be  caused  by  injuries  of  the  brain  itself,  par- 
ticularly of  the  cortex.  If  we  disregard  the  reflex  epilepsy  due  to  the  injury 
of  peripheral  nerves,  the  main  cause  of  epilepsy  is  compression  of  the  brain. 

Tlie  epilepsy  resulting  from  the  injury  of  peripheral  nerves  in  the  soft 
coverings  of  the  skull  appears  to  be  more  common  than  that  following  the 
injury  of  other  nerves.  In  such  cases  one  often  finds  a  sensitive  cicatrix  in 
the  skin,  after  the  extirpation  of  which  recovery  sometimes  ensues.  Tlie  lat- 
ter is  often  only  temporary,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  the  epileptic 
convulsions  return  with  renewed  intensity. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  cranial  bones  w^hich  have  caused  epilepsy  we 
may  mention  exostoses  which  project  inward,  or  spicules  of  bone  resulting 
from  fractures  of  the  slnill,  and  finally  firm  adhesions  between  the  dura 
mater  and  the  inner  table,  all  of  which  give  rise  to  compression  of  the  brain. 
In  these  cases  the  epilepsy  may  sometimes  be  cured  by  trei>hining  the  skull 
and  removing  the  abnormal  growth  of  bone,  etc. 

When  due  to  injury  of  the  brain,  epilepsy  has  been  observed  most  com- 
monly after  concussion  of  the  brain  with  hamiorrhages  into  the  medulla, 
and  after  injury  to  the  motor  areas  of  the  cortex.  Here  also  compression  is 
the  underlying  cause.  Westphal  produced  epilepsy  experi  men  (ally  in 
Guinea-pigs  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head.  On  the  heads  of  sucli  animals 
an  *' epileptogenic  zone"  developed  some  time  later — i.  e.,  an  epileptic  attack 
could  be  brought  about  by  pinching  or  irritation  of  some  sort.  Westphal 
always  found  haemorrhages  in  the  medulla  on  post-mortem  examination. 
Jacksonian  epilepsy,  which  has  often  been  observed  and  verified  at  the 
autopsy,  is  caused  by  irritation  of  the  adjacent  undisturbed  motor  area,  and 
it  is  characteristic  of  this  form  of  epilepsy  tliat  it  always  begins  in  certain 
grouiwof  muscles,  and  that  these  groups  are  the  ones  most  afl'ected  during  the 
general  convulsions  and  the  period  of  unconsciousness  that  follow. 

An  injury  to  the  head  received  in  childhood  is  often  overlooked  in  epi- 
lepsy. (For  the  surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy  see  §§20  and  90,  Ligation  of 
the  Vertebral  Arteries.) 

Previous  injuries  to  the  head  are  also  of  great  etiological  importance  in 
the  development  of  other  cerebral  disturbances.  These  are  caused  mainly 
by  the  diffuse  degeneration  of  certain  portions  of  the  cortex,  and  we  know 
how  frequently  the  coilex  is  involved  in  injuries  of  the  head.  The  psychosis 
either  follows  the  traumatism  or  develops  a  variable  length  of  time  after- 
ward, with  or  without  prodromal  symptoms.    The  psychosis  is  often  tran- 
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sient,  or  it  may  be  peruiaiieiit,  and  not  infrequently  results  in  an  incurable 
dementia.  One  usually  finds  in  such  cases  atroj)hy  of  the  cortex,  or  general 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  thickening:  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain,  and  pachy- 
meningitis. According  to  L.  Meyer,  of  sixty  cases  of  general  paresis  in  the 
Hamburg  Hospital,  eleven  developed  after  injury  to  the  head. 

It  should,  linally,  be  mentioned  that  traumatisms  render  the  brain  more 
sensitive  and  less  capable  of  resistance,  so  that  a  sort  of  predisposition  to 
psychoses  is  develoi)ed,  which  may  then  break  out  in  consequence  of  some 
exciting  cause. 

The  adhesions  that  sometimes  fonn  between  the  brain  and  its  membranes, 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  bone  aftt^r  injuries  of  the  skull,  are  of  special 
importance.  In  such  cases  every  change  in  position  pulls  on  this  portion  of 
the  brain,  as  well  as  the  entire  half  of  the  brain.  Such  patients  suffer  par- 
ticularly from  attacks  of  vertigo,  quick  movements  are  impossible,  and  trau- 
matic epilepsy  is  sometimes  present.  In  case  such  patients  are  adapted  to 
an  o]K^rati(>n,  Mace  wen  advise^}  that  it  only  be  performed  when  no  fever  is 
present,  and  that  in  case  of  encephalitis  it  should  be  iK)stponed  (see  also 
§  20,  Surgical  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Brain). 

Healing  up  of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Brain.— The  most  varied  foreign 
Ixxlios  have  healed  up  in  the  bmin,  such  as  splinters  of  bone,  bullets,  needles, 
points  of  instruni(Mit,s,  etc.  Bergmann  mentions  numerous  instances.  Bar- 
delehon  has  sc^ni  bulh^ts  heal  up  within  the  brain  under  antis(iptic  treat- 
ment in  three  instance's.  Malle,  Doutrelepont,  Kiister,  and  others  have  like- 
wise seen  bullets  heal  up  w^ithin  the  bniin.  In  Malleus  case  the  ball  was 
found  in  the  left  lob(^  of  the  cerebellum  after  a  number  of  years  of  undis- 
turbed health.  Doutrele]M)nt's  patient  diwl  four  and  half  years  after  the 
injury  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  and  the  bullet  was  found  healed  up  in  the 
falx  cerebri,  without  having  caus(?d  any  focal  symptoms  on  the  part  of  the 
bniin.  Simon  found,  according  to  Bergmann,  at  the  autopsy  of  a  woman 
s(^venty-nine  yeai*s  old,  a  ncvdle  healed  up  in  the  brain,  which  had  passed 
tlirough  the  left  hemispher(\  The  head  stocnl  upright  and  the  point  lay  in 
the  left  lateral  ventricle.  The  needle  had  probably  l)e<m  stuck  through  the 
anterior  fontiuielle  at  an  early  age,  with  murden>us  intent  Huppert  found 
in  the  case  of  a  fortv-two-year-old  man,  who  had  l)een  instme  for  a  year,  a 
slate  ]H'ncil  three  inches  in  length  in  the  white  matter  of  the  brain,  just 
})elow  the  Moor  of  the  jM)sterior  and  inferior  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
It  may  have  pass<'d  through  the  ]K)sterior  fontanelle  at  the  apex  of  the  oc- 
cipital hone  and  heale<l  u])  in  the  brain  without  causing  any  symptoms. 
Ilmlge  found,  at  the  autoi)sy  of  a  man,  a  nc^'dle  which  had  healed  up  in 
one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  ])ai*allel  to  the  longitudinal  sinus.  In 
this  case,  also,  no  symptoms  whatever  were  pres<'nt  during  life. 

Treatment  of  Brain  Injuries. — The  treatment  of  brain  injuries  should 
be,  above  all,  prophylactic — i.  o.,  one  nnist  try  to  j)revent  the  occur- 
rence of  iniianmiation  and  suppuration  in  the  wound  in  tlie  brain.  All 
wounds  of  the  head  that  may  be  j)resent,  such  as  compound  fnw'tures 
of  the  skull,  should  therefore  be  treated  acconlin;:^  to  strict  antiseptic 
rules  as  descril>ed  above  (>j  2  aiul  ^"^  7-1)).     Open  wounds  of  the  brain 
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are  likewise  disinfected  by  many  surgeons  with  l-t6-l,000  bieliloride  or 
tliree-to-five-per-cent  carbolic ;  an  eight-per-cent  solution  of  chloride  of 
zinc  also  causes  no  reaction  (Socin).  I  prefer  irrigation  with  sterilized 
water,  or  at  most  three-per-cent  boric-acid  solution.  In  case  symptoms 
of  compression  are  present,  caused,  for  example,  by  haemorrhage  from 
the  middle  meningeal  artery,  trephining  is  indicated.  Trephining  is, 
on  the  contrary,  useless  in  case  of  extensive  hgemorrhages  beneath  the 
dura  and  inside  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  trephining 
is  indicated  in  circumscribed  comminuted  fractures  of  the  skull  with 
depression,  because  in  these  the  splintering  of  the  inner  table  is  probably 
always  more  marked  and  more  detrimental  to  the  surface  of  the  brain. 
It  is  hence  made  use  of  in  comminuted  fractures  from  the  blow  of  a 
hammer,  in  gunshot  fractures,  and  in  incised  and  punctured  wounds.  In 
such  cases  we  trephine  not  on  account  of  the  depression  that  is  present, 
but  on  account  of  the  spUntering  of  the  bone,  resulting  sometimes  in 
laceration  of  the  brain  by  fragments  of  bone  which  must  be  removed. 
The  splinters  of  bone  are  sometimes  so  deeply  embedded  in  the  brain 
that  they  can  not  be  reached.  In  comminuted  fractures  that  extend 
over  a  large  area  the  spicules  of  bone  are,  generally  speaking,  less  fre- 
quently driven  into  the  brain  than  in  circumscribed  comminuted  frac- 
tures with  depression.  In  compound  comminuted  fractures,  however, 
which  cover  a  considerable  area,  it  is,  of  course,  often  advisable  and 
necessary  to  remove  the  fragments  in  order  to  expose  the  wound  in 
the  brain  more  completely  and  disinfect  it. 

In  all  these  cases  one  should  of  course  trephine  only  when  local- 
ized cerebral  symptoms  point  to  the  existence  of  a  corresponding 
injury  of  the  cortex.  Any  bullet  that  may  have  entered  the  brain 
should  be  removed  only  in  case  it  can  be  seen,  and  it  is  a  bad  plan  to 
search  for  it  too  long.  For  the  technique  of  trephining  and  temporary 
resection  of  the  skull  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  23.  One  will  also  find 
there  (Figs.  79,  80)  the  topography  of  the  cortical  areas  and  of  the 
most  important  fissures  and  convolutions,  with  their  relations  to  the 
cranial  Ixmes  and  sutures. 

§  1 8.  Traumatic  Prolapse  of  the  Brain. — Prolapse  of  the  brain  matter 
is  most  commonly  observed  after  compound  fractures,  particularly  gun- 
shot fractures  with  laceration  of  the  brain,  and  in  other  fractures  with 
a  small  loss  of  bone ;  also  after  trephining,  and  more  rarely  after  the 
formation  of  extensive  defects  in  the  bone.  The  lacerated  brain  mat- 
ter can  protrude  through  the  wound  immediately  after  the  injury  and 
escape.  In  this  way  large  portions  of  the  brain  may  be  lost,  as  in  a  case 
reported  by  Liicke,  which  afterward  recovered,  although  the  greater 
part  of  the  temporal  lobe  had  disappeared. 
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In  Other  cases  the  prolapse  does  not  occnr  until  later,  in  conee- 
quence,  for  example,  of  cedematous  swelling  of  the  brain.  The  size  of 
this  later  prolapse  of  tho  brain  is  8ul>ject  to  great  variations ;  it  niaj 
be  very  small  at  the  t>e^nuing,  and  gradually  grow  to  the  circumfer- 
ence of  a  man's  fiet. 

Prolapse  of  tlie  brain  occurs  most  frequently  on  the  convexity  of 
tho  skull,  but  it  may  take  place  through  the  ear  or  the  orbit.  Occa- 
sionally the  ventricle  within  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain  opens  exter- ' 
nally,  so  tliat  a  clear  flnid  escapes  continuously  (Baum,  the  autlior). 

The  can^  of  prolapse  of  the  brain  it>,  generally  speaking,  an  in- 
crease in  the  intracranial  pressure  due  to  a  serous  infiltration  of  the 
portion  of  brain  immediately  affected  or  its  surroundings,  or  it  may  be 
due  to  a  focus  of  softening  or  an  ahscess.  The  beginning  of  a  pro- 
lapse may  be  favoured,  or  the  size  of  the  same  increased  by  excessive 
crying  uloud. 

The  prolapse<l  brain  is  not  covered  hy  the  dura.  The  latter  is 
either  oi>encd  at  the  time  of  injury,  or  in  the  case  of  a  prolapse  that 
takes  i)lace  later  on  it  gradually  disapi>ears.  The  ]>rolapsed  portion 
pulsates  pcn:ci)til)Iy,  e(ii)eciany  at  first ;  hut  later,  after  it  has  reached 
a  certain  size,  the  brain  puWtion  ceases. 
The  ])rolapseil  brain  can  be  piisheil  l>ack  in 
place  only  at  the  l>eginning,  hut  pressure  of 
this  Mort  ciinses  vertigo,  naiiBca,  and  slowing 
of  the  piilttc. 

Prolapfie  of  the  hniiii  should  not  he  con- 
fused \(ith  thoMC  fungous  protrusions  of 
bliHid  dotfi  occurring  in  injuries  to  the  dura 
and  the  Imiin  ;  nor  with  exuberant  granuU- 
tiims  which  iipju'iir  in  the  sul>sei|iicnt  course 
iif  hcidiiig  ..f  jieail  injuries ;  nor,  tinftlly,  with 
new  growths,  cwiiccially  medullary  tumours 
Fio.  '17,— l'p.b]w  or  iiic  iimiii     »'f  the  bone  or  brain  membranes. 

pm»ilMUHj»^J'(^m^nIIkL^  "  '''"-'  fnrtlicr  i'lmrse  of  prolai>se  of  the 

biiiin  vjirieri.  Ijirgc  prolapwed  portions  usu- 
ally  l«ccimc  piiigrcni.ns  al  last,  and  after  the  necrotic  porti(m  has 
come  awuy  the  rest  may  binonie  tnialter  ;ind  ,-^ina]ler  and  finally  disap- 
pear completely.  Uss  frctpicntly  the  pniliii>si-d  j»)rti..n  of  bniin,  which 
has  become  stationary  in  size,  is  gmdnaJly  covci-ecl  over  with  skin — i.  e., 
a  hernia  of  the  bniin,  or  ence|iha]occlc,  remains  behind  it^ec  Fig.  67). 

The  prognosis  of  prolapse  of  the  l.raiii  niidcr  llnti^el.tic  treatment 
in  more  favonrable  than  formerly,  when  fatal  meningitis  in'curred  with 
comimrative  freipieiicy.     In  the  American  civil  war,  ont  of  fortv-three 
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cases,  only  seven,  according  to  Bergniann,  recovered.  Bergmann  lias 
collected  in  all  fifty-four  cases  of  recovery  from  prolapse  of  the  brain. 
Very  often  the  injury  as  such  is  severe  enough  to  cause  death. 

The  treatment  of  prolapse  of  the  brain  must  be  governed  in  every 
case  by  antiseptic  rules.  In  fresh  cases  of  injury  to  the  head,  with 
exposure  of  the  brain  or  escape  of  brain  matter,  one  must  see  to  it  by 
means  of  strict  antisepsis  that  inflammation  and  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  brain,  potent  factors  in  the  causation  of  prolapse,  are  avoided. 

Likewise  in  the  prolapses  that  develop  later,  meningitis  especially 
should  be  prevented  by  antiseptic  treatment.  By  means  of  ice  and 
cathartics  the  prolapse  can  be  diminished  in  size.  Dressings  that 
exert  pressure  are  not  to  be  recommended,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
antiseptic  protective  dressing  should  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that 
the  prolapsed  portion  is  protected  from  all  pressure.  This  may  be 
accomplished  by  putting  on  a  ring  of  cotton,  for  example.  In  this  way 
disturbances  of  circulation  within  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain  are 
avoided  and  it  can  gradually  diminish  in  size.  In  any  case  one  should 
not  immediately  cut  away  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain,  but  treat  it 
expectantly  in  the  way  described  above,  and  see  whether  it  does  not 
disappear  of  itself.  In  suitable  cases  the  prolapse  may  be  covered 
with  sldn  flaps  or  cicatrization  promoted  by  means  of  Thiersch's  skin- 
grafting  ;  or,  finally,  the  defect  in  the  bone  may  be  closed  with  pedun- 
culated flaps  of  skin,  periosteum,  and  bone  after  Konig  and  Miiller,  by 
means  of  a  celluloid  plate  after  Frankel,  or  by  decalcified  bone  plates 
after  Senn  (see  also  page  55). 

§  19.  Inflammations  of  the  Membranes  and  Sinuses^ — I.  Inflav\7nati(m 
of  the  Dura  {Paohymenhigitis), — Pachymeningitis  is  mainly  localized 
either  on  the  outer  or  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura.  The  first  form 
is  called  external  pachymeningitis  or  endocranitis,  and  the  latter  in- 
ternal pachymeningitis.     Either  form  may  give  rise  to  the  other. 

Suppurative  external  pachymeningitis  or  endocranitis  is  most  com- 
monly the  result  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull  and  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  acute  and 
chronic  suppuration  in  the  tympanic  caWty.  (For  a  description  of 
syphilitic  endocranitis  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  11.)  Suppurative 
endocranitis  is  usually  combined  with  cellulitis,  suppurative  periostitis, 
inflammation  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain,  or  with  encephalitis. 
When  it  is  present  alone,  symptoms  of  compression,  with  fever,  may 
exist  in  case  suflicient  pus  collects  between  the  bone  and  dura. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  suppurative  pachymeningitis  spreads  and 
gives  rise  to  leptomeningitis,  sinus  phlebitis,  and  abscess  of  the  brain, 
and  in  fact  these  latter  diseases  find   their  most  frequent  cause  in 
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suppurative  pachymeningitis.  The  development  of  suppurative  en- 
doeranitis  is  favoured  by  the  infection  of  external  injuries  and  by  the 
retention  of  pus,  particularly  in  suppurative  processes  in  the  middle 
ear.  Suppuration  may  also  spread  from  without  to  the  cranial  cavity 
along  the  canals  for  the  vessels  and  nerves,  causing  a  suppurative 
osteophlebitis,  and,  moreover,  by  means  of  carious  processes,  such  as 
caries  of  the  ])etrou8  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  in  disease  of  the 
middle  ear.  As  regards  suppumtive  external  pachymeningitis  follow- 
ing inflammations  of  the  middle  ear,  Hoitmann  has  collected  one 
hundred  and  two  post-mortem  cases,  and  these  show  that  it  is  the 
most  frequent  intracmnial  disease  following  otitis  media,  and  runs  its 
course  in  the  way  described  above. 

The  treatment  of  suppurative  pachymeningitis  consists  mainly  in 
providing  for  a  sufficient  escfipe  of  the  pus — if  necessary  by  resection 
of  the  bone  with  the  chisel,  or,  in  case  there  is  abeady  a  hole  in  the 
bone,  by  means  of  rongeur  forceps.  As  far  as  prophylaxis  is  con- 
cerned, the  rule  holds  here  also  to  treat  every  head  injury  on  antiseptic 
principles.  If  in  conjunction  with  suppuration  in  the  middle  eiir, 
tenderness  over  the  mastoid  process,  headache,  fever,  stupor,  or  symp- 
toms of  beginning  meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis  make  their  appear- 
ance, one  should  think  of  suj)purative  endocranitis,  and  immediately 
open  the  mastoid  process  (see  §  78). 

Anioiiff  chronic  inflaniiiiatioiLs  of  tlie  duni,  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are 
the  most  coniiiioii.  Only  the  circuniscriUHl  tubercular  and  sypliilitic  inflam- 
mations can  <five  occasion  for  surj^ical  inU;rference.  Gussenbauer  cured  in 
a  youn*^  man  twenty-oiu^  ye^irs  of  aj^*  a  circumscribed  tubercular  i>achynien- 
inj^itis  by  oiM»rativ(*  measui*es. 

Internal  pachymeningitis  Ix^lon^  h»ss  in  the  province  of  surgery  than  in 
tliat  of  internal  medicine,  to  tlicr  t«»xt-h(^M)ks  of  whicli  1  hence  refer.  I  men- 
tion hei'e  only  the  haMnoiTha^ic  intiltmtion  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura, 
pachynieninjritis  ha'morrha<^ica.  whicli  sometimt^  g-ives  rise  to  marked 
ha*morrha^es  or  so  <*ane(l  li.'cmatomata  of  the  dura.  In  raiv  ciLs^^s  hx?«lized 
collections  of  serum  an'  found  on  the  inner  surfac(»  of  the  dui*a,  which  are 
known  as  hyj^romata  of  the  dura. 

Su]>pur:itive  internal  pachymeniniritis  is  s«*condary  either  U)  suppurative 
external  ])acrhymenin<ritis,  or  to  inflannnation  of  a  .sinus,  or  to  su]>purative 
inflammation  of  the  soft  coverin<rs  of  the  hiiiin  (leptomeninpfitis). 

IT.  Inflammation  of  the  Dural  Sinuses  (PhhhUlx  ninum  (7u?'(b 
matrls  ;  Ci^hytt'tx  rrrrhrnUs). — InHamination  of  a  sinus  is  caused  bv  tlie 
extension  of  a  nciijfhbourint!;  iiiflamniatory  or  suppurative  process,  or  by 
primary  infection  of  a  thrombosed  .sinus  after  coin]>(>und  fractures  of 
the  skull,  for  example.  The  lateral  sinus  is  tlie  most  frequently  dis- 
eased, in  consecjuencc  of  infla!nmMt(>rv  processes  in  the  middle  ear  and 
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the  mastoid  process,  caries  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone, 
and  subdural  suppuration ;  next  in  frequency  comes  inflammation  of 
the  cavernous  sinus,  and  somewhat  more  rarely  of  the  longitudinal 
sinus,  in  consequence  of  compound  fractures  of  the  skull. 

About  two  thirds  of  all  cases  of  sinus  phlebitis  have  their  origin  in 
inflammation  of  the  ear.  The  inflammation  sometimes  spreads  to  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  Sinus  thrombosis  is  very  frequently  combined 
with  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  dura  and  the  soft  coverings  of 
the  brain,  and  also  with  brain  abscess.  Caries  of  the  cranial  bones 
occasionally  causes  an  opening  into  a  sinus,  and  gives  rise  to  hsemor- 
rhage,  which  is  usually  easy  to  arrest  by  pressure. 

The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  a  sinus  are  seldom  present  alone, 
but  are  combined  with  manifestations  due  to  injury  or  disease  of  the 
membranes,  brain,  middle  ear,  mastoid  process,  etc. 

The  symptoms  due  to  inflanmiation  of  a  sinus  are  partly  cerebral 
and  partly  a  result  of  the  pyaemia.  The  cerebral  symptoms  consist  mainly 
of  irritation  and  compression  (lieadache,  vomiting,  choked  disk,  delir- 
ium, stupor).  There  is  usually  a  high  temperature,  and  in  pyaemia  an 
irregular  intermittent  fever  with  chills.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  there  is  an  otitic  pyaemia  without  sinus  thrombosis.  Death  occurs 
either  suddenly  with  coma,  convulsions,  and  symptoms  of  paralysis,  or 
more  slowly  with  the  manifestations  of  pyaemia.  The  symptoms  also 
vary  with  the  location  of  the  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  cav- 
ernous sinus  is  characterized  by  ocular  disturbances  (congestion  and  in- 
flammation of  the  veins  of  the  eye,  paralysis  of  the  third  and  fourth 
cranial  nerves  and  the  flrst  branch  of  the  fifth,  which  lie  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sinus).  In  consequence  of  haemorrhages  within  the  soft  mem- 
branes of  the  brain,  near  the  origin  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  in  eon- 
junction  with  inflammation  or  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus, 
impairment  of  the  mobility  of  the  tongue  has  been  observed. 

In  inflammation  of  the  lateral  sinus  we  have,  besides  the  8ymj)toms 
of  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  cells  and  claries  of  the 
petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  with  or  without  facial  paralysis, 
the  manifestations  of  a  subdural  abscess  (deep-seated  headache,  choked 
disk,  etc.).  Symptoms  of  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the  pnenniogjistric 
nerve,  with  slowing  or  quickening  of  the  pulse,  are  sometimes  present. 
Paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  and  hypoglossiil  nerves  has  also  been 
observed  (Beck). 

Forselles  collected  from  literature  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  cases 
of  thrombosis  of  the  lateral  sinus  due  to  middle-ear  disease,  among 
which  sixty-seven  were  uncomplicated,  twenty-seven  were  compli(*ate(l 
with  meningitis,  thirteen  with  cerebral  abscess,  and  fifteen  with  both 
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together.  This  valuable  collection  of  cases  demonstrates  how  often 
the  typical  picture  of  sinus  tlirombosis  is  altered  as  regards  cerebral, 
pyaemic,  and  other  symptoms.  The  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the 
superior  longitudinal  sinus  are  the  least  characteristic,  the  manifesta- 
tions of  meningitis  and  encephalitis  being  most  prominent. 

The  prognosis  of  sinus  phlebitis  is  bad  in  itself,  but  it  also  depends 
largely  upon  the  cause.  Thrombosis  of  a  sinus  is  not  in  itself  as  dan- 
gerous as  at  one  time  supposed ;  it  causes  no  functional  disturbances, 
and  is  really  a  protection  against  general  infection.  The  danger  comes 
from  suppurative  breaking  down  of  the  thrombus.  Extensive  purulent 
inflammations  of  a  sinus,  probably  without  exception,  prove  fatal  from 
meningitis,  encephalitis,  sepsis,  or  pyseniia. 

The  treatment  of  sinus  inflammation  is  first  of  all  prophylactic. 
Every  head  injury  must  be  treated  antiseptically,  and  when  pus  is 
present  it  should  be  evacuated  by  an  early  incision  and  the  suppura- 
tive process  checked  by  an  antiseptic  after-treatment.  Above  all,  sup- 
puration of  the  middle  ear  and  mastoid  abscess  must  l>e  treated  in  the 
proper  way  (see  Surgery  of  the  Ear).  The  cause  of  the  sinus  inflam- 
mation must  be  sought  for  and  treated  in  every  case;  a  subdural 
abscess  must,  for  example,  be  evacuated  by  opening  the  skull,  etc. 
The  treatment  of  an  already  existing  sinus  inflammation  is,  when  pos- 
sible, an  operative  one,  such  as  Zaufal,  Lane,  Ballance,  and  others  have 
recommended  and  successfully  made  use  of  in  several  cases.  I  should 
also  recommend  exposing  the  lateral  sinus  in  a  case  of  otitis  media 
with  the  above-described  cerebral  and  pyaemic  symptoms,  inserting  an 
aspirating-needle  if  necessary,  and  when  pus  is  found,  opening  it  and 
packing  it.  In  such  cases  the  mastoid  process  should  be  freely  opened 
(see  §  78),  and  then  the  sinus  or  subdural  abscess  exposed  and  treated. 
The  internal  jugular  vein  should  be  ligated  in  many  cases  before  or 
after  opening  the  sinus,  especially  if  the  latter  is  filled  with  a  putrid 
material.  Korner  collected  twenty  operated  cases  of  sinus  phlebitis 
following  ear  disease,  of  which  thirteen  were  cured.  Out  of  eight 
cases  in  which  the  internal  jugular  was  not  tied  four  recovered,  and  out 
of  twelve  cases  in  which  it  was  tied  nine  recovered.  In  four  of  these 
last  cases  the  vein  was  tied  before  the  sinus  was  opened,  and  scraped 
out,  and  all  four  recovered.  Forselles's  statistics  also  show  that  the 
internal  jugular  should  always  ])e  tied.  In  case  of  thrombosis  of  the 
cavernous  siinis,  Laucial  recommends  immediate  enucleation  of  the 
bulb  on  that  side,  followed  by  a  thorough  sco(»pingout  and  disinfection 
of  the  orbit  as  far  as  one  can  reach. 

Unfortunately,  one's  operative  measures  often  come  too  late,  as  it 
is  n<.>t  easy  to  choose  just  the  right  moment  for  surgical  interference. 
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III.  Inflammatioxis  of  the  Soft  Coverings  of  the  Brain  {Leptomenin- 
gitis), — Of  the  inflammations  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain,  we 
shall  consider  mainly  acnte  traumatic  suppurative  inflammation. 

Acute  traumatic  luppurative  meningitis  is  either  primary  or  sec- 
ondary. 

Primary  meningitis  following  perforating  injuries  of  the  skull  is 
caused  by  pyogenic  organisms  which  have  entered  the  interior  of  the 
cranial  cavity  in  consequence  of  division  of  the  covering  of  soft  parts 
and  bone  on  the  convexity  and  base  of  the  skull.  After  fractures  of 
the  base  the  microbes  find  an  entrance  into  the  cranial  cavity  through 
the  cavities  of  the  face  and  skull,  such  as  the  nose,  the  frontal  and 
sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  the  tympanic  cavity. 

Secondary  meningitis  is  due  to  the  spreading  of  an  inflammation 
and  suppuration  on  the  skull,  such  as  a  diffuse  cellulitis,  suppurative 
plilebitis  or  erysipelas  of  the  soft  parts,  suppurative  periostitis  and 
osteomyelitis  of  the  cranial  bones,  sinus  thrombosis,  etc.  The  inflam- 
mation either  spreads  by  contiguity — i.  e.,  the  microbes  pass  along  the 
veins  through  the  intact  bone  into  the  cranial  cavity,  or  they  are  carried 
by  the  lymph  stream,  since,  according  to  Schwalbe,  the  lymphatic  sys- 
tem of  the  outer  coverings  of  the  skull  communicates  with  that  inside 
the  cranial  cavity.  The  lymph  stream  passes,  as  is  well  known,  from 
the  outer  coverings  of  the  skull  through  the  bone  into  the*  lymph 
spaces,  between  the  bone  and  the  dura,  and  from  here  the  lymphatics 
penetrate  the  dura  and  enter  the  subdural  space.  Inflammation  can 
also  spread  along  the  main  nerves  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull 
into  its  interior,  particularly  along  the  optic,  facial,  auditory  nerves, 
etc.  Meningitis  may  furthermore  result  from  the  gradual  advance- 
ment of  a  brain  abscess  toward  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  metastatic  suppurative  menin- 
gitis in  the  course  of  pyaemia  caused  by  microbes  which  are  brought  by 
the  circulation  from  some  focu^  of  infection. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  acute  suppurative  meningitis  are,  generally 

*?>eaking,  those  of  a  diffuse  phlegmon  of  the  cranial  cavity.    The  suppurative 

^Jfudate  is  found  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  soft  coverings  of  the  brain,  wliere 

^^e  pus  mainly  follows  the  vessels.     In  the  initial  stages  the  pia  is  cloudy  in 

*Pi>^arance,  and  then  a  gelatinous  coating  is  formed,  which  finally  takes  on 

*I>lainly  purulent  character.     The  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  cloudy,  and  later 

^>3  tains  distinct  flocculi  of  pus.    Tlie  inflammation  is  either  confined  to  the 

pl«<ie  of  injury  or  it  progresses  and  gives  rise  to  a  diffuse  suppurative  inflam- 

^''^^►tion,  which  spreads  from  the  convexity  of  the  brain  to  the  base,  or  vice 

^'^^'^a,  and  may  extend  as  far  down  as  the  cauda  equina  of  the  spinal  cord. 

'^^  brain  itself  is  likewise  always  involved  in  suppurative  meningitis,  tlie 

«appuration  spreading  mainly  along  tlie  vessels  of  the  pia  into  the  brain 
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matter  and  causing  a  corresponding  softening  of  the  parenchyma  and  granu- 
lar degeneration  of  the  ganglionic  cells. 


Symptomatology  and  Treatment  of  Suppurative  Meningitis. — Primary 
traumatic  suppurative  meningitis  usually  appears  very  soon  after  the 
injury,  most  commonly  on  the  second  or  third  day,  or  latei:,  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  day.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  Bergmaun 
found,  thirty-six  hours  after  a  gunshot  injury  of  the  skull,  a  suppura- 
tive meningitis  which  had  spread  from  the  convexity  of  the  brain  to 
the  Cauda  equina.  Secondary  suppurative  meningitis  is  the  slowest  in 
developing,  and  is  usually  found  localized  around  necrotic  bone  or 
separated  fragments. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  suppurative  meningitis  foUo^ving,  for  ex- 
ample, a  compound  fracture  of  the  skull  are  somewhat  as  follows :  A 
marked  chill  only  rarely  precedes  the  disease,  but  usually  the  tempera- 
ture rises  slowly  while  the  pulse  becomes  weak  and  rapid.  Vomiting 
is  a  frequent  symptom.  Manifestations  of  congestion  of  the  brain  then 
become  prominent,  especially  headache,  increasing  restlessness,  and 
delirium.  The  patients  toss  about  in  bed,  groan,  and  grind  the  teeth 
together.  The  pupils  are  at  first  contracted,  then  later  become  dilated 
and  react  to  lifijht. 

Especially  in  unconscious  patients  the  preliminary  stage  is  very 
much  obscured,  and  the  rise  of  temperature  and  beginning  manifesta- 
tions of  congestion  are  the  first  signs  that  call  attention  to  a  commenc- 
ing meningitis. 

The  stage  of  restlessness  is  often  very  short,  and  may,  in  fact,  be 
absent  altogether,  so  that  the  most  important  symptom,  and  the  one 
which  decides  the  diagnosis — viz.,  the  paralyses — appears  very  early. 

The  paralyses,  which  are  usually  unilateral,  are  probably  caused  by 
a  successive  loss  of  function  of  the  cortex  in  consequence  of  changes 
in  the  brain  matter  due  to  the  suppuration — i.  e.,  suppurative  enceph- 
alitis with  softening  and  granular  degeneration  of  the  brain  matter, 
especially  the  gjinglia. 

Clonic  muscular  contractions  of  the  face,  for  example,  or  the  ex- 
tremities, are,  generally  speaking,  of  rare  occurrence  in  traumatic  men- 
ingitis and  are  most  frequent  in  children. 

At  the  last  the  patients  become  m(^)rc  quiet  and  somnolent,  and  die 
with  symptoms  similar  to  those  in  coin])ression — i.  c,  the  rapid  pulse 
becomes  progressively  weaker  and  the  respiration  more  and  more 
irregular. 

In  basal  meningitis  following  fractures,  for  example,  in  this  region, 
the  unilateral  paralyses  are  absent,  but  the  other  symj)tom8  are  the 
same  as  in  meningitis  of  the  convexity.     It  is  important  to  note  in 
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basal  meningitis  the  paralyses  of  the  nerves  in  this  region,  especially 
the  facial,  abducens,  and  motor  oculi,  which  are  caused  partly  by  the 
inflammation  that  has  spread  to  them  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of 
the  suppurative  exudate  or  of  the  congested  lymph  in  their  sheaths. 
Occasionally  paralyses  of  this  sort — for  example,  of  the  facial  nerve 
following  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone — are 
the  forerunners  of  a  meningitis  which  develops  from  extension  of  the 
inflammation  along  the  facial  nerve  into  the  cranial  cavity. 

Rigidity  of  the  back  of  the  neck  is  very  often  present  in  basal 
meningitis,  being  due  mainly  to  irritation  of  the  spinal  cord  (Leyden). 

The  prognosis  of  diffuse  suppurative  meningitis  is  hopeless,  and 
death  usually  takes  place  within  the  first  three  days. 

In  the  treatment  of  acute  suppurative  meningitis,  prophylaxis  is  in 
the  first  place  of  the  greatest  importance.  This  means  that  by  our 
strict  antisepsis  we  are  to  avoid  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  all 
wounds  and  compound  fractures.  If  diffuse  suppurative  meningitis 
has  once  broken  out,  all  therapeutic  measures  are  probably  without 
avail.  The  treatment  is  then  symptomatic  and  is  directed  mainly 
against  the  cerebral  manifestations.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  the  same 
as  in  cerebral  compression  (see  §  14). 

As  long  as  the  meningitis  still  remains  localized  it  would  perhaps  be 
possible  to  prevent  its  further  extension  by  opening  tlie  cranial  cavity 
and  treating  locally  the  infected  or  inflamed  area.  But,  unfortunately, 
as  soon  as  the  diagnosis  of  meningitis  has  been  made  it  has  already 
extended  so  far  that  trephining  can  do  no  good.  Bergmann  is  right 
when  he  recommends  trephining  only  for  those  cases  of  suppurative 
meningitis  which  are  caused  by  a  brain  abscess  reaching  the  surface 
of  the  brain.  In  such  cases  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  prevent  further 
extension  of  the  beginning  meningitis  by  opening  the  cranial  cavity 
and  providing  for  an  escape  of  the  pus.  Usually,  however,  trephining 
is  undertaken  too  late,  so  that  in  these  cases  also  the  patient  can  not 
be  saved.  For  a  description  of  puncture  and  drainage  of  the  lateral 
ventricles  for  tubercular  meningitis  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  151. 

§  20.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  (Abscess,  Tumonrs,  Epilepsy,  etc.)  and  their 
Surgical  Treatment — The  surgical  treatment  of  brain  diseases,  especially 
abscess,  tumours,  and  epilepsy,  has  been  developed  principally  by  Berg- 
mann, Horsley,  Macewen,  Reid,  Keen,  Anderson,  Broea,  Weir,  Lanne- 
longue,  and  others.  Bergmann's  excellent  monograph  may  be  recom- 
mended for  a  careful  study  of  this  subject.  We  shall  take  up  first 
brain  abscess. 

I.  Abscess  of  the  Brain. — Cerebral  abscess  is  either  acute  or  chronic. 
Its  causes  are  very  varied,  and  it  may  develop  partly  as  the  result  of 
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injuries  and  partly  of  diseases  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  such  as 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  etc.,  and  particulariy  suppuration  in  the  middle 
ear.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  due  to  metastasis.  Abscess  formation 
due  to  primary  actinomycosis  of  the  brain  was  first  described  by  Bol- 
linger. 

Acute  traumatic  abscess  of  the  brain  takes  the  form  either  of  a 
diffuse  septic  suppuration  with  rapidly  fatal  meningitis  which  de- 
velops within  the  first  few  days,  or  of  a  more  circumscribed  sup- 
puration which  appears  later  in  the  injured  portion  of  the  brain  after 
open  wounds  of  the  same.  Both  forms  usually  prove  fatal  from 
meningitis  within  the  second  or  third  week.  If  meningitis  does  not 
develop  and  the  pus  escapes  externally,  recovery  is  possible  by  the 
formation  of  granulations  and  a  cicatrix  in  the  injured  portion  of  the 
brain. 

In  other  cases  the  acute  traumatic  brain  abscess  passes  over  into 
the  chronic  form  by  the  pus  focus  becoming  encapsulated.  This  brain 
abscess  can  then  gradually  extend  and  suddenly  prove  fatal  after 
months  or  years  in  case  an  important  brain  area  becomes  involved. 
Most  chronic  abscresses  of  the  brain  develop  beneath  suppurating  com- 
pound fractures  of  the  skull,  and  after  suppurative  inflammation  of  a 
contused  wound  of  the  cortex,  and  also  within  the  substance  of  the 
brain  by  metastasis,  without  tlje  existence  of  a  brain  injury. 

Metastatic  brain  abscesses  are  often  multiple.  They  develop  in  con- 
nection with  pus  foci  in  different  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  liver, 
spleen,  and  heart.  Martins  collected  from  literature  twenty-two  cases 
of  embolic  abscess  of  this  sort,  and  it  was  shown  that  they  develop 
with  preference  in  the  region  of  the  left  middle  cerebral  artery. 

Abscesses  of  the  brain  are  most  fretpiently  the  result  of  chronic 
suppuration  of  the  middle  ear.  In  some  cases  the  suppurating  area 
within  the  cranial  cavity  is  continuous  with  that  in  the  tympanic  cavity 
or  the  niJistoid  process — i.  e.,  the  pus  collects  between  the  dura  and 
bone,  and  then  in  and  beneath  the  dura  and  within  the  temporal  lobe 
of  the  brain.  Frequently,  however,  pus  forms  within  the  brain  at 
some  distance  from  that  in  the  ear.  If  in  chronic  suppuration  in  the 
middle  ear  fewer  irrigations  were  made  and  more  attention  paid  to  a 
free  escape  of  the  pus,  brain  abscesses  would  be  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence. In  suppunitive  processes  in  the  tympanic  cavity  or  the  mastoid 
process  the  brain  abscess  is  usually  found  in  the  middle  fossa,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  tenip(>ral  lobe,  while  in  suppuration  within  the  laby- 
rinth the  cerebellum  is  principally  affected  (McBride,  Miller).  Ac- 
cordinii:  to  Harr,  out  of  seventy-six  cases  the  abscess  was  found  fiftv- 
five  times  in  the  temporal  lobe,  thirteen  times  in  the  cerebellum,  four 
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times  in  both  of  these  places  at  ouee,  twice  about  the  occipital  protu- 
berance, and  once  in  the  pedunculus  cerebri. 

The  growth  of  a  chronic  brain  abscess  which  is  usually  inclosed  in 
a  so-called  abscess  membrane  is  very  variable.  The  thicker  and  firmer 
the  encapsulating  membrane,  the  slower  the  growth  of  the  abscess. 
Its  growth  also  varies  at  different  times,  and  corresponding  to  these 
changes  the  inflammatory  symptoms  become  more  or  less  prominent. 
The  abscesses  are  located  either  in  the  cortex  or  the  deeper  parts. 
Their  size  is  very  variable  ;  abscesses  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  which 
have  existed  for  years  are  not  very  rare,  while  suppuration  of  one  or 
even  both  lobes  of  the  brain  has  been  demonstrated  at  the  autopsy. 
In  consequence  of  further  growth,  the  chronic  abscess  finally  ruptures 
into  a  ventricle  or  comes  to  the  surface  of  the  brain. 

In  case  the  abscess  ruptures  into  the  ventricle,  death  usually  ensues 
very  quickly  with  general  convulsions  or  a  deep  coma  of  short  dura- 
tion. If  it  breaks  through  the  surface  of  the  brain  it  becomes  fatal 
from  diffuse  meningitis.  In  exceptional  cases  brain  abscesses,  after 
the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
the  bone,  may  gradually  rupture  externally. 

The  duration  of  an  acute  brain  abscess  is  a  matter  of  weeks  only — 
usually  from  two  to  five — while  that  of  the  chronic  form  is  very  vari- 
able and  it  may  last  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years.  '  Chronic  brain 
abscesses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years'  standing  have  been  observed. 

The  symptoms  of  a  brain  abscess  are  those  of  suppuration  together 
with  increased  intracranial  pressure  and  the  focal  manifestations  de- 
pending upon  the  location  of  the  abscess.  It  is  of  special  importance 
to  note  occasional  rises  of  temperature  with  intervals  of  no  fever  and 
an  often  sharply  localized  headache — for  example,  in  otitis  media. 

The  headache  is  usually  made  worse  by  percussing  the  portion  of 
skull  in  question.  The  symptoms  of  compression  are  rarely  so  well 
developed  as  in  tumours,  and  choked  disk  is  usually  not  present.  The 
focal  symptoms  due  to  the  destruction  of  brain  matter  vary  with  the 
location  of  the  abscess,  and  they  may  be  absent  altogether  when,  for 
example,  the  abscess  is  situated  in  the  frontal  or  temporal  lobe  of  the 
brain.  The  diagnosis  is  easiest  when  an  open  wound  of  the  head  is 
still  present  and  pus  oozes  out  through  the  cleft  in  the  bone.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  diagnosis,  particularly  of  an  acute  brain  abscess, 
is  impossible,  and  it  can  not  be  distinguished  from  suppurative  menin- 
gitis, for  example,  or  sinus  thrombosis. 

It  is  easier  to  make  the  diagnosis  of  chronic  brain  abscess  which 
is  characterized  by  a  period  of  good  health  following  the  primary 
cerebral  manifestations  due  to  the  injury.     This  latent  period  can  then 
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afterward  become  interrupted  occasionally,  or  more  and  more  fre- 
quently, by  diflEerent  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  headache,  vertigo, 
nervous  irritability,  etc.  As  soon,  however,  as  vital  portions  of  the 
brain  have  become  involved,  or  the  abscess  ruptures  into  a  ventricle  or 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the  above-mentioned  symptoms  sud- 
denly appear,  followed,  it  may  be,  by  sudden  death.  In  chronic  brain 
abscesses  following,  for  example,  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear  a  sub- 
normal temperature  and  pulse  are  often  present. 

The  deep  brain  abscesses  are  often  impossible  to  diagnose ;  their 
presence  can  sometimes  be  assumed  only  from  their  indirect  influence 
upon  cortical  areas  in  the  vicinity.  For  the  diagnosis  of  every  brain 
abscess  the  etiology  is  an  extremely  important  factor. 

The  treatment  of  an  abscess  of  the  brain  consists  in  prompt  evacua- 
tion of  the  pus  by  trephining  or  temporary  resection  of  the  skull.  TTbi 
pus  Ihi  evacua.  Metastatic  and  tubercular  abscesses  are  not  suitable 
for  operative  treatment. 

Oj^oration  is  principally  indicated  in  the  unilocular  form  of  abscess 
without  complications  that  are  in  themselves  dangerous  to  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Beck's  statistics,  among  seventy -six  operated  cases,  forty 
were  cured ;  but  in  reality  the  prognosis  is  not  so  favourable  as  this, 
because  the  cases  that  result  fatally  after  the  operation  are  often  not 
published.  In  every  case  the  exact  location  of  the  abscess  should  first 
be  determined,  and  then  the  skull  opened  at  a  corresponding  point. 
In  the  case  of  the  most  frequent  form  of  brain  abscess — viz.,  that  re- 
sulting from  middle-ear  or  mastoid  disease — the  following  points  should 
be  considered  (Mc Bride,  ^liller) :  If  the  auditory  nerve  is  intact,  the 
abscess  is  very  probably  in  the  ueigh])ourh()od  of  the  tegmen  tympani, 
and  is  most  likely  to  ])e  reac^lied  by  opening  the  skull  somewhat  above 
and  in  front  of  the  bony  external  auditory  meatus.  The  skin  incision 
should  be  made  in  such  a  way  that  through  it  the  mastoid  process  can 
be  chiselled  open.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  conduction  of  sound  by 
means  of  the  bone  is  absent,  and  hence  the  auditory  nerve  is  involved, 
the  pus  will  be  found  beneath  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  and  the  posterior 
fossa  of  the  skull  should  therefore  be  opened.  In  brain  abscesses  due  to 
middle-ear  disease,  where  there  is  a  primary  pus  focus  in  the  temporal 
Ixme,  or  a  fistula,  the  skull  should  be  opened  at  this  point.  Generally 
speaking,  I  agree  with  Schede,  Beck,  and  others  in  first  opening  the 
mastoid  process  down  to  the  dura  ;  from  here  any  abscess  in  the  tem- 
poral lobe  or — behind  near  the  ])osterior  boundary  of  the  mastoid 
process — any  abscess  in  the  cerebellum  can  be  opened.  This  affords 
the  best  means  of  exit  for  the  pus.  Protective  measures  for  the 
resulting  ci(*atrix  are   unnecessarv.     Among  fifty-five  cases  of  otitic 
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brain  abscess  that  were  operated  upon,  twenty-nine  recovered  and 
twenty-six  died. 

After  opening  the  skull  for  brain  abscess  by  means  of  the  trephine 
or  chisel,  the  dura  is  found  to  be  either  normal  or  occasionally  softened 
and  discoloured.  Pus  may  be  suspected  beneath  the  dura  in  case  the  lat- 
ter is  tense  and  pulsation  is  absent  in  consequence  of  anaemia  of  that  part 
of  the  brain.  (Braun).  There  may,  however,  be  pus  beneath  the  dura, 
even  though  the  dura  be  not  tense,  the  surface  of  the  brain  not  ansemic, 
and  pulsation  be  present.  The  dura  should  therefore  be  opened  in 
every  case.  Should  no  pus  be  found  beneath  the  dura,  the  brain  itself 
should  be  punctured  with  a  medium-sized  needle  in  case  one  is  sure  of 
the  diagnosis.  Renz  evacuated  the  pus  successfully  with  a  fine  aspira- 
ting needle.  There  is  the  danger  in  aspiration  that  the  abscess  will  not 
be  completely  emptied,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Pingaud  saw  fatal  apo- 
plexy result  from  too  violent  aspiration.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  open  the  abscess  freely.  Sterilized  salt  solution  or  two-  to 
tliree-per-cent  boric  acid  should  be  used  for  irrigation  of  the  cavity. 
The  wound  should  be  kept  open  long  enough  under  strict  aseptic  pre- 
cautions, by  means  of  a  drainage-tube  or  gauze-packing,  to  prevent  a 
reaccumulation  of  pus.  Epilepsy  has  been  observed  to  follow  the 
operative  treatment  of  brain  abscesses  in  consequence  of  the  formation 
of  a  cicatrix. 

II.  Brain  Tumours, — Tumours  of  the  brain  are,  generally  speaking, 
but  slightly  suited  to  an  operative  treatment,  and  the  latter  should  come 
into  consideration  only  in  the  case  of  circumscribed  tumours  which  can 
be  completely  removed.  Of  one  hundred  brain  tumours  collected  by 
White,  only  nine,  according  to  Bergmann,  were  opemble.  Starr  ana- 
lyzed three  hundred  cases  of  tumours  occurring  in  young  persons,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  only  six  could  have  been  oj)erated  on  suc- 
cessfully. Definite  clinical  symptoms,  such  as  focal  manifestations,  are 
often  wanting.  The  amount  of  compression  depends  mainly  upon  the 
size  of  the  tumour  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Operations  upon 
large  tumours,  even  when  well  encapsulated,  are  particularly  dangerous 
on  accoimt  of  hsemorrhage  and  the  oedema  of  the  brain  due  to  the  re- 
moval of  large  portions  of  the  skull.  The  possibility  of  operative  treat- 
ment of  a  brain  tumour  depends  upon  three  circumstances :  1,  a  sure 
diagnosis  of  its  location ;  2,  the.possibility  of  reaching  this  locality  after 
it  has  been  determined ;  and  3,  the  pathological  nature,  circumscribed 
character,  and  size  of  the  tumour.  Cysts,  echinococcus  cysts,  cysto- 
sarcomata,  gliomata,  sarcomata,  and  gliosarcomata  are  most  suited  to 
an  operation,  while  the  views  as  to  its  utility  in  tuberculosis  and  gumma 
formation  are  still  divided.     Bergmann,  for  example,  is  not  in  favour 
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of  it  in  these  latter  conditions.  Carcinoma  is  also  to  be  excluded, 
Echinococcus  cysts  occur,  according  to  Frey,  in  nine  per  cent  of  all 
cases  in  the  cranial  cavity,  and  it  is  comparatively  rare  for  the  brain  to 
be  involved.  Steffen  and  Goldenberg  collected  twenty-one  cases  of 
echinococcus  cyst  of  the  brain.  As  far  as  the  localization  of  the 
tumours  is  concerned,  they  have  been  found  in  all  portions  of  the 
brain,  particularly  in  the  cerebellum,  where,  according  to  Starr,  opera- 
tion for  their  removal  has  always  resulted  fatally.  In  operating  for 
tumours  of  the  cerebellum,  the  tumour  was  in  many  cases  not  found ; 
among  thirteen  cases  cited  by  McBumey  and  Starr,  this  occurred  six 
times. 

For  a  purely  cortical  or  epicortical  location  of  a  tumour  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  are,  according  to  Weir  and  Seguin,  of  diagnostic  impor- 
tance :  Localized  clonic  contractions,  epileptiform  attacks  beginning 
with  local  spasms  and  ending  in  paralysis,  the  early  appearance  of 
localized  pain  and  tenderness  on  the  skull,  and  increased  temperature 
of  the  portion  of  the  skull  in  question.  The  subcortical  location  of  a 
tumour  is  indicated  by  a  limited  or  half -sided  paralysis  followed  by  con- 
tractions, a  preponderance  of  clonic  spasms,  the  absence,  slight  degree, 
or  late  appearance  of  localized  headache  and  tenderness  on  percussion, 
and,  finally,  a  nonnal  temperature  over  the  area  in  question. 

Although  we  are  still  obliged  for  the  present  to  assume  an  expect- 
ant attitude  as  regards  the  surgical  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  brain, 
yet  one  should  not  deny  the  possibility  that  here  also  in  the  future 
our  operative  technique  will  bring  alK)ut  more  encouraging  results 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  Results  such  as  Ilorsley,  Weir, 
Seguin,  Keen,  Bramann,  and  others  have  to  show,  encourage  further 
attempts.  Bergniann  collected  twenty  cases  of  brain  tumours,  includ- 
ing gummata  and  tuberculosis,  which  were  operated  upon  with  very 
variable  success,  ^[ost  of  the  patients  died  as  a  result  of  the  openi- 
tion,  while  among  the  suc(*es8ful  cases  were  those  operated  on  by  Du- 
rante, Ilorsley,  Keen,  Bramann,  AVeir,  Seguin,  and  others.  According 
to  Beck's  recent  statistics,  among  thirty -eight  operated  cases,  fourteen 
were  completely  cured  and  four  only  temporarily.  The  best  way  to 
open  the  skull  is  to  make  a  pedimculated  flap  of  soft  parts  and  bone 
after  AVagner  (page  1()7).  If,  upon  opening  the  skull,  it  is  found  im- 
possible to  remove  the  tumour,  one  should  at  least  try  to  improve  the 
patient's  condition  by  a  partial  extirpation.  Sometimes  an  operation 
performed  in  two  stages  is  advisable  (Sonnenburg). 

III.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Epilepsy. — As  long  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  location  of  epilepsy  remains  as  imperfect  as  it  is  to- 
day, the  propriety  of  operative  measures  for  its  treatment  must  be 
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weighed  in  each  individual  ease.  Operations  without  definite  plan 
have  frequently  been  attempted,  and  have  been  injurious  to  brain  sur- 
gery. Little  that  is  trustworthy  is  known  of  the  final  results  of  tre- 
phining for  epilepsy.  According  to  Agnew's  statistics,  the  successful 
results  have  been  only  temporary  in  character,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  epilepsy  returned,  while  really  permanent  cures  are  extremely 
rare.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  operation  itself,  or 
rather  the  resulting  cicatricial  contraction  and  abnormal  adhesions  of 
the  dura,  may  cause  a  return  of  the  epilepsy.  In  other  cases  recur- 
rences of  an  epilepsy  are  caused  by  an  incomplete  removal  of  the  cause. 
We  leave  out  of  consideration  here  the  reflex  epilepsy  due  to  a  lesion 
of  the  nerves  in  the  soft  parts  of  the  skull  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  has  been  temporarily  or  permanently  cured  by  excision  of 
a  cicatrix  in  the  skin. 

Only  those  cases  of  epilepsy  are  susceptible  of  operative  treatment 
which  are  caused  by  palpable  and  hence  removable  lesions  of  the  cortex. 
Tliis  applies  to  those  cases  in  wliich  the  spasms  always  begin  in  a  cer- 
tain group  of  muscles,  then  spread  in  a  distinct  and  typical  way  along 
the  same  and  opposite  sides  of  the  body  and  become  general,  and 
finally  give  place  to  temporary  or  more  permanent  one-sided  paralyses 
in  those  groups  of  muscles  which  are  the  first  to  be  affected  by  the 
spasms,  so  that  the  point  of  origin  may  be  definitely  located  in  the  cor- 
tex (so-called  Jacksonian  epilepsy).  In  these  cases  of  Jacksonian  epi- 
lepsy the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  free  from  its  source  of  irritation 
or  remove  entirely  that  motor  area  which  acts  as  an  exciting  centre  for 
the  spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles  first  affected.  This  form  of 
epilepsy  may  be  caused  by  various  disturbances  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  motor  zone  of  the  cortex.  After  opening  the  skull,  the  further 
course  of  the  operation  will  depend  upon  the  abnormality  that  presents 
itself.  Splinters  or  projecting  portions  of  bone,  cicatrices,  tumours  of 
the  dura,  etc.,  must  be  remedied,  and,  above  all,  the  diseased  cortical 
area  should  be  removed.  Horsley  recommended  a  determination  of 
the  epileptogenic  zone  by  means  of  faradization  of  the  cortex,  and 
then  removal  of  the  same.  This  proposal  of  Ilorsley's  can  easily  lead 
to  error  if,  for  example,  the  cortical  epilepsy  is  caused  by  a  subcortical 
focus.  Kiimmell  trephined  at  that  portion  of  the  skull  which  was  espe- 
cially tender  on  percussion  ;  a  localized  point  of  tenderness  is  said  to 
exist  in  many  epileptics.  In  order  to  differentiate  true  epilepsy  from 
the  hysterical  forms,  Charcot  and  Gilles  de  La  Tourette  recommended 
examination  of  the  urine,  as  it  is  said  that  the  attacks  of  true  epilepsy 
are  followed  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  of  urates  and  phos- 
phates, while  in  the  case  of  the  hystero-epileptic  attacks  there  is  a  dis- 
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tinct  decrease.  To  prevent  cicatricial  contraction  and  abnormal  adhe- 
sions at  the  site  of  operation,  and  herewith  the  danger  of  recurrence, 
Fraenkel  recommends  grafting  epidermis  on  to  the  fresh  wound  in  the 
brain,  and  closing  the  defect  in  the  bone  by  means  of  a  smooth  aseptic 
celluloid  plate. 

Kocher,  who  is  in  favour  of  an  operative  treatment  of  traumatic  epilepsy, 
thinks  that  epilepsy  in  general  is  in  many  cases  dependent  upon  increased 
tension  of  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid  with  over-irritability  of  the  brain;  the 
attacks  are.  according  to  him,  due  to  change  in  the  amount  of  blood  and 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  within  the  cranium.  The  epileptic  onset  acts,  in  the 
presence  of  abnormal  irritability  of  the  cortex,  in  the  same  way  as  a  con- 
cu^ion  of  the  brain,  especially  in  the  cases  of  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  In 
order  to  overcome  the  increased  pressure  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  Kocher 
has  employed  drainage  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  for  weeks  and  even 
months. 

Among  the  other  methods  of  operative  treatment  for  epilepsy  I 
should  mention  extirpation  of  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  (Alexander), 
and  ligation  of  the  vertebral  artery  (see  §  90),  also  recommended  by 
Alexander.  Ligation  of  the  vertebral  artery  by  means  of  which  the 
venous  congestion  in  the  medulla  is  thought  to  be  overcome  has  not 
been  very  successful,  but  the  results  from  ligation  of  both  artery  and 
vein,  with  division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  above  the  lower  cervi- 
cal ganglion,  are  better. 

llorsley  has  also  made  that  persistent,  sharply  localized  form  of 
cephalalgia  which  resists  every  other  form  of  treatment  an  indication 
for  trephining.  This  may  be  caused  by  atrophy  of  the  cranial  bones 
due  to  abnormal  pressure,  such  as  that  from  an  epidural  extravasation 
of  blood.  Pacchionian  granulations,  etc.  I  agree  with  Kronlein,  Sahli, 
and  others,  who  are  distinctly  opposed  to  this  suggestion  of  Horsley's. 

Macewon  has  oix'rated  on  twenty-one  cases  in  brain  sur^jfery,  leaving  out 
of  ac(H)unt  fn»sh  injuries  of  the  brain,  with  only  three  deaths.  The  cases 
consisted  of  cert^bral  abscesses,  tumours  of  the  dura  and  brain,  gummata.  cysts, 
bloo<l  clots,  tulx^rculomata.  and  old  d(»j)n\ssions  of  the  skull.  Jacksonian 
epilepsy  wius  observed  amon^  these  cases  several  times.  In  single  instances 
a  permanent  cui*e  r(\sulted. 

Tellier  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  later  eifc^cts  of  injuries  of 
the  skull  and  their  treatment  fi^nn  fifty-four  ca.ses  collected  from  literature 
and  two  o])servations  of  his  own.  The  cere])ral  distur])ances  affect  partly 
the  motor  and  partly  the  sensory  or  psychic  sphere.  Amonj?  the  most  fre- 
quent caus<\s  that  can  l>e  demonstrated  are  splinters  of  bone,  depressed  bone, 
exostoses,  adhesions  of  the  dura  mater  with  the  brain,  nMnnant.s  of  old  blood 
clots,  abscesses,  cicatrices  following  meninp)-i»ncephalitis,  tumours  (cysts, 
gliomatji),  etc.  In  the  cjus<»  of  cert^brsil  motor  disturbances  due  to  changes  in 
a  certain  motor  area,  trephining,  with  removal  of  the  exciting*  cause,  fur- 
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nishes  a  comparatively  favourable  prognosis.  In  sensory  and  psychic  dis- 
turbances surgical  interference  is  usually  not  indicated  except  in  the  case  of 
severe  and  distinctly  localized  cephalalgia.  In  disturbances  of  the  mental 
sphere  resulting  from  injuries  of  the  skull,  especially  when  cicatrices  or 
fistulas  are  present  and  other  causes  can  be  excluded  (sypliilis,  heart  lesions, 
heredity,  etc.),  Tellier  recommends  trephining,  particularly  if  the  cerebral 
symptoms  are  localized  and  a  constant,  circumscribed  area  of  tenderness  is 
present  In  general  paresis  following  injuries  of  the  skull  not  much  can 
be  expected  from  operative  interference.  Trephining  should  likewise  not  be 
attempted  in  traumatic  hysteria  (Charcot).  For  the  surgical  treatment  of 
epilepsy  see  page  148. 

Ponctnre  and  Drainage  of  the  Lateral  Ventridea  of  the  Brain.— In  order 

to  relieve  pressure  upon  the  brain  in  case  of  tubercular  meningitis,  hydro- 
cephalus, brain  tumours,  and  the  like,  Bergmann  and  Keen  have  tapped,  and 
in  some  cases  drained,  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  is  possible  tliat  in  tubercular 
menin^tis  the  removal  of  the  exudate  may  bring  about  a  degenei'ation  of  the 
tubercles,  such  as  takes  place  after  laparotomy  for  tubercular  peritonitis. 
Bergmann  operated  as  follows  :  He  chiselled  out  a  piece  of  bone  just  above 
and  to  the  inner  side  of  tlie  frontal  eminence  and  inserted  a  long,  hollow 
needle  from  in  front  backward  with  a  slight  deviation  downward  and  in- 
ward until  cerebro-spinal  fluid  came  out  in  a  stream.  After  twenty  cubic 
centimetres  of  the  clear  fluid  liad  been  removed  the  needle  was  withdrawn 
and  the  hole  in  the  skull  packed  with  iodoform  gauze.  After  the  operation 
there  followed  a  temporary  improvement,  but  on  the.  third  day  renewed 
convulsions  and  Cheyne-Stokes  breathing  appeared,  and  death  took  place 
on  the  fourth  day. 

Keen  proposes  three  routes  for  puncture  of  the  ventricles — viz.,  from  be- 
hind, from  in  front,  and  from  the  side.  He  recommends  chiefly  the  last 
method,  which  he  does  as  follows:  He  trephines  at  a  point  an  inch  and 
a  quarter  behind  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
above  Reid's  base-line  drawn  from  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  through 
the  centre  of  the  meatus  (see  Fig.  81,  page  171).  The  needle  is  inserted  in 
the  direction  of  an  imaginary  point,  two  and  a  half  inches  vertically  above 
the  external  auditory  meatus  of  the  other  side.  This  line  of  puncture  trav- 
erses the  second  temporal  convolution  and  enters  the  normal  ventricle  at  the 
beginning  or  in  the  course  of  the  descending  cornu,  which  is  situated  about 
two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  surface.  Tliase  measurements  apply 
to  adults.  In  performing  puncture,  one  must  always  avoid  (1)  the  motor 
zone ;  (2)  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius ;  and  (3)  the  known 
centres  of  special  sense.  If  the  dura  is  intact.  Keen  uses  a  hollow  needle 
for  puncture ;  otherwise  he  recommends  a  grooved  director  because  it  injures 
fewer  vessels.  The  after-treatment  may  be  difficult  in  case  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  flows  out  in  great  amounts.  Keen  has  successfully  performed  the 
above-described  puncture  of  the  lateral  ventricles  on  both  sides,  and  drained 
and  irrigated  the  ventricles  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  good  results. 
The  patient  was  cured.  I  tapped  the  lateral  ventricles  in  two  cases  of  brain 
tumour  with  only  temporary  success  in  both  cases.  In  one  of  the  patients, 
who  had  become  completely  blind,  the  puncture  brought  about  a  temporary 
improvement  in  his  vision. 
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Craniectomy  for  Microcephalns  and  Idiocy. — Lannelongfue  has  performed 

craniectomy  twenty-five  times,  in  microcephalic  persons  and  those  with  re- 
tarded mental  development,  by  the  formation  of  a  gap  in  the  bone  like  a 
suture  which  is  meant  to  compensate  for  the  premature  ossification  of  the 
normal  sutures  and  the  smallness  of  the  fontanelles,  and  to  allow  a  growth  of 
the  brain  to  take  place.  Lannelongue  operates  according  to  two  methods— 
i.  e.,  he  does  either  a  linear  craniectomy  or  the  flap  lAethod.  By  the  former 
method  he  makes  an  incision  on  one  or  both  sides  parallel  to  the  longitudinal 
fissure  and  about  a  finger's  breadth  from  it,  and  removes  a  strip  of  bone  from 
nine  to  twelve  centimetres  in  length  and  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  a  centi- 
metre in  breadth,  reaching  from  the  frontal  to  the  occipital  suture.  A  portion 
of  bone  has  also  been  resected  from  the  frontal  or  from  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones.  Postemsky  cuts  out  triangular  or  quadrangular  plates  of  bone  so  that 
they  form  a  movable  vault.  Gersuny  divides  the  cranium  into  two  portions 
by  a  circular  cut  just  as  in  performing  an  autopsy.  The  upper  portion  of 
the  cranium  then  overtops  the  brain  like  a  bony  cap.  I  did  the  operation 
by  dividing  the  skin  and  periosteiun  in  a  straight  line,  and  then,  after 
making  with  a  trephine  a  hole  in  the  parietal  bone  from  one  lialf  to  three 
fourths  of  a  centimetre  in  diameter  in  a  straight  line  from  in  front  back- 
ward, removed  with  narrow  rongeur  forceps  a  strip  of  bone  nine  to  twelve 
centimetres  by  half  a  centimetre  in  length.  The  wound  in  the  skin  was  then 
closed  by  sutures  witli  the  exception  of  the  posterior  lower  angle.  Union 
followed  without  any  reaction.  The  dura  should  not  be  injured,  but  if  it  is, 
it  should  be  sutured  at  once.  Lannelongue  and  others  have  carried  the  inci- 
sion forward  beyond  the  coronal  suture  as  far  as  Broca's  speech  centre — i.  e., 
two  to  three  centimetres  above  the  eyebrows.  Posteriorly  the  incision  can  be 
continued  on  the  (X!cipital  bone  between  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  occipito- 
parietal suture.  Lannelongue  has  also  performed  a  transverse  craniectomy 
on  the  frontal  bone,  and  then  separated  the  longitudinal  sinus  from  it. 

Instead  of  making  a  linear  incision,  one  may  dissect  back  the  skin  so  as  to 
form  a  long-oval,  omega-shaped,  or  right-angled  flap,  and  then  resect  the 
bone  as  above.  The  flap  method  has  the  advantage  that  the  opening  in 
the  skin  does  not  correspond  with  the  cleft  in  the  bone,  so  that  the  latter  is 
afterward  well  coven'd  with  soft  parts.  I  opc^rated  in  this  way  in  my  last 
case. 

Lannelongue  lost,  among  twenty-five  cast>s,  only  one  from  sepsis.  The 
youngest  cliild  was  eight  months  old  and  the  oldest  twelve  years.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  gait  of  the  patients  improved. 
Rabow,  lloux,  Horsley,  Starr,  Morrison.  KecMi,  the  author,  and  others  have 
also  |)erforniod  tlie  oiKjration  successfully.  Time  is  necesvSiiry  before  one  can 
tell  whether  permanent  favourable  results  have  really  been  achieved  by  the 
operation,  but  I  doubt  it. 

I  consider  with  Mart^hand,  Boumeville,  and  others  that  craniectomy  for 
microcephalus  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  an  unjustifiable  oj)eration,  because 
we  almost  always  have  to  deal  with  a  congenital  inalfonnati(m  of  the  brain 
which  is  not  influenced  by  the  formation  of  dt'tVcts  in  tlie  skull.  The 
growth  of  the  brain  in  microcephalus  Ls  not  prevent^'d  by  the  cninial  bones 
or  synostosis  of  the  cranial  sutures,  but  the  brain  remains  too  small  because 
there  is  too  little  brain  matter  present 
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It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  of  microcephalus  with  prematut«  closure 
of  the  cranial  sutures  and  fontanelles  tbat  craniectomy  flnds  it^  justification. 

For  the  location  of  the  most  important  fiseuros  and  convolutions  of 
the  cortex  and  the  cortical  centres  in  their  rektiou  to  the  cranial  Iwnes 
see  Figs.  79  and  80,  pages  16ft,  170. 

§  21.  Eydrooei^ialai. — By  hjdroceplialus  is  meant  an  accnmulation 
of  water  within  the  cranial  cavity.  A  distinction  U  made  between 
hydrocephalus  meningenfi  or  extemus — i.  e.,  a  collection  of  fluid  (hy- 
drops) in  the  subdnral  space,  between  the  dura  and  brain,  in  the  soft 
membranes  of  the  brain — and  hydrocephalus  ventrieulonim  or  interous 
— i.  e,,  a  collection  of  fluid  within  the  ventricles  of  tlie  brain. 

1.  Hydrocephalus  meningeus  or  extemus  in  very  I'are,  and  is  either  con- 
gpiiita)  or  acquired.  Congenital  hydrocephalus  extemus  occurs  either  alone, 
in  conjunction  with  deficient  development  of  the  brain,  wliich  allows  fluid 
ti>  collect  between  the  brain  and  the  alnill,  or  hydrops  ventriculoruni  is  pres- 
ent at  the  same  time.  Children  of  this  sort  usually  die  a  few  weeks  or 
moutlis  after  birth.  Acquired  hydrocephalus  externus  is  observed  mainly  in 
children  and  adults,  with  atrophy  of  the  brain  from  inarasmuH  fiillowiiig 
serious  iiluesses,  etc.  Occasionally  acquired  hydrocepbalua  is  circumscribed 
or  encapsulated  in  a  certain  place,  after  chronic  inflammation  of  the  dura, 
for  example.  These  cystic  formations  are  also 
known  under  the  name  of  hygroma  of  the  dura. 

2.  Hydrocephalus  ventriculorum,  or  true  hydro- 
cephalus (see  Fig.  68).  is,  as  a  rule,  congenital,  less 
often  acquired,  and  in  the  latter  ca.ie  usually  ap- 
pears in  the  first  few  years  of  life.  We  stiall  leave 
out  of  consideration  here  that  form  of  hydrocepha- 
lus.  ventriculorum  which  may  ap]>ear  at  any  age 
att  the  result  of  various  diseases  of  the  brain  and  its 
niembranes. 

Congenital  hydrocephalus  is  in  the  main  a  mal- 
fomiation  of  the  brain.    Tlie  latter  is  deveIoi)ed        Fio.  6S.— lljdrowpbnluB. 
from  membranous  vesicles,    the  walls  of  which 

gradually  l>ecome  converted  into  brain  matter,  so  that  the  inner  spaces.  whi<'h 
are  tilled  with  fluid,  contract  more  and  more  and  become  the  ventricles. 
The  cerebral  hemispheres  develop  from  one  vesicle,  which  becomes  divided 
by  an  infolding  in  the  median  line.  If  now  the  development  of  the  brain  is 
impeded  for  any  reason,  the  fluid  that  is  present  in  the  anterior  vesicles  does 
not  (liiuinish  in  amount  In  other  cases  the  increase  in  the  fluid  is  primary 
and.  as  a  result  of  this,  the  normal  formation  of  brain  matter  is  retarded.  If 
a  certain  amount  of  fluid  persists  jiennanently,  the  brain  matter  then  atro- 
phies more  and  more  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  and  the  latter  increases 
correspondingly  in  amount.  In  addition  to  this,  the  still  soft,  partly  inem- 
braimus  cranial  wall  gradually  yields.  Frequently  the  central  canal  of  the 
spinal  cord  also  becomes  dilated,  su  that  hydrorrhachis  results  (see  Diseases  of 
tlie  Spinal  Cord). 
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The  Hpecial  causes  underlying  congenital  hydrocephalus  are  only  imper- 
fertly  known,  but  are  in  the  main  probably  iuflauiniatory  in  character. 
Syphilis  and  alcoliolism  on  the  part  of  the  parents  are  very  frequently  thought 
to  be  to  blame  (Oedmauson,  Biir,  and  others). 

If  the  hydrops  increases  rapidly  in  an  early  fcetal  period  the  cerebral  vpsi- 
clea  may  burst  and  an  aceplialtm  results — i.  e.,  at  the  birth  of  the  ftrtus  the 
base  of  the  brain  alone  is  found  with  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  skull. 
Acuphalia  may  also  result  in  case  the  epiblast  from  which  the  medullary 
canal  is  developed  does  not  become  closed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cere- 
bral vesicles. 

Acquired  hydrocephalus  ventriculorum  results  from  an  increase  in  the 
fluid  within  tlie  ventricles,  which  occurs  usually  in  the  llrst  years  of  life 
from  inflammatory  and  hypera-mic  processes  in  the  meninges,  choroid  plexus, 
and  ependymu,  and  in  nire  cases  from  closure  of  the  vena  magna  Galeni,  and 
the  straijfht  sinus  due,  for  example,  to  an  exudate  or  ii  tumour.  Acquired 
hydrocephalus  is  conHned,  as  a  rule,  to  rhachitic  children. 

Tlie  size  of  a  hydrocephalic  brain  is  very  variable.  Tlie  total  amount  of 
the  fluid  may  reach  a.tMMI  to  4,000  cubic  centimetres,  and  in  one  case  Cruik- 
shank  is  said  to  luive  found  iliri  kilogrannnes. 
Most  of  the  fluid  is  found  in  the  latei'al  ven- 
tricles, and  can  reach  such  an  amount  that 
the  hemispheres  are  converted  into  Ian?c  sacs, 
while  the  brain  matter  either  disappears  en- 
tirely or  is  present  only  in  thin  layers.  The 
cerelielhim  and  cranial  nerves  usually  remain 
iiiichan;red.  The  skull  increases  correspund- 
injily  in  size,  the  bones  becoming  further 
separated  from  one  another  by  membranous 
interspaces  (see  Fig.  69)  and  are  thin  and 
translucent.  Tlie  disproportion  between  the 
.  lid         distended  skull  and  the  small  face  is  very 

'''kTimluso"i^"^"^«iJl"Mitu'"'^     noticeable  (see  Fiffs.  C8  and  60>.     The  eyes 
l.iipiiii).  aro  usually  jiuslu^  forward  and  downward, 

because  the  roof  of  the  orbit  is  pressed  down- 
ward.   Tlie  eyebrows  are  clisplac<'<1  u|)wanl. 

In  congenital  liyili-ocitphalus  the  fwlusiw  often  die  l)efore  birth,  or  soon 
after.  If  the  child  continues  to  live,  there  <levi'lc)p.  Iiesides  the  above-de- 
scribed chang<'s  in  the  skull.  increiLsing  functional  disturbiuices  of  the  brain. 
The  inteilwtual  development  is  biickwiird,  iind  the  child  learns  to  talk  late 
and  iiniM'rfwIly  or  not  at  all.  The  development  of  the  rest  of  the  body  suf- 
fei-s  l>ecunsi-  the  children,  on  acccuiit  of  Ihe  weight  of   (he  hojid,  prefer  to  lie 

Acjuin-d  hydriH-eplialus  develo]«  scimetimes  quii-kly  and  sometimes 
slowly,  and  ofleii  with  eorrespi)nding  cerchml  muni  fest  at  ions  iheadaclic.  ini- 
pairnient  of  the  intellect,  epileptiform  altiicksi. 

The  pnigiKttis  of  hydrocephalus  is  had.  iiiul  di 
increasi-  in  the  amount   of   llitid  t>r  from   inter-'i 
childn-n  live  for  s.-venil  yi'ars.  ..ven  with  a  very 
(talionarv  or  diniiiiislies. 


ith  nsiially  occurs  froin  an 
rirnt  diseiisi's.  Sometimes 
narked  !iy<lrocephalus.  if  it 
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Generally  speaking,  it  is  rare  for  individuals  with  hydrocephalus  to  live 
to  be  thirty  or  forty  years  old.  In  exceptional  cases,  even  wlien  the  hydro- 
cephalus is  very  marked,  recovery  may  result  from  gradual  absorption  or 
from  spontaneous  rupture  through  the  skull  (Hokitansky  and  Baron).  In 
mild  cases  of  hydrocephalus  recovery  is  more  frequent,  especially  in  rha- 
chitic  hydrocephalus  after  the  rhachitis  has  disappeared. 

The  diagnosis  of  hydrocephalus  can  be  made  with  certainty  only  when 
tlie  expansion  of  the  skull  can  be  detected  at  the  fontanel les  and  cranial 
sutures.  As  regards  the  diflFerential  diagnosis  between  hydrocephalus  ex- 
temus  and  intemus,  Hewett  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  above-mentioned 
characteristic  position  of  the  eyes  and  displacement  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit 
occurs  only  in  hydrocephalus  ventriculorum,  but  that  absence  of  this  symp- 
tom does  not  exclude  the  latter. 

The  treatment  of  hydrocephalus  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  com- 
pletely powerless. 

In  mild  eases  of  acquired  hydrocephalus,  cathartics,  diuretics,  and 
l>aths  are  to  be  recommended,  and  especially  good  food,  air,  etc.  In 
case  of  rliachitis,  this  should  be  treated  first  of  all  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  §  108). 

In  severe  cases  aseptic  puncture  followed  by  compression  has  been 
recommended.  It  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  one  should  resort 
ti>  puncture  and  when  it  should  be  performed.  It  has  but  seldom  re- 
sulted in  a  cure.  Puncture  is  most  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which 
the  hydrocephalus  is  increasing  rapidly  in  amount  and  the  nervous  dis- 
tnrlMnces  are  becoming  more  marked,  as  well  as  in  hydrocephalus 
which  is  congenital  or  appears  soon  after  birth,  where  the  skull  is  soft 
and  can  still  be  diminished  in  size  by  compression. 

Aseptic  puncture  is  performed  with  a  sterilized  trocar  or  aspirating 
needle  of  small  calibre  through  the  membranous  portion  of  the  skull 
close  to  the  sagittal  suture,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  longitudinal 
sinus.  The  trocar  or  needle  should  be  inserted  to  a  depth  of  two  to 
five  centimetres  until  it  enters  the  ventricle.  The  field  of  operation 
must  first  l)e  disinfected  by  scrubbing  it  with  soap,  shaving  the  hair,  and 
mbbing  the  skin  with  ether  and  l-to-1,000  bichloride.  According  to 
the  degree  of  the  hydrocephalus,  fifty  to  two  hundre<l  grammes  should 
be  drawn  off.  If  necessary,  the  tapping  should  be  repeateil.  Aspira- 
tion and  even  injection  of  the  tincture  of  icKline  have  been  combined 
with  puncture  without  producing  any  evil  effects.  After  the  operation 
an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  should  be  applierl.  In  order  that  de- 
eompodtion  may  not  take  place,  the  dressings  should  be  changed  very- 
Hxm  if  much  fluid  continues  to  come  out  through  the  puncture  r>pcriing 
which  hag  been  left  open.  (For  a  description  of  puncture  and  drainage 
of  the  lateral  ventricles  which  have  also  l^een  perfomie<i  for  hydro- 
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cephalus,  see  §  20.)  The  good  results  are  usually  only  temporary,  but 
permanent  unprovenient  of  the  general  health,  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  couvutsions,  restoration  of  the  power  of  vision,  etc.,  have  been 
brought  about. 

Spinal  puncture  of  the  subdural  space  in  the  lumbar  region  is  also 
advisable,  in  order  to  ameliorate  the  patient's  condition. 

§  22.  Heniiffi  Cereloi,  or  Cephalocelei. — By  these  terms  tumours  are 
meant  which  are  usually  congenital  and  situated  beneath  the  scalp. 
They  leave  the  cranial  cavity  through  a  gap  in  the  bone,  and  consist  of 
portions  of  the  contents  of  the  skull  (cerebral  membranes  with  or  with- 
out brain  matter).  Congenital  lieruis  of  the  brain  are  not  true  hemite, 
but  malformations  or  ectopise  of  the  contents  of  the  skull  which  have 
developed  outside  the  cranial  cavity.  Acquired  hemiee,  on  the  other 
hand,  result  usually  from  prolapses  of  the  brain,  which  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  defects  in  the  bone  following  injury  or  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, and  have  been  described  in  §  18. 


I.  Congenital  hernia  cerebri  or  cepbalocele  ii 
the  occipital  regi<)n  and  at  the  root  of  the  no» 
iuferior  regiuii  uf  tlie  parietul  bone  and  the  vie 


s  most  conunonlf  found  in 
e,  less  often  in  the  anterior 
nitf  of  the  sagittal  suture, 
1  exceptional  cases  at  the 
base  of  the  skull.     By  the  term 
cephalocele  we  iuclude  all  her- 
nial tumours  occurring  on  the 

According  to  their  contents 
we  differentiate  the  following 
varieties  of  cephalocele :  (1) 
Meningocele — i.  e.,  a  protrusicm 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
filled  with  a  serous  fluid  ;  (S) 
Encephalocele,  which  contains 
at  the  same  time  brain  matter; 
and  (3)  Hydru-encephalocele,  in 
which  the  brain  matter  lying  in 
the  hernial  sac  is  distended  by 
a  collection  of  scrims  fluid  in  its  interior,  or,  in  other  words,  by  an  enlai^ed 
ventricle  filled  with  fluid.  In  rare  cases,  as  in  one  reported  by  Billroth  (Fig. 
7;{|,  these  liydro-cnccphaloceleM  may  resemble  meningoceles,  in  which,  how- 
ever, tlie  out<'r  tiiK  coinnmnicutes  with  the  ventricles  by  a  small  opening. 

The  niOKt  cinnmon  oeplialixreles  are  those  of  the  occiput  (see  Figs.  TO  and 
71 1,  in  which  locality  Ihoy  emerge  from  the  skull  either  above  the  occipital 
pnituberanrt'  and  tentorium  cen'belli,  or  below  tliis  jioint,  and  corresponding 
to  thistditfei-ence  in  situation  are  known  as  the  sui)erior  and  the  inferior 
occipital  luTniii  cenOiri.  In  the  case  of  the  inferior  occipital  hernia  the  gap 
in  the  Itcme  is  «onieliines  not  sejMirate  from  the  foramen  niagnum,  and  forms 
an  expansion  of  the  hitter. 


Sit] 
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The  cephaloceles  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  skull  (sincipital  cephalo- 
celes)  are  found  iu  the  regiou  of  the  root  of  the  nose  and  spread  from  liere 
toward  the  forehead,  orbits,  or  nasal 
cavity  (naso-frontal,  naso-orbital,  and 
naso-ethmoidal  cephaloceles). 


Tlie  occipital  and  sincipital  cephaloceles  occur,  according  to  Larger,  with 
about  the  same  frequency. 

The  lateral  cephaloceles  in  the  region  of  the  parietal  bone  (Fig.  73)  and 
the  sagittal  cephaloceles  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sagittal  suture  and  the 
large  fontanelle  are  much  rarer.     Dermoid  cysts  also  occur  in  these  regions, 


Fio.  73.— CcpWooele  (lij'dreiHwiha1oc«1e)  or  tli«  vsiill  of 
B,  afUit  puncture  (Billrotli). 


the  ukull ;  A,  before  \i 


and  when  lying  in  a  gap  in  the  bone  should  nut  be  mistaken  for  a  eoi'oliral 
hernia. 

Tlie  cephaloceles  of  the  base  of  the  skull  are  very  mre,  and  usually  paw: 

through  a  gap  in  the  bone  between  the  bo<ly  of  the  sphenoid  and  tin-  ethmoid 

into  the  nasal  and  pharyngeal  cavities  (spheno-pharyngeal  cepliahx'ele).  or 

through  a  fissure  of  the  palate  out  tlirough  the  mouth  (palatine  ceplialocele. 

tS 
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see  Fig.  74),  or  they  emerge  tlirough  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  orbit 
(spheno-orbital  cephalooele),  or,  finally,  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure 
into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  (spheno-maxillary  cephalocele). 

Hernias  of  the  brain  vary  a  great  deal  in  size,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
illustrations.    In  some  eases  they  are  hardly  noticeable,  and  in  oUiers  the 

size  of  a  child's  head.  They  are  eitlier  more  or  less 
pedunculated  or  sessile.  Tlie  communication  with 
the  cranial  cavity  is  sometimes  very  small.  Their 
surface  is  in  some  cases  smooth,  and  in  others  fur- 
rowed and  marked  off  into  separate  lobes.  The 
amount  of  fluid  they  contain  also  varies,  so  that  they 
are  sometimes  loose  and  sometimes  tense.  A  dis- 
tinct pulsation  is  often  present  The  more  fluid  a 
cephalocele  contains,  the  more  translucent  it  is. 
The  outer  coverings  are  often  much  thinned,  excori- 
ate<l,  or  covered  with  cicatrices.  The  hernial  sac 
consists  of  the  protruding  dura  which  is  either  ad- 

Fio.  74.— Hydreucephalocele    herent  to  the  external  soft  parts,  or,  what  is  less  fre- 
iiulutiiia  in  uii  infant  cuieiv-  ,  xi^  auixai.  ix- 

iDK  throujfh  u  wide  open-  quent,  separated  from  the  latter  by  an  accumulation 

inir  between  the  sphenoid  of  senmi  or  lii)oma  formation. 

and  ethmoid  bones  (Vir-  ^x        •        ^  ^i      i_      •                        n      i.     j-     •    •  i.    j 

ehow).  Hernia*  of  the  brain  can  usually  be  diminished 

in  size  by  pressure  and  less  frequently  reduced  alto- 
getlier.  Reduction  is  easiest  in  the  case  of  meningoceles  which  contain  fluid. 
TIh;  pressure  made  during  attempts  at  reduction  not  infrequently  causes  cere- 
bral manifestations,  and  firm  pressure  sometimes  gives  rise  to  vomiting, 
slowing  of  the  pulse,  unconsciousness,  and  convulsions. 

As  regai*ds  the  origin  of  congenital  hernia*  of  the  brain  there  are  various 
hyp<)th(»ses.  They  are  looked  upon  as  inalfonnations  due  to  irregularities 
in  the  division,  during  fcptal  life,  of  the  bniin  into  its  separate  parts  so  that 
l)ortioiis  of  the  primitive  cei'ebral  vesicles  remain  lying  outside  the  meso- 
d(M'niir  covering.  According  to  Paul  B(»rger  and  others,  many  encephalo- 
cek\s  art^  really  neoplasms  which  began  their  development  at  a  very 
early  embryonic  |)eriod,  and  such  cases  might  be  designated  as  "  encephalo- 
inata."  In  two  cases  of  encephalocele  B(»rger  found  that  the  nervous  ele- 
nuMits  of  the  extirpated  tumours  biOongtnl  to  the  cert»bruin  as  well  as  the  cere- 
iM'lluni,  and  that  these*  lay  next  one  another  without  any  sharp  boundary. 
This  fact  is  in  aeeordancc*  with  the  view  that  encephah)celes  an*  mainly  due 
to  an  abnormality  in  the  development  of  the  primitive  cerebral  vesicle. 
Other  important  etiological  factors  atv  d(?ft»cts  in  the  skull,  abnormal  adhe- 
sions, and  outward  tniction  on  the  contents  of  the  .skull  from  various  causes, 
such  as  adherent  amniotic  strjimls,  etc.  Heineke  has  discMis.se<l  the  etiology 
of  congenitil  cephahweles  at  gi'eat  lenj^th  in  the  Deutsche  Chirurgie  (Lief  31, 
p.  21V2),  and  the  ri'ader  is  refern'd  to  this.  Ac<iuin'd  hernia*  of  the  brain  cx*cur 
after  comjxnind  connninut<*<l  fractuivs  which  are  circuniscribi*d,  and  espe- 
cially after  gun.shot  fractuH's  and  other  defects  in  the  skull  Csee  §  18,  Pro- 
lapse* of  the  Brain).  Ac(|uin'd  hernia*  of  the  brain  and  its  membnuies  are 
not  to  Ik*  confounde<l  with  thoM'  soft.  st)met lines  pulsiiting  tumours,  which 
cK'casionally  devel«>p  after  sulx'utaneous  fractun\sof  the  .skull  in  consequence 
of  the  escape  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  (s<'e  l^ige  4S,  Fractures  of  the  Skull). 
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The  clinical  behaviour  of  congenital  cephaloceles  varies  with  the 
variety  and  the  contents  of  the  hernia. 

In  regard. to  meningoceles  or  hemise  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
the  meningocele  occipitalis  inferior  is  the  most  common,  then  the 
superior,  while  the  one  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  skull  is  rarer. 
In  the  milder  cases  the  brain  is  normally  or  nearly  normally  developed, 
but  malformations  of  the  brain  are  usually  present,  especially  hydro- 
cephalus and  microcephalus.  The  tumour  formed  by  the  hernia  rarely 
pulsates,  has  a  smooth  surface,  usually  increases  uniformly  in  size  when 
the  child  cries,  and  can  be  made  smaller  or  emptied  entirely  by  pres- 
sure. If  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  tumour  a  strong  and  rapidly 
increased  pressure  is  applied,  the  above-mentioned  cerebral  symptoms 
immediately  make  their  appearance.  Children  with  congenital  ceph- 
aloceles often  die  during  delivery  or  soon  after.  In  other  cases  the 
tumour  increases  more  or  less  rapidly  in  size  and  can  finally  burst. 
Death  may  then  take  place  from  suppurative  meningitis.  Sometimes 
meningoceles  remain  stationary  in  size,  and  the  children  may  live  for 
some  time.  Heineke  mentions  cases  of  meningocele  in  patients  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  Spontaneous  cures  rarely  take  place 
after  the  birth  of  the  child  and  only  to  a  limited  extent,  but  occur  more 
commonly  during  intra-uterine  life  from  closure  of  the  opening  in  the 
skull.  The  serous  cysts  of  the  scalp  (see  page  30)  are  in  part  encap- 
sulated meningoceles  that  have  lost  their  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  skull.  If  malformations  of  the  brain  accompany  a 
meningocele,  corresponding  cerebral  disturbances  are  of  course  pres- 
ent (paralyses,  contractures,  convulsions,  idiocy,  etc.). 

Encephaloceles  or  hemiae  which  contain  brain  matter  are  much 
more  common  than  meningoceles.  The  portion  of  brain  that  lies  out- 
side the  cranial  cavity  is  usually  connected  by  a  pedicle  with  the  rest 
of  the  brain.  The  portiou  of  brain  lying  within  the  hernial  sac  is 
sometimes  solid  and  sometimes  hollow  and  distended  with  fluid,  in 
which  case  the  cavity  communicates  with  a  ventricle  (hydro-eneeph- 
alocele,  see  page  160). 

Simple  encephaloceles  are  mainly  found  in  the  frontal,  less  fre- 
quently in  the  occipital  region,  and  usually  form  small  elastic  tumours 
with  a  broad  base.  If  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  considerable  collec- 
tion of  serous  fluid  in  the  dural  sac — i.  e.,  a  meningocele — the  tumour 
is  more  transparent  and  fluctuates.  A  heniia  cerebri  pulsates  distinctly 
and  becomes  larger  when  the  child  cries  and  coughs.  In  the  more 
severe  cases  of  congenital  ectopia  cerebri  the  children  are  stillborn  or 
die  soon  after  birth.  In  dead  foetuses  the  whole  brain,  or  at  least  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  occasionally  found  in  a  sac  joined  to  the  hemi- 
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cephalic  or  microcephalic  skull.  Sometimes  the  tumour  remaiuB 
stationary  in  size  after  birth,  and  the  children  become  physically  per- 
fectly well  developed.  The  cerebral  disturbances  depend,  of  -course, 
upon  the  size  of  the  tumour,  or,  in  other  words,  the  degree  of  the  mal- 
f  onnation  of  the  brain.  According  to  Heineke,  children  with  hernia 
cerebri  occipitalis  rarely  live  beyond  the  age  of  puberty,  and  are,  as 
a  rule,  idiotic,  while  children  with  an  encephalocele  of  the  frontal 
region  are  more  likely  to  live  longer,  and  may  be  of  nearly  normal 
intelligence. 

In  encephaloceles,  also,  a  rapid  enlargement  of  the  tumour  may  take 
place  from  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  fluid  within  the  hernial  sac. 
Rupture  of  the  tumour  may  then  give  rise  to  meningitis  and  encephali- 
tis. Occasionally  encephaloceles  are  combined  with  tumours,  such  as 
lipomata,  fibro-lipomata,  cavernomata,  etc. 

Hydro-encephaloceles  are  usually  of  a  very  large  size,  and  are  most 
frequently  found  in  the  upper  occipital  region,  in  which  case  they,  as  a 
rule,  contain  the  distended  posterior  cornua  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 
They  are  less  frequent  in  the  lower  occipital  region,  and  the  hernial 
sac  then  usually  contains  the  cerebellum  with  the  distended  fourth 
ventricle  and  sometimes  portions  of  the  posterior  lobes  of  the  cere- 
brum and  cerebellum.  Hydro-encephaloceles  in  the  frontal  region 
and  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  containing  the  distended  anterior  cornua 
of  the  lateral  ventricles,  are  rare  (see  Fig.  74).  The  protruding  sac  is 
sometimes  partially  or  entirely  devoid  of  brain  matter,  as,  for  example, 
in  Billroth's  case  illustrated  in  Fig.  73.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies 
considerably,  amounting  on  an  average  to  from  four  hundred  to  eight 
hundred  grammes.  The  portion  of  brain  lying  within  the  cranial 
cavity  is  usually  the  seat  of  various  malformations  and  signs  of  arrested 
development  (hydrocephalus  and  microcephalus). 

llydro-cncephaloceles  of  the  base  of  the  skull  not  infrequently 
show  a  great  tendency  to  progressive  enlargement.  Children  with 
hydro-encephalocele  die  sometimes  in  utero^  sometimes  during  birth,  or 
within  a  few  days  after  ]>irth,  and  only  in  exceptional  cases  live  any 
length  of  time.  Heineke  mentions  a  case  observed  by  Eager  where  the 
child  lived  to  be  two  years  and  five  months  old.  In  cases  of  this  sort 
which  live  for  some  time  death  finally  takes  place,  as  a  rule,  from 
progressive  enlargement  of  the  hernia  with  convulsions,  or  from  rup- 
ture of  the  tumour. 

For  the  diagnosis  as  t<>  whicli  kind  of  liernia  is  pi*es(»nt  it  should  be 
remembered  that  nieninjjfcx'eles  and  liydr()-en<'e])hal()celes  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  tlie  occipit4il  iv<^ion.  and  the  true  liernia*  of  tin*  brain  or  enceph- 
aloceles in  the  fj*ontal  i*e;^ion.     EncephaliK'eles  an^  characterized  by  pulsation, 
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wliich  is  absent  in  meningoceles  and  usually  in  hydro-eucephaloceles.  Men- 
ingoceles fluctuate  distinctly,  can  be  made  smaller  by  pressure  or  completely 
reduced,  and  are  more  translucent  If  a  very  large  hernial  tumour  is  found 
in  the  occipital  region,  one  can  usually  make  tlie  diagnosis  of  hydro-enceph- 
alocele. 

It  would  be  very  desirable,  as  far  as  the  treatment  is  concerned,  to  be  able 
to  determine  exactly  the  portion  of  brain  involved,  but  that  is  very  difficult 
or  even  impossible.  Horsley  was  able  in  one  case  to  make  the  correct  diag- 
nosis with  the  aid  of  a  faradic  current 

True  meningoceles  should  not  be  confused  with  the  false — i.  e.,  circum- 
scribed cysts  situated  over  defects  in  the  skull — the  former  having  no  com- 
munication with  the  interior  of  the  skull  (see  page  30). 

Treatment  of  Cephalooelea. — Meningoceles  are  especially  adapted  to 
a  surgical  treatment  by  aseptic  puncture  and  compression.  If  a  cure  • 
of  the  meningocele  is  not  obtained  in  this  way,  it  would  be  a  good  plan 
to  incise  the  sac  and  extirpate  it  as  completely  as  possible  under  anti- 
septic precautions,  or  to  tie  oflE  the  sac  with  catgut  at  the  point  where 
it  leaves  the  skull  and  then  remove  it.  Puncture  followed  by  the  in- 
jection of  tincture  of  iodine  or  absolute  alcohol  has  also  been  tried. 
If  it  is  impossible  to  cure  a  meningocele  by  radical  measures,  one 
should  at  least  arrest  the  growth  of  the  tumour  by  compression  and 
prevent  rupture  by  tapping. 

Encephaloceles  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  noli  me  tangere. 
At  the  present  time  most  surgeons  take  the  view  that  in  suitable  cases 
a  radical  operation  should  be  performed.  One  has  to  decide  in  each 
individual  case  whether  one  sliould  operate  or  not.  Those  cases  are 
not  suitable  for  operative  treatment  in  which  the  amount  of  prolapsed 
brain  is  so  great  that  the  life  or  the  subsequent  cerebral  functions  of 
the  individual  in  question  are  endangered.  All  those  cases  are  like- 
wise to  be  regarded  as  inoperable  which  are  complicated  by  other 
serious  malformations,  such  as  large  gaps  in  the  skull,  microcephalus, 
etc.  The  radical  operation  consists,  in  suitable  cases,  in  opening  widely 
the  hernial  sac  by  cutting,  for  example,  two  skin-flaps,  exposing  the 
pedicle,  transfixing  it  and  applying  a  double  ligature  of  catgut,  cutting 
away  the  tumour  or  portion  of  brain  in  case  it  can  not  be  reduced,  and 
covering  the  defect  by  suturing  together  the  two  skin-flaps.  De  Ruy- 
ter  re<M>nmiends  that  the  operation  be  begun  at  the  lower  pole  of  the 
cyst,  in  order  to  determine  exactly  the  nature  of  the  tumour  and  its 
relations  to  the  cranial  cavity.  After  completion  of  the  operation  the 
remnant  of  the  cyst  should  be  carefully  sutured  together,  in  order  to 
close  the  cranial  cavity  and  prevent  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
which  otherwise  can  often  not  be  stopped.  Ilildebrand,  An)erti,  Pe- 
rier,  Bergmann,  Mittendorf,  and  others  have  performed  the  radical 
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operation  for  encephalocele,  and  some  have  had  good  results.  De 
Ruyter's  reports  from  Bergmann's  clinic  show,  however,  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  operation  are  not  encouraging.  The  small  encephaloeeles 
in  the  frontal  and  occipital  regions  are  most  suitable  for  extirpation, 
with  removal,  it  may  be,  of  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain.  Kemoval 
of  brain  matter  from  this  region  causes,  as  a  rule,  no  functional  dis- 
turbances. In  the  case  of  occipital  encephaloeeles  one  should,  of 
course,  bear  in  mind  the  visual  centre,  which  must  be  left  intact  (see 
Fig.  57).  In  all  cases  in  wliich  the  prolapsed  portion  of  brain  can  be 
replaced  without  causing  severe  cerebral  symptoms  this  should  be 
done,  and  the  sac  extirpated  or  cut  oflE  after  ligating  the  pedicle.  It  is 
sometimes  a  good  plan  to  remove  the  fluid  in  the  hernial  sac  by  punc- 
•  ture,  and  to  prevent  its  reaccumulation,  as  far  as  possible, -by  means  of 
a  dressing  that  exerts  pressure.  Encephaloeeles  arfe  not  infrequently 
complicated  by  tumours,  such  as  lipomata,  fibro-lipomata,  cavemo- 
mata,  etc. 

In  order  to  protect  a  hernia  of  the  brain  from  external  violence, 
one  may  make  use  of  trusslike  appUances  in  case  these  do  not  cause 
cerebral  symptoms. 

In  hydro-encephaloceles  an  effective  surgical  treatment  is  usually 
impossible,  and  the  children  often  die  very  soon  in  consequence  of  an 
increase  in  tlie  size  of  the  tumour. 

II.  Acquired  Hernia  Cerebri — This  condition  occurs  mainly  in  con- 
sequence of  defects  in  the  skull  which  have  resulted  from  traumatisms 
or  pathological  processes  such  as  syphilitic  or  tul)ercular  caries.  It  is 
really  a  prolapse  of  the  brain  through  the  gap  in  the  bone,  the  dura 
either  being  divided  or  weakened  l)y  inflammatory  changes.  For  a 
more  detailed  description  of  prolapse  of  the  brain  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  §  18. 

The  possibility  of  the  development  of  a  meningocele  in  later  life 
is  doubted  by  Heineke.  Ilavars  and  Lawson,  on  the  other  hand,  claim 
that  they  have  seen  cjises  of  this  sort.  As  we  have  already  mentioned, 
true  meningoceles  must  not  be  confused  with  the  false  variety — ^i.  e., 
circumscribed  cysts  situated  over  congenital  or  acquired  defects  and 
fissures  of  the  skuU.  These  serous  cysts  of  the  scalp  may  result,  for 
example,  from  the  encapsulation  of  cerebro-sj)iiial  fluid  after  a  fracture 
of  the  skull.  The  serous  cysts  of  the  scalp  which  result  from  menin- 
goceles that  have  ceased  to  communicate  with  the  interior  of  the  skull 
are  probably  always  congenital.  Dermoid  cysts  situated  in  a  gap  in 
the  bones,  vascular  pulsating  sarcomata,  ami  the  like,  must  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  hernia  cerebri  (see  pages  l^i>  and  8r»). 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  ac(iuire(l  hernia  cerebri  the  reader  is 
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referred  to  tlie  rules  given  on  page  161  for  congenital  hernia  cerebri, 
and  to  §  18,  Treatment  of  Prolapse  of  the  Brain. 

§  23.  Trephining  and  Temporary  (Osteoplastic)  Besection  of  the 
SknlL — By  trephining  we  mean  opening  the  cranial  cavity  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  bone  of  any  desired  shape  and  size. 

History  of  Trephining. — Trephining  is  a  very  old  operation.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  Hippocrates,  particularly  the  chapter  on  wounds  of  the  bead,  the 
operation  of  trephining  is  described  as  being  known  for  a  long  time,  and 
api>ears  to  have  been  very  well  developed.  Even  in  those  days  the  present 
trephine  crown  was  in  use.  I  have  shown  that  in  the  stone  age  also  trephin- 
ing was  successfully  employed  on  the  living  person  and  was  widely  known 
(Prunieres,  Broca).  Moreover,  those  people  who  still  live  in  the  stone  age — 
such  as,  for  example,  the  South  Sea  islanders,  the  natives  of  Tahiti  and  the 
Pomotu  islands— still  trephine  with  their  stone  knives  for  certain  diseases 
and  injuries  of  the  brain.  The  bone  is  scraped  through  by  means  of  flint  or 
glass.  Whoever  is  interested  in  this  prehistoric  surgery  is  referred  to  my 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Uober  praehistorische  Chirurgie,  in  Langen beck's 
Archiv  fiir  klinische  Chirurgie,  Bd.  xxviii). 

Trephining  has,  since  the  age  of  Hippocrates,  undergone  several  revolu- 
tions up  to  the  present  time.  At  one  time  it  was  made  use  of  too  freely. 
Fare,  in  particular,  recommended  the  operation  very  warmly,  and  gave 
numerous  indications.  Mehee  de  la  Touche  went  so  far  as  to  trephine  one 
patient  fifty-four  times  within  two  months.  The  trephine  was,  in  fact,  used  to 
search  for  the  probable  location  of  the  injury  or  disease  of  the  brain  of 
which  no  one  had  sufficient  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge.  De- 
sault  in  tlie  last  century,  and  then  Sir  Astley  Cooper  in  this,  were  the  first 
to  limit  very  considerably  the  indications  for  trephining.  After  this  a  time 
followed  when  the  operation  was  almost  completely  abandoned  by  some 
surgeons,  especially  Stromeyer. 

Modem  surgery  has  wisely  revived  the  operation,  but  in  the  light  of 
our  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain  its 
indications  are  very  mu^h  limited.  With  the  aid  of  antisepsis  the  oi)eration 
can  at  present  accomplish  much  better  and  surer  results  than  formerly. 
According  to  Blume's  careful  statistics,  among  709  fractures  of  tlie  skull 
which  underwent  trephining,  357  recovered  and  352  died,  being  a  mortality 
of  49*65  per  cent.  These  statistics  do  not  refer  to  the  aseptic  oj)eration,  which 
could  be  easily  proved  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  danger.  Bergmann  is  right 
in  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  above  cases  also  it  was  probably 
not  the  operation  itself,  but  solely  the  injury  for  which  trephining  was 
performed,  that  determined  the  fatal  result.  Walsham  estimates  the  mor- 
tality of  the  operation  when  performed  antiseptically  at  from  10*6  to  14*4 
per  cent. 

At  the  present  time,  in  place  of  the  typical  operation  of  trephining,  tem- 
porary (osteoplastic)  resection  of  the  cranial  bones  is  frequently  substituted. 

Among  recent  works  on  trephining,  Galley's  book,  wliich  received  a  prize 
from  the  Belgian  Academy,  should  be  spoken  of.  It  is  entitled  La  Trepana- 
tion du  crane;  hLstoire,  technique  operatoire,  indications  et  contra-indica- 
tions ;  resultats.    Bruxelles,  1893. 
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The  most  important  indications  for  opening  the  cranial  cavity  are 
as  follows:  Fractures  of  the  skull,  especially  comminuted  fractures, 
with  injury  of  the  brain  or  focal  symptoms,  intracranial  foreign 
bodies,  hsemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  the  different 
causes  of  compression,  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones,  brain  abscesses 
and  other  localized  brain  diseases,  circumscribed  tumours,  caries, 
tumours  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  but  only  in  a  limited 
number  of  cases,  and  finally  epilepsy.  The  surgical  treatment  of 
insanity  still  lacks,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  a  scientific 

basis.     For  further  details  I  refer  to  §  4,  §  11,  and 

§§  14-19,  and  especially  §  20  (Surgical  Treatment  of 

Diseases  of  the  Brain). 

At  the  present  time  the  cranial  cavity  is  opened 

in  several  different  ways  : 

1.  A  button  oi  bone  may  be  removed  with  a  tre- 
phine. 

2.  Pieces  of  bone  may  be  sawn  out  of  the  skull 
by  means  of  specially  constructed  saws — such,  for 
example,  as  a  circular  sjiw  which  is  attached  to  a 
dentist's  rotating  machine. 

3.  ChiseUing  away  and  cutting  out  fragments  of 
the  skull. 

4.  CUpping  off  projecting  edges  of  bone  and 
pulling  out  or  lifting  up  partially  or  entirely  loosened 
fragments  after  a  fracture. 

Before  opening  the  skull  the  field  of  operation 
should  be  thoroughly  shaved  and  disinfected  in  the 
usual  way.  Comatose  patients  should,  of  course,  not 
be  anaesthetized. 

The  best  plan  is  to  shave  the  entire  scalp.  If 
there  is  a  wound  of  the  soft  ])art8,  it  should,  when 
necessary,  he  sufficieutlv  enlarired.  If  there  is  no 
wound  j)reseiit,  the  soft  parts  should  be  divided  by 
a  cruciform,  or,  better,  a  curved-fiaj)  incision  (see  Fig.  (U),  down  to  the 
bone,  so  that  the  Hap  includes  the  periosteum.  The  periosteum  is 
separated  from  the  bone  by  means  of  a  ])ori(»steal  elevator. 

The  removal  of  a  button  of  hone,  or  trephining,  in  the  narrow 
sense,  is  done  either  with  a  hand-trephine  (Fig.  7r»)  or  "brace-tre- 
phine "  (Fig.  75).  In  the  centre  of  the  crown  of  the  trej)hine  there  is 
an  adjustable  piece,  the  so-called  centre-pin,  which  is  pushed  forward 
several  millimetres  beyond  the  plane  of  the  teeth  (►f  the  trephine  and 
secured  in  place.     This  centre-pin  is  then  inserted  into  a  small  hole 


Fio.   75.— "Bmct- 
trephine.'' 
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Fio.  76. — Trephine  with  three 
of  dijQTerent  sizes. 


crowns 


previously  made  with  a  drill  or  the  so-called  perforating  trephine,  and 
the  bone  is  then  sawn  through  with  the  hand-  or  brace-trephine.     The 
hand-trephine  is  turned  on  its  long  axis  by  means  of  pronating  and 
Bupinating  movements  of  the  hand,  while 
the  brace-trephine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
steadied  with  the  left  hand  at  the  upper 
knob-shaped  end,  seized  with  the  right  at 
its  middle  portion,  and  then  made  to  re- 
volve in  the  same  way.     When  a  suflS- 
ciently  deep  groove  has  been  made  in  the 
external  table  of  the  skull  the  centre-pin 
is  withdrawn  in  order  that  it  may  not  be 
forced  into  the  brain.    A  short  bone-screw 
(tire-fond)  may  then  be  bored  into  the 
hole  made  by  the  centre-pin  in  order  to 
remove  the  piece  of  bone  that  has  been 
sawed    out.      In    sawing,    one   must   go 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone 
symmetrically.      The    instrument    is    re- 
moved frequently  in  order  to  clean  out 
the  particles  of  bone  and  test  the  depth  of  the  groove  with  a  probe. 
The  deeper  one  gets  into  the  bone  with  the  crown  of  the  trephine,  the 
more  slowly  and  carefully  one  should  saw  in  order  not  to  break  sud- 
denly through  into  the  cranial  cavity  and  injure  the  brain.     When  the 
inner  table  has  been  reached,  one  usually  feels  a  slight  cracking  noise. 
In  order  to  prevent  injury  of  the  brain  by  continuing  to  saw,  the 
crown  of  the  trephine  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  metallic  cover 
{aJMiptiata),     The  trephine  invented  by  Mooy  in  Amsterdam  is  very 
serviceable  in  this  particular.     This  instrument  is  so  constructed  that 
the  button  of  bone  which  has  been  sawn  out  is  immediately  drawn  up 
into  the  cavity  of  the  crown  by  the  action  of  a  spring,  and  this  shows 
the  surgeon  that  the  operation  has  been  completed.     After  the  button 
of  bone  has  been  taken  out,  the  sharp  projections  on  the  inner  table 
are  usually  removed  with  a  probe-pointed  knife.    If  the  opening  in  the 
skull  is  too  small  for  the  case  in  hand,  it  may  be  enlarged  by  means  of 
rongeur  forceps  or  a  chisel. 

As  regards  the  after-treatment,  the  following  should  be  noted  :  If 
the  operation  has  beeri  performed  for  intracranial  suppuration,  the 
wound  should  be  left  open.  In  other  (^ases,  such  as  the  extraction  of 
splinters  of  bone,  foreign  bodies,  etc.,  the  wound  should  be  drained 
and  sutured,  or  lightly  packed  at  first  (without  pressure),  and  then 
closed  by  secondarj'  sutures,  from  one  to  four  days  later.     In  case  the 
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brain  has  suffereti  laceration,  BergTnann  and  Wolfler  have  advised  that 
the  wound  be  gently  irrigated  or  sponged  dry  with  l-to-2,000  bichlo- 
ride, sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether,  and  covered  with 
sterilized  iodoform  powder,  over  which  iodoform  gauze  and  sterile 
gauze  are  applied.  After  twenty-four  to  forty -eight  hours  the  wound 
is  approximated  by  sutures. 

The  defect  in  the  hone  usually  persists  and  becomes  covered  over 
witli  a  membranous  tissue  that  do^  not  oasify.  Such  patients  are 
therefore  obliged  to  wear  permanent- 
ly a  protective  plate  made  out  of 
metal  or  gutta-percha.  Replacement 
of  the  button  that  has  been  removed 
is,  generally  epeaking,  not  advisable, 
but  it  is  preferable  to  transplant  small 
pieces  of  cartilage  from  young  ani- 
mals or  children.  Macewen  and  oth- 
ers succeeded  in  making  a  bony  clos- 
ure of  tiio  trephine  opening  by  divid- 
ing the  button  that  had  been  removed 
into  email  pieces  and  transplanting 
them  between  the  dura  and  the  tkp 
of  soft  parts  whicli  was  covered 
with  jMiriosteum,  leaving  intermediate 

jl,  uriKtli   j>,  iwuflPiiimnni  null.  ■■  ,1  r  .• 

sjwces  for  the  escape  of  secretions. 
Keen  (-ucceeded  in  healing  the  button  in  place  by  keeping  it  wrapped 
up  in  warm  aseptic  comiiressea  after  its  removal.  If  it  was  not  kept 
warm  it  did  nut  heal  in  ]ilace.  Senn,  KumnicU,  and  others  recommend 
cloriiiig  the  defect  in  the  bone  by  means  of  decalcified  bone-plates. 
The  decalcified  Ume  becomes  replaced  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
by  normal  bony  tissue.  Another  gi>od  plan  is  to  close  defects  in  the 
skull  by  means  of  a  pedunculated  fiiip  of  skin,  periosteum,  and  bone 
taken  from  the  immediate  neiirhbourhood  (Kiinig,  Miillcr).  The  flap 
is  made  to  include  only  tlie  external  table  and  a  jwrt  of  the  diploc  (see 
Fig.  77j.  In  this  way  <lefectfi  of  a  considenible  size  can  be  succesaively 
covered  over  {Sclionborii).  Eisclsherg  ami  Ilintcrstoisaer  cliaed,  in 
three  cases,  a  hone  defect  of  the  skull  by  means  of  a  celluloid  plate 
two  millimetres  in  thickness.  The  plate  was  cut  out  in  such  a  way  that 
it  could  be  fitted  into  the  defect  only  by  excrtinjj  ionsi<lerable  pressure. 
The  wound  in  the  skin  over  the  plate  hcalcil  by  primary  union. 

Occasionally  defects  arc  closed  by  a  upontanuoiis  growth  of  l>one. 

In  place  of  the  trephine,  the  chi.-^el  and  mallet  have  lieca  used  a 
good  deal  of  late  in  oi>eidng  the  skull.     For  this  purpo-e  the  ordinary 


Fid.  TT.— Cinnure  of  detecu  in  the  Bkull. 
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BGulptor's  chisel,  sharpeDed  on  one  side  and  having  a  thick  handle,  is 
□eed,  and  an  ordinary  wooden  mallet.  The  chisel  ie  applied  obliquely 
and  B  sufficiently  lai^  flat-sided  opening  is  slowly  and  cautiously 
made  by  means  of  short  strokes  of  the  mallet  All  unnecessary  con- 
cussion of  the  skull  must  be  avoided.  If  the  chiselling  is  done  in  the 
right  way,  flasures,  necrogis,  concussion  of  the  brain,  gliding  off  of  the 
chisel,  etc.,  can  easily  be  avoided.  Of  late,  however,  many  surgeons 
have  given  op  the  use  of  the  chisel  and  mallet  and  returned  to  the 
trephine.  NavratO  observed  a  case  in  which  the  inner  table  was  fissured 
in  consequence  of  chiselling,  Salzer  believes  that  in  one  case  of  his  an 
abscess  of  the  brain  ruptured  in  consequence  of  the  concussion  caused 
by  chiselling.  He  recommends  the  brace-trephine  or  a  circular  saw 
which  is  connected  with  a  dentist's  boring  machine. 

Opening  the  cranial  cavity  is  often  a  very  simple  operation  when 
one  can  remove  completely  or  incompletely  separated  splinters  of  bone 
with  bone-cutting  or  rongeur  forceps  and  cut  off  projecting  edges 
of  bone  with  the  same  instruments.  Depressed  edges  of  bone  can  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator  inserted  underneath. 

The  removal  of  pieces  of  bone  by  means  of  specially  constructed 
eaws,  such  as  Heine's  osteotome  or  Hey's  bridge-saw,  is  scarcely 
known  at  present.  The 
instruments  are  too  ex- 
pensive and  also  difficult 
to  manipulate.  The  use 
of  the  circular  saw  is, 
however,  to  be  recom- 
mended, which  can  be 
connected  with  a  den- 
tist's boring  machine. 

Temporary  or  osteo- 
plastic resection  of  the 
skull  has  of  late  been 
warmly  recommended  in 
intracranial  operations  as 
s  substitute  for  trephin- 
ing (Wagner,  Wolff,  Mul- 
ler,  Konig,  Schonbom). 
Wagner  proposed  divid- 
ing the  scalp  by  means  of  a  U-shaped  incision  down  to  the  periosteum. 
The  skin  is  then  retracted,  the  periosteum  divided,  and  the  bone 
chiselled  through.  The  bone  may  be  divided  in  the  following  way : 
A  semicircular  groove  is  first  made  in  the  bone  with  a  narrow  chisel. 


Fio.  TS.-OsteopluU; 
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and  it  is  then  chiselled  completely  through  by  means  of  heavy  but 
narrow  chisels,  which  are  placed  obliquely  against  the  bone.  After  the 
bone  has  been  divided  on  all  sides,  the  bridge  of  bone  still  remaining 
beneath  the  bridge  of  soft  parts  is  cut  through  transversely  from  both 
sides.  The  skin  over  both  limbs  of  the  omega  is  left  to  form  a  nour- 
ishing bridge  and  the  bone  beneath  it  is  chiselled  through  subcuta- 
neously.  Finally,  the  flap,  consisting  of  skin,  periosteum,  and  bone,  is 
reflected  (Fig.  78  J),  and  at  the  completion  of  the  operation,  or  during 
the  after-treatment,  it  is  sutured  back  again  into  place.  It  is  best  to 
leave  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound  open.  In  Billroth's  clinic  the  bone 
is  divided,  not  with  a  chisel,  but  with  the  saw  described  by  Salzer, 
which  is  a  very  good  procedure. 

It  is  likewise  a  good  plan  to  follow  the  suggestion  made  by  Miiller 
and  Konig,  and  make  a  flap  consisting  only  of  skin,  periosteum,  exter- 
nal table,  and  a  portion  of  the  diploe.  After  this  flap  has  been  re- 
flected the  remaining  thickness  of  the  skull  is  chiselled  througli.  This 
plan,  which  is  also  suitable  for  covering  over  defects  in  the  skull  (see 
Fig.  77),  is  preferred  by  many  to  Wagner's  method  first  described. 
Konig  uses  the  latter  method  only  for  closing  small  defects. 

For  a  description  of  craniectomy  for  microcephalia,  see  page  152. 

For  the  treatment  of  prolapse  of  the  brain  after  trephining,  see 
§18. 

Trephining  for  intracranial  haemorrhage  from  the  middle  meningeal 
artery  is  described  on  page  112. 

In  Figs.  79  and  80  I  have  represented  in  a  schematic  way  those 
cortical  centres  of  which  we  have  certain  knowledge,  and  the  most  im- 
portant sulci  of  the  brain  in  their  relation  to  the  cranial  bones.  I  am 
indebted  for  these  two  illustrations  to  Flechsig's  kind  co-operation. 
With  the  aid  of  these  it  will  be  possible  to  expose  with  the  trephine 
special  areas  of  the  cortex  in  case  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  same.  The 
different  cortical  areas  are  represented  in  the  same  way  and  with  the 
same  characters  as  in  Fig.  56  (page  89). 

The  following  brief  remarks  will  serve  as  a  general  guide,  and  while 
reading  them  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  have  a  skull  in  the  hand  : 

On  the  lateral  surface  of  tlie  skull  is  situated  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  with 
the  squamous  suture.  It  divides  here  into  the  anterior  ascending  or  short 
branch  (ramus  anterior)  and  the  longer  posterior  or  horizontal  branch  (ramus 
posterior).  On  both  sides  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  coronal  suture  is  situ- 
ated the  third  frontal  convolution  with  tlie  area  of  motor  aphasia  (see  Fig. 
79  O),  especially  at  that  point  where  the  linea  semicircularis  crosses  the 
frontal  suture.  Further  upward  above  the  linea  semicircularis,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  tlie  coronal  suture,  is  found  the  lower  frontal  sulcus,  and  some- 
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what  farther  backward  in  the  lower  portiou  of  the  anterior  central  convolu- 
tion,  and  just  above  the  linea  semicircularis,  is  the  motor  centre  of  the  facial 
(Pig.  79  ©)  and  hypogloesal  (Fig.  79  <D)  nerves.  The  upper  temporal  convo- 
lution between  the  poeterior  branch  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  upper  tem- 
poral sulcus  with  the  second  cortical  speech-centre  (sensory  or  auditory 
aphasia  with  word-deafneas  [Fig.  79  X])  begins  at  about  the  junction  of  the 


Uti«a  wmioilvuUriB.        Fiiaure  of  Rolando. 
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and  moM  important  sulci  in 


O  Holor  cortical  centre  Tor  tho  Tacisl  ocrve. 

9  Hotor  coittoal  centre  Ibr  the  hjipoglomal  nerve. 

O  Hotor  cortical  centre  for  the  upper  extremity. 

#  Motor  cortical  centre  for  the  lower  eitremitj . 

O  (Third  rrDOtal  convolution)  Motor  apbaeia. 

X  (Upper  temporal  coovolulion)  Scnant^  aphaeia  with  woniHiea&ietw. 

■^  (Gyrus  anjfulariB)  Bensory  aphakia  with  word-blindness. 

Q  (Upper  occipital  convolution)  Visual  area. 

greater  wing  of  the  sphenoid  with  the  squamous  suture  and  runs  obliquely 
upward  over  the  linea  semicircularis  to  the  parietal  bone. 

On  both  rides,  above  and  below  the  occipital  suture  and  corresponding  to 
the  lower  portion  of  the  parietal  bone  and  upper  portion  of  the  occipital  bone, 
is  situated  the  centre  for  vision  (Fig.  79  Q).    Obliquely  forward  from  tlie 
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yieual  urea  and  in  the  angular  convolution  is  found  the  third  cortical  speech- 
centre  (sensory  aphasia  with  word-blindness  [Figs,  79  and  80  +]). 

Beneath  the  parietal  bone  lies  the  motor  area  for  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities in  the  anterior  and  posterior  central  convolution  as  far  as  the 
parietal  convolution  and  anteriorly  in  the  paracentral  gyrus  (see  Fig.  79  O  9 


Q  Mii(or  orticul  area  for  the  Ihcia] 

O  Mutiir  O'Mtical  urea  lor  the  uppei 

Q  Motnr  cnrtirul  urau  tor  tbe  upper  and  lower  extremi^. 

0  Motor  eorlicnl  arcn  far  tbo  lower  cxtnmity . 

^  ((lyniH  aDfularb;  Sensor;  uphaniii  with  word-bliodneu. 

Q  (L'ppur  oi-cipitnl  couvolutioii)  VUuiil  ■nm. 

and  Fig.  80  o  O  •!■     Fui1;ht'r  backward  and  downward  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ihx  iiitt-rji.'iriiL'tnl  lissurc  is  situated  the  cetilre  for  muscular  and  cutaneous 

Topi^raphy  of  tlie  Cerebral  Convolutiona  with  Beferenoe  to  Sni^ical 
Operations.— Ill  nvcnt  times  utti-mpLs  have  been  made  in  various  ways  to 
IiH-iitc  on  the  skull  the  i>osition  of  the  must   iinportunt  portions  of  the 

III  the  first  phici',  it  is  of  tbe  <rreutesl  iinimrtance  to  determine  the  location 
(if  the  fissure  of  Kolnndo  with  its  suiroundiiiir  niolor  aivas.  Unfortunately. 
il8  position  is  not  eoiistunt.  Aociinlin^  to  Iletfler,  the  iipi>er  end  is  4'8  centi- 
metres distmit  fiimi  Ihe  ciiniiiul  suture  and  Uif  lowir  end  28  centimetres. 
Generally  speukint;.  the  continuation  of  the  fissure  of  I^ilaudo,  whose  posi- 
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smus. 


Rolando. 


Fissure  of 
Sylviua. 


tion  is  not  quite  constant  strikes  the  centre  of  the  sagittal  suture.  Thane's 
method,  as  described  by  Horsley,  for  determining  the  direction  and  upper 
end  of  the  fissure  of  Holando  is  as  follows :  One  measures  the  distance  be- 
tween the  root  of  the  nose  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  and  half 
an  inch  behind  the  centre  of  this  line  is  situated  in  adults  the  median  end  of 
the  fissure  of  Rolando.  From  this  point  the  fijssure  runs  forward,  forming  an 
angle  of  67**  with  the  sagittal  suture.  For  this  measurement  Horsley  uses  a 
narrow  strip  of  tin,  to  which  a  shorter  Strip  is  attached  half  an  inch  behind 
the  centre  at  an  angle  of  67°.  According  to  the  measurements  made  by  An- 
derson and  Makins,  the  size  of  this  angle  varies  between  55°  and  70°. 

The  fissure  of  Sylvius,  which  is  next  in  importance,  is  determined,  accord- 
ing to  Horsley,  by  dropping  a  perpendicular  from  the  junction  of  the  upper 
temporal  ridge  and  the  coronal  suture  to  the  zygomatic  arch  and  bisecting 
this  line.  From  this  point  the  fissure  runs  just  above  the  squamous  suture  to 
the  jmrietal  eminence.  I  also  found  the  fissure  just  below  the  squamous 
suture  (see  Fig.  79). 

Reid  marks  out  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  with 
its  two  limbs,  in  the  following  way  (see  Figs.  81  and  82) :  A  line  passing 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit  through  the  centre  of  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  is  taken  as  the  base 
line   (CB).      Close  above  this  Longitudinal        Figure  of 

line  in  the  occipital  region  lies 
the  lateral  sinus,  or  the  bound- 
ary between  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum.  The  horizontal 
limb  of  the  Svlvian  fissure 
iSH)  lies  beneath  the  posterior 
three  fifths  of  a  line  which 
runs  from  the  zygomatic  pro- 
cess of  the  frontal  bone  to  a 
point  1  5  centimetre  below  the 
parietal  eminence.  The  ascend- 
ing limb  of  the  Sylvian  fissure 
passes  upward  from  this  line 
over  the  middle  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch.  A  perpendicular 
line.  D  F,  dropped  from  in  front 
of  the  external  auditory  mea- 
tus on  to  the  base  line  inter- 
sects the  line  for  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  at  Ei,  the  point  where 

a  continuation  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  E  J,  would  join  the  horizontal  limb 
of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius.  The  direction  and  position  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
are  obtained  by  drawing  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  posterior  border  of 
the  mastoid  process  to  the  sagittal  suture  which  it  intersects  at  J.  The  line 
E  J  drawn  from  J  to  the  point  E  on  the  Sylvian  line  gives  the  directicm  and 
position  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  The  two  central  convolutions  take  up 
about  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  line  E  J.  The  inferior  temi>oral  ridge  cor- 
responds approximately  to  the  sulcus  betw^een  the  middle  and  lower  frontal 


Internal 
occipital 
fissure. 


Lateral 
sinus. 


Fio.  81. — Raid's  method  of  determining  the  pOHition 
of  the  fl>*8ure.s  of  Rolando  and  Sylvius:  Ai 


sure  of  Rolando ;  8  H^  fissure  of  i^ylvius. 


«/,  tis- 


nlcnnni 


SUlCUH. 
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con  volutions  (Fig.  82).    The  angular  convolution  lies  immediatelr  behind 

the  parietal  eminence  (Fig.  82,  G  a),  above  the  continuation  of  the  Sylvian 

line.     If  one  continues  the 

"»°£S""       SSI.?'  Sylvia  line  l«ck.,»i»t» 

as  the  sagittal  suture,  it  inter- 

irictol     sects  the  interparietal  fissure 

and  meets  the  perpendicular 

occipital  sulcus  (Fig.  82). 

Anijerson .  and  Uskins 
have  proposed  the  following 
external  lines  (see  Fig.  83) : 
From  the  centre  of  the  gla- 
bella— i.  e.,  from  the  centre  of 
a  line  (A)  running  tangential 
to  both  eyebrows — a  line  is 
drawn  to  the  external  occipi- 
tal protuberance  (B).  which 
is  halved,  and  the  half-way 
point  (C)  is  united  with  a 
point  (D)  situated  just  in  front 
of  the  ear  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  wall  of  the  external  au- 
ditory canal.  The  tower  third 
of  the  line  C  D  is  marked  off 
at  E  (D  E),  and  then  the  line 
F  E  ia  drawn  from  the  poiut 
F,  the  most  prominent  iKiint  on  the  outer  border  of  the  orbit  at  the  outer 
cxtri'niity  of  the  eyebrows.  Tliis  lust  line  gives  the  directii>n  of  the  hori- 
zontal limb  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  The  up|H>r  end  of  the  fisKuro  of  Ro- 
lando is  found  at  G,  al>out  one  centimetre  behinit  C,  and  runs  from  here 
in  the  diretrtion  G  II,  H  Ix-ing  on  the  line  E  F  about  one  centimetre  in  front 
of  E.  The  upiMT  boundary  of  the  cuneus  or  the  perpendicular  occipital 
fisMure  O  is  olilained  by  marking  off  live  twelfths  of  the  distance  from  B 
to  C" — i,  e.,  B  ()  is  Hiuul  to  five  tw<^lfth8  B  C.  Ilencc,  according  to  Anderson 
and  Makins,  th<'  ]>cri>eiidicuhir  iN^cipital  fissure  does  not  lie  in  a  continuation 
of  tlii-  liomoMtul  limb  of  the  Sylvian  ti.SNurc,  but  below  it.  Both  measure- 
ments all-  rijjht,  iicroiiling  to  my  investigations. 

Acconling  to  Poirici',  tlif  itpix-r  end  of  the  lissure  of  Bolando  lies  two  cen- 
timetres posti-i-iiir  to  the  niidille  of  the  distance  in  a  sagittal  direction  between 
the  nusii-fiiuilal  sutuiv  and  the  exlcrnal  tK'cipituI  protuberance,  or  eight«en 
fiMUi  tln^  naso-frontal  sntuii'.  und  iu  small  skulls  seventeen  cen- 
lii'  lower  end  of  tlii'  fis.suiv  of  Koltmdo  lies  in  a  perpendicular 
ital  [Hirlion  of  the  upjii'r  border  of  the  malar  bone 
ns  in  till'  depivs.sio  prii'iiuriculuris.  and  seven  centi- 
iilal.  For  determining  the  )>oMittun  of  the  fissure  of 
I  line  through  the  frontiil  suture  and  the  lambda 
itrcsiil)iiv<'  tliccxicrniil  oci-ipiliil  protubei-ance)  ;  this 
■11V.S  uIh.v(-  tlii-  ext<-rnal  ;uulit.n-y  mealtis.  This  line 
iitinicli-cs  the  outer  poilion  of  the  lissure  of  Sylvius. 


[Q.  S3.— Topoftraphf  of  the  tm 

:l.a:e.,  tirattolliirdiyiiiitulc..     

orSylviuHi  '7.a.,  gyrus  unfculuilii ;  l.—n.nc/t. 

"the'  bluiBl  line 


^l*^ 


tiniHirs.  Til.-  lo' 
liui.  m.Tting  III- 
just  in  front  of  I 
mt-tO'S  iilHrt-e  llie 
Svhhw,  I'oirier  . 
{wl.iclili..ss.-v-ni 
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If  a  line  is  drawn  from  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  to  the  external 
occipital  protuberance,  the  cerebellum  lies  below  and  the  lateral  sinus  above 
this  line  (see  also  Fig.  81). 

Le  Fort  draws  the  following  topographical  lines:  1.  The  sagittal  line  from 
the  glabella  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance.  On  this  line  the  lambda 
lies  sixty-seven  to  seventy  millimetres  above  the  external  occipital  pi*otuber- 
ance.  The  distance  from  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  to  the 
glal>ella  along  this  line  is  equal  to  -f^  of  the  whole  length  of  the  line.  It 
varies  between  154  and  191*5  millimetres  in  a  variation  of  the  whole  length 
from  290  to  360  millimetres.  2.  The  line  joining  the  uppermost  point  of  the 
fissure  of  Rolando  with  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch  represents  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  (ligne  rolandique).  The  lower  end  of  the  fis- 
sure of  Rolando  is  situated  on  this  line  about  ten  to  fifteen  millimetres  above 
the  point  of  intersection  with  the  following  line.  3.  The  line  connecting  the 
zygomatic  process  of  the  frontal  bone  and  the  lambda  corresponds,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-seven  millimetres  from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  line,  to 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius  for  from  four  to  six  centimetres. 

Of  the  various  measuring  apparatus,  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  84,  which 
gives  Reid's  lines  as  described  above,  is  especially  to  be  recommended.    An 


Fio.  83. — The  method  used  by  ADdcrnon  and 
MatduA  ot  determining  the  fissure  of  Kolundo, 
If  (r,  and  the  figsure  of  Sylvius ;  m  ot,  mid- 
dle meningeal  artery. 


Fio.  84. — Craniometer  deviBed   by  Rc.d 
and  Koohler. 


apparatus  of  this  sort  has  recently  been  described  by  Koehler.  It  is  made  of 
flexible,  easily  sterilized  hoop-iron,  which  is  marked  off  into  centiiiietrtis. 
The  two  cross-pieces  can  be  pushed  along  the  longitudinal  piece.  The  strip 
which  corresponds  to  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  fastened  to  the  longitudinal 
piece  by  a  sort  of  joint     This  pliable  apparatus  can  be  fitted  to  any  he^d. 

At  first  the  longitudinal  strip  is  adjusted  to  the  distance  between  the 
glal^lla  and  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  and  then  tho  two  cross- 
pieces  corresponding  to  Reid's  above-mentioned  vertical  lines  an;  applied  in 
front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  at  the  posterior  l>oiHl(>r  of  the  nuus- 
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toid  process.  The  further  measurements  can  be  determined  from  Reid's 
lines.  I  have  constructed  a  very  similar  apparatus,  marked  off  into  centi- 
metres. 

The  apparatus  devised  by  Kocher  and  Schenck  also  seems  to  me  a  good 
one  (Fig.  85).  It  consists  of  two  steel  strips,  capable  of  clasping  the  head, 
and  an  elastic  band  (a  t  z  h)  made  to  pass  horizontally  about  the  forehead, 
temples,  and  occiput.  The  latter  passes  transversely  around  the  skull  from  a 
(a  thumb's  breadth  above  the  root  of  the  nose)  to  h  (the  lowest  point  of  the 
occipital  protuberance)  directly  over  the  upper  insertion  of  the  auricle.  The 
steel  strip  adcefh,  placed  along  the  sagittal  meridian,  is  connected  with  a 
second  strip  (c  ghi  or  est  v)  which  is  marked  off  with  degrees.    The  latter  can 


Fio.  85.— Cniniomctcr  of  K«K?her  and  Solienk:  a^  "crista"  irlabellie,  a  thumb's  breadth  above 
the  T^>ot  of  the  no8e :  A,  lowest  iK)int  of  the  oc<?ipital  protuberance;  i\  oo  :tre  of  a  A-;  «/,  one 
third  of  distance  th »in  //  to  h ;  <,  two  thirds  of  distance  from  a  to  h ;  /,  three  fourths  of  di*- 
tanct*  from  a  to  h.  The  oblique  meridians  c  y  h  i  and  r  a  t  v  are  drawn  trom  r,  each  at  an 
ariirle  of  »>(>  .  The  line  ir  x  y  z  runs  from  /r,  the  central  point  of  «/,  at  an  angle  of  90' ; 
z  is  one  centimetre  l>ehind  i. 

Of  tin;  ah<»vo  lettA*rs  the  following  represent  certain  points  on  the  surface  of  the  brain:  ff,  ant^ 
rior  pole  of  the  fn)nt!il  lobo  ;  A,  ar><»ut  one  centimetre  below  the  posterior  pole  of  the  occipital 
loU' :  /,  anterior  end  of  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  where  its  horizontal  limb  joiiL**  the  ascendin(7 
litiil) :  i\  Ixmndary  between  the  temporal  and  occipital  IoIhjs  ;  c,  summit  of  the  anterior  cen- 
tral convolution  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando;  jy,  juncture  of  the  anterior  central  con- 
volution with  the  fir^t  and  second  frontal  convolutions;  A,  juncture  of  the  anterior  central 
convolution  with  tho  second  and  thinl  frontal  convolutions ;  *,  upper  parietal  lobe  above  the 
Kul<*us  intvrparietalis ;  ^,  post<;rior  end  of  the  first  temp<>ral  sulcus  below  the  jjyrus  anini- 
laris ;  k\  apex  of  the  lamndoid  suture  of  the  skull  or  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  of  the  cor- 
t<'X  :  .f.  ^\rus  anjrularis;  //,  posterior  t^^rinination  of  the  norizontal  jiortion  of  rfie  fissure  of 
Sylviu^*;  z.  anterior  termination  of  the  first  tom]v)ral  sulcus;  «,  foot  of  the  first  frontal  con- 
volution ;  A,  boundary  between  ccR'bnim  aiul  cirel»i'llum. 

be  placed  at  any  dosirod  jM^rtion  of  tlio  s^ijritbil  iiu'ridian  and  at  any  angle  to 
the  siiiiK* — i.  e.,  to  tlie  line  (t  dvch.  With  tlie  aid  of  the  lateral  strip  one  de- 
termines fiM>ni  i'  (the  eentiv  of  ah)  forwanl  and  backward  at  an  angle  of  (50* 
the  obliipK'  meridians  c  fj  h  i  and  c  s  f  r,  and  likewise  from  tv  (half  of  ef)  at  an 
anj^le  of  iM)°  the  line  /r.r//  z.  The  two  oblique  meridians  cgh  i  and  C8ti\  as 
well  as  th<'  line  irxifz,  ai*e  divi<led  into  thi'ee  ecjiial  parts,  and  in  this  way 
the  chief  points  on  tlu^  surface  of  the  brain  can  be  accurately  marked  out  (see 
¥U^.  sr». 
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Appendix. 

Anatomy  and  deyelopment  of  the  frontal  sinuses. — Injuries. — Foreign  bodies. — Inflara- 
matorj  processes  (catarrh,  dropsy,  empyema). — Tumours. — Catheterization  and 
illumination  of  the  frontal  sinuses. 

§  24.  Iqnries  and  Diseases  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses. — For  an  under 
standing  of  the  injuries  and  diseases  of  tlie  frontal  sinuses  an  exact 
knowledge  of  their  anatomy  and  development  are  of  great  importance. 

The  frontal  sinuses  belong  to  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  and,  like 
all  accessory  cavities  of  this  organ,  are  at  first  circumscribed  pouches  of  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  covered  with  cartilage,  which  have  no  connection 
with  the  neighbouring  bone  (Dursy,  Kolliker).  The  cartilaginous  capsules 
disap])ear  finally,  and  cavities  are  formed  in  the  overlying  bone  to  receive 
the  mucous-membrane  sacs  which  have  gone  on  increasing  in  size.  These 
cavities  are  formed  by  the  absorption  of  bone.  Of  the  accessory  cavities  of 
the  nose,  the  ethmoidal  cells  and  the  antrum  of  Highmore  show  the  first 
rudiments  in  a  six-months-old  foetus.  The  development  of  the  former  goes 
on  quickly  while  that  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore  is  much  slower.  The 
development  of  the  sphenoidal  cells  and  the  frontal  sinuses  does  not  begin 
until  after  birth  and  is  very  variable.  The  latter  are  the  last  of  all  the  acces- 
sory cavities  to  develop,  and  increase  the  most  slowly  in  size.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  frontal  sinuses  as  regards  time  and  size  is  extremely  variable.  It 
is  usually  stated  that  in  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  year  they  should  be  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  but  not  infrequently  it  is  found  that  even  in  the  twentieth 
year  their  development  has  just  begun  from  divergence  of  the  two  lamcOla? 
of  the  frontal  bone.  Occasionally  they  are  absent  altogether.  Their  devel- 
opment seems  to  be  especially  retarded  by  the  persistence  of  the  frontal 
suture.  Among  twenty  skulls  with  a  frontal  suture,  the  frontal  sinuses  were 
entirely  wanting  in  four,  and  in  five  thej"  were  present  only  on  one  side 
(Welcker).  Their  size  is  very  variable.  There  is,  unfortunately,  no  method 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  recognise  and  measure  their  extent  from  the  out- 
side. Hamilton  obtained  the  following  averages  for  the  size  of  the  frontal 
sinuses :  two  and  two  fifths  inches  wide,  one  and  a  half  inch  high,  and  foinr 
fifths  of  an  inch  deep.  The  septum  between  the  two  sinuses,  which  is  some- 
times wanting,  is  only  rai-ely  found  in  the  median  line,  but  is  often  pushed 
some  di.stance  toward  one  side  or  the  other,  or  it  is  noti(;eably  oblique.  They 
sometimes  reach  a  very  great  size,  and  in  some  instances  have  been  found  to 
extend  to  tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  frontal  eminences,  into  the  roof  of  the 
orbits,  and  into  the  external  angular  process.  In  the  hog  and  elephant  it  is 
the  rule  to  find  extremely  large  frontal  sinuses,  and  in  fact  the  shape  of  the 
elephant's  head  is  largely  due  to  their  size. 

Lynries  of  the  Frontal  Sinnses. — Fractures  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  frontal  sinuses  are  mainly  caused  by  direct  violence.  Fractures  of 
the  posterior  wall  have  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull.     After  simple  fractures  of  the  an- 
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tenor  wall  emphysema  is  usually  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fore- 
head, eyelids,  and  cheeks,  produced  mainly  by  blowing  the  nose.  In 
an  exceptional  case  Despros  observed  a  subcutaneous  emphysema  of 
almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  body,  resulting  from  a  fall  upon  the 
frontal  region.  If  one  directs  a  patient  with  a  simple  fracture  of  tlie 
anterior  wall  of  a  frontal  sinus  to  close  the  mouth  and  nostrils  and 
then  blow,  one  can  locate  more  exactly  the  injury  at  that  point  where 
air  is  driven  out  beneath  the  skin.  Even  deep  depressions  of  the 
frontal  sinuses  in  fractures  of  the  skull  often  involve  only  the  anterior 
wall,  and  the  posterior  wall  may  remain  intact,  so  that  the  fracture 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  cranial  cavity. 

Wounds  or  compoimd  fractures  which  opened  the  frontal  sinuses 
were  at  one  time  erroneously  regarded  as  especially  dangerous.  The 
main  point  is  whether  the  posterior  wall  is  injured  and  in  this  way  the 
cranial  cavity  opened.  If  this  is  the  case,  death  from  suppurative 
meningitis  can  easily  occur  from  the  entrance  of  pyogenic  micro- 
organisms, from  the  frontal  sinuses  into  the  cranial  cavity  (see  §  9,  Frac- 
tures of  the  Base).  In  open  wounds  of  the  sinuses  air  escapes  exter- 
nally when  the  patient  blows  his  nose.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  frontal  sinus  has  l)een  exposed  by  an  injury 
but  is  intact,  one  sees,  corresponding  to  the  respiration,  a  rhythmic  rise 
and  fall  of  the  exposed  nmcous  membrane  which  has  even  l)een  mis- 
taken for  prolapse  of  the  brain.  After  the  frontal  sinuses  have  been 
opened  fistulsB  sometimes  result,  especially  in  the  case  of  wounds  with 
a  loss  of  tissue  and  necrosis  due  to  compound  comminuted  fractures. 
If  their  anterior  wall  has  teen  largely  destroyed,  they  may  become 
completely  obliterated  by  the  formation  of  granulations  and  approxi- 
mation of  the  walls. 

Forci«i^ii  bodies,  such  as  Imllets,  spear-tips,  etc.,  often  remain  for 
years  within  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  are  discharged  spontaneously 
through  the  anterior  or  posterior  narcs.  Occasionally  foreign  bodies 
have  given  rise  to  profuse  suppuration,  resulting  in  death  from  menin- 
gitis or  abscess  of  the  bniin.  As  regjirds  insects  in  these  cavities  the 
reader  is  referred  to  page  177. 

The  treatment  nf  fractures  and  wounds  of  the  reirion  of  the  fnmtal 
sinuses  follows  the  ironeral  rules  for  fractures  of  the  skull.  For  em- 
l)hyj?ema  the  application  of  a  compressive  l)andage  is  advisable.  Den 
pressed  fractures  of  their  anterior  wall  can  be  left  alone,  and  only  in 
case  of  splintering  of  the  posterior  wall  with  corresponding  focal  symp- 
toms should  operative  measures  be  adopted  and  the  fragment*  removed- 
One  should  always  provide  for  a  suHicient  escape  of  the  secretion  from 
the  sinns  towanl  the  n«>so,  and  if  necessary  in  coniponnd  fnictures,  a 
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drainage-tube  may  be  passed  from  the  sinus  into  the  nose  as  far  as  its 
external  opening.  It  is  a  very  good  plan,  in  fractures  of  the  posterior 
wall,  to  pack  the  sinus  with  sterile  iodoform  gauze,  after  chiselling  it 
open  or  enlarging  the  hole  in  its  anterior  wall.  Defects  in  the  anterior 
wall  may  be  covered  with  plastic  flaps  of  skin  and  periosteum. 

DiBeases  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses. — Of  the  diseases  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
I  shall  mention  first  catarrh  of  these  cavities,  secondary  to  catarrh  of 
the  nose,  and  causing  a  characteristic  headache  in  this  region.  In 
consequence  of  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane,  due  to  a  catarrh  of 
long  standing  or  other  inflammatory  processes,  or  tumours  of  the  nasal 
cavity  or  frontal  sinuses,  the  outlet  toward  the  nose  may  become 
plugged  up,  and,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  a  mucous  or  purulent 
secretion,  dropsy  or  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinuses  may  ensue,  with 
secondary  gradually  increasing  distention  of  the  same.  The  dilatation 
takes  place  mainly  toward  the  orbits,  so  that  the  bulb  may  become 
displaced  outward  and  downward. 

An  accumulation  of  blood  (hematoma  of  the  frontal  sinuses)  has 
been  observed  to  cause  a  marked  distention  of  the  sinus  in  question 
(Billroth). 

Empyema  or  abscess  of  the  frontal  sinuses  usually  originates  from 
some  process  within  the  nasal  cavity  which  may  be  a  severe  infectious 
inflammation,  involving  not  only  the  sinuses,  but  also  the  Eustachian 
tubes,  middle  ear,  and  both  antrums  of  Iliglmaore.  It  may  also  be  the 
result  of  tubercular  or  syphilitic  caries  and  necrosis,  of  injuries,  foreign 
bodies,  and  tumours  (see  below).  Insects,  such  as  the  diptera  larvae, 
and  the  scolopendra^  have  been  known  to  cause  persistent  and  very 
painful  suppuration  within  the  frontal  sinuses. 

The  symptoms  of  empyema  depend  upon  whether  it  is  an  acute  or 
chronic  process.  In  the  acute  collections  of  pus  the  pain,  swelKng, 
ocular  and  nasal  disturbances,  etc.,  begin  much  more  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently, usually  with  the  symptoms  of  fever,  while  in  the  chronic  cases  a 
dull,  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  frontal  region,  and  a  more  profuse  secre- 
tion from  the  nose,  are  present  for  some  time  before  the  swelling.  As 
long  as  the  purulent  discharge  escapes  through  the  nose,  headache  is 
usually  the  only  symptom.  If,  however,  retention  of  the  secretion 
takes  place  from  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and 
frontal  sinuses  in  the  vicinity  of  their  outlet,  or  from  inspissation  of  the 
pus,  the  sinuses  may  gradually  become  enlarged  and  the  bony  walls  grow 
constantly  thinner.  At  times  the  outlet  may  become  patent  again,  re- 
sulting in  the  discharge  of  large  amounts  of  pus.  Moreover,  when  the 
patient  blows  his  nose,  a  considerable  discharge  of  pus  takes  place. 
Finally,  the  empyema  may  perforate  externally  or  into  the  nose,  orbit, 
18 
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or  cranial  cavity,  and  when  the  latter  occurs  death  may  result  from 
acute  meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis  with  pyaemia.  If  the  sinus  be- 
comes enlarged  toward  the  orbit,  the  bulb  becomes  correspondingly 
affected,  being  displaced  downward  and  outward,  and  diplopia  results, 
followed  often  by  blindness  from  atrophy  of  the  bulb.     K  the  abscess 

perforates  into  the  orbit,  suppurative 
periostitis  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit 
with  secondary  orbital  cellulitis  may 
follow.  The  anterior  wall  becomes 
sometimes  so  thin  that  it  crackles 
on  pressure.  In  consequence  of  per- 
foration of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
sinus,  air  may  collect  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  forehead,  forming  a  tym- 
panitic swelling,  as  in  Warren's  case 
(Fig.  86).  For  a  description  of  col- 
lections of  air  beneath  the  scalp 
(pneumatocele  capitis,  pneumatocele 
sincipitalis)  see  page  22. 

Of  the  complications  that  have 
been  mentioned,  the  cerebral  dis- 
turbances are  the  most  important, 
whi(*h  sometimes  begin  with  antemia  and  optic  neuritis.  Of  forty- 
eight  cases  of  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinuses  collected  by  A.  Richards, 
six  proved  fatal,  and  of  these,  four  died  of  brain  abscess,  one  of  menin- 
gitis, and  one  of  albuminuria. 

The  treatment  of  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinuses  should  begin 
with  a  treatment  of  the  nasal  catarrh  by  means  of  astringent  irriga- 
tions, nasal  douches,  cauterization  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  etc. 
Politzer's  method  (see  Diseases  of  the  Ear)  is  also  of  use  in  removing 
the  plugs  of  purulent  material.  Of  late,  catarrhal  and  suppurative 
processes  in  the  frontid  sinuses  have  been  successfully  treated  by  pass- 
ing a  small  silver  tube  up  through  the  nose  into  the  sinus  and  irrigat- 
ing it  (Jurasz,  Ilartmann,  Choleva).  This  manceuvre  (see  page  181), 
however,  as  Katzenstein  also  says,  is,  even  under  nonnal  conditions,  not 
easy  and  may  be  impossible.  Schaffcr,  Winckler,  and  others  recom- 
mend perforation  of  the  flo(^r  of  the  sinus  by  mejuis  of  a  metallic 
probe  passed  up  alon^ic  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  between  the  septum  and 
middle  turbinated  bone.  The  interior  of  the  nose  should  first  be  co- 
cainized. The  sinus  is  then  irrii^ated  bv  means  of  a  curved  tube.  I 
have  found  that  the  best  way  is  to  open  the  sinus  from  in  front  by 
means  of  the  chisel  and  mallet.     The  dimensions  of  the  frontal  sinusea 


Fi«.  80.— Pneumatocele  capitifi  in  a  man  ol 
f'>rty-five  ilue  to  necrosis  of  the  walls  of 
the  fnmtul  einuBOB  following  traumatic 
suppuration  (Mason  Warren)! 
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are,  as  we  saw  on  page  175,  very  variable,  and  there  are  no  external 
landmarks  corresponding  to  this  variation  in  their  size.  One  is  surest 
to  strike  the  frontal  sinus  by  applying  the  chisel  somewhat  obliquely 
at  a  point  above,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose  just  over 
the  inner  portion  of  the  eyebrows  and  to  one  side  of  the  middle  of 
the  frontal  bone.  If  there  is  already  a  defect  in  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  frontal  sinus,  the  latter  is  exposed  by  an  incision,  and  the  opening 
in  the  bone  enlarged,  when  necessary,  with  a  rongeur  forceps  or  chisel. 
The  same  method  is  pursued  in  caae  of  a  fistula.  After  opening  the 
frontal  sinus,  the  discharge  of  the  pus  into  the  nasal  cavity  must  be  re- 
established by  pushing  through  the  normal  outlet  on  the  lower  inner 
wall  of  the  sinus  a  large  probe,  trocar,  small  sharp  spoon,  or  small 
knife,  thus  forming  a  sufliciently  wide  communication  between  the 
frontal  sinus  and  nasal  cavity.  For  the  first  few  days  a  drainage-tube 
is  passed  through  from  the  frontal  sinus  to  the  outer  nasal  opening. 

Dropsy  of  the  frontal  sinuses  develops  in  much  the  same  way  as  em- 
pyema by  the  accumulation  of  mucus  due  to  closure  of  the  outlet  into 
the  nose,  and  is  very  frequently  combined  with  the  fonnation  of  mu- 
cous polyps  and  mucous  cysts.  Occasionally  an  echinococcus  cyst  is 
found. 

The  treatment  of  dropsy  is  similar  to  that  of  empyema.  Any 
mucous  polyps  that  may  be  present  should  be  thoroughly  removed  (see 
also  Nasal  Cavity). 

TumouTB  of  the  Frontal  Simues. — The  tumours  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
are  mucous  polyps,  mucous  cysts,  fibrous  polyps,  carcinomata,  and,  most 
frequent  of  all,  osteomata.  Weinlechner  observed  a  cholestetitoma 
following  a  chronic  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus.  All  these  tumours 
may  cause  the  frontal  sinuses  to  become  very  much  distended. 

Among  the  neoplasms  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  the  osteoma  is  the 
most  common.  Bomhaupt  collected  from  literature,  in  addition  to  a 
case  of  Yolkmann's,  twenty-three  cases  of  osteoma.  They  are  not 
infrequently  observed  in  the  other  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  in- 
cluding the  ethmoidal  and  sphenoidal  cells,  antrum  of  Highmore,  and 
in  the  nasal  cavity  itself.  They  develop  most  frequently  in  the 
ethmoid  bone  and  grow  from  here  into  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  more 
rarely  the  nasal  cavity.  In  the  same  way  an  osteoma  may  originate  in 
tlie  sphenoid  bone  or  the  different  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose.  The 
frequency  with  which  osteomata  develop  in  the  ethmoid  bone  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  remains  of  foetal  cartilage  persist  for  a  long 
time  here,  and  form  the  nuclei  of  osteomata.  Osteomata  begin,  as  a 
rule,  as  enchondromata  and  then  become  ossified  by  degrees.  They 
develop  principally  in  early  life,  and  are  usually  characterized  by  a  very 
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filow  growth.  They  can  be  inutakeD  at  first  sight  for  polyps,  as  they 
are  generally  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  Tbey  sometimes  per- 
forate the  walls  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  grow  into  the  neighbouring 
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cavities,  especially  the  i>rbit  (see  Fig.  89),  notte,  and  cranial  cavity,  and 
cause  corresponding  Bymptoms,  such  as  neural^  of  the  supra-orbital 
nerve,  disturbances  of  vision  going  on  to  complete  bhndness,  panilysee, 
meningitis,  brain  abscess,  eU:. 

It  is  of  R])ccinl  ijiterest  to  note  that  osteomata  of  the  frontal  sinuKcs 
and  the  otlicr  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  sometiinee  become  sepa- 


rated at  tlie  '\Hiiut  of  attachment  of  their  pedicle  hs  tlic  result  of  sap- 
puration,  necrosiis  iJres,-*ure  Htrophy,  and  nmro  rarely  traumatism.  One 
tlien  lindK  necrotic  cmuTetioiis  of  bone  Ulead  ocitcDmata)  lying  com- 
pletely  free  in  the  siaue  I  Uolbeau,  author).     1  removed  two  dead  oeteo- 
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mata  from  the  frontal  siniis  of  a  fifty-tliree-year-old  peasant  woman, 
and  a  third  from  the  nasal  cavity.  The  tumours  had  developed  early 
in  life.  The  two  bony  concretions  in  the  frontal  sinus  were  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  ^g  and  walnot  respectively.  The  one  in  the  nasal  cavity 
protruded  through  the  external  nasal  opening  and  extended  back  to 
the  poeterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  All  three  had  originated  in  the 
ethmoid  hone  (see  also  Langenbeck's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxxii). 

Osteomata  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and  other  tumours  are  to  be  re- 
moved by  chiselling  open  the  sinuses,  especially  if  they  cause  mucli 
trouble,  or  the  sight  or  life  of  the  patient  is  endangered.  According 
to  Berlin,  the  mortality  of  operative  removal  of  osteomata  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  is  thirty-eight  per  cent  (meningitis).  In  my  opinion,  the  re- 
moval of  osteomata  of  the  frontal  sinuses  should  never  be  delayed  too 
long,  as  it  is  probably  for  this  reason  that  the  operation  has  such  a  high 
mortality.     The  strictest  asepsis  must,  of  course,  be  observed. 

One  is  surest  of  finding  the  frontal  sinuses  by  going  in  above  and 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  and  to  one  side  of  the  median 
line  of  the  frontal  bone  (see  page  179). 

For  air  tumours  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (pneumatocele  capitis  or 
sincipitalis),  see  page  23  and  page  IIS,  Fig.  86. 


KatEenstein, 
n  several  in- 


CatbeterizatiOB  of  the  Frontal  Siniuei.— jumsz,  Cholcva, 
Hartmanu,  and  others  have  catheterized  the  frontal  a 
stances  from  within  the  nasal  cavity. 
It  is  indicated  particularly  in  ca- 
tarrhal and  suppurative  inllanima- 
tioiisof  these  cavities.  Jtiraaz  recom- 
mends for  this  purpose  extremely  thin 
BJlver  probes  with  a  knob  at  the  end 
or  fisli-bone  probes.  It  is  difficult 
lo  Bad  the  communicating  opening 
(naso-frontal  duct)  between  the  nose 
and  frontal  sinus,  as  its  position  va- 
ries very  much.  The  front  portion 
of  the  infundibulum  in  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone  is  always  tlie  place  to  look  for 
the  oritice  of  the  canal  leading  from 
tbe  frontal  sinus.  One  finds  first  the 
anterior  beak  of  the  middle  turbid 
nated  bone ;  between  tliis  and  the 
unciftirm  process  of  the  ethmoid  Ixinc  the  infundibulum  fonns  a  fossa,  and 
the  upper  rouiided-olf  part  of  this  fossa  is  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  Tbe  canal, 
which  is  partly  straight  and  partly  curved,  is,  according  to  Hausberg  and 
Clioleva,  three  to  teu  millimetres  in  length,  and  according  to  others  as  much 
as  twelve  to  sixteen  millimetres.     The  entrance  into  tbe  naso-tront;il  duct 
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may  be  made  ditiicult  by  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the  middle  turbinated 
bone,  the  unciform  process,  and  the  bulla  ethmoidalis  (Hartmann).  If  the 
frontal  sinus  can  be  reached  with  sufficient  ease  from  the  nasal  cavity,  an 
empyema  can  be  cured  by  catheterizi ng  the  sinus  or  pcrforatinjpr  the  floor 
of  the  same  and  irrigating  it  without  oi)ening  it  from  in  front  The  surest 
method,  however,  of  treating  diseases  of  the  frontal  sinuses,  es[>ecially  em- 
pyema, is,  according  to  my  exi)erience,  to  open  the  frontal  sinus  from  in 
front,  and  secure  free  drainage  by  enlargement  of  the  outlet  into  the  nose 
with  a  trocar,  for  example,  or  a  sharp  spoon. 

Vohs(^n  has  devised  a  special  apparatus  for  illumination  of  the  frontal 
sinuses  similar  to  that  for  illuminating  the  antrum  of  Highmore  (see  Ber- 
liner klinische  Wochenschrift,  1890,  Nos.  12  and  46). 


CHAPTER  IV. 

INJUKIE8   AND   DISEASES   OF   THE    FACE   (OKBITAL   REGION,    CHEEKS,    LIPS). 

Congenital  malformaiions  of  the  face  (harelip,  and  other  fissure  formations  and  de- 
formities). 

Injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  (wounds,  cephalic  tetanus,  bums,  frost- 
bite).—Ligation  of  the  arteries  of  the  face. 

Disectses  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face :  Furuncle.— Carbuncle. — Malignant 
pustule.— Glanders. — Noma. — Sycosis. — Eczema. — Erysipelas. — Lupus. — Syphilis. 
— Tumours.— Pulsating  exophthalmos,  and  other  surgical  diseases  of  the  orbit — 
Enucleation  of  the  eyeball.  Pl<i8tic  operations  on  the  face :  Blepharoplasty  (for- 
mation of  a  lid),  cheiloplasty  (formation  of  a  lip),  stomatoplasty  (formation  of  a 
mouth),  meloplasty  (formation  of  a  cheek). 

§  25.  Congenital  Malfonnations  of  the  Face.— Congenital  malforma- 
tions of  the  face  are  due  to  disturbances  in  its  normal  development  in 
the  first  weeks  of  fcetal  life. 

There  are  formed  in  the  foetus,  near  the  end  of  the  second  week,  four  deep 
clefts  on  each  side  below  the  cephalic  extremity — the  so-called  visceral  or 
branchial  clefts.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  branchial  clefts  in  birds 
and  mammals  were  complete  fissures.  His,  however,  has  shown  that  they 
are  only  furrows  or  pockets,  which  are  closed  by  delicate  membranes  con- 
sisting at  the  thinnest  parts  only  of  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  of  the  phai*- 
ynx.  Bom,  Kolliker,  and  others  have  since  adopted  this  view  of  His.  The 
designation  branchial  furrow  is  therefore  more  accurate.  In  pathological 
cases  a  branchial  furrow  may  no  doubt  break  though  into  the  pharynx— e.  g., 
in  a  congenital  fistula  of  the  neck  that  does  not  end  blindly  (see  Neck). 

There. goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  formation  of  these  branchial  furrows  the 
appearance  of  the  so-called  visceral  or  branchial  arches,  inasmuch  as  the 
tissue  l>etween  the  furrows  becomes  thickened  from  behind  forward.  The 
first  of  these  branchial  arches  lies  between  the  oval  aperture  and  the  first 
branchial  furrow,  the  second  between  the  first  and  second  furrows,  the  third 
between  the  second  and  third,  and  the  last,  the  fourth,  between  the  third  and 
fourth  furrows. 

The  neck  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  the  three  lower  branchial  arches 
in  the  median  line  and  with  one  another. 

The  face  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  various  processes  which  grow 
out  from  the  first  or  mandibular  arch  and  from  the  frontal  portion  of  the 
skull  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  buccal  cleft  (see  Fig.  92).  The  superior 
maxillary  process  grows  out  of  the  first  branchial  arch  backward  and  upwarti 
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^  MB  we  «iw  on  page  175,  very  variable,  and  there  are  no  external 

I^MAdmariu  mmwponding  to  Uiig  variiition  in  their  size.     One  ie  eiirest 

^Kx  strike  the  frtmtal  Biniie  bj  applying  the  chisel  Bomewhat  obliquely 

MA  a  point  attove,  and  to  the  outer  aide  of  the  root  of  tlie  nose  just  over 

"VSie  inner  portion  *»f  tlie  eyebrows  and  to  one  side  of  the  middle  of 

tile  frontal  bone.     If  there  is  already  a  defect  in  tlie  anterii.r  wall  of 

lihm  fruDtsl  einus,  the  latter  is  exposed  hy  an  itieiaion,  and  the  o[>ening 

in  cfa«  bone  enlarged,  when  necessary,  with  a  rongeur  forceps  or  chisel. 

Tbe  flame  melhiid  h  pursued  in  ease  of  a  tistula.     After  opening  the 

buBtal  «uia&,  die  discharge  of  the  pus  into  the  nasal  cavity  must  he  re- 

tttablisbed  by  pushing  through  the  normal  outlet  on  the  lower  inner 

*»11  of  tile  sinus  a  large  jirobe,  trocar,  small  sharp  spoon,  fir  snjall 

knife,  tlins   fomiiiig  u  sufficiently  wide  communication  between  the 

(pintMl  r>laa^  and  nasal  cavity.     For  the  first  few  days  a  drainage-tuhe 

it  paired  through  from  tlie  frontal  sinus  to  the  outer  uasal  opening. 

Ont/iHif  of  tbe  frontal  sinuj^ee  develops  in  much  the  same  way  as  em- 
pyema by  the  accnmulation  of  mucus  due  to  closure  of  the  outlet  into 
the  oobv,  and  \s  ver\'  frequently  combined  with  the  fonnation  of  nm- 
ixiofi  {Hjlypo  nnd  macoue  cysts.  Occasionally  an  echinococcus  cyst  is 
futind. 

The   treatment  of  dropsy  is  similar  to  that  of  empyema.     Any 
tna(\>iijs  polyps  that  may  he  present  should  be  thoroughly  removed  (see 
.  NasJ  <  'avity  \. 

Tmonn  of  the  Frontal  8iimMi.~The  tunionrs  of  the  frontal  sinnaes 

t  miK->>ns  jwilyps,  nmcou!-  cystf',  tilirous  poly]>6,  carcinoraata,  and,  most 

:  of  all,  osteoinatit.     Wcinlechner    iib6er\'ed  a  cholei-teatoina 

r«  chronic  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus.     All  these  tumours 

k  tlie  frontal  sinuses  to  become  very  much  distended. 

;  llie  neoplasms  of  tbe  frontal  sinuses,  tbe  osteoma  is  the 

Bomhanpt  collected  from  htemtnre,  in  addition  to  a 

'  of  Vulkmann's,  twenty-three  cases  of  osteoma.      They  are  not 

mtly  oimerved  in  tlie  other  accessory  caritiee  of  the  nose,  in- 

;  the  elbmnidal  and  sphenoidal  cells,  antrum  of  Ilighniore,  and 

I   the   lunl   i-avity    itself.      They  develop   most   frequently  in    the 

loid  Iwne  and  grow  from  here  into  tlie  frontal  sinuses,  or  more 

ely  the  nasal  cavity.     In  tbe  same  way  an  osteoma  may  ori^uate  in 

I  •pliontMd  Iktuc  or  the  different  accessory  cavities  of  tLe  nose.     The 

r  wirti  which  osteomata  develop  in  the  ethmoid  bone  is  e.\- 

I  liy  the  fact  that  remains  of  ftetal  cartilage  persist  for  a  long 

:  here,  and  form  the  nuclei  of  osteomata.     Osteomata  begin,  as  a 

I'Bnchitndromata  and  then  tiecome  ossified  hy  degrees.     They 

Incipally  in  early  life,  and  are  usually  cbaract*riKed  by  a  very 
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matii  from  tli©  fnmtul  einns  of  a  fifty -tliree-yt*ar-o]d  peasant  woman, 
and  tt  third  from  the  na«al  cavity.  Tlie  tuiiiourB  hod  developed  early 
in  life.  TTie  two  bony  concretions  in  the  frontal  einuH  were  tlie  size 
of  a  pigicon's  egg  and  walnut  respectively.  The  one  in  the  naeal  cavity 
pn>tnidM]  through  the  external  nasal  opening  and  extended  ha^'k  to 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  All  three  had  ori^uatetl  iu  the 
ethnxMd  bwne  (eee  also  I^ngen beck's  Archiv.  Bd.  ssxii), 

<!>Kte«mata  of  the  frontal  einiises  and  other  tuiuoiirg  are  to  be  re- 
moved by  phiaelling  open  the  sinnses,  eBpeiiially  if  they  cause  much 
tTiMtlile,  or  the  eight  or  life  of  the  patieut  is  endangered.  According 
to  Berlin,  the  mortality  of  operative  removal  of  oeteoniata  of  the  frontal 
suiafCH  i*  thirty -eight  per  cent  (raeuingitis).  In  my  opmion,  the  re- 
n»vml  nf  oeteoniata  of  the  frontal  dnnttes  should  never  he  delayed  too 
kmff.  »  it  U  prol>ably  for  this  reason  that  the  operation  has  such  a  high 
morcalitr.     The  strictest  asepsis  must,  of  course,  be  observed. 

One  ie  Biireiit  of  finding  the  frontal  sinuses  by  going  iu  aijove  and 
to  tW  outer  side  of  the  root  of  the  nose,  aud  to  one  side  of  the  median 
uf  the  fnmlal  l>one  (see  page  170). 

For  air  mmonrs  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (pneumatocele  capitis  or 
pitalist,  sec  page  23  and  page  178,  Fig.  86. 

Catheterisatioi)  of  the  Frontal  Sinnsea.— .luraaz,  Choleva.  Eatzenst«in. 
HajIiiuiiu.  uiii]  ollicrs  liiivo  i-atln.'li.'rLzed  the  frontal  sinuses  iu  several  iu- 
^tfanrrs  fmru  witliiu  the  uumiI  i-avily. 
■ndicjiUH]   purliculurly  in  ea- 
il  mil)  tnippunitjve    iuflaiuina- 
•if  ItiKSe L'uvities.    Jiirasz  recom- 
\»  far  IbiH  purpose  extremely  Ihin 
r  ptuIms  with  a  knob  at  the  end 
b-boiw  prober.     It  ia  difficult 
1  the  communicating  opening 
lI  duct)  bt^tweeii  llie  nose 
I  mnus,  HB  its  {Hisition  va- 
r  much.    Tlie  front  portion 
■  mfnndibulitui  iu  the  anterior 
nity  ttt  the  middle  turbinated 
■  always  tlip  place  to  look  for 
e  ofiilm  nt  tlw  canal  leading  from 
p  fnmtal  fdnUH.    Otii-  finds  tirst  tlitr 
■  brak  of  llip  middle  turbi- 
I  bone ;    Iwtwn'n  this  and  Ibe 

t  pnxvss  of  the  i^tbinoid  bone  the  infnndibulum  forms  a  fosta.  and 

r  muniiMl-oir  part  of  this  fossa  ia  tlie  moutli  of  the  canal.    The  canal, 

lii  pulJy  atniglit  and  portly  curved,  in,  according-  to  Huusbcrg  and 

«lu  ten  milliniPtrcs  in  Irngtli.  and  according  to  othcra  as  much 

■  bt  iixtwD  milliinotrea.     Th«  entrance  into  the  naso-fronUl  duct 
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fmntnl  I>inu^^^r  iii  Ili«  vu'initj  oi  tiic  Hiiamo 
turliiualed  buue  <■  m  ;  c  i,  l<iwi-r  (urliiiiKtod 
bnii3 :  S,  elhntoiilBl  wile  (lliti  onler  -wll  it 
nnBoiKd  sbnwiniE  tbs  iiKul  muMliwin,  UiB 
etluDiiulBl  eeUr,  luut  ilie  fmnul  •inu■^ 
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*!«>    ntSEASE8   "F   THE    FACE   t^i'RBITAL    REtilOM,    CHEEKS,    LIPh). 

(mI  nal/ormtftoiu  uf  the  face  (h&relip,  and  other  Assure  [omations  and  cle- 

li^tiritt  of  lfa«  mft  p«rts  of  the  face  (wounds,  cephalic  telaaus,  burns,  frnst- 
fattrv — Ligation  of  the  arlerica  of  Ibe  (ace. 

J)unuu   of   the   soft   parW  of   the   face :   PuruDcle. — Carliunt^le. — Malignant 
pnatuln. — (ilandere. — Noma. — Svco^is.  —  Eczema. —  Brysipciln^. —  Lnpua. — S.vphiljs. 
~       nun. — PiilMLinf;  eiophtbaliDoa.  and  other  surreal  diseasee  of  the  orbit. — 
rwioa  of  the  evehall.     Plattie  oprrationt  on  the  face :  Blcpharoplosty  (for- 
of  a  lid).  cheilnplaBt;  (formation  of  a  lip).  stomatDplaaty  (formation  of  a 
I,  (Deloplastj-  (lonnation  of  a  cheek). 

j  25.  Con^nital  Halformationi  of  the  Face.—Ctin genital  inalformn- 
vf  tiie  fm-e  art'  due  to  disturbarnes  Lii  its  norma]  developmeut  in 
nrt  wwks  uf  fttttil  life. 

irpp  arc  f<imit.><l  iii  the  ftptus.  near  lite  end  of  tlie  sei^ond  week,  four  deep 
Dti  f«ch  Bidc'  below  the  cephalic  extremity — the  so-called  visceral  or 
moliia!  clrfls.     It  wjta  formerly  supposed  that  tLe  bmiichial  clefts  in  birds 
I  nuuiiftutU  were  i-ompiete  Assures.     His.  however,  has  aliuwn  that  lliey 
laly  lumiws  or  pockets,  which  are  closed  by  delicate  membranes  con- 
t  the  Ihiuuest  fuirts  uiily  of  the  ectoderm  and  entoderm  of  the  phar- 
I.  Ktilliker.  and  others  hare  since  adopted  tliis  view  of  His.     Tlie 
branchial  furrow  is  therefore  more  accurate.     In  putliolo|fic«l 
■hial  furrow  may  no  doubt  break  though  into  the  pharynx— e.  g.. 
fn  a  rani^nital  fuitula  of  the  neck  that  does  not  end  blindly  {ae*:  Neck). 

Tberf  frnea  haod  in  hand  with  the  formation  of  these  branchial  furrows  the 

ap|i*>ar«ni:*  of  the  an-called  visceral  or  hnuichial  arches,  inasmuch  as  the 

e  brtwrrn  thr  fumiwH  becomes  thickened  from  behind  forward.    The 

t  of  ttmi'  bninrhiul  nrclies  lies  between  the  oval  aperture  and  tiie  tirst 

icbijJ  fumiw,  thr*  swond  between  the  Hrst  and  second  furrows,  the  third 

cond  and  third,  and  the  last,  the  fourth,  between  Uie  third  and 

h  fuTTOWflt. 

"ntf  Mvic  b  formed  by  the  coalewence  of  the  three  lower  branchial  arches 

H  Uw  iu«diau  line  and  with  one  another. 

The  fac*  is  form<id  by  the  eoaleseenre  ()f  various  processes  whicJi  grow 

out  from  th«-  Hrrt  or  aiandibnlar  arch  and  from  the  frontal  [wption  of  the 

akull  in  thr  neighbourhood  of  the  buccal  cleft  (see  Fig.  !I2).     The  superior 

iillar7  priKK^ivi  grows  out  of  the  (irsl  hranchiul  urcli  backwurd  and  upivnrd 
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frontal 
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Lateral 

frontal 
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maxillary 

process. 


First  branchial  arch. 

Fio.  92.— Head  of  the  fcetus  of  a  rabbit 
fourteen  days  old  (UIh). 


from  the  buccal  cleft.  The  frontal  process  grows  down  from  above,  between 
the  two  superior  maxillary  processes.  This  frontal  process  is  then  divided 
into  a  middle  process  and  two  lateral  ones.    The  middle  frontij  process  is 

separated  from  the  lateral  one  on  each 
side  by  the  nasal  furrow.  The  middle 
frontal  process  is  then  again  divided 
into  halves  by  a  median  incisure.  From 
the  superior  maxillary  processes  which 
grow  upward  laterally  from  the  buccal 
cleft,  the  cheeks,  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  upper  lip,  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  two 
halves  of  the  soft  palate  are  formed. 
The  frontal  process  contains  the  anlage 
of  the  external  nose,  the  ethmoid  bone 
and  cartilaginous  septum,  the  lacuna  of 
the  upper  lip,  the  intermaxillary  bones, 
and  the  vomer.  The  first  branchial  arch 
subsequently  becomes  the  lower  jaw  and 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  tongue  grows  from  the  region  of  the  three  superior 
branchial  arches  into  the  oral  aperture.  From  coalescence  of  the  parts 
named  with  one  another  and  in  the  median  line,  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
face  is  formed  in  which  the  nares  and  the  oral  aperture  persist  as  remains  of 
the  wide-open  buccal  cleft. 

All  the  branchial  clefts  disappear  in  the  course  of  the  later  development 
of  mammals  and  birds  except  the  first,  from  which  are  formed  the  external 
auditory  canal,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  congenital  malformations  of  the  face  owe  their  origin  to  the  above- 
mentioned  foDtal  clefts.  If  coalescence  of  the  edges  of  the  fcetal  clefts  does 
not  take  place,  abnormal  fissures  result.  If  the  coalescence  exceeds  the 
normal  limits,  so-called  atrcsite  result. 

The  causes  of  malformations  of  the  face  are  not  well  understood.  It  is 
perhaps  owing  to  mechanical  factors  that  the  coalescence  of  the  single  parts 
is  prevented — e.  g..  the  interposition  of  portions  of  tissue  in  the  fcetal  clefts 
or  furrows,  or  abnormal  intracranial  pressurti  (hydrocephalus,  cephaloceles). 
Hereditary  transmission  is  comparatively  frequent,  through  the  mother 
chiofiy,  and  but  rarely  tln*ough  the  father. 

Harelip. — Tlie  most  common  congenital  fissure  formation  is  hare- 
lip, in  whicli  tliere  is  a  fissure  of  the  upper  lip  which  is  frequently 
combined  witli  a  cleft  of  tlie  alveolar  process  and  the  hard  and  soft 
palate,  the  so-called  cleft  j)alate.  The  fissure  in  the  lip  and  in  the  bone 
almost  always  lies  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  whereas  the  cleft  of 
the  soft  palate  and  the  uvula  is  always  in  the  middle,  since  the  latter 
arise  from  direct  union  of  the  palate  j)rocesses  in  the  middle  line  with- 
out co-operation  of  the  frontal  process. 

Harelip  is  caused  by  defective  or  complete  absence  of  coalescence 
of  the  middle  frontal  process  with  the  superior  maxillary  process  (Th. 
Kolliker),  or  by  the  failure  of  the  lateral  frontal  and  the  middle  frontal 
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processes  to  unite  (Albrecht,  see  Fig.  92).  It  may  be  single  or  double, 
and  incomplete  or  complete,  reaching  into  the  nostril  (see  Figs.  93,  94). 
Single  harelip  is  more  frequent  on  the  left  side,  and  occurs  oftener  in 


Hfi 


Fio.  98  a.  Fio.  93  b.  Fio.  93  c. 

VariouB  degrees  of  simple  hare-lip. 

boys  than  in  girls.  According  to  E.  Miiller,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy 
cases,  one  hundred  and  seventy  occurred  in  boys  and  one  hundred  in 
girls ;  and  the  cleft  in  the  cases  of  single  harelip  occurred  one  hundred 
and  forty -two  times  on  the  left  side  and  only  sixty -two  times  on  the 
right  side.  In  cases  of  incomplete  fissure  of  the  lip,  a  cicatricid  line 
sometimes  extends  upward  from  the  cleft  similar  to  the  rhaphe  on  the 
perinseum.  Trendelenburg  properly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  histo- 
logically no  true  cicatrix  can  be  demonstrated,  but  that  coalescence  of 
the  tissue  is  here  altogether  normal.     Something  similar  is  observed 


Fio.  94  *.  Fio.  94  c. 

VariouA  degrees  of  double  hare-lip. 

also  in  oblique  facial  clefts  (see  Fig.  100,  page  189)  and  in  clefts  of  the 
palate. 

As  has  been  said,  harelip  is  often  combined  with  cleft  of  the  alveo- 
lar process  and  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  (cleft  palate,  or  wolfs  jaw). 

Clefts  in  the  alveolar  process  vary  very  much  in  length  and  breadth. 
They  either  terminate  in  the  region  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal  or 
extend  farther  into  the  hard  palate. 

To  the  single  or  double  fissure  of  the  alveolar  process  is  often  added 
a  single  or  double  cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  which  may  then  continue  on 
to  a  complete  or  incomplete  cleft  of  the  soft  palate,  which  is  always 
single  and  situated  in  the  middle  line. 

In  double  harelip  especially,  with  or  without  cleft  palate,  the  inter- 
maxillary bone  is  sometimes  pushed  forward  by  the  vomer  so  as  to 
form  a  protrusion  resembUng  a  "  pope's  nose  "  or  snout  (see  Fig.  95). 
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In  other  cases  of  double  liarelip  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  in  line  with 

the  alveolar  arch,  whereby  the  operation  for  closure  of  the  labial  cleft 

is  naturally  made  much  easier. 

Clefts  of  the  palate  also  frequently  occur  independently  of  harelip 

or  fissure  of  the  alveolar  arch.     Clefts  of  the  hard  palate  arise  when 

the  two  palate  processes  wholly  or  partially  fail  to 
unite.  In  cases  of  double  cleft  of  the  hard  palate  the 
vomer  is  not  united  with  the  two  palate  processes,  but 
forms  a  ridge  in  the  middle  line  between  the  two 
clefts.  If  there  is  no  harelip  or  alveolar  cleft,  the 
cleft  of  the  hard  j>alate  usually  ends  in  the  region  of 
the  anterior  palatine  foramen,  where,  as  is  known,  the 

Fio    95— Proect-     s^P^^^or   maxillary   process  and   the   frontal    process 

injjf  intemruudl-      unite. 

Clefts  of  the  soft  palate,  which  are  always  single 
and  situated  in  the  median  line,  occur  either  by  themselves  or  in  con- 
junction with  clefts  of  the  hard  palate,  the  alveolar  process,  and  the 
upper  lip.  If  the  cleft  in  the  soft  palate  is  incomplete,  one  finds  either 
a  slitlike  opening  in  the  velum  palati,  while  the  uvula  is  normal,  or 
the  reverse  is  true,  the  cleft  being  confined  to  the  latter.  In  case  of 
clefts  in  the  soft  palate,  its  lateral  portions  are  always  more  or  less 
incompletely  developed.  In  rare  cases  lateral  defects  occur  also  in  the 
anterior  palatine  arches  (Wolters,  Cohen). 

The  fissure  formations  in  the  upper  lip,  the  alveolar  processes,  and 
the  hard  and  soft  palate  that  have  been  mentioned  ai'e  combined  in  the 
most  varied  manner,  and  each  also  occurs  by  itself.  The  most  ad- 
vanced degree  of  fissure  formation  is  the  double  complete  fissure  of  the 
lip,  the  jaw,  and  the  j>alate. 

According  to  Th.  Kolliker  and  Bioiidi,  the  cleft  in  the  lip  and  in  the 
alveolar  pixK'css  is  caused  by  tlie  non-union  of  the  middle  frontal  process  and 
the  superior  maxillary  process — that  is,  the  cleft  in  the  alveolar  process, 
according  to  this  view,  lies  between  the  intermaxillary  and  superior  maxil- 
lary bones.  According  to  the  (ii'st  author,  the  two  latei"al  frontal  processes 
ha%'e  no  share  in  tlie  formation  of  the  upi)er  lij).  According  U>  Albrecht  on 
the  other  hand,  the  cleft  of  the  lip  and  tlie  jaw  is  caustid  by  the  non-union  of 
the  lateral  and  mi(idk>  frontal  pi*ocesses.  Albre<!lit  assumes  four  intermaxil- 
lary hones,  a  middle  and  a  latenil  on  each  side,  and  the  cleft  in  the  jaw  lies, 
ac(!ording  to  his  view,  l)etween  these — that  is,  betw(»en  the  lateral  and  middle 
incisoi's.  According  to  AlhnH-ht,  then,  the  superior  maxillary  process  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  the  cleft  in  the  lip  and  th(^  jaw,  but  is  con- 
cernwl  in  the  ohlicjue  facial  cleft  <sce  Fig.  \)H),  which,  according  to  his  view, 
is  cau.sed  l)y  the  non-union  of  tlu»  latei-al  fi^ontal  pnx'ess  and  the  superior 
maxillary  pn>cess.  Alhrccht's  .statements  have  been  fully  corrt)borated  by 
Meyer.     The  latter  found,  in  tln^  upper  jaw  of  twenty-two  newborn  children 
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and  fcetitses  of  from  aeven  to  nine  months,  a  distinct  suture  between  the  outer 
and  inner  incisors,  or,  in  other  words,  between  t)ie  two  intermaxillary  bonm 
on  each  side.  Biondi  also  corroborates  the  occurrence 
of  two  intermaxillarj  bones  on  each  side,  one  of  which, 
however,  originates  froni  the  superior  maxillary  process 
aiid  the  other  from  the  frontal  pnx^ess.  Albreoht's  state- 
ments with  reference  to  tlie  location  of  harelip  do  not,  Fm.  b8.— Double  bare- 
to  be  sure,  meet  all  cases.  As  Trendelenburg  has  slated.  lipwiiliBbsenceojthe 
I  ■■».»,■  1  ■   ,  .  i  mlermanlUiT  bone. 

there  are  clefts  of  the  jaw  which  run  between  the  canine 

luoth  and  the  lateral  incisor.  The  location  of  the  cleft  is  probably  not 
always  constant,  as  Morian  has  also  stated,  basing  his  opinion  upon  an  inter- 
esting case. 

In  the  worst  cases  of  Hssure  formation  the  interui axillary  boneti  and  the 
vomer  are  sometimes  absent,  so  that  l>eneath  the  nose  there  is  a  broad  median 
defect  (Fig,  96).  Trendelenburg  regards  these  as  cases  of  double  fissure  forma- 
tion, with  absence  of  the  middle  piece.  They  are  due  to  defective  devehip- 
ment  of  the  middle  frontal  process.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  middle 
portion  of  the  upper  lip,  the  intermaxillary  bones,  the  nasal  septum,  and  the 
nasal  bones  may  be  entirely  wanting,  while  in  spite  of  tins  the  two  superior 
maxillary  boues  have  firmly  united  <Engel). 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  the  congenital  atresia  of  the  pos- 
terior nares  in  the  early  development  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  skull. 

In  cases  of  defective  development  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  skull  there 
are  also,  as  a  rule,  congenital  defects  of  the  middle  portion  of  the  brain,  while 
the  lateral  portions  coalesce  with  one  another,  as  sometimes  happens  also  in 
the  skull  when  the  intermediate  portion  is  absent  This  malformation  of  the 
brain  (arrhinencephalia)  has  been  recently  studied  more  in  detail,  especially 
by  Kundrat  Defects  in  the  brain  also  occur  in  connection  with  single  cleft 
of  the  lip  and  palate  without  other  cranial  defects. 

The  formation  of  sui>eniumerary  teeth  as  a  ftetal  overproduction  is  some- 
times observed  in  cases  of  cleft  of  the  lip  and  jaw.  This  is  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  auricular  appendages  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  first  branchial  arch. 

Of  other  fissure  formatioriB  of  tlie  face  I 
mention  here,  to  begin  with,  the  rare  median 
cleft  of   the   upper  hp  which  uswally  extends 
throngh  about  half  of  it,  and  in  isoiiietJmes  com- 
bined (see  Fig.  97)  with  the  fonnation  of  a  fur- 
row on  the  nose,  so  that  tlie  nostriis  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  sulcus  (Witzel).    In  complete  median 
tbeuppeiii)>aiMlderorm-     harelip  tlie  palate  ifi  usually  cleft  as  well.     The 
enburgi,   """     "^    '     rare  naaal  fistulte  upon  tlie  dorsum  of  the  nose 
and  at  the  lower  eud  of  the  naaal  septum  are  to 
l«  regarded  as  the  mildest  grade  of  median  facial  cleft  (Trendelenburg, 
Beely,  Ruysch,  Bramann).    Congenital  longitudiital  cicatrices  have  also 
been  seen  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.     The  rare  congenital  laiiial 


Fio.  9T. — Median  flunre 
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fistalsB  deserve  mention  here.  They  are  found  on  the  lower  lip,  leas 
often  on  the  upper.  They  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  ttic  median 
vertical  groove  of  the  lip,  are  lined  with  pavement  epithelinm,  and 
contain  sebaceous  and  mucous  glands. 

Witzel  made  a  thorougli  examitiatioa  of  the  skull  of  a  cewborn  dc^  with 
a  congenital  median  cleft  of  the  upper  half  of  the  face.  The  real  ni&Ifonua- 
tion  was  found  to  consist  in  a  longitudinal  flssuro  of  the  noee  dividiug  the 
cutaneous  and  cartilagiuoua  septum  in  the  median  line  and  continuing  ae  far 
as  the  vomer,  which  was  flattened  but  undivided.  Between  the  halves  of  the 
nose,  which  were  everted,  the  dura  mater  was  found  to  protrude  ttfim  above. 
Leuckart,  Aminon,  Albert,  Poppe,  and  others  have  seen  similar  cases.  The 
causa  of  the  malformation  is  looked  for  by  Witzel  in  the  persisting  palate 
process,  wliich  by  its  growth  has  forced  tlie  nose  apart 

The  rare  lateral  nasal  clefts  witli  or  without  liarelip  arise  from 
incomplete  coalescence  of  the  middle  and  lateral  frontal  processes.  In 
the  (Mime  way  is  explained  also  (Madelung,  Aiigerer,  Kindler)  the  re- 
maining open  of  a  nostril  on  the  side,  which  ia  sometimes  combined 
with  vertical  fissure  of.tlie  upper  or  lower  eyelid  (coloboma).  Congeni- 
tal atresia  of  the  nares  and  entire  absence  of  the  nose  are  very  rare. 
Trendelenburg  inentiima  a  case  oliserved  by  Maisonneuve  of  a  nearly 
nonnally  developed  female  child  seven  months  old  whose  nose  was 
absent.     In  ita  place  there  was  a  level  skin  surface  in  which,  instead  of 


DuiiMi'  btcRil  rucml  clcH  irith 


the  narcr!,  wore  two  little  o|)cnings  scjircoly  a  Tuillimeti-o  in  diameter 
anil  three  ccTitinictres  Hpiirt.  Landow  ubscrvcd  absence  of  one  (the 
left)  half  of  the  iio^e. 

If  union  docs  not  take  place  between  the  liitcral  frontal  procets 
and  the  superior  maxillary  i>roccsn  (V^e  Fig.  U-2.  page  IS4),  an  oblique 
facial  cleft  results,  whicli  cor  responds  to  the  naso-orbitid  furrow.  It 
usually  begins  at  the  free  bonier  of  tiic  upper  lip  or  in  the  comer 
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of  the  mouth  and  terminatea  in  the  region  of  the  lower  eyelid  or  ex- 
tends over  the  f  ronto-t^mporal  region  ae  far  as  the  hair  border  (Fig.  98, 
after  Haasehnann).  In  rare  cases  it  is  double.  The  case  obeerred  by 
Guersant  (see  Fig.  99)  is  to  be  regarded, 
no  doabt,  as  one  of  double,  very  broad, 
oblique  facial  cleft.  It  ie  sometimes  com- 
bined with  enlargement  of  the  oval  aper- 


a  oblique  iMud  cleft  i,iwniske). 


'lo.  101. — CongeoitBl  flaaure  of  the  cheek  (meoro- 
■Mma)  in  a  mule  ofailU  two  moatlis  old  irliicb  woa 
cured  by  rreHhening  and  auturiag  the  eigea. 


ture  (macrostoraa)  (see  Fig.  99) — that  is,  with  transverse  cleft  of  the 
cheek.  The  oblique  facial  cleft  usually  involves  only  the  soft  parts ; 
soiiietimeB,  however,  the  bones  of  the  face  participate,  so  that  the 
upper  jaw  and  the  hard  and  soft  palate  may  be  separated. 

Cicatrices  are  sometimes  found  in  the  naso-orbital  furrow,  caused 
by  retarded  intra-uterine  coalescence  of  an  oblique  facial  cleft,  with  or 
without  fissure  of  the  upper  lip  and  lower  eyelid  (see  Fig,  100).  The 
complete  coalescence  of  both  eyelids  and  absence  of  the  upper  lids  is  a 
very  rare  malformation  in  the  region  of  the  fcetal  naso-orbital  furrow 
between  the  lateral  frontal  process  and  the  superior  maxillary  process. 

If  coalescence  of  the  mandibular  arch  and  the  superior  maxillary 
pri»ces8  (see  Fig.  92,  page  184)  does  not  take  place,  a  transverse  cleft 
of  the  face  or  cheek  results,  which  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral  (see 
Figs.  99,  101),  Transverse  facial  clefts  usually  begin  at  the  comer  of 
tbc  mouth— that  is,  the  oval  aperture  is  enlarged  (macrostoma).  The 
extent  of  the  cleft  varies  greatly.  In  extreme  cases  it  reaches  as  far  as 
the  last  molar,  or  even  to  the  outer  ear,  and  the  retention  of  food  in  tlie 
mouth,  and  consequently  nutrition,  are  seriously  interfered  with.  Mal- 
formation in  the  region  of  the  mandibular  arch  is  often  combined  with 
deformities  of  the  ear  and  with  auricular  appendages,  or  with  oblique 
facial  cleft,  harelip,  or  rudimentary  development  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  above-mentioned  auricular  appendages  are  pieces  of  akin  tlic  size  of  a 
hemp  !ieed  or  a  cherry  stone,  or  laria^r,  which  usually  liavc  a  nucleus  of  car- 
tilage, and  are  found  especially  in  front  of  the  ear  in  tlie  region  of  tiie  tragus 
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or  on  the  cheek,  very  rarely  behind  the  ear.  They  may  be  explained  as  an 
overproduction  of  tissue.  Analogous  formations  are  found  on  the  neck  at 
the  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  where  congenital  fistulas  of  tlie 
neck,  resulting  from  incomplete  closure  of  the  branchial  clefts,  usually  have 
their  external  opening. 

The  opposite  of  macrostoma,  an  abnomally  small  oral  aperture 
(microstoma),  arises  from  too  complete  coalescence  of  the  superior 
maxillary  processes  with  the  first  ]>ranchial  arch,  and  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  smallness  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Fissures  of  the  lower  lip,  resulting  from  incomplete  coalescence  of 
tlie  halves  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  w^hicli  are  usually  situated  in 
•the  median  line,  are,  according  to  Trendelenburg,  extremely  rare.  The 
cleft  affects  either  the  lower  lip  only,  or  the  lower  jaw  also  and  the 
tongue.  Thomdike  observed  a  complete  cleft  of  the  soft  part«  and 
the  lower  jaw  reaching  nearly  to  the  hyoid  bone.  The  tip  of  the 
tongue  which  had  no  cleft  was  attached  near  the  hyoid  bone.  Wol- 
fler  saw  a  case  of  median  cleft  of  the  lower  jaw,  while  the  lower  lip 
showed  in  the  middle  line  a  cicatrix  watli  irregular  distortion  of  the 
vermilion  border.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  median  cleft  of  the 
lower  lip,  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  tongue,  in  all  of  which  the  edges 
were  united  bv  scar  tissue. 

Trendelenburg  mentions  an  observation  by  Engel  of  too  complete 
a  coalescence  in  the  region  of  the  first  branchial  arch — that  is,  of  a 
congenital  adhesion  of  the  tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The 
tongue  was  also  attached  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in  the  case  of 
median  cleft  of  the  lower  jaw  which  was  seen  by  AVolfler. 

Of  otluT  lualforniatioiis  in  the  region  of  the  first  branchial  arch,  fistulje 
of  thr  lower  lip  should  be  mentioned,  which  have  been  described  more  in 
dftuil  by  Deinarquay,  Rose,  Fritzsche,  Madelung,  and  others.  Two  dimples 
are  fouiul.  usually  placed  symmetrically,  near  the  middle  line  in  the  ver- 
iiiilioji  part  of  the  lower  lip,  each  of  which  forms  the  entrance  to  a  blind 
fistula  from  one  to  tlinn*  centimetres  long,  which  S(»c*ret<»s  fluid  resembling 
Sidiva.  TJiese  listulie  of  the  lower  lip  art?  malformations  from  arrested  de- 
velopnu'nt  which  occur,  according  to  Ti*endelenhurg.  only  in  connection 
with  harelip  and  cleft  palate.  Tlie  hei'editary  (x-curivuce  of  the  same  is 
striking.  Smith  and  Israel  sjiw  also  a  unilateral  fistula  near  the  red  por- 
tion of  tlie  lip,  which  may  be  I'egarded  as  a  rudimentary  second  oral  aperture, 
since  a  duplicatun?  of  the  involved  half  of  the  jaw  was  suggested  by  a  bony 
prominence. 

Among  other  malformations  in  the  ivgion  of  the  fb'st  branchial  arch 
may  be  added  mal formations  of  the  {'nr  and  in  its  neighbourhoo<l,  especially 
fistuhe  in  front  of  or  behind  the  ear,  on  the  lolx^  of  the  ear,  and  on  the  con- 
cha: increase*  or  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  ear  even  to  complete  absence  of 
th<»  auricle ;  and  finally  closure  or  absence  t>f  the  external  auditory  canal. 
The  rudimentary  develoj)inent  of  the  ear  is  often  combined  with  defective 
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formation  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  connection  with  unilateral  abnormal  de- 
velopment of  the  ear  and  the  lower  jaw  there  usually  exists  asymmetry  of 
the  face.  Auricular  appendages  on  the  ear  and  in  its  neighbourhood  have 
already  been  mentioned  (page  189). 

Lastly  may  be  mentioned  among  malformations  in  this  region  the  exist- 
ence of  two  rudimentary  lower  jaws  (epignathus  and  polygnathus)  and 
congenital  abseiiCe  of  the  entire  tongue  which  was  observed,  according  to 
Trendelenburg,  by  Jussieu  and  Spiller.  W.  Meyer  has  tabulated  twenty- 
three  cases  of  malformation  in  the  region  of  the  first  branchial  cleft  and  the 
first  branchial  arch  (Archiv  fiir  klinische  Chirurgie,  Bd.  xxix). 

Unilateral  congenital  hypertrophy  of  the  soft  parts  and  bones  of  the  face 
is  very  rare.  It  is  almost  always  combined  with  accumulations  of  pigment 
in  the  skin  and  excessive  development  of  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands. 

Treatment  of  Congenital  KalformationB  of  the  Face. — We  consider 
here  mainly  the  operative  treatment  of  clefts  of  the  lip  and  palate — that 
i8,  simple  harelip  and  harelip  in  combination  with  cleft  of  the  jaw 
and  palate.  Other  fissure  formations  are  treated  upon  essentially  the 
fejime  principles.  In  some  of  the  above-mentioned  malfonnations, 
treatment  is  in  part  unnecessary  and  in  part  impossible. 

Operation  for  Harelip. — Tlie  treatment  of  harelip  consists  in  care- 
fully freshening  the  margins  of  the  cleft  and  bringing  them  into  close 
a])p<'Jsition  by  means  of  sutures. 

When  should  the  operation  for  harelip  be  undertaken  ?  In  an- 
swering this  question  one  must  make  a  distinction  between  clefts  of 
the  lip  and  those  of  the  jaw  and  the  palate.  Many  surgeons  operate 
ii]K>n  harelip  as  early  as  possible — that  is,  for  example,  in  the  liret  two 
weeks — because  they  think  that  the  nutrition  of  such  children  is  seri- 
ouftlv  interfered  with.  Such  is  not  the  case.  Children  with  cleft  of 
the  lip  which  is  not  too  wide  and  is  unaccompanied  by  cleft  of  the  jaw 
can  take  the  breast  if  the  nipple  is  well  developed,  and  children  with 
cleft  of  the  lip  and  palate  can  drink  from  the  bottle  if  only  the 
India-nihber  stopper  lias  sufficient  length  and  width  and  not  too  small 
an  opening.  Sucli  children  can  not  take  the  breast,  it  is  true ;  they 
must  be  nourished  with  the  bottle.  Konig  and  other  surgeons  have 
obtained  excellent  results  from  early  operation  upon  harelip,  perfonn- 
ing  it  in  the  first  two  weeks.  Of  seventy  children  operated  upon 
before  the  end  of  the  second  week,  Konig  lost  only  one,  who  died  of 
erysipelas.  Trendelenburg  strongly  recommends  later  operation  upon 
harelip,  when  the  children  are  stronger  and  are  from  three  to  six 
months  old.  I  should,  in  general,  concur  in  his  opinion.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  child's  strength  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance.  The 
better  the  child's  state  of  nutrition  the  earlier  can  the  openition  be 
performed. 
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The  operation  for  cleft  of  both  jaw  and  palate  is  not  usually 
undertaken  till  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  to  the  eighth  year,  because 
not  till  then  do  the  children  have  the  intelligence  which  is  necessary 
in  connection  with  the  after-treatment.  Julius  Wolff  has  recently, 
however,  operated  upon  these  cases  in  the  first  year  with  very  good 
results. 

Simple  harelip  is  operated  upon  without  an  anaesthetic  after  the 
arms  of  the  child  have  been  bound  to  its  side  with  a  broad  mull  band- 
age. The  best  way  is  for  an  assistant  .sitting  in  a  chair  to  hold  the 
child  in  a  perpendicular  position,  grasping  the  .head  from  behind  in  the 
region  of  the  malar  bones.  One  guards  against  haemorrhage  during 
the  freshening  of  the  cleft  margins  by  passing  a  temporary  suture 
around  the  coronary  artery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  comer  of  the 
mouth,  or  by  compression  with  small  artery  clamps,  or  by  the  hands  of 
an  assistant.  The  cleft  is  then  freshened  in  its  entire  extent,  accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  methods  given  below,  and  this  is  done  somewhat 
obliquely,  in  order  to  secure  broader  wound  surfaces — that  is,  one 
removes  somewhat  less  tissue  from  the  mucous  membrane  than  from 
the  outer  skin.  The  paring  is  accomplished  by  piercing  the  margin  of 
the  cleft  with  a  two-edged,  lance-shaped  knife,  or  a  small,  sharp- 
j)ointed  scalpel,  or  with  scissors.  The  two  borders  of  the  lip  should 
then  be  completely  detiiched  with  scissors  from  the  jaw;  in  order  that 
the  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  sufiiciently  movable.  After  freshen- 
ing the  cleft  of  the  lip  and  detaching  it  from  the  jaw,  an  exact  suture 
is  ai)plied  with  small  needles  and  fine  aseptic  silk  ;  I  always  use  small 
Ilagedorn  needles  for  the  j)uq)08e.  I  use  interrupted  sutures  of  fine 
aseptic  silk  which  has  been  treated  with  carbolic  acid  or  bichloride,  and 
tlieii  sometimes  apply  a  continuous  catgut  suture  in  the  manner  that 
I  have  described  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  107).  The  inter- 
nipted  sutures  should  take  the  form  of  deep  tension  sutures  at  some 
distance  from  the  margins,  while  exact  coaptation  is  accomplished  by 
the  continuous  catgut  suture.  The  mucous  membrane  should  not  be 
inclncicd  in  the  suture,  Jis  it  then  comes  to  he  in  the  cleft  of  the  wound. 
Lead-plate  tension  sutures  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  108)  are 
usually  unnecessary,  but  they  are  sometimes  very  serviceable.  The 
tigurc-of-cight  suture  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  109)  has  very 
properly  gone  out  of  use.  In  order  to  keep  the  nostrils,  which  are 
often  much  contracted  after  the  operation,  sutHcicntly  0]>en  for  respira- 
tion, thick-walled  and  not  too  short  India-rubber  tubes  maybe  inserted. 

What  method  of  freshening  is  to  be  n^commended  ?  The  choice  of 
the  method  depends  in  i)art  upon  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  harelip. 
One  should  take  care,  above  all,  that  after  the  operation  no  disfiguring 
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inple  linear  freshening 


notch  remains  in  the  margin  of  the  lip.     The  6 
of  the  cleft  is  therefore  ueaaily  insufficient, 

I  mention  the  following  methods  of  freshening,  and  take  into  con- 
Bideration,  to  begin  with,  only  single  harelip  : 

1.  Graefe'e  method  (Fig.  102).  After  freshening  the  cleft  liy  a 
curved  incision,  sutures  are  inserted  in  such  a  way  that  the  curve  be- 
comes a  straight  line, 
and  the  line  of  union 
in  the  vermiKon  bor- 
der projects  down- 
ward. This  method  is 
adapted  only  to  incom- 
plete Iiarclip  or  slight 
notches  in  the  upper 
Up. 

2.  Nekton's  meth- 
od (Fig.  103).  This  is 
likewise  suited  only  for  incomplete  harelip  or  slight  notches  in  the 
upper  lip.  The  border  of  the  cleft  is  detached  by  a  curved  incision 
and  drawn  downward  as  far  as  possible.  The  defect  thus  formed  is 
closed,  so  as  to  form  a  vertical  line  of  suture. 

3,  Method  of  J.  Wolff  (see  Langenbeck's  operation,  Fig.  113,  page 
200).  This  is  likewise  suited  especially  for  incomplete  harelip  which 
does  not  extend  into  the  nose. 

4,  Malgaigne's  method  (Fig.  104).  A  pedunculated  flap  is  fneh- 
ioned  from  the  red  portion  of  the  lip  on  each  side,  and  both  flaps  are 


Fio.  10!  a,  Flo.  102  b. 

Gnteft'n  melhod  of  &GBheDliif{  and  »utiire. 


N^laton'g  method  of  ftcehonini;  and 


allowed  to  fall  downward.  The  two  flaps  and  the  rest  of  the  defect 
are  then  united  in  a  vertical  line,  so  that  a  slight  prominence  results 
(see  Fig.  104  J  and  c). 

5.  Method  of  Gcraldes  (see  Fig.  105).     The  freshening  ie  apparent 
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from  Fig.  105.     From  the  outer  margin  of  the  cleft  a  lower  flap  is 
formed  out  of  the  red  portion  of  the  lip  and  an  npper  one  out  of  the 


inner  margin,  and  they  are  then  united,  as  sliown  in  Fig.  105  f,     Tliia 
is  a  very  eorvieeahle  method,  which  I  can  tliorouglily  recommend. 


(i.  Miniult's  method  (see  Fig.  lo6),     TMh  is  also  a  good  method, 
and  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed.     The  freshening  is  as  repre- 


eenti-'d  in  Fiy.  IW>".     A  flap  in  funiR-il  proferalily  un  the  outer  side 
of  the  cleft.     The  tlup  nmst  not  he  too  Btnull,  but  should  include  ahout 
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the  lower  third  of  the  upper  lip.  The  opposite  margin  of  the  cleft  is 
freshened,  so  as  to  form  a  corresponding  angle  (Fig.  106  i).  The 
sutures  are  inserted  in  such  a  way  that  the  flap  forms  the  lower  margin 
of  the  lip  (Fig.  106  c). 

The  methods  of  Mirault  and  Malgaigne  are  the  most  frequently 
used.  They  have  been  variously  modified,  especially  by  Simon,  Konig, 
Hagedom,  Genzmer,  and  others. 


,•  -T'-'y 


^^Bf^^^b—.                  1-'  -^ 
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Uii, 

■  :tt^;PHi^^; 

Fio.  107  a. 

Fio.  107  I. 

KOnig'H 

method  of  frcshcniug  and  suture 

Fio.  107  c. 


Konig  cute  away  the  edges  of  the  cleft  completely  (Fig.  107),  and  a 
flap  is  then  formed  on  each  side  by  means  of  a  horizontal  incision, 
parallel  to  the  free  margin  of  the  lip.  In  suturing  them,  the  two  flaps 
are  tilted  somewhat  downward. 


Fio.  108  a. 


Fio.  108  h. 
nagedom's  method  of  fa'shening  and  suture. 


Fio.  108  c. 


Hagedom  uses  a  very  serviceable  method,  as  represented  in  Fig. 
108. 

Genzmer  fashions  a  smaller  flap  on  the  inner  margin  of  the  cleft, 
and  a  larger  one  on  the  outer  margin,  and  then  unites  them  in  such  a 
way  that  the  smaller  flap  comes  to  lie  below.  I  can,  from  my  own  ex- 
perience, warmly  recommend  this  method,  which  I  also  devised  inde- 
pendently. 

In  all  cases  of  complete  cleft  of  the  lip  which  are  wide  and  extend 
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Fio.  109. — Liberutinjf  incision:* 
about  tho  alse  nasi  (DielTen- 
bach). 


up  into  the  nose  one  must,  as  has  been  said,  detach  the  portion  of  lip 
fixed  to  the  upper  jaw,  especially  on  the  outer,  less  frequently  or  less 

extensively    on   the 
/     i    ^  inner  margin  of  the 

cleft,    in    order    to 
make  the  borders  of 
the  cleft  more  mova- 
ble and  to  lessen  the 
tension  after  suture. 
I  detach  the  margins 
of  the  cleft  from  the 
upper  jaw  in  every 
case.    Relaxation  in- 
cisions— e.  g.,  along 
the  ala  nasi,  after  Dieffenbach  (see  Fig.  109),  or  horizontally  beneath 
the  nose  with  or  without  a  curved  incision  around  one  or  both  alse  nasi 
(see  Fig.  IIO) — are  scarcely  ever  necessary. 

Special  measures  are  often  requisite  in  case  of  an  obliquely  situated 
or  prominent  intermaxillary  boue.  This  is  often  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  operation.  We  are  speaking  at  present  only  of  single  harelip. 
When  tlie  prominence  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  marked,  it  may  be 
bent  back  with  a  forceps,  or  it  may  be  detaclied  from  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess by  means  of  a  chisel  and  forced  back.  The  protruding  bone  has 
also  been  removed  entirely  with  a  small  chisel.  The  first  incisor  on 
that  side  is  then  lost.  All  these  operative  measures  on  the  intermaxil- 
lary bone  are  attended  with  much  loss  of  blood,  and  they  must  there- 


Fio.  110.— Straight  liberating 
incisions  beneath  the  notie 
with  or  without  a  curved 
incision  around  one  or  both 
alui  nadi. 


Flu.  Ill  't. 


Via,  nih. 
Operation  for  double  harelip. 


f  lO.  Ill  c. 


fore  not  be  undertaken  too  early  in  the  case  of  a  delicate  child  (see 
also  page  li)7).  The  luemorrhage  should  be  arrested  as  far  as  possible 
l>y  compression  from  time  to  time. 

The  operation  for  double  harelip,  when  there  is  no  prominence  of 
the  intermaxillary  bone,  is  to  be  performed  in  essentially  the  same 
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manner  as  Las  been  deacribed  for  single  harelip — that  is,  all  the  bor- 
ders are  freshened.  The  beet  way  is,  generally  speaking,  to  form  on 
eat-h  Bide  a  rather  broad  Mirault's  flap  (see  Fig,  111  a  and  h)  and  then 
trim  off  the  tips  of  the  same  so  as  to  form  right  angles.  The  flaps  are 
brought  together  below  the  intermediate  portion  to  form  the  free  mar- 
gin of  the  lip.  The  aubseqnent  aoturing  of  the  flaps  and  the  borders  of 
the  clefts  must  be  very  carefully  attended  to  {Fig,  111  c).  Incom- 
plete double  liarelips  also,  which  do-  not  extend  up  into  the  noee.  are 
best  closed  in  this  way.  If  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  lip  is  very 
small,  it  is  often  a  good  plan  to  perfonn  the  operation  on  only  one  side 
at  first,  and  then  after  a  few  weeks  to  undertake  it  on  the  other  side. 


Fia.  113  a.  Fio.  112  b.  fm,  112  e. 

HsgcdoTD'a  (iptr-itioii  for  doublu  lurelip:  a,  moibodof  tVei<h«DitiK:  A,  alter  IVeshemnfi ;  i 


Ilagedom's  method  is  strongly  to  be  recommended,  which  iu  easily  un- 
derstood from  Fig.  112. 

If  double  harelip  is  complicated  with  prominence  of  the  intermax- 
illary bone  in  the  form  of  a  snout  (see  Fig.  95.  page  ISti),  varioUB  plans 
have  been  adopted  for  correcting  the  resulting  deformity.  The  follow- 
ing methods  deserve  special  mention ; 

1.  Eemoval  of  the  intermaxillary  bone  is  the  simplest  method,  and, 
as  recent  investigations  have  shown,  it  answers  the  purpose  extremely 
well  (see  page  198). 

2.  The  gradual  forcing  back  of  the  intermaxillary  l>one  by  the  op- 
eration for  harelip— e.  g.,  by  forming  very  movable  flaps,  by  means  of 
curved  incisions  about  the  alie  nasi,  after  Simon — or  by  pressure  with 
bandages,  or  India-rubber,  or  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  with  India- 
rubber  inserted,  etc.,  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

3.  Forcing  back  the  intermaxillar)-  bone  by  operative  interference 
— e.  g.,  by  breaking  it  away  from  the  vomer,  or  by  fracture  of  the 
latter  iGensoul),  or  by  resecting  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  vomer, 
and  the  cartilaginous  nasal  septum  close  behind  the  intermaxillary  bone 
by  means  of  bone-cutting  forceps,  and  tlien  crowding  it  backward 
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(Blandin).  In  carrying  out  this  method,  haemorrhage  may  result  from 
injury  to  the  naso-palatine  arteries,  which  it  is  difficult  to  arrest  by 
compression,  cauterization,  or  packing,  and  usually  bony  union  does  not 
take  place,  but  the  intermaxillary  bone  lies  movable,  as  a  rule,  in  the 
alveolar  cleft.  This  movable  connection  is  very  disadvantageous  in  eat- 
ing, and,  even  in  cajse  bony  union  follows,  the  vomer  is  likewise  movable. 

Bardeleben's  method  of  subperiosteal  division  of  the  vomer  and 
nasal  septum  is  better  than  Blandin's.  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  vomer,  beginning  close  behind  the  in- 
termaxillary bone.  The  periosteum  and  the  mucous  membrane  are 
detached  with  a  small  elevator  on  both  sides  of  the  vomer,  and  tlie 
bone  is  divided  perpendicularly  with  bone-cutting  forceps  for  about 
one  or  two  centimetres  in  an  upward  direction,  and  the  intermaxillary 
bone  is  then  finally  crowded  back  against  the  vomer.  The  operation 
is  attended  Avith  comparatively  little  loss  of  blood,  because  the  naso- 
palatine arteries  are  pushed  aside  miinjured  ^vith  the  periosteum. 
One  can  then  undertake  the  operation  for  the  hareUp  inmiediately  at 
the  same  sitting,  as  the  replaced  intermaxillary  bone  is  best  held  Ijack 
in  this  way.  The  cleft  in  the  alveolar  arch  is  sometimes  so  narrow  that 
the  projecting  intermaxillary  bone  can  not  be  replaced.  Its  removal  is 
then  necessary. 

This  removal  of  the  projecting  intermaxillary  bone  is  frequently 
resorted  to,  especially  in  England,  and  Trendelenburg  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  if  the  results  of  removal  and  reposition  of  the  bone  are 
judged  impartially,  the  difference  is  not  great.  Trendelenburg  also 
has  as  yet  seen  no  case  in  which  the  condition,  some  years  after  rei>osi- 
tion  of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  fully  answered  the  expectations  that 
had  been  entertained.  According  to  Partsch,  who  has  collected  thirty- 
one  cases  of  reposition  of  the  bone,  th«re  was  not  one  in  which  it  could 
be  used  in  eating,  owing  to  its  mobility  and  the  position  of  the  teeth. 
In  the  cases  oper.itcjl  upon  by  Bruns,  also,  the  replaced  bone  never 
united  finuly  (E.  ^[iiller).  On  the  other  hand,  Volkmann,  Braun, 
(rotthelf,  Partsch,  and  Eigenl)rodt  have  shown  that  after  removal  of 
the  interniaxillarv  Immic  the  teeth  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  fit  well 
t<)gctlier,  and  the  distigurcmcnt  is  not  very  great.  It  may  be,  there- 
fore, that  in  (uTniany  also  removal  of  the  ])rojecting  intermaxillary 
bone  will  become  ni()re  custoniarv  in  the  future  than  it  has  been.  The 
defect  in  the  bone  may  l>e  filled  in  with  a  plate  containing  the  missing 
incisors.  In  milder  cases  reposition  of  the  bone  by  Bardelel)en'8 
method  will  still  continue  to  be  performed. 

The  After-treatment  of  Harelip  Operations  must  rc<M>ivi^  ^ri^at  nttention. 
A  dn'ssin»r  is  not  ncccssiu'v.     If  the  o])oratioii  lias  1mm*ii  iHTfoniuHl  aseptically 
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and  the  child  has  received  good  cai'e,  the  wound  always  heals  by  primary 
union.  The  child  is  fed  with  a  sixxjn,  or  may  be  allowed  to  suck  from  a  bot- 
tle with  a  soft  India-rubber  stopper.  The  greatest  attention  must  be  paid  to 
the  quality  of  the  milk  and  to  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  of  the  bottle 
and  the  stopper.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Soxhlet  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose. 

Along  the  suture-line,  which  remains  fully  uncovered,  crusts  form  in  the 
next  few  days,  which  should  be  left  entirely  alone  until  the  removal  of  the 
sutures  on  the  third,  fourtli,  or  fifth  day.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  nos- 
trils, which  are  often  very  much  contracted,  do  not  become  obstructed  by 
dried  blood  or  mucus,  as  suffocation  may  easily  ensue  from  this  cause.  This 
danger  must  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the  attendants.  It  is  best  avoided 
by  iiLserting  thick- w^alled  and  not  too  short  India-rubber  tubes  into  the 
lower  meatus,  as  has  ah'eady  been  stated.  During  the  after-treatment  every- 
thing should  be  avoided  which  causes  tension  on  the  wound  or  makes  the 
child  crv. 

The  first  sutures  are  removed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  Some  are 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  fifth  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove  the  fine 
catgut  sutures.  The  outer  loops  fall  away  of  themselves,  or  may  be  picked 
off  with  small  forceps  after  the  absor|)tion  of  the  inner  loops.  All  pulling 
must  be  avoided  in  removing  the  sutures.  The  head  of  the  child  should  be 
firmly  held,  and  the  scissors  pushed  under  the  kK)p  without  drawing  upon 
the  thread.  The  crusts  of  blood  clot  are  carefully  removed  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  suture  line  may  then  be  covered  with  a  little  boric  ointment  to  pre- 
vent the  further  formation  of  crusts.  Dressings  for  relieving  tension,  and 
the  use  of  other  special  apparatus  after  the  removal  of  the  sutures,  are  unneces- 
Kiiry.  If,  after  their  removal,  the  wound  should  thi-eaten  to  open  again,  in 
consequence  of  suppuration  or  injudicious  after-treatment  of  any  kind,  this 
should  be  prevented  by  secondary  suture,  and  if  it  actually  does  oi)en  it  must 
be  closed  again  by  suture  while  its  margins  are  still  sufficiently  fresh.  The 
secondary  sutures  must,  of  course,  be  inserted  farther  from  the  edge  of  the 
wound  than  the  primary.  Generally  si>eaking,  the  experience  with  s<?condary 
suture  is  not  very  favourable,  as  healing  often  fails  to  take  place  after  all. 
In  .such  cases  one  must  wait  at  least  from  six  to  eight  weeks,  and  it  is  better 
t<j  wait  from  four  to  six  or  even  nine  months,  until  the  cicatricial  ]K>rders  of 
the  cleft  have  again  become  soft  and  extensible,  before  performing  a  second 
operation. 

Any  secondary  operations  with  a  view  to  im])roving  the  cosmetic  result 
.should  not  be  undertaken  too  early,  often  not  until  the  age  of  puberty. 
These  are  performed  most  commonly  for  a  defective  union  at  the  nostril, 
too  large  a  nostril,  and  for  a  notch  or  unsymmetrical  contour  of  the  ver- 
milion lK>rder.  In  case  of  insufficient  union  at  the  nostril  or  too  large  a 
nostril,  the  secondary  operation  consists  in  fivshening  the  defect,  detaching 
the  ala  nasi  from  the  underlying  jmrts,  and  suture.  Notches  on  the  ver- 
milion Ixjrder  can  be  easily  remedied,  like  incomplete  harelip,  by  means  of 
a  curved  incision  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  lip  and  by  suture  in  a  vertical 
dire<'tion,  as  Nelaton  has  recommended  (see  page  193,  Fig.  103).  Wolff  has 
secured  excellent  results  in  these  cfises  by  means  of  Langenbeck's  oi)oration. 
By  tliis  method  (see  Fig.  113)  almost  the  entirt*  length  of  the  boixlerof  the  lip 
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nearly  to  th«  corners  of  the  mouth  is  separated  from  the  lip  and  sutured  in 
sucii  a  way  that  a  part  of  the  detached  margin  is  brought  together  as  a 
prominence  in  the  middle  line,  and  here  united  longitudinally  by  sutureds. 
The  line  of  suture  is  finally  ■  I  shaped  (Fig.  113  c).  The  projecting 
piece  which  is  at  first  rather  malformed  finally  retracts,  so  that  it  comes  lo 
resemble  the  normal  prominence  at  this  point  below  the  median  vertical 


Fia.  lis  a. 
Openition  Ibr  luje-lip  bf  Kparatic 


groove.  One  can  operate  in  this  way  also  in  case  of  incomplete  harelip 
which  does  not  e^itend  up  into  the  nose.  If  the  border  of  the  lip  is  some- 
what higher  on  one  side,  partial  excisions  are  often  suifictent 

The  mortality  attending  operation  for  harelip  is  small,  if  the  operation  is 
performed  in  accordance  with  aseptic  rules  and  by  an  experienced  surgeon, 
and  the  children  are  properly  cared  for  afterward.  In  the  first  two  weeks 
after  the  operation  the  mortality  amounta, 
ac<x>rding  to  Fritzsche,  to  about  five  per  cent, 
and  oven  this  estimate  is  too  high  for  many 
surgeons.  The  mortality  from  the  affection 
or  from  the  operation  increases,  generally 
speaking,  with  the  degree  of  the  malforma- 
tion. A  large  percentage  of  children  with 
harelip,  after  passing  through  the  operation 
successfully,  die  later  at  home,  under  un- 
favourahle  hygienic  surroundings,  from  dis- 
turbances of  digestion,  marasmus,  and  bron- 
cho-pneumonia, resulting  from  insufficient 
care  and  nutrition.  The  total  mortality  of 
all  children  operat<^l  upon  during  their  first 
year  is  therefore  surprisingly  high.  Accord- 
ing to  Trendelenburg  it  reaches  416  per 
cent  Herrmann's  statistics  show  that  it 
amounts  in  the  first  months  to  324  per  cent,  and  then  gradually  falls  in  the 
later  months  to  311-4.  S24,  and  21)  per  cent.    Ootthelf  secured  similar  statisti- 


ults. 


The  other  ahove-mentionod  cleftB  of  the  face  are  treated  by  fresh- 
ening and  careful  suture,  upon  essentially  tlie  same  principles  as  hare- 
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lip.  That  one  can  in  several  sittings  secure  excellent  results  in  treating 
extensive  clefts  of  the  face  is  proved  by  Hasselmann^s  case  represented 
above  in  Fig.  98,  page  188,  which  finally,  after  several  operations,  gave 
the  result  shown  in  Fig.  114. 

For  the  operations  for  clefts  of  the  jaw  and  the  palate,  see  Urano- 
plasty and  Staphylorrhaphy,  §  63. 

§  26.  Iignries  of  the  Soft  Parts  of  the  Face. — Wounds,  especially 
incised  wounds,  occur  very  frequently  in  all  parts  of  the  face,  particu- 
larly from  rapiers,  knives,  daggers,  fragments  of  glass,  etc.  Dangerous 
haemorrhages  may  arise  from  injury  of  the  facial  or  temporal  artery, 
and  especially  the  deep  temporal  artery.  (For  injury  of  the  temporal 
artery  see  also  pages  5-9.)  Aneurisms  not  infrequently  result  from 
injury  of  the  above-named  arteries.  Of  other  injuries  in  the  face, 
those  of  the  eyes,  the  najsal  duct  with  subsequent  lachrymal  fistula,  the 
facial  nerve,  Steno's  duct  (see  parotid),  complete  or  incomplete  sever- 
ing of  the  tip  of  the  nose  or  of  the  ear,  etc.,  are  of  special  importance. 
The  underlying  bone  is  not  infrequently  injured,  and  in  some  cases  the 
nasal  cavity,  the  frontal  sinus,  or  the  antrum  of  Highmore  is  opened. 

In  punctured  wounds  the  important  thing  is  to  know  the  depth  of 
the  injury ;  whether  a  deep-lying  artery — e.  g.,  the  deep  temporal 
artery — is  injured ;  whether  the  antrum  of  Highmore  is  opened  ;  and 
whether  the  cranial  cavity  has  been  entered  or  even  the  brain  itself 
injured  by  stabs — e.  g.,  through  the  nose  and  cribrifonn  plate  or  the 
orbit.  The  point  of  the  instrument  that  inflicts  the  injury  is  not  infre- 
quently broken  off  in  the  bone,  in  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  in  the 
nose,  or  in  the  orbit,  and  either  heals  up  here  without  reaction  or  leads 
to  cellulitis,  or  even  death  in  case  of  penetrating  injuries  of  the  skull, 
for  example,  from  meningitis  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  Foreign  bodies 
that  heal  in  place  often  wander  about  and  appear  again  in  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

Regarding  wounds  caused  by  the  bites  of  different  animals  and 
poisi^ined  wounds,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery, 
^§  76-82. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  have  also  been  sufficiently  discussed 
in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  87,  as  well  as  subcutaneous  contusions  and 
haematomata  without  any  external  wound  (see  §  92).  Subcutaneous 
haemorrhages  in  connection  with  contusions  occur  particularly  in  those 
parts  of  the  face  where  there  is  loose  cellular  tissue,  as  on  the  eyelids 
c^r  the  lips.     They  are  altogether  free  from  danger. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  face  are  observed  chiefly,  in  time  of  peace, 
among  suicides  from  shooting  into  the  mouth.  In  such  cases  the  ball 
very  often  passes  through  the  hard  palate  into  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the 
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exit  opening  lies  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  as  tlie  j)er8on  bends  his  head 
too  far  back  at  the  moment  of  the  discharge.  In  other  cases  death 
ensues  innnediately  in  consequence  of  ha?imorrhage  or  of  injury  to  the 
brain.  Extensive  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  and  shattering  of  tlie 
bones  of  the  face  and  cranium  also  attend  injuries  from  pistols  loaded 
with  water.  The  most  severe  gimshot  injuries  of  the  face  are  seen  in 
war  from  the  use  of  bombs  and  heavy  ordnance  in  general.  Spent 
balls  not  infre(iuently  remain  in  the  antrum  of  Highmore,  or  in  the 
nasal  cavity,  or  occasion  merely  contusions  of  the  soft  parts.  A  re- 
serve officer  experienced  a  rare  injury  from  shooting  in  1870,  who,  as 
Trendelenburg  mentions,  was  shot  transversely  through  the  cheeks  and 
the  mouth  without  injury  to  the  bones,  being  struck  just  as  he  was 
shouting  "  Hurrah  !  " 

The  burning  of  the  skin,  especially  in  case  of  shots  fired  from  a 
very  short  distance,  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  consequence  of  the  heal- 
ing in  of  grains  of  powder,  the  skin  of  the  face  often  remains  of  a  per- 
manent grayish-black  colour.  Much  the  same  is  true  when  small  shot 
is  used,  by  which,  moreover,  very  extensive  destruction  may  be  caused 
if  fired  from  a  short  distance. 

See  also  the  discussion  of  gimshot  wounds  in  Principles  of  Surgerv, 
§  124. 

Cephalic  Tetanus.— After  injuries  in  the  re^on  supplied  by  one  of  the 
twelve  cranial  nerv<\s,  so  called,  cephalic  tt^tanus  (X'ca.si<)nally  occurs — that  is, 
tetanus  wliich  is  mainly  confined  to  the  he^id.  There  is  a  tetanic  contraction 
of  tlie  muscles  of  mastication,  so-called  trismus,  which  is  usually  combined 
with  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  and  spasm  of  the  pharynpreal  muscles 
(liose).  On  account  of  the  s^rnsm  of  the  pharynx,  analo^us  to  that  in  hy- 
drophobia, this  tetanus  lias  be<»n  called  hydrophobic  tetanus.  Rose  explains 
the  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  as  arising  from  the  incarceration  of  the 
swollen  fa<'ial  nerve  in  the  Fallopian  canal.  According  to  Brunner.  this 
paralysis  of  tlie  facial  nerve,  in  connection  witli  cephalic  tetanus,  is  based 
ujMMi  erroi*s  in  ohscrvation.  Brunner  pnMluced  cephalic  tetanus  in  rabbits 
and  (luinea-pijjfs  hy  means  of  inoculation  with  pun^  cultures  of  the  tetanus 
bacillus.  an<l  found  that  tluTC  Wiis  no  ])aralysis  of  the  involved  side  of  the 
face,  hut  that  the  apparent  asynnnetry  reseniblinpr  that  in  facial  paral^'sis 
was,  on  the  contrary,  c'onditioned  ujx)!!  t<»tanie  contraction.  When  inocu- 
lations wen»  made  in  the  median  line  of  tlie  face,  lM>th  sides  were  tetanic. 
If.  in  connection  with  unilateral  inoculation,  the  facial  nei*ve  on  that  side 
was  divided.  fa<'ial  i)aralysis  then  fii*st  made  its  ap|H'aranc<\  the  contractinjj^ 
muscles  lM»<'omin^  relaxed.  As  P.  Klemm  has  also  stilted,  pandysis  of  the 
facial  nerve  is  prohahly  nevertheless  pn'sent  in  a  portion  of  tlie  cases. 

Cephalic  tetanus  is  not  always  fatal.  Of  fourteen  cases  collected  by 
GiiterlMK'k  and  Hernhanlt.  four  nvovered.  (Mn'<)ni<'  cases,  in  which,  accord- 
in*?  to  the  tahulation  of  Klemm,  the  at!'e<'tion  mav  last  fi'om  four  t-o  twelve 
w(^»ks,  aiv  more  likely  to  recover  than  acute  cases.     Of  twenty-four  patients 
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witli  cephalic  tetanus,  seven,  according  to  Kleunn,  recoveretl,  and  of  these 
seven  cjises  six  were  chronic. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  face  conforms  to  general  rules,  and 
must  lie  strictly  aseptic  in  accordance  with  the 'methods  described  more 
in  detail  in  Principles  of  Surgery  (sec  §  88).  The  arrest  of  hoemor- 
rhjige  by  ligation  of  the  arteries  involved  is  only  necessary  when  the 
fiU'ial  and  temporal  arteries  are  injured.  If  the  wound  is  sutured 
a^»ptically,  and  its  edges  brought  into  exactt  coaptation,  silk  or  catgut 
licing  used,  wounds  of  the  face  heal  in  a  few  days  by  primary  union. 
Simple  interrupted  sutures  with  fine  silk  and  a  continuous  (^atgut 
suture  are  the  l>est.  Sutures  about  the  eyelids  and  the  lips  must  be 
in.serteil  with  special  care,  in  order  that  the  contours  of  these  parts  may 
l)ccome  as  normal  as  possible  again.  If  the  orbit  is  opened  through 
injury  of  the  tarso-orbital  fascia,  drainage  is  accomplished,  if  necessary, 
by  means  of  inserted  catgut  threads.  If  the  facial  nerve  is  injured, 
direct  or  indirect  (imraneurotic),  neurorrhaphy  is  performed  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  §  88).  Completely  detached  portions  of  the  nose 
and  car  are  more  likely  to  unite  again  if  sutured  in  place  at  once  asep- 
tically  and  if  there  is  no  suppuration.  Berenger-Feraud  has  collected 
four  cases  of  complete  detachment  of  the  auricle  in  which  a  comj^lete 
reunion  was  obtained.  In  a  case  reported  by  Manni  (1834)  the  injured 
I)erson,  as  Trendelenburg  mentions,  had  carried  liis  detached  ear  several 
hours  in  his  jMXjket  before  it  was  replaced,  and  still  it  healed  in  phice. 
Flap  wounds  must  be  sutured  so  as  not  to  produce  tracition  in  any  way 
upon  the  nutritive  pedicle. 

In  punctured  wounds  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  l)odies  in  the  wound,  and  to  the  possible  puncture  of 
an  arterv%  especially  the  deep  temporal  arteries  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  on  pages  5  and  0.  When  speaking  of  injuries  of  the  skull 
we  <lescril)ed  sufficiently  the  treatment  of  punctured  wounds  penetra- 
ting into  the  cranial  cavity— e.  g.,  through  the  orbit  or  through  the 
nasal  cavity  or  the  cribriform  plate. 

The  treatment  of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  and  contusions 
without  wounds  (heematomata),  has  been  described  in  detail  in  Princi- 
])les  of  Surgery,  §§  88,  92.  P'or  the  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds,  the 
reader  is  likewise  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  124;  an<l  for 
injuries  from  this  cause  to  the  brain  and  its  adnexa,  to  ^>$  15-20.  The 
treatment  of  powder  bums  of  the  face  is  given  on  page  205.  In  gun- 
shot injuries  of  the  face  one  nuist  be  especially  on  his  guard  against 
secondary  hivmorrhage  from  the  ])ranches  of  the  facial,  the  internal 
maxillary,  and  the  supei'ficial  and  deep  temporal  ai-teries,  espe(*ially  at 
the  time  of  suppuration  after  from  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  day.     When 
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there  is  profuse  hsemorrhage  from  the  mouth  or  nose,  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  find  its  source,  so  that  prompt  ligation  of  the  common  or  exter- 
nal carotid  artery  may  be  necessary.  Ligation  of  the  common  carotid 
artery  is  simplest,  but  the  brain  is  affected  thereby.  Dgation  of  the 
external  carotid  is,  on  the  other  hand,  more  difficult,  but  it  leaves  the 
brain  unaffected  (see  Surgery  of  the  Neck,  Ligation  of  the  Carotid 
Arteries).  After  the  establishment  of  the  circulation  through  the  col- 
lateral vessels  of  the  uninj  'jed  side,  secondary  haemorrhage  may  ensue, 
so  that  ligation  of  the  carotid  may  here  also  be  necessary  if  one  can  not 
arrest  the  haemorrhage  by  proximal  and  distal  ligation  of  the  injured 
vessel  in  the  wound. 

Ligation  of  the  facial  artery  is  performed  at  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  masseter  muscle,  where  the  artery  passes  over  the  border  of  the 
lower  jaw.  An  incision  is  made  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  masseter 
musc*le. 

The  occipital  artery  is  found  by  means  of  a  vertical  incision,  which 
lies  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  external  occipital  protuberance  to  the  pos- 
terior Ijorder  of  the  mastoid  process. 

For  ligation  of  the  superficial  and  deep  temporal  arteries,  see 
page  1>. 

For  a  description  of  ligation  of  the  common,  the  external,  and  the 
internal  ciirotid  arteries,  see  Surgery  of  the  Neck,  §  90. 

Bums  of  the  Face  are  most  commonly  caused  by  hot  or  boiling 
liquids,  by  caustics,  direct  contact  with  a  flame,  by  the  explosion  of 
powder,  illuminating  gas,  fire  damp  in  mines,  etc..  The  first  and  mild- 
est grade  of  burning  is  characterized  by  liyperaemia,  the  second  by 
the  formation  of  vesicles,  and  the  third  by  eschar  formation.  The 
mildest  burns  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  pedes- 
trians, for  example,  after  exhausting  tramps  in  great  heat  {ert/fh&ma 
so/jf/'f ),  Deep  burns  of  the  face  are  observed  especially  among  epi- 
leptics and  the  insjme.  Hums  of  the  face  are  very  varied.  The  eyes 
arc  usually  protected  from  the  direct  influence  of  burns  by  the  closing 
of  the  Hds,  so  that  usually  the  lashes  and  evebrows  onlv  are  burned,  but 
severe  conjunctivitis,  uh-ers  of  the  cornea,  and  complete  blindness  result 
only  too  often  from  deep  injury  of  the  bulb. 

The  uistiguring  cicatricial  contractions  which  result  from  deep  bums 
of  the  face  are  also  of  s])ecial  interest.  These  may  be,  for  example,  on 
the  eyelids  (ectropium),  the  ahv  nasi,  the  cheeks,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  mouth,  so  that  the  latter  mav  be  diminished  in  size  or 
prevented  by  cicatricial  lockjaw  from  opening  sufliciently.  Extensive 
and  thick  cicatricial  bands  sometimes  form  between  the  neck  and  the 
region  of  the  chin  (Fig.  115;,  so  that  flexion  of  the  head  is  seriously 
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interfered  witli,  and  the  skin  of  the  face,  together  with  tlie  moutli  and 
the  eyelids,  may  be  drawn  downward.  (For  a  discussion  of  Imnis,  suu- 
ttroke,  and  lightning-stroke,  see  also  PrineipleB  of  Surgerj-,  §  90.) 

The  treatment  of  bums  of  the  face  conforms  to  the  principles 
given  more  in  detail  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  9U.  Disfiguring 
cicatricial  contractions  are  to  be  pre- 
vented as  far  as  possible,  esjx^cially 
by  Tliierseb's  skin-grafting  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  §  42).  In  case 
they  already  exist,  they  are  to  be 
overcome  by  plastic  operations  (see 
g^  29-33,  Plastic  Oj^rations  upon 
the  Face).  B.  Crede  has  shown  in 
one  case  what  excellent  results  may 
be  obtained  by  plastic  operations  and 
skin-grafting  after  hums  of  the  face. 
In  ease  of  jKiwder  bums,  the  grains 
that  have  l)een  forced  into  the  skin 
may  l)e  removed  by  curetting  the 
skin  with  a  sharp  spoon  to  prevent 
the  di^guring  pigmentation  of  the 
cutis  which  would  otherwise  be  permanent.  Hebra  recommends  ap- 
pljing  conipreeses  wet  with  1-to-lOO  bichloride,  so  as  to  make  the  skin 
raw  superficially,  and  thus  make  it  possible  to  scrape  off  the  softened 
cutis  with  the  powder  grains  that  are  contained  in  it. 

For  sunburns,  compresses  wet  in  liquor  plumb!  subacetatis  dilutus 
and  ice  are  applied,  and  the  face  is  smeared  with  ungucntuni  diachylon 
or  vaseline,  and  afterward  powdered  with  starch  or  oxide  of  zinc  with 
etarch  (1  to  .5-111).  As  precautionary  meaBures  against  sucli  bums  from 
the  sun's  rays  during  mountain  tramps,  the  use  of  sun  umbrellas,  the 
wearing  of  veils,  and  the  like,  are  to  l>e  recommended.  Peuple  with  a 
delicate  skin  should  besmear  the  face  lightly  when  niaking  long  trips 
with  vaseline,  hart's  suet,  lard,  or  unguentum  diachylon,  and  then  pow- 
der it  with  starch. 

For  a  description  of  frostbites  and  their  treatment  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  91.  In  the  action  of  cold  upon 
the  face,  the  nose  and  the  ears  are  especially  endangered.  The  usual 
result  is  simply  red  ears  and  a  red  nose  in  conisequeDce  of  paralysis  of 
the  vessels.  This  makes  itself  esjwciallv-  noticeable  in  a  wann  room, 
or  after  taking  anything  alcoholic.  Chilblains  and  gangrene  from 
frostbite  are  very  rare  in  the  face. 

The  treatment  of  frostbites  has  been  given  in  detail  in  Principles 
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of  Surgery,  §  91.  Riedinger  recommended  the  injection  of  ergotin  as 
a  remedy  for  redness  of  the  nose  caused  by  cold.  I  have  repeatedly 
secured  very  good  results  by  means  of  punctate  cauterization  with  a 
galvano-caustic  needle. 

§  27.  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Face. — Of  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  face,  I  mention  first  the  acute  inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands 
and  hair  follicles,  the  so-called  furuncle,  wluch  most  commonly  results 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Staphyloeoccua pyogenes  anreiis  and  alhv^i  into 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  is  sometimes  combined  with  marked  inflam- 
matory redness  and  swelling  (see  particulars  in  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  93).  Its  favourite  location  in  the  face  is  the  upper  lip  and  the  sep- 
tum of  the  nose. 

In  case  of  prompt  incision  and  expulsion  or  removal  of  the  necrotic 
slough,  rapid  healing  follows.  The  development  of  a  furuncle  may 
often  be  prevented  by  immediately  opening  the  small  acne  pustule  at 
the  beginning  and  disinfecting  it  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride. 

By  carbuncle  is  understood  a  number  of  furuncles  situated  more  or 
less  closely  together.  The  best  treatment  here  also  consists  in  sj^eedy 
incision,  as  described  in  detail  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  93. 

There  also  occurs  in  the  face,  and  especially  on  the  lip,  a  malignant 
form  of  furuncle  and  carbuncle,  which  is  due  to  septic  infection  and 
may,  under  the  form  of  a  septic  phlegmon,  terminate  fatally  on  the 
second  or  thiril  day  in  the  worst  cases,  or  later,  after  from  eight  or  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight.  Death  ensues  from  general  sepsis,  from  suppura- 
tive venous  thrombosis,  reaching  into  the  internal  jugular  and  ophthal- 
mic veins,  with  subsetjuent  thrombosis  of  the  sinuses  and  suppurative 
meningitis.  If  recovery  follows,  it  is  usually  attended  with  extensive 
supi)u ration  and  gangrene.  This  malignant  septic  form  sometimes 
begins  as  an  apparently  non-mali^ant  small  furuncle,  but  marked 
swelling  then  sets  in  with  high  fever  and  severe  pain.  The  swelling 
spreads  rapidly  and  soon  involves,  as  a  rule,  the  neck.  In  other  cases 
there  is  from  the  first  a  carbuncle,  which  grows  into  a  rapidly  progres- 
sive septic  plilei^nion.  The  mucous  membrane  also  may  be  the  starting 
point  of  the  inflammation.  An  eindemic  of  cases  has  sometimes  been 
observed.  AVc  have  to  do  in  the  main,  as  has  been  said,  with  a  severe 
septic  infection  or  sei)tic  i)hlegmon.  This  malignant,  septic  form  of 
furuncle  or  carbuncle  has  nothing  to  do  with  anthrax  and  glanders^ 
which  are  well-charjicterize<l  afi^ections. 

The  treatment  consists  in  speeily  and  free  incisions,  and  one  may 
often  prevent  tlui  further  spread  of  the  process  by  sc»raping  out  the 
focus  of  infection  at  the  l)eginning,  or  by  the  use  of  the  Paquelin 
cauter5\     Unfortunately,  the  surgeon  is  often  called  too  late,  and  the 
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fatal  tennination  can  then  no  longer  be  averted  by  incisions,  however 
numerous. 

Malignant  Pnatnle  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  77)  not  infre- 
quently occurs  on  the  face  of  persons  who  have  to  do  with  animals 
affected  with  anthrax,  and  is  conditioned  upon  the  presence  of  a  spe- 
cific bacillus  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  381,  Figs.  279-2»S6).  It 
can  be  transmitted,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  skin  of  man  by  means  of 
insects — flies  (Huber).  Anthrax  begins  at  the  place  of  inoculation  on 
the  face,  after  an  incubation  of  from  three  to  six  days,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  burning,  itching,  red  nodule  with  a  reddish  or  bluish  vesicle 
which  soon  bursts  and  dries  into  a  scab.  The  surrounding  skin  then 
usually  becomes  swollen,  and  more  vesicles  are  formed.  Tlie  primary 
nodule  at  the  point  of  infection  is  usually  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of  a  nut.  The  induration  and  oedematous  swelling  usually  spread  very 
rapidly  from  the  primary  focus,  and  the  neighbouring  lymphatic  glands 
become  swollen.  From  forty-eight  to  sixty  hours  after  the  beginning 
of  the  local  symptoms  the  manifestations  of  a  general  infection  appear 
(high  fever,  delirium,  prostration,  diarrhoea,  and  severe,  vague  pains). 
Death  usually  ensues  after  from  five  to  eight  days.  If  the  termination 
is  favourable,  the  eschar  is  sometimes  cast  off  by  suppuration. 

The  prognosis  of  anthrax  of  the  skin  is  more  favourable,  because  it 
here  remains  local  longer  and  is  accessible  to  an  energetic  treatment. 
Lengyel  and  Koranyi,  in  consequence  of  their  energetic  local  treat- 
ment, lost  only  thirteen  patients  out  of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  who 
were  treated  for  anthrax  of  the  outer  skin.  In  anthrax  caused  by  in- 
ternal infection  (intestines,  lungs)  recoveries  are  very  rare. 

The  treatment  of  anthrax  on  the  face,  and  on  the  outer  coverings 
in  general,  consists  in  the  earliest  possible  removal  of  the  infected 
area  by  means  of  the  knife,  the  thermo-cautery,  or  by  cauterization 
with  nitric  acid.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  bichloride  in  and  around 
the  site  of  infection  are  also  to  be  recommended,  as  this  is,  according 
to  R.  Koch,  the  most  efficacious  antidote  for  the  anthrax  bacilli,  which 
are  killed  by  a  solution  of  1  to  300,000.  Davaine  recommends  sub- 
cutaneous injections  of  diluted  tincture  of  iodine  (one  part  to  two  of 
water). 

Glanders  is  an  infectious  microbic  disease  which  occurs  primarily 
chiefly  among  horses  and  donkeys,  and  which  can  be  transmitted  to 
man  and  all  domestic  animals,  with  the  exception  of  cattle.  The  char- 
acteristic  glanders  bacillus  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  78)  was  discov- 
ered by  LoflBer  and  Schiitz.  In  man,  glanders  usually  occurs  on  the 
conjunctiva,  less  often  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  and  it  appears 
also  as  glanders  of  the  skin  after  slight  injuries  to  the  face  and  hands. 


Fic.  116. — Acute  iufection  witb  ulaadere: 
ulucnitioii  of  tlie  ekin  of  the  fuue  mx-ur' 
ring  withlo  eight  Jaya  IBirch-Himch- 
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Glanders  has,  in  man  as  in  animals,  either  an  acute  or  a  clironio  eonrne, 
and  the  chaidcteristie  ncxinlee  anil  ulcere  are  formed  liere  also  at  the 
place  of  infection — e.  g.,  in  the  face 
(Fig,  110)— and  metastatic  glanders 
nodulee  occur  in  the  internal  organs. 
In  glanders  of  the  face,  and  of 
the  integument  in  general,  the  same 
prompt  and  energetic  local  treatment 
is  necessary  as  was  advised  above  for 
anthrax.  For  other  particulars  tlie 
reader  is  referred  to  Prineiplc*  of 
Surgery,  §  78,  where  glanders  Inith 
of  animals  and  man  has  lieen  de- 
Bcrihed  more  in  detail. 

Nomb — By  noma,  or  cancnim  oriii, 
is  understood  a  progressive  gangrtne. 
originating  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  cheeks,  which  rapidly  involves  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cheek. 
The  termination  is  either  fatal,  or  in  ease  of  recovery  the  latter  is 
attended  with  more  or  less  extensive  destruction  in  the  region  of  the 
cheek  or  about  the  m<:)iitli  (see  Fig.  117,  after  W.  Busch). 

Noma  is  really  a  hospital  gangrene  which  develops  in  connection 
with  ulcerative  stomatitis.  It  is  most  frequent  among  reduced,  auEPinic 
children  with  measles  or  scarlet  fever,  l>eing  less  commonly  observed 
among  infants  and  adults.  The  process  always  he- 
gins  in  the  nmcous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  and 
almost  always  near  the  comer  of  the  mouth.  In 
connection  with  erosions  or  ulcers  that  develop 
hero,  an  infiltnition  arises  with  cedematous  swelling 
of  the  face,  which  passes  nipidly  into  gangrene. 
The  gangrene  usually  shows  itself  on  the  outer  skin 
by  the  appearance  of  a  livid  spot.  The  course  of 
the  affection  is  very  acute,  as  a  rule,  and  the  cheek 
may  become  perforated  in  three  or  four  days  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  symptoms  in  the  mu- 
<'ou8  mcmbi-ane.  Thei-e  may  be  a  fatal  tenuination  from  five  to  eight 
days  after  the  comniencement  of  the  diseiise  from  septiceetnia  or  cid- 
lap.ic,  or  fniui  ha'murrhagcs,  esiwcially  from  the  facial  artery  ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  rei'overy  may  follow  with  sloughing  away  of  the  gau- 
gi-eiious  parts.  The  gums,  also  the  jaws,  the  tongue,  and  the  hard  and 
soft  palate,  may  1)C  atta<-ked  by  the  destnu'tive  process.  The  defects,, 
which  are  often  wry  consiilcrablc  at  iir.st,  grow  smaller  later,  in  con- 


I.  in.— Noou  t"l- 
k>«tin((  scarlet  ftvw 
in  >  birj  of  foar. 
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sequence  of  cicatricial  contraction,  and  firm  cicatricial  bands  arc  finally 
formed  about  the  mouth,  so  that  the  lower  and  upper  jaws  are  more 
or  less  firmly  fixed  to  one  another  (cicatricial  lockjaw,  false  anchylosis 
of  the  jaw). 

Ranke  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  six  cases  of  noma  during  a  large 
epidemic  of  measles  in  Munich  in  the  summer  of  1887.  Attempts  to  inocu- 
late the  disease  by  grafting  small  portions  of  the  tissue  beneath  the  skin  of 
rabbits  were  unsuccessful.  By  microscopic  examination  there  were  found 
in  the  necrotic  zone,  on  the  border  of  the  noma  defect,  great  quantities  of 
bacteria  which  were  almost  exclusively  cocci,  in  part  diplocooci,  and  in  jmrt 
streptococci.  There  was  observable,  above  all,  a  marked  destruction  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  white  blood-corpuscles,  as  well  as  of  the  imclei  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue  and  muscular  libres. 

The  treatment  of  noma  is  of  an  energetic  lociil  character,  much  the 
same  as  in  hospital  gangrene,  and  it  should  be  undertaken  as  promptly 
as  possible.  The  gangrenous  focus  is  best  destroyed  by  means  of  the 
galvano-cautery  or  thernio-cautcry.  The  application  of  liquid  or  solid 
caustics  (sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  caustic  potiish,  etc.)  is  less 
effectual.  For  the  treatment  of  the  resulting  defects  and  cicatricial 
lockjaw  see  §  33,  Plastic  Operations  upon  the  Face  (Meloplasty). 

By  sycosis  or  mentagra  is  understood  an  inflammation  of  the  hair  follicles 
which  is  always,  no  doubt,  of  parasitic  origin,  and  is  usually  caused  by  the 
tricophyton  (Kobner).  Sycosis  takes  the  form  of  acne  or  ulcerative  eczema 
<if  the  hairy  portions  of  the  face,  and  heals  with  the  formation  of  cicatrices 
and  loss  of  the  hair.    Sycosis  occurs  only  in  men. 

Sycosis  may  be  very  quickly  cured  if  the  hairs  in  the  diseased  area  are 
extracted  under  an  ana»sthetic  with  a  ciliar  forceps  and  the  ulcerating  sur- 
face of  skin  scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon.  After  these  areas  are  scraped  they 
should  be  {lainted  with  glycerin  or  tincture  of  iodine,  or  cauterized  with 
nitrate  of  silver.     Ignipuncture  is  also  very  serviceable. 

Acute  or  chronic  eczema  occurs  frequently  on  the  face.  Vesicles  or  pus- 
tules are  formed,  which  dry  so  as  to  form  crusts.  The  skin  in  the  neighbour- 
hooil  of  the  vesicles  is  usually  reddened.  There  is  always  moi'e  or  less  .si»vere 
itching. 

The  treatment  of  eczema  consists  in  the  I'emoval  of  the  existing  cause — 
na.sal  catarrh,  conjunctivitis,  otoiThoea,  etc.— and  in  the  application  of  exsic- 
cant  nMnedies.  After  renioval  of  the  crusts  the  diseased  part  of  the  skin  is 
smeared  with  unguentum  diachylon  or  vaseline  and  powdered  with  starch 
and  oxide  of  zinc  in  the  pro|)ortion  of  five  or  t<»n  to  one. 

For  eczema  due  to  sunburn,  see  pages  204  and  205. 

Facial  Erydpelas  occurs  exclusively  in  connection  with  breaks  in 

the  continuity  of  the  outer  skin,  or  of  the  mucous  membnine  of  the 

facial  cavities,  and  is  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the  streptococcus  of 

erj'sipelas  into  the  smaller  lymph  passages  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 

cellular  tissue.     Erysipelas  following  operations  has  become  rare,  as  it 

15 
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ciin  be  surely  prevented  by  strict  asepsis.  Idiopathic  erysipelas  of  tlie 
face,  without  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  sldn,  from  '•  taking  cold  " 
does  not  exist. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  erysipelas,  the  erysipelas  coccus, 
etc.,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  g  71.  The  following  brief  description 
will  suffice  here : 

Erysipelas  of  the  skin  of  the  face  very  often  spreads  to  the  neigh- 
bouring mucous  membrane  of  the  facial  cavities,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  erysipelas  starting  from  a  wound,  an  erosion,  or  an  ulcer  of  the  mu- 
cous meml)rane  may  spread  to  the  skin.  In  fact,  the  recurring  or 
chronic  facial  erysipelas  wliicli  was  formerly  regarded  as  idiopatliic, 
arises  most  connnonly  from  catarrhal  ulcers  of  the  naso-pharyngeal 
cavity  which  are  often  su])ei'ficial.  Erysipelas  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  facial  cavities  may  cause  oidema  of  the  glottis  by  spread- 
ing to  the  epiglottis  and  the  larynx,  so  that  tracheotomy  may  be  neces- 
sary. It  may  also  make  its  way  to  the  lungs,  and  here  occasion  so-called 
"  creeping  pneumonia/'  which  is  characteristic  of  erysipelas  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  air  passages. 

The  i)hlegmonous  and  gangrenous  forms  of  facial  erj'sijMjlas  are 
rnre,  and  if  suppuration  or  gangrene  occurs,  it  is  usually  very  circum- 
scribed. The  swelling  in  erysipehis  is  especially  marked  u^wn  the  lips 
and  the  eyelids,  so  that  the  latter  are  usually  wholly  closed. 

The  duration  of  facial  erysipelas  varies  from  houre  or  days  to  weeks, 
averaging  from  six  or  eight  to  ten  days. 

It  is  a  fact  of  special  interest  that  lupoid  and  sypliilitic  new- 
gr(>wtlis,  with  or  without  ulceration,  and  tumours,  such  as  sarcoma  and 
carcinoma,  may  wholly  disjippeiir  by  fatty  disintegration  if  erysipelas 
passes  over  tlicni  (so-called  curative  erysij>elas,  enjslptle  Mulutaire  of 
tlu*  French).  Erysipelas  has  therefore  been  inoculated  into  inoper- 
able tumours  in  order  to  cause  them  to  distippear  by  this  means. 

The  ])rognosis  of  facial  erysijielas  is  not  bad,  and  yet  one  can  never 
feel  sure  of  a  favourable  termination.  The  average  mortality  from 
erysipelas  is  about  eleven  per  cent.  Erysipelas  of  the  face  sometimes 
leads  to  death  from  meningitis.  After  severe  (pyamiic,  septic)  en*- 
sipelas,  embolic  processes  are  sometimes  observed — e.g.,  in  the  brain, 
in  other  internal  organs,  and  on  the  limbs.  Gangrene  may  then  result 
— e.  g.,  of  the  foot,  the  leg,  etc. 

The  treatment  (jf  facial  erysipelas  conforms  to  generally  accepted 
rules,  as  described  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  >5  71.  It  ensues  so  often 
from  affections  of  the  iu>se  tluit  the  naso-pharvngcal  space  should 
always  be  carefully  examined,  an<l  any  disease  existing  there  given  the 
proiKjr  treatment. 
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Lapni  of  the  Face  (see  Fig.  118),  like  alt  lupus,  ie  a,  primary  tubercu- 
losis lit  tlie  skiD.  Less  frequently  it  begins  primanly  in  the  inncuue 
membrane  of  the  facial  cavities  and  sprcadB  from  here  to  the  fikin. 
One  always  finds  in  the  lupoid  foci  the  tubercle  bacilli  (Friedl^der, 
Pfeiller,  Dontrelepont ;  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  gg  88,  93).  Lupus 
develops  in  the  skin  from  the  activity  of  tubercle  baciU^n  tbe  normal 
porcB  of  the  akin,  in  wounds  or  in  the  slightest  abrasions.  Aarffinnicatly, 
wry  small  nodules  or  tubercles  are  formed,  and  corresponding  cutane- 
ous iikere  arise  from  the  breaking  down  of  these  tubercles.  In  con- 
junction with  the  nodules  and  ulcers,  difEuse  infiltration  and  hyper- 
trophy of  the  tissues  are  frequent- 
ly observed.  The  epithelium  often 
grows  into  the  subcutaneous  cellu- 


lar tissue  in  the  form  of  irregular  epithelial  proliferations,  m  that,  his- 
tologically, clianges  resembling  carcinoma  take  place.  This  explains 
the  fact,  perliaps,  that  persons  afflicted  with  lupus  not  infrequently 
develop  epithelioma  (see  Fig.  lift"). 

From  a  clinical  standpoint  three  forms  are  distingiiislie<l :  lupus 
maculosus  (or  lupus  exfoliativus),  lupus  exulcerans,  and  hijms  liyper- 
trophieufi.  In  lupus  exfoliati^nis,  red  or  yellowifili-lirown  spots  arc 
foruied  with  a  fissured  or  exfoliating  epi<lermic  covering.  Ulcerative 
Inpus  (lupus  exnlcerans,  or  lupus  vulgaris)  may  lead  to  extensive  de- 
Btmction  of  the  skin  and  the  neighbouring  structures,  especiiilly  on  the 
nt«e,  the  cheeks,  the  lipa,  and  the  eyelids.  The  mucous  nicinhrane  is 
uenally  affected  secondarily,  primary  lupus  of  the  mucous  membrane 
lieing  more  rare.  The  bone  usually  reni.iins  intact,  so  that,  generally 
speaking,  ilcfects  of  the  bony  part  of  the  nose  arc  mostly  of  a  syphilitic! 
natun;,  while  those  of  tlie  soft  parts  and  of  the  cartilage  of  the  nose 
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arise  chiefly  from  lupus.  The  cartilaginous  septum  of  the  nose  is  de- 
stroyed particularly  by  lupus  exulceraiis. 

The  proceoB  very  often  progresses  at  the  periphery  of  the  lupus 
focuig^  while  smooth,  radiating  cicatricial  tissue  forms  in  the  centre. 
The  nodular  form  of  the  affection  is  called  lupus  hypertrophicus. 
There  ate  vyibus  transitions  between  the  individual  fonns,  and  com- 
bined f!W*rof  the  disease  often  occur.  The  course  of  lupus  is  very 
chronic.  It  generally  begins  at  the  age  of  puberty  or  later,  and  may 
continue  till  extreme  old  age.  Those  affected  with  lupus  not  infre- 
quently die  of  tuberculosis  of  the  internal  organs  or  become,  as  has 
been  said,  the  victims  of  epithelioma.  The  disfigurements  of  the  nose, 
the  cheek,  and  the  eyelids  are  often  very  marked. 

Treatment  of  Lupus. — In  addition  to  the  adoption  of  general 
strengthening  measures  (see  §  83  Principles  of  Surgery),  lupus  should 
receive  energetic  local  treatment,  consisting  preferably  in  excision  of  the 
affected  area  of  skin,  followed  by  a  plastic  operation  if  necessary  (see 
§§  2i)-33,  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Face),  or  m  destruction  of  the 
lupoid  foci  by  the  use  of  a  sharp  spoon,  the  thenno-cautery,  or  the  gal- 
vano-cautery.  In  lupus  erythematosus,  punctate  cauterization  with  the 
tliermo-cautery  or  galvano-cautery  is  usually  sufficient,  while  in  lupas 
exulcerans  and  lupus  hypertrophicus  the  diseased  parts  nmst  be  energet- 
ically removed  beforehand  with  a  shai-p  spoon.  After  use  of  the  latter, 
and  after  arresting  the  hfiemorrhage,  one  may,  especially  when  large  sur- 
faces of  the  skin  are  diseased,  either  immediately  or  on  the  next  day  per- 
form skin-grafting  by  Thiersch's  method.  I  am  confident  that,  as  a 
result  of  such  grafting,  I  have  seen  fewer  recurrences.  In  case  of  lupus 
in  the  region  of  the  nose  it  is  often  necessary  to  gain  free  access  to  the 
nasal  cavity  by  dividing  the  nose  in  the  median  line  as  far  up  as  tlie 
musal  bone,  or  still  farther  (see  Surgery  of  the  Nose).  Cicatricial  con- 
tractions or  deep  defects  are  remedied  ])y  plastic  operations.  As  re- 
gards the  treatment  of  lupus  by  the  injection  of  tuberculin,  cantliaridic 
acid  (Licbreich),  and  other  medicinal  remedies,  see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, pages  421  and  518.  Thayer  saw  good  results  follow  exposure 
for  two  minutes  to  direct  sunlight  by  means  of  a  lens,  especially  in 
suppurative  lupus.  Among  other  medicinal  remedies,  the  worth  of 
which  I  prize  none  too  highly,  chloride  of  zinc  and  pyrogallic  acid 
have  been  employed  lo(*ally. 

Sjrphilis  of  the  Face. — The  primary  syphilitic  sore,  syphilitic  or  hard 
chancre,  is  observed  in  varitais  pnrts  of  the  face,  most  frequently  on 
the  lips.  Epithelioma,  glanders,  or  anthrax  may  sometimes  be  con- 
founded with  chancre.  The  correct  diagnosis  can  generally  be  easily 
reached,  however,  from  the  character  of  its  course,  from  the  history  of 
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the  patient,  and  from  microscopic  examination.  Tlie  lardaceous  ap- 
pearance of  the  base,  and  the  rapid  development  of  the  ulcer  as  com- 
pared with  epithelioma,  point  to  chancre.  Anthrax  and  glanders  are 
very  characteristic  diseases  (see  page  207,  and  Principles  of  Surgery, 
jj^  77,  78).  They  occur  in  persons  who  have  to  do,  in  consequence  of 
their  calling,  with  animals,  liides,  or  carcasses  infected  with  anthrax  or 
glanders.  Soft,  non -syphilitic  chancre  is  much  less  common  in  the 
face  than  the  hard  form.  Phagedenic  (gangrenous)  chancre,  which 
may  lead  to  deep,  gaping  defects,  is  very  rare. 

The  secondary  manifestations  of  syphilis  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  84)  are  very  common  on  the  face.  They  consist  partly  of  syphilitic 
cniptions  of  the  skin,  especially  on  the  forehead,  and  of  ulcers  of  the 
skin  and  mucous  membrane  combined  often  with  necrosis  of  the  under- 
lying bone,  as  described  in  detail  under  Syphilis  of  the  Skull  (see 
pages  70-73).  For  syphilitic  disease  of  the  nasal  cavity  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Surgery  of  the  Nose. 

These  secondary  syphilitic  ulcers  also,  which  develop  from  circum- 
tt<»ribed  or  more  diffuse  syphilitic  infiltrations,  and  especially  from  gum- 
inata,  have  sometimes  been  confounded  with  epithelioma.  In  epitheli- 
oma the  edge  of  the  ulcer  is  hard  and  infiltrated,  and  not  so  strikingly 
circular  or  curved  in  form.  The  syphilitic  nature  of  an  ulcer  is  also 
made  probable  if  it  heals  up  when  treated  by  inunction  and  the  admin- 
istration of  iodide  of  potassium,  together  with  proper  loc^il  treatment 
(scraping  with  a  sharp  sj)oon,  thermo-cautery).  Syphilitic  ulcers  have 
s<»metimes,  however,  a  strikingly  malignant  character,  the  destruction 
of  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone  making  steady  progress,  in  spite  of  mer- 
cury and  iodide  of  potassium,  and  leiiding  to  large  defects  on  the  lips, 
the  eyelids,  and  especially  on  the  nose.  As  a  rule,  we  have  here  to  do 
with  cases  which  were  not  subjected  at  first  to  a  sufiiciently  thorough 
general  and  local  treatment. 

Syphilis  of  the  face,  as  elsewhere,  should  receive  a  proper  constitu- 
tional as  well  as  local  treatment.  The  latter  consists  in  scraping  out 
the  sj-philitic  ulcers,  in  the  use  of  the  thcnno-cautery,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  caustics  (caustic  potash),  etc.  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84, 
and  page  73  of  this  work.  Syphilis  of  the  Skull). 

Tumours  of  the  face  in  the  region  of  the  eyes,  the  cheeks,  and  the 
lips  comprise  many  varieties.  For  a  more  detailed  description  of  the 
different  kinds,  see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  125-130. 

Of  epithelial  new-growths  of  the  face,  the  carcinoma  is  by  far  the 
most  common  form  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  129). 

Epithelioma  of  the  face  begins  more  frequently  in  the  skin  than  in  the 
mucous  membrane.    It  has  a  preference  for  the  places  of  transition  from  tlie 
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skin  tu  the  iuucouk  iiiembruiie.  on  the  lower  lip.  for  example,  and  the  eyelitU. 

Epitlielioma  of  tlie  upper  lip  is  extremely  rare. 

Epitholiomuta  of  the  skin  of  the  face  origiuate  in  the  ccUfi  of  the  retc 

Ualpigliii,  or  in  the  Hebaeeous  glands  and  hair  follicles.  Tliere  arises  an 
intlltmtion  of  the  corium.  and  later  of  the  underlying 
tissue  with  epithelial  cells,  which,  in  the  foiin  of  single 
groups  or  nestB,  lie  in  a 
partly  old  and  jKirtly 
newly  formed  connect- 
ive-tissue stroma  (can- 
cerous stroma). 

Tlie  external  api>eor- 
anee  of  an  epithelioma 
of  the  face  is  varie*!. 
Circumscrilx-d  nudulen 
fire  found  most  frtfjuenl- 
ly,  or  more  diffuse  flat 
inTiltrations  and  induru- 
tluns,  usually  accoiii|u- 
II  led  by  the  formation  of 
nleers,  especially  on  the 

Fig.  120  «),  or  one  linds 
papillary.  Iiniiiching  growths  (Fig.  VM  d),  or,  finally,  de*;p  ulcers  with  iwdid. 
inliltrati'il  margins  tind  coii'esiKinding  conti-action  of  the  surrounding  tiasuo 
(Fig.  laun. 

Fri)m  an  uniitomieal  iinil  clinical  stundjMiint  we  distinguish  with  Thiersch 
two  forms  of  i']>ilh('lioma.  the  su{>erfi(.'iiil  uitd  the  dtK>p  form. 

The  f^uiM'vlii-ial  e|>ilheliuma  originates  chiefly  in  the  rete  Malpighii ;  the 
dt-t'p  f()rin.  on  the  contrary,  in  the  selmceouH  glands.  The  suiKrficlal  epittte- 
lii»nn  genendly  takes  tlio  form  <if  ditl'usc  indurations  of  tlie  skin,  which 
gniilualiy  change  into  Hat  uli'ei-s.  with  slightly  elevated  margins,  and  slowly 
K{)it':iil  Irodenl  ulcers).  Cicatrization  not  infrer|iu'iitly  talces  plat^-,  hut,  in 
*Iiile  of  this,  the  ul<Tiiitive  process  coiisianlly  prijgresses.  The  superficial 
epitlu'liiiiiui  spreads  mure  along  the  surfuce  and  less  frequently  invadi-s  the 
difiifi-  ]Kirts.     Its  i-oiirsi'  in  llie  face  is  vitv  chi-onic.     It  often  has  a  duration 
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•-.  anil  do(«  not  as  a  rule,  form 


or  iKipillary  gn)wll 
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braiie,  w-hich  spread  Mi-iuidii 
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Etiolofrically.  local  iirilui 
tlie  gr(.-at<-st  signilicauce  in  c 


>nia  originates  chielly  in  the  sebaceoum  glands 
ore  rapid  and  more  mnliguant  course.  Hard 
s  are  fonuiil,  luid  fimilly  characteristic  deep 
se.  Tlie  lympliatic  glands  are  more  likely  to 
LSf-s  occur  ill  not  vei-y  rsire  cases.  Very  marked 
ind  Ixine  is  sometimes  observiil  in  epithelioma 
le  priniiiry  <'pithi'liomat»  of  the  nmcous  meni- 
il y  to  the  skin,  uiv  less  common.    They  mually 
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of  the  face.  Men  are  more  susceptible  tlian  women,  and  it  is  seldom  observed 
Ijefore  (lie  fortieth  year.  Epithelioma  of  the  lip,  which  is  so  very  coiniiioii 
aiiioiif;  men,  has  been  attributed  to  smoking  anil  to  repeated  irritation  from 
bad  shavinfT,  and  carciuouia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  check  has  been 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  or  by  sharp  stumps  of 
teeth.  Epithelioniata  not  infrequently  develop  in  connection  with  chronic 
inHammations  of  the  skin — with  lupus,  for  example  (see  Fig.  119)— or  origi- 
nate in  a  cicatrix  or  a' non-malignant  tumour — e.  g.,  in  cutaneous  horns, 
warts,  or  atheroniata.     The  tendency  to  epithelioma  is  often  inherited. 

The  treatment  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  face  consists  in  its  earliest  pos- 
sible removal.  This  is  done  with  the  knife  througli  iioriniLl  tissue,  as  fur  us 
[Kissible  from  the  edge  of  the  tumour,  in  i>rder  that  iu>  germs  may  he  left 
beliind.  Itescction  of  the  iuvolved  part  of  the  upi>er  anil  lower  juwh  is 
frequently  necessary.  The  removal  of  the  neigliljouring  lyniphntic  glands 
is  always  to  be  recnnini ended,  even  when  they  are  not  as  yet  involved.  The 
defect  that  results  is  covered,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  plastic  o[)eration 
(see  SS  39-3S).     A  cotnplete  cure  can  only  be  secured  by  early  rtmoval ;  re- 


after  from  eigliteen 
may  Ix;  liH>ked  upon  as 


ciirrences  are  the  rule.     If  there  has  been 
montlis  to  two  years,  the  complete  cure  of  the  pati 
prultable.     One  recurrence  usually   follows 
another,  until  death  ensues  from  exhau.stion, 
from  general  carcinosis,  from  bu'niorrliages, 
or  fniiti  intercurrent  diseases,  etc. 

Tlie  recurrences  after  epithelioma  are  in 
purl  continuous — that  is,  they  originate  from 
IKirtions  of  the  primary  tumour  left  liehind 
at  the  time  of  the  operation— and  in  jmrt 
resrionarj-.  in  whicli  ease  they  are  to  bv  looked 
muni  as  independent  new  growths  in  the 
cicatrix  and  its  vicinity.  Begionarj-  lecur- 
rences  sometimes  Bpi>e«r  only  after  years. 

Recurrences  must  also  be  removed  as  soon 
US  ]>ossible.  If  they  are  small  and  ciivuni- 
scribed.  I  prefer  to  remove  tliein  by  igni- 
puncture  with  the  small  point  of  a  galvano- 
cautery,  a  method  which  T  wisli  to  recom- 
mend most  highly.  The  cicatrix  thus  made 
is  not  in  tlie  least  disfiguring. 

Tlie  use  of  the  therm o-cautery  is  also  to  be  recommended  in  connection 
with  large  epitheliomatous  ulcers.  The  treatment  of  iuoi>erable  casi's  is 
symjitomatic  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  7fv!>,  We  liave  already  nien- 
tioried  inoculation  with  erysipelas,  which  bos  been  recommended  for  such 
ca,ses  (see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  346  and  771). 

In  Brinis's  statistiea  from  the  Tiibingen  clinic  regarding  the  final  outcome 
of  operation  upon  epithelioma  of  the  lip.  based  ujwn  8C(i  cases,  A.  Woi-ner 
found  that  87A  V^'  (^ent  of  all  recurrences  occuiTed  during  the  (irst  year  after 
the  ojieration,  and  concludes  that  a  patient  wlio  has  remaiiunl  free  from  recur- 
rence for  three  years  may  be  very  confidently  regarded  as  completely  cured. 
The  permanent  cures  amounU'd  to  2*^8  per  cent  of  all  those  oi)erated  upon. 


lurkrd  d. 


of  the 
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Ekiu  to  the  uiucuus  nif^mbruiic,  oit  the  lower  lip.  for  example,  and  the  eyeliila. 
Epithelioma  of  the  uj)i>er  lip  is  extremely  rare. 

Epitheliomata  of  the  skin  of  the  face  originate  in  the  cells  of  the  rete 

Malpigliii,  or  m  the  seliaceous  (jrlaiids  and  hair  follicles.    There  arises  an 

infiltration  of  the  coriuiii,  and  lattr  of  the  unilerlyiiig 

tissue  with  epithelial  cells,  wliich.  in  the  furni  of  Biu^'le 

groups  or  nests,  lie 


jiartly 


Tyj-ca  ;{  upitliulioiiiii  <■[  l)ie  (Me. 


newly  formed  connect- 
ive-tissue stroma  (cuii- 
cerous  stroma). 

Tlie  external  apiiear^ 
ance  of  an  epitlivlionia 
of  the  face  is  varitr«l. 
Ciivumscribfd  iiodnles 
lire  found  most  fMKineut- 
ly,  or  more  diffuse  flat 
infilti-utions  and  iudurn- 
tions,  usually  acfoni|Ki- 
iiied  by  the  formation  of 
ulcers,  especially  on  the 
lower  lip  in  men  (s«s 
Fig.  120  (I),  or  one  Hiids 
papillary.  bnincliinK  growths  (Fig.  1^0  h),  or,  finally,  drt^p  ulcers  witli  solid, 
inliltriited  margins  and  eori-esixinding  eontnictioii  of  the  surroundiiiff  tissue 
(Fig.  ISO  n. 

From  an  unaloniical  and  clinical  standixiint  we  distinguish  with  Thiersch 
two  forms  of  epithelioma,  the  sutveriicial  and  the  deep  form. 

The  supeHicial  epithelioma  origimttes  chielly  in  the  rete  Malpigliii;  the 
de(>)>  form,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  seliitccous  glands.  The  superficial  epithe- 
lioma gi'nerally  takes  the  form  of  <lifl'use  iuduralions  of  the  skin,  wliich 
gradually  changi-  into  flat  ulcers,  with  slightly  elevated  mnrgms.  and  slowly 
st>ivuil  (niilcnt  ulcers).  Cicatrization  not  infretpieiilly  lakes  plac%,  but,  in 
spile  iif  lliis,  the  iilccvative  process  LMinslantly  progn-sses.  The  sup«.'>rliciiil 
cpithc'liiiiii;i  s|iii>ails  mm-e  uhmg  the  surface  and  less  fi-equently  invades  the 
df.-|,.-r  piiKs.  lis  c'oiii-sc  in  llic  face  is  very  chronic.  It  often  has  a  duration 
of  fnnu  l''ii  to  Iwi-niy  ycai-s  and  even  more,  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  form 

The  d'K-p  fiii'm  of  epithelioma  originates  chiefly  in  the  sebaceous  glands 
inid  is  ch.-uiii'leri/i'd  by  a  more  rapid  and  more  malignant  course.  Hard 
iiiHhilfS  or  )Kipillai-y  growths  arc  formcil.  and  linully  characteristic  deep 
uh'crs,  with  an  indurakil  liase.  The  lymphatic  glands  arc  more  likely  to 
iHi-iinu'  iiivolvi'<l.  and  ini'lastasi»<  tx-cur  in  not  very  i-iire  cases.  Very  markitl 
destruction  of  the  siifl  jNirts  and  heme  is  siunctimes  observed  in  epithelioma 
of  the  face  isee  Fig-  lill.  The  primaiy  epitheliomata  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, which  spread  Mioiidarily  lo  the  skin,  are  less  common.    They  usually 

Kticilogically,  I'H'iil  irnlalionsof  a  me<:hanicul  or  chemical  nature  are  of 
the  greatest  hi^'nilicancc  in  comu'i'titin  with  the  development  of  epithelioDia 
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is  seldom  observed 


of  tlie  face.  Men  are  more  susceptible  tlian  womeii,  and  it  i 
twfore  the  fortieth  year.  EpitLelioma  of  the  lip,  which  is  so  very  o 
atuoiisr  iiiei),  has  been  attributed  to  smoking  and  to  repeated  irritation  fn>m 
bH<t  shaviug.  and  carcinoma  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  liaa  been 
supposetl  to  be  caused  by  smoking  or  chewing  tobacco,  or  by  sliaip  stunips  of 
t*vth.  Epitheliomata  not  infrequently  develop  in  connection  with  chi-onic 
inllamniations  of  tlie  skin— with  lupus,  for  example  (s(M>  Fig.  119) — or  origi- 
nate in  a  cicatrix  or  a-non-malifirnaiit  tumour — e.  g.,  in  cutjineous  horns, 
warts,  or  atlieromata.    The  tendency  to  epithelioma  is  often  inherited. 

Tlie  treatment  of  an  epithelioma  of  the  face  consists  in  its  earliest  pos- 
sible remoTal.  This  is  done  with  the  knife  through  noriniil  tissue,  as  far  us 
IMis.sible  from  the  edge  of  tlie  tumour,  in  order  (but  mt  germs  may  be  left 
bi^'hitid.  Resection  of  the  involved  part  of  tlie  upjier  jind  lower  jaws  is 
frequently  necessary.  The  removal  of  the  neighbouring  lymphalie  irJands 
is  always  to  be  recommended,  even  when  they  are  not  as  yet  involved.  Tlie 
defect  that  results  is  covered,  if  necessary,  by  means  of  a  plastic  o|M'ralion 
(see  SS  29-33).  A  complete  cure  can  only  lie  si-cured  by  early  removal ;  I'e- 
<'[iiTpnoea  are  the  rule.  If  thei*  has  been  no  recurrence  after  from  eighteen 
luonllis  to  two  years,  the  complete  cure  of  the  patient  niay  be  lt>oked  u|H)n  as 
jirolijible.  One  recurrence  usually  follows 
another,  until  death  ensues  fHini  exhaustiiin. 
from  general  can'inosis,  from  ha-morrbages, 
or  fifim  intercurrent  diseases,  etc. 

The  recurrences  after  epithelioma  are  in 
jMirt  continuous — that  is,  they  originate  ti-om 
[Hirlions  of  the  primary  tumour  left  behind 
at  the  time  of  the  ojieratiou— and  in  |>ait 
n^'ionnry.  in  whichcasethey  are  to  l»ehKiked 
n|H>n  as  indep<;ndent  new  growths  in  the 
cicatrix  and  its  vicinity.  Kegionary  recur- 
n-nces  sometimes  appear  only  after  yeai-s. 

Recurrences  must  also  be  i-emoved  as  soon 
a-t  i>ossible.  If  they  are  small  and  ciiirum- 
Bcribed,  I  |>refcr  to  remove  them  by  igni- 
pniicture  with  the  small  point  of  a  galvano- 
cautery.  a  method  vvliich  I  wish  to  recom- 
mend most  highly.  Tlie  cicatrix  thus  made 
is  not  in  the  least  disBguring. 

The  use  of  the  thennoK^^autery  is  also  Ui  be  r<>comniended  in  connexion 
with  large  epitheliomatous  ulcers.  Tlie  treatment  of  inoperable  cases  is 
symptomatic  (see  Principles  of  Surgerj-,  page  7K'!).  We  hav<^  uli^cady  nien- 
tir>ned  inoculation  with  erj-sipelas,  which  has  tieen  rwomniended  for  such 
cases  (see  also  Principles  of  Surgery,  passes  34H  and  1 1 1). 

In  Bruns'a  statistics  from  the  Tiihingeii  clinic  regarding  the  final  outcome 
of  operation  upon  epithelioma  of  the  liji,  based  ujion  i^ee  case.-t,  A.  Wiini.T 
found  that  87-^  per  cent  of  all  recurrences  occurred  during  the  lii-st  year  after 
the  ojietation,  and  concludes  that  a  patient  who  luis  remained  free  from  rccui'- 
rence  for  three  years  may  be  very  confidently  regarded  as  completely  cured. 
The  permanent  cures  amounted  to  2(^15  (kt  cent  of  all  those  oi>erate<l  uixm. 
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According  to  Womer,  of  866  cases  of  epithelioma  of  the  lip,  782  occurred 
among  men  and  84  among  women.  In  94^^  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  epithe- 
lioma was  located  on  the  lower  lip,  and  in  5-|^  per  cent  on  the  upper  lip. 
Epithelioma  of  the  upper  lip  is  more  common  among  women  {14*3  per  cent) 
than  among  men  (2*17  per  cent). 

Of  non-malignant  epithelial  growths,  we  have  already  mentioned  (page 
27)  cutaneous  horns,  which  are  found  on  the  forehead,  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  nose,  and  on  the  lips,  especially  in  old  women.  Cutaneous  horns  may 
change  into  epitheliomata,  so  that  their  removal  is  indicated.  In  order  to 
avoid  recurrence,  the  underlying  skin  upon  which  they  rest  must  be  removed 
at  the  same  time. 

Warts,  which  are  often  pigmented  and  covered  with  hair,  occur  not  in- 
frequently on  the  face,  and  should  likewise  be  removed  with  the  knife  or  by 
ignipuncture  with  the  fine  point  of  a  galvano-cautery,  as  they  are  also 
sometimes  th^  starting  point  for  an  epithelioma. 

Of  non-malignant  tumours,  originating  in  the  sebaceous  glands,  I  men- 
tion the  atheromata  or  sebaceous  cysts  resulting  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
outlet  of  a  sebaceous  gland.  They  ai*e  removed  in  the  same  way  as  has  been 
described  (page  28).  It  is  important  that  the  sac  be  removed  in  toto,  as 
otherwise  njcurrences  or  fi.stulae  ensue.  A  sebaceous  cyst  may  also  develop 
into  an  epithelioma. 

To  the  follicular  cysts  belong  also  the  so-called  black  heads  or  comedones, 
due  to  an  accumulation  of  the  thickened  secretion  of  the  hair  follicles,  and 
also  milia,  resulting  from  a  similar  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  seba- 
ceous glands.     Both  favour  the  development  of  furuncles. 

Adenomata  of  the  sweat  glands  Imve  been  recently  described,  especially 
by  Stilling  (Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fiir  Chirurgie.  Bd.  viii).  They  form  flat, 
scaly  new  growths,  with  numerous  very  small  nodular  or  sausage-shaped  ele- 
vations, not  infr«.»quently  combined  with  small  vesicular  cysts.  Adenomata  of 
the  sweat  glands  were  foriiierly  oft<»n  called  lupus,  until  more  exact  histo- 
logical examination  determined  their  nature.  The  treatment  is  similar  t<> 
that  of  lupus. 

Dermoid  cysts  which  arise  from  strayed  embryonic  skin  germs  (see 
Princi])les  of  Surgery,  page  787,  and  tliis  work,  page  29)  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  face.  Tliey  also  occur  frt^quently  on  the  skull  (see  iMige  29). 
When  in  the  face,  they  are  located  most  commonly  at  the  upper  border  of 
the  orbit,  most  frequently  near  its  outer  part,  also  in  the  outer  half  of  tlie 
up{)er  eyelid,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  on  the  forehead,  in  the  temporal 
region,  and  in  front  of  and  behind  the  ear.  According  to  Mikulicz,  the  devel- 
opment of  dermoid  cysts  of  ihi\  head  has  a  cau.sal  conne<!tion  with  the  invo- 
lution of  the  epidermic  layer  and  with  tlie  fa»tal  clefts.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  formation  of  dermoid  cysts  in  the  neigli  hour  hood  of  the  orbit  has  to  do 
with  the  f(rtal  oculo-na.s{il  pit  and  with  the  involution  of  the  epidermic 
layer  for  the  formation  of  the  lens.  The  dermoid  cysts  in  the  region  of  the 
ear  have  a  causal  relation,  no  doubt,  with  the  first  branchial  cleft.  Der- 
moid cysts  always  have  a  deeper  location  than  atheromata,  being  mostly 
upon  the  bone,  and  there  is  often  found  in  the  lattrr,  in  consequence,  no 
doubt,  of  primary  arrest  of  development,  a  corresponding":  depression,  which 
may  slowly  increase  in  the  later  course  until  thei*e  is  a  complete  perforation 
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of  the  bone,  especially  oq  the  skiili.  Dermoid  cyats  grow  very  slowly  and 
tteUlom  uttain  tlie  size  of  a  walnut  Weinlechner,  however,  saw  a  der- 
moid cj-Bt  larger  than  a  hen's  egg  on  the  face  of  a  man  twenty-two  years 
old. 

In  removing  dermoid  cysts  one  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  under- 
lying bune  may  be  perforated.  The  opemtion  should  tlierefore  be  strictly 
Hjteptic  and  the  sac  must  be  removed  m  toto,  in  order  tliat  it  may  not  t«ar 
open  and  parts  of  it  be  left  behind.  In  the  latter  case  recurrences  ensue  and 
su]>puration  or  erysipelas  may  be  caused  by  the  decomposed  secretion  which 
is  rftaiued. 

Of  other  cysts  which  should  be  included  here,  the  serous  cysts — of  the 
chec'k,  for  example— are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  These  have  been  de- 
Hcribed  by  Hanke,  Bruns,  Giiterbock,  and  others.  They  are  unilocular  or 
niultilocular  cysts,  lined  on  their  inner  wall  with  epithelium.  Their  con- 
tents are  usually  as  clear  as  water,  and  they  are,  no  doubt,  to  he  looked  upon 
an  cystic  lymphangeiomata. 

The  parasitic  cysts  due  to  the  echinococcus  are  very  rare  in  the  face. 
Ca-ses  are  found  in  literature  reported  by  Dupuytren  and  Ricord. 

Ttunonn  of  the  ConsectiTe-tunie  Type  are  mncli  rarer  in  the  face 
tliaii  cpitlielial  grovths. 

1  luentiun,  in  the  first  place,  the  hard  and  soft  fibromata.  The  soft  fibro- 
niu  ix  sometimes  a  circumscribed  and  sometimes  a  more  diffuse  formation, 
often  reaching  a  very  large  size  (cutis  pendnia  elephanfiasta  faciei).  A 
soft  flbronia  of  this  kind  is  represented  in 
Fig.  123.  The  skin  of  the  face,  the  eyes,  tlie 
■iioutli.  and  the  nose  are  often  greatly  dis- 
torted by  these  large  fibromata.  It  is  of 
interest  that,  in  consequence  of  the  trac- 
tion and  pressure  of  large,  soft  fibromata, 
changes  in  the  form  of  tlie  skull  and  the 
bonnj  of  the  face  not  infrequently  arise— 
e.  (T.,  usyrnraetry  of  the  facial  portion  of 
the  skull,  bending,  atrophy  or  wasting  of 
the  lH)nes  of  the  face,  much  an  in  maoro- 
ffliKtsia  and  macrocheiiia  (Trendelenburg, 
MnrisiiT).  These  large,  soft  fibromata  are 
not  infrequently  combined  with  myxoma, 
or  with  angeioma  and  lymphangeioma,  so 
that  in  cases  coming  under  the  last  two 
categories  numerous  enlarged  arteries,  veins, 
and  c.ipillaries.  or  dilated  lympii  vessels, 
are  found  in  the  tumour. 

Congenital  moles  or  birthmarks,  which  a 


<dopluiuti 


.jl'uKt{iM.'h 


c  often  pigmented  1 


a  soft  fibromata,  and  sometimes  n 


■e  of  the  Tiature 


of  atigeiomata. 

The  treatment  of  large,  soft  fibromata  consists  in  partial  wedge-shaped  ex- 
cisions, at  several  sittings  it  nmy  be,  followed  by  deep  suture  of  the  re.sulting 
wounds,  as  already  described,  page  33. 
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To  the  hard  flhromata  belong  also  keloids  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
page  748),  which  are  almost  eurtilaginous  in  character,  aud  appear  most  fre- 
quently on  the  lobea  of  the  ears,  following  the  formation  of  holes  for  ear- 
rings. Tliere  is  developed  first  a  circumscribed  induration,  then,  gradually, 
a  hard,  spherical,  painless  tumour,  from  the  size  of  a  Iiazelnut  to  that  of  a 
walnut — seldom  larger.  A  recurrence  almost  always  follows  their  renioval, 
Ignipuncture  with  the  small  point  of  a  therm o-cautery  or  galvano-caulery 
is  often  more  successful  than  removal  witli  the  knife. 

Keloids  also  result  from  the  ordinary  rapier  wounds  of  the  face  mode  in 
students'  duels,  forming  hard,  fibrous  protuberances.  Excision  of  the  same. 
with  the  subsequent!  insertion  of  coaptation  sutureu  of  fine  silk  and  continu- 
ous catgut,  is  tu  he  recomniended. 

Congenital  enlurgemcnl  of  the  upper  or  lower  lip  tmacrocheiJia)  is  condi- 
tioned partly  ujmju  u  diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the  submucous  conuective  tissue 


iliir  ro)cton,  und 

and  iiarlly  ii|Hm  the  ilihitatiixi  and  new  furination  of  hhxKl-vesBels  as  well  as 
lymjih  vi'ssel.s.  Sometimes  there  is  i-liielly  ii  hyiX'rii''ii)hy  of  the  connective 
tissue  (dilTnse  anireioni;i].  and  sometime-:  tlie  enlarged  lip  consists  mainly  of 
diliiteil  b]iM«l-ves.si'l.s  or  lyniiih  vssels  lenveriious  angeioma,  lymphangei- 
oma).  The  more  hli«xl-ves.s..|s  the  liiiiionr  eonUiins.  the  softer  it  is.  The 
IymphnngiectJiti<'  iiLucrtH-lieiliii  usnally  feels  lirnier  mid  is  minietjmes  so  solid 
that  it  grates  on  Ix-ing  cut.     The  lip  often  atlain.s  u  very  large  size.     It  usu- 
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ally  has  a  bluish  tint  aud.  owing  tii  its  weight,  often  folds  over  and  sinks 
downward,  so  tliat  a  devided  disfigurfinpnt  ensues. 

Conj^nital  inucrocheilia  usually  has  its  origin,  no  doubt,  at  a  very  early 
fcDial  iicriod,  in  consequence  of  an  al>niiniiality  of  tlie  first  branchial  arch,  as 
the  lower  jaw  also  is  usually  hyperlropliied  aud  curved  over  in  front  (Tren- 


■pfioimen  laken  from  the  i 


dfh-iiburgj.  Owiup  ti)  macruchuilia  of  the  u|i]>er  lip,  the  underlyiiif,'  bime 
may  b«'ome  atropliied  xecoudnrily  in  consequence  of  pressure  (Wegiier), 

The  treatment  of  macrocheilia  ciiusiKta  in  making  wedge-shntjed  excisions 
witii  subsequent  deep  suture,  or  in  iguipuncture  with  a  therm oiauidry  or 
a  gjtivaiio-caustic  needle.  Mild  eases  of  hy]>ertnipliy  of  the  lip,  the  wvcalled 
double  lip,  are  to  be  distinguished  from  macrocheilia.  We  have  bore  to  do. 
ill  tlie  main,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  nieuibraiie  iu  the  form  of  an 
abiii>rmal  fold  or  protuberance  which  bccomcB  visible  behind  the  Vip.  espe- 
<nally  when  one  speaks  or  laughs.  The  same  disliguring  condition  can  also 
l>t-  produced  by  frequent  iiillamniatorj'  proces-ses. 

The  treatment  of  double  lip  consists  in  excision  of  the  a)>uornial  fold  of 
niucuus  membrane  by  nieans  of  a  fen<»itraU.ii  fon^jB  and  a  knife  or  scissoi-s. 
The  wound  is  then  united  by  suture  with  fine  silk  or  catgut. 

Lipomata  are  not  very  common  on  the  fa<'e. 

Ple.tifonn  neuromata  or  neurofibromHta  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  eyelids,  the  cheek,  and  the  lower  jaw  (Fig.  12.'t).  Ttiey  are 
made  up  of  nodular  tortuous  nerve  bundles  wliich  have  underfwne  a  fibrous 
degeneration  (Fig.  1241.  They  are  situated  mostly  in  the  sulwutaneou.s  cellu- 
lar tissue.  The  plcxifomi  neuroma  in  itii  external  ap])earHnce  resi;nibles  the 
soft  fibroma  or  elephantiasis— that  is.  it  forms  lax.  lobulated  folds  nnd  pro- 
tuWraiices  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  as,  for  exiiinple. 
in  Fig.  122.  Tliese  are  here  and  there  nodular,  uneven,  and  are  usually 
darkly  pigmented  and  covered  with  bair.  The  first  beginning  of  the  ])lexi- 
fonn  neuroma  always  reaches  back   to  the  fcetal  ijeriod.      It  gi-ows  very 
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slowly.  P.  Bruns  has  collected  from  literature  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
plexiform  neuroma — flfteeu  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  temples  and  the  upper  eye- 
lid.  eight  in  the  region  behind  the  ear  and  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  three  of 
the  noee  and  cheek,  four  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Jaw  and  front  of  the 
neck,  seven  of  the  cheat  and  the  back,  and  three  of  the  extremities. 

Barcomata  are  not  often  observed  in  the  skin  of  the  face.  The  cylindroma 
occurs  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye  aud  in  the  lachrymttl 
gland.  Melannticsarcomataareof  special  interest,  which  sometimesdevelop  in 
connection  ivith  moles,  pigmented  hairy  nscvi,  etc.  Pigmented  tumours  origi- 
nate most  frequently  in  the  choroid  of  the  eye.  and  have  here  a  very  rapid  fatal 
course.  I  saw.  in  the  case  of  a  child,  several  secondary  pigmented  tumours 
appear  upon  the  skull  iu  a  few  weeks  after  removal  of  the  eyeball  (Fig.  1251. 
A  perniauent  cure  has  been  rarely  secured  in  cases  of  w^ell-marked  melanotic 
sarcoma.  Recurrences  and  metastases  usually  appear  very  soon.  As  soon 
as  a  mole,  a  pigmented  wart  or  a  birthmark  begins  to  enlarge,  its  immediate 
removal  is  indicated. 

A.  Bidder  has  described  a  peculiar  diffuse,  subcutaneous  tumour  formation 
on  the  head  and  in  the  face  of  a  butcher  sixty-eight  years  old,  which  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  lymphoid  cells  ("  diffuse  subcutaneous  lymphoid."  see  Fig. 
118)  (Langenbeck's  Archiv.  1H77.  Bd.  xxi). 

Aneurisms  of  the  arteries  of  the  face,  including  the  facial,  internal  max- 
illary, and  the  coronary  arteries,  are  not  common.  They  are  chiefly  trau- 
matic, less  frequently  idioputhic.     For  a  description  of  aneurisms  of  tlie  tem- 


ou  tht  -kull 


porul  ariery  mid  arterio-veni 
see  [wgis  24.  2'<.    The  so-called  cirsoid 
number  of  strterial  bniiiches  and  capillu 
of  their  walln— lie  longs  to  the  new  growth 


The 
entral 


old  I  Bidder). 


of  the  temporal  artery  and  vein, 
—that  is.  the  dilatation  of  a 
I'M  with  simultaneous  hypertrophy 
to  ungi>ioinntji  (see  Fig.  17.  page  26). 


best  treatment  of  tnie  iineiirisms  of  the  arteries  i)f  the  face  consists  in 
and  iieripheral  ligution  of  the  afferent  artery,  anil  in  extirpation  of 

the  sac. 

Angeioniatji  an-  very  common  in   the  face,  coiislituling,  according  to 

Trendelenburg,  two  thirds  of  ull  the  angeiomatu  that  occur.    The  female  sex 
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in  most  frequently  attacked,  two  thirdn  of  those  obsened  according  to  Tren- 
delenburg, being  among  females.  According  to  Virchow  angeiomata  of  the 
fat-e  occur  especially  in  the  region  of  the  fcetal  facial  clefta. 

One  of  the  most  common  varieties  is  the  simple  angeioiua  (ua>vus  jilexi- 
fomi  angeioma),  which  consists  of  dilated,  tortuoub  and  newlj  formed 
capillaries  and  small  arteries  and  veins.  In 
this  class  belong  the  soft,  light-red  and  dark- 
red  t4?leangeiectase8.  the  congenital  ntevi,  and 
the  pigmented  birthmarks  which  are  often  cov- 
ered with  hair  (see  Fig.  127).  Many  of  these 
liairj-  birthinarks  are  more  like  diffuse  soft 
fibromata,  others  more  like  angeiomata.  Tlie 
liairy  formation  is  often  similar  to  the  fur  of 
animals— for  example,  that  of  rats,  monkeys,  or 
liares.  It  is  often  asserted  by  the  mothers,  as 
in  the  case  represented  iu  Fig.  187.  that  during 
prefmancy  they  had  been  frightened  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  those  animals  whose  hair 
foruiutiun  their  children  carry  upim  their  birth- 
marks. Regarding  the  abnormal  growtli  of 
bair  upon  the  face  among  women  (beard  forma- 
tion), and  the  so  called  hairy  men,  see  Princi- 
l>les  of  Surgery,  page  756. 

From  capillary  angeiomata  there  develop  not  infrequently  very  extensive 
pulsating  angeiomata,  which  rapidly  increase  in  circumference  and  may  in- 
volve the  greater  part  of  the  face  or  the  skull  (racemose  arterial  angeioma  or 
cirsoid  or  anastomotic  aneurism,  see  Fig.  17,  page  26), 

In  other  cases  we  have  a  cavernous  angeioma  (tumour  caveniosus) — that 
is.  one  consisting  of  spsces  lined  with  endothelium  and  tilled  with  fluid  or 
coagulated  blood  which  are  separated  by  connective-tissue  partition  walls 
and  result  from  a  dilatation  of  the  veins  and  also  of  the  capillaries.  Angeio- 
mata are  not  infrequently  combined  with  fibroma,  lipoma,  and  sarcoma 
<  angei  ona  rcoma) . 

Tlie  different  forms  of  angeioma  frequently  merge  into  one  another. 
I^ai^e  pulsating  tumours  may  gradually  develop  even  fi-om  simple  capillary 
angeiomata  in  the  form  of  small  congenital  nwvi.  Sonie  cotigeiiita.1  an- 
geiomata diminish  in  size  or  remain  stationary,  while  others  grow  more  or 
less  rapidly.  I  saw  an  angeioma  of  the  thigh  the  size  of  a  goose  egg  in 
an  infant  which  in  six  months  was  reduced  to  a  small  pigment4>d  spot. 

The  treatment  of  angeiomata  of  the  face  c<)n8ists  in  tbeir  removal,  if  |M)s- 
sible.  in  ignipuncture  by  means  of  the  galva no-cautery,  which  was  lii-st  intro- 
duced by  Nussbaum,  or  cauterization  with  the  therrno-cauterj-.  Lai-ge  vast^u- 
lar  iiii'vi  are  probably  also  suited  to  punctate  cauterization  with  the  galvano- 
cautery.  Pauli  has  recommended  tattooing  then).  Pedunculate  angeiomata 
may  be  removed  by  the  galvann-caustic  hmp.  A  cure  has  also  been  si-cured 
by  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  (Bruns),  e8i>ecial]y  in  cases  nf  pul- 
sating, cirsoid  aneurism.  But  Heine  has  shown  how  nuvl,v  cure  <)f  these 
tumours  was  accomplished  by  ligation  of  the  conmion  or  I'xteriial  cjii-otid 
artery.     Of  sixty  cases,  thirty-two  wei-e  treateil  by  ligation  of  the  fommon 
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carotid,  and  only  three  of  these  patients  were  cured.  Trendelenburg  there- 
fore recommends  for  cases  of  extensive  cirsoid  aneurism  repeated  wedge- 
shaped  excisions  from  the  tumour  after  ligation,  it  may  be,  of  the  afferent 
arteries,  including  the  external  or  common  carotid,  if  necessary. 

The  parenchymatous  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  of  liquor  ferri  chlo- 
ridi,  absolute  alcohol,  or  liquor  Piazza  (sodium  chloride,  15'0 ;  liq.  ferri  chloridi 
[thirty  per  cent],  20*0 ;  aq.  dest.,  60*0),  has  also  been  recommended.  The  use 
of  caustics  is  not  advisable.  Every  congenital  angeioma,  even  the  smallest 
red  spot,  must  be  carefully  watched  to  see  whether  it  disappears,  remains  sta- 
tionary, or  grows.  If  it  enlarges,  it  must  be  removed  immediately  with  the 
knife  or  by  ignipuncture. 

Lymphangeiomata  arising  from  dilatation  of  tlie  lymph  vessels  occur  in 
the  face,  and  especially  on  the  lips,  in  connection  with  congenital  macrocheilia, 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  above. 

Weinlechner,  Wegner,  and  others  have  observed  cavernous  lymphangeio- 
mata on  the  forehead  and  the  cheek  (macromelia).  Steudener  described  a 
lymphangeioma  of  the  conjunctiva  of  the  bulb  which  surrounded  the  cornea 
in  the  form  of  an  annular  projecting  rim. 

The  treatment  of  lymphangeiomata  consists,  as  already  stated,  in  making 
wedgc-shapiKl  excisions  or  in  ignipuncture. 

§  28.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Orbit. — Of  tlie  diseases  of  the  orbit 
brief  mention  need  only  be  made  here  of  those  which  have  special 
surgical  significance. 

Wounds  of  tlie  orbit  have  already  been  discussed  in'  connection  with 
fractures  of  the  skull  and  injuries  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  face  (§§  9,  2^5). 
It  should  be  mentioned  here,  in  addition,  that  severe  phlegmonous  in- 
flammation, meningitis,  and  death  not  infrequently  ensue  after  such 
injuries  of  the  orbit.  Immediate  death  has  repeatedly  followed  per- 
forating wounds  of  the  orbit  with  injury  to  the  brain.  A  case  which 
recently  0(?currcd  in  a  fencing  club  in  Vienna  is  of  interest  and  in- 
structive in  various  ways.  The  point  of  the  sabre  of  one  of  the  con- 
testants entered  the  orbit  of  the  other,  pjissed  into  the  brain,  and  oc- 
casioned almost  instant  death.  The  autopsy  showed  that  the  6a])re 
blade  had  entered  tlie  orbit  between  the  bulb  and  the  inner  canthus  of 
the  eye.  The  roof  of  the  orbit  had  been  pierced  near  the  small  wing 
of  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  cavernous  sinus  opened,  the  internal  carotid 
artery  and  the  abducens  nerve  severed,  and  the  sabre  point  had  divided 
tlie  right  cms  cerebri  and  penetrated  nearly  to  the  thinl  ventricle  of 
the  brain.     For  the  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  orbit  see  gj?  9,  26. 

Foreign  bodies  that  have  penetrated  into  the  orbit  easily  produce 
cellulitis,  fatal  meningitis,  and  encephalitis.  Foreign  bodies  sometimes 
heal  up  within  the  orbit  without  occasioning  appreciable  symptoms,  even 
in  cases  in  wliicli  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  brain  has  been  injured. 
In  other  cases  they  give  rise  to  localized  chronic  abscesses  of  the  brain. 
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Iiyuries  of  the  Eya — For  injuries  of  the  eye  I  must  refer  the  reader  to 
treatises  upon  ophthalmology.  Only  the  following  brief  general  statements 
may  be  made  here  : 

Injuries  of  the  bulb  from  blunt  force,  such  as  a  thrust,  a  blow,  etc.,  fall 
into  two  main  groups  :  (1)  Those  which  do  not  lead  to  a  division  in  continuity 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  bulb,  and  (2)  those  attended  with  bursting  of  tlie  bulb 
from  rupture  of  the  sclerotic  coat  In  the  first  group  there  may  still  be  se- 
vere intra-ocular  injuries — e.  g.,  tearing  away  of  the  iris  at  its  ciliary  insertion 
(iridodialysis),  and  laceration  of  the  ciliary  zone  with  backward  dislocation 
of  the  lens  into  the  vitreous  humoiu*  or  forward  into  the  anterior  chamber  of 
the  eye.  In  the  latter  case  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  is  simultaneously  torn. 
The  tearing  away  of  the  iris  is  characterized  by  loss  of  its  spherical  form,  by 
tlie  projection  of  a  loose  comer  of  the  iris  into  the  pupil,  and  by  the  presence 
of  a  second  semilunar  pupil.  In  laceration  of  the  ciliary  zone  with  disloca- 
tion of  the  lens  there  is  present,  in  addition  to  the  other  known  symptoms,  a 
distinct  flapping  of  the  iris  at  the  slightest  movement  of  the  eye.  Of  other 
injuries  after  contusions,  there  may  still  be  mentioned  traumatic  paralysis 
of  the  iris  (iridoplegia)  with  or  without  paresis  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  dim- 
ness of  the  lens  (traumatic  cataract),  rupture  of  the  anterior  capsule  of  the 
lens,  haemorrhages  into  the  vitreous  humour,  rupture  of  the  choroid  mem- 
brane, rupture  and  detachment  of  the  retina,  and  opacity  of  the  retina  (Ber- 
lin's commotio  retinaj)^ 

All  injuries  of  the  eyes  which,  aside  from  other  possible  internal  injuries, 
are  complicated  by  rupture  of  the  sclerotic  coat,  may  lead,  by  the  entrance 
of  germs  of  infection,  to  an  acute  or  a  more  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  thereby 
destroy  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  function  of  the  eye.  The  other  unin- 
jured eye  may  also  be  drawn  into  sympathy  by  propagation  of  the  inflam- 
mation along  the  lymph  passages  of  the  optic  nerve.  Every  rupture  of  the 
acferotic  coat  should  be  treated  with  strict  observance  of  antiseptic  rules, 
and  at  the  first  sign  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  energetic  measures  must  be 
taken. 

Of  the  diseases  of  the  orbit  I  mention  here  especially  orbital  cellu- 
litis, which  may,  by  causing  tlirombosis  of  the  ophthalmic  vein,  lead 
to  .suppurative  meningitis  and  sinus  thrombosis.  The  principal  symp- 
toms of  orbital  cellulitis  are  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the  eye  (ex- 
ophthalmos) and  more  or  less  fixation  or  limitation  of  movement  of 
the  bulb.  Thrombosis  of  the  ophthalmic  vein  and  the  cavernous  sinus 
84^metimes  takes  place  after  comparatively  slight  injuries  in  the  region 
of  the  eye,  which  are  not  treated  under  antiseptic  precautions,  or  after 
even  slight  inflammations,  such  as,  for  example,  acne  pustules.  The 
treiitment  of  orbital  cellulitis  consists  in  the  speediest  possible  incision 
and  drainage  of  the  orl)it  by  opening  the  orbital  cavity  with  a  pointed 
knife,  above  or  below  the  eye,  close  to  the  border  of  the  orbit,  care- 
fully avoiding  the  bulb. 

Pulflating  Exophthalmos. — An  artcrio- venous  aneurism  involving  the 
internal  carotid  artery  and  the  cavernous  sinus  gives  rise  as  a  character- 
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istic  symptom  to  pulsating  exophthalmos  (Nelaton,  Rivingtoii,  Schlafke), 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  pulsating  exophthalmos  was  conditioned 
chiefly  upon  aneurism  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  or  upon  racemose  arte- 
rial angeioma  in  the  orbit. 

The  symptoms  of  pulsating  exophthalmos  are  protrusion  of  the  pul- 
sating bulb,  swelling  of  the  lids,  ectropion  of  the  lower  lid,  dilatation 
and  often  pulsation  of  the  orbital  veins.  When  the  carotid  artery  is 
compressed,  the  pulsation  of  the  eye  and  of  the  vein&  ceases,  and  npon 
removal  of  the  pressure  it  immediately  returns.  Sight  may  remain 
unimpaired. 

The  treatment  of  pulsating  exophthalmos  consists  in  ligation  of  the 
common  carotid  artery  (see  §  90).  According  to  Nieden,  of  forty-nine 
cases,  thirty-three  were  cured  by  ligation  of  this  artery  and  in  six  tliere 
was  improvement.  In  three  cases  the  treatment  was  without  effect 
and  in  seven  death  ensued  (see  also  page  115).  Wolfler  and  others 
obtained  good  results  from  compression  of  the  carotid  artery — e.  g.,  for 
from  eight  to  ten  days. 

The  ordinary  non-pulsating  exophthalmos  is  most  commonly  caused 
by  phlegmonous  inflammation  and  tumours,  sometimes  also  by  emphy- 
sema of  the  orbit. 

Emphysema  of  the  Orbit  occurs  usually  after  fractures  of  the  neigh- 
bouring facial  cavities  which  contain  air,  so  that  there  is  oi)en  commu- 
nication ^\dth  the  orbital  cavity — that  is,  particularly  after  fractures  or 
carious  processes  involving  the  antrum  of  Ilighniore,  the  ethmoid  bone, 
the  lachrymal  bone,  and  the  frontal  sinuses ;  also  after  nipture  of  the 
lachrymal  sac  without  fracture  of  the  lachrymal  bone.  The  most  un- 
portant  symptoms  of  orbital  emphysema  are  protrusion  of  the  bulb 
(exophthalmos)  with  restricted  movement  of  the  same,  and  usually 
corresponding  emi)liysenia  of  the  eyelids.  If  a  light  dressing  which 
exerts  pressure  is  applied,  and  if  the  patient  is  careful  to  avoid  all 
deep  respiratory  movements,  especially  blowing  the  nose,  the  emphy- 
sema usually  (lisiippears  in  a  few  days. 

Tumours  of  the  Orbit  (P'ig.  128)  originate  mostly  in  the  bulb  or  its 
surroundings,  and  especially  in  the  frontal  sinuses  (see  page  179).  In 
the  orbital  cavity  itself  melano-sarcomatii  (see  Fig.  125,  page  220)  and 
glio-sarcomata  of  the  bulb,  retrobulbar  sjircomata,  angeiomata,  etc.,  are 
the  most  <'ommt)n.  Dermoid  and  echinococcus  cysts  have  also  lK»en 
repeatedly  observed.  Congenital  cysts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
eye,  with  oil-like  contents,  arc  to  be  regarded,  no  doubt,  as  dermoid 
cysts  (\'erncuil,  Porrin,  Albert).  The  prelachrvmal  region  is  a  fa- 
vourite place  for  tlicse  oil  cysts.  In  all  orl>ital  tumours  increasing 
exophthalmos  occurs,   and  here  also  the  movements  of  the  bulb  are 
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either  more  or  less  disturbed  or  wholly  suspended.     In  consequence  of 
pressure,  the  bulb  may  gradually  undergo  increasing  atrophy. 

Echinococcus  cysts  of  the  orbit  are  identical  with  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  body.  Booklets  are  less  frequently  found  here  in  the 
cyst  fluid.  According  to  Dieu,  echinococcus  cysts  of  the  orbit  are 
more  frequent  among  men  than  among  women.  Of  twenty -four  cases 
found  in  literature,  eighteen  were  males  and 
only  six  females.  They  are  usually  charac- 
terized by  severe  pain,  by  marked  inflamma- 
tory symptoms  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  exophthalmos.  The  course  is,  as  a  rule, 
very  slow. 

The  diagnosis,  which  is  best  made  by 
puncture,  is  easy  as  soon  as  the  cyst  can  be 
felt  from  the  outside. 

The  prognosis  is  good,  so  far  as  the  life  F.o.m.-Smaiiround^ii«i«ir- 
of  the  patient  is  concerned,  and  the  earlier        coma  <>*'  the  right  orbit,  with 

.y  J"  •  .  ,      ,  preservation  ol  the  bulb,  in  a 

tiie  cyst  receives  operative  treatment  the  bet-  Loy  of  nine ;  extirpation ;  death 

ter  the  prospect  of  preserving  the  sight.    As,  o^i^on  fi^nf  T"rec!J^nM 

however,  the  affection  does  not  come  under  ^^  P®*^^™*^  ^^  ^'^  ^"^'** 
operative  treatment  until  very  late,  the  sight 

has  usually  already  been  destroyed  by  compression  or  destruction  of  the 

optic  nerve  or  the  bulb.     Treatment  coiisists  in  incision  and  drainage 
of  the  cyst,  or,  if  possible,  in  its  excision. 

Between  the  lower  and  upper  eyelid  and  the  border  of  the  orbit  prolapsed 
pouches  of  fat  are  sometimes  observed  which  have  been  called  adipose-tissue 
hernias.  They  are  due,  no  doubt,  to  a  lax  condition  of  the  tarso-orbital  fascia 
such  as  occurs  especially  among  older  people.  The  treatment  consists  in  in- 
cision of  the  skin  and  removal  of  the  prolapsed  adii)ose  tissue.  A  similar 
condition  arises  from  an  elephantiasis-like  liypertrophy  of  tlie  skin  and  the 
sulx!utaneous  cellular  tissue,  wliich  is  overcome  by  excision  of  an  elliptical 
strip  of  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

Enucleation  of  the  Eyeball  is  performed  most  commonly  for  primary 
maUgnant  tumours  of  the  bulb  and  for  secondary  involvement  of  the 
eye  by  epitheliomata  of  the  skin,  for  example.  The  operation  is  per- 
formed with  small  mouse-tooth  forceps  and  curved  scissors.  The  enu- 
cleation is  begun  by  severing  the  internal  palpebral  ligament  at  the 
inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  then  dividing  the  line  of  reflection  of  the 
conjunctiva  and  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye  on  the 
bulb  by  cutting  around  the  latter  with  curved  scissors.  The  bulb  is 
finally  drawn  a  little  forward  and  the  optic  nerve  is  tlien  divided  with 

the  scissors  as  far  back  as  possible  in  the  orbit.     The  eyelids  are  always 
IG 
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preserved  if  possible.  In  case  of  malignant  tumours  the  fat  of  the  orbital 
cavity  nmst  also  be  removed  as  completely  as  possible.  After  the  haem- 
orrhage has  been  arrested  the  orbit  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and 
an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  is  applied.  The  defect  is  remedied, 
after  the  wound  has  healed,  by  an  artificial  eye. 

In  order  to  modify  the  repulsive  appearance  of  the  patient  after  clearing 
out  the  orbital  cavity,  which  is  often  but  little  improved  by  wearing*  a  glass 
eye,  E.  Kiister  has  covered  over  tlie  cavity  by  suture  of  the  lids,  or  by  means 
of  a  pedunculated  flap  taken  from  the  temporal  and  frontal  regions. 

§  29.  General  Bemarks  upon  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Face. — In  order 
to  remedy  the  defects  in  the  face  arising  from  the  extirpation  of  tumoiirs, 
from  injuries  or  from  inflammatory  processes,  we  make  use  of  plastic 
operations,  the  general  principles  of  which  have  already  been  briefly 
described  in  our  treatise  upon  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  41-43.  We 
shall  take  up  here  only  the  transplantation  of  pedunculated  flaps  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  defect.  With  reference  to  the 
transplantation  of  pedunculated  flaps  from  more  remote  parts  of  the 
body  and  of  wholly  detached  flaps,  as  well  as  Reverdin's  and  Thiersch's 
methods  of  skin-grafting,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery,  §§  41,  42. 

The  plastic  operations  on  the  face  are  mainly  the  following  :  First, 
plastic  restoration  of  the  eyelids  (blepharoplasty) ;  second,  partial  and 
complete  plastic  restoration  of  the  nose  (rhinoplasty) ;  third,  plastic 
restoration  of  the  cheek  (meloplasty)  ;  fourth,  plastic  restoration  of  the 
lips  and  mouth  (cheiloplasty  and  stomatoplasty) ;  and  finally,  fifth, 
plastic  restoration  of  the  ear  (otoplasty).  In  the  sections  that  follow 
(§§  30-34)  only  the  plastic  restoration  of  the  eyelids,  the  cheek,  the 
lips,  and  the  mouth  is  described.  For  plastic  restoration  of  the  nose 
(rhinoplasty)  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  sections  on  the  surgery  of 
the  nose  (§  42),  and  for  that  of  the  ear  (otoplasty)  to  those  on  the  sur- 
gery of  the  eiir  (§  72). 

Defects  in  the  face  are  either  fresh — e.  g.,  after  the  extirpation  of 
tumours — or  older,  gninulating  or  already  cicatrized.  In  the  case  of 
cicatrized  defects  the  oi)e ration  l>egins  with  freshening  their  edges.  In 
every  plastic*,  operation  one  should  arrange  beforehand  a  definite  plan 
of  procedure.  Tlie  different  paints  of  the  skin  of  the  face  are  not 
equally  serviceable  for  plastic  operations.  The  skin  of  the  forehead, 
the  teinj)les,  and  the  nose  is  very  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  that  of 
the  cheek  is  less  serviceable,  and  that  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  neck 
has  still  less  value.  Every  plastic  operation  must  be  performed  in  strict 
accordance  with  antiseptic  principles,  as  only  in  this  way  as  well  as  by 
careful  suture  can  primary  union  be  secured. 
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The  flaps  need  for  plastic  work  must  consist  of  as  souud  skin  as  pos- 
sible. Cicatrices  which  involve  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skin  endan- 
ger the  vitality  of  the  flap.  The  flap  is  either  cut  free  hand,  or,  if  its 
fonn  is  complicated,  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  of  a  corresponding 
shape  is  applied  and  the  knife  made  to  follow  its  contours.  Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  make  the  flap  too  small.  Generally  speaking,  it  should 
be  in  every  dimension  about  one  third  larger  than  the  defect.  It  is 
carefully  dissected  up  from  the  subjacent  tissue  without  too  much  trac- 
tion. The  pedicle — that  is,  the  bridge  that  connects  the  flap  with  the 
rest  of  the  skin — must  contain  sufficient  vessels,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
plan  to  liave  it  very  wide,  as  it  thus  loses  in  mobility. 

Gersuny  was  the  flrst  to  show  that  flaps  can  be  successfully  used 
for  plastic  operations,  especially  for  defects  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
whose  pedicle  consists  of  subcutaneous  tissue  only.  The  flap  is  simply 
folded  over  into  the  defect  like  a  folding  door  or  drawn  into  the  proper 
cavity,  etc.,  through  a  slit  shaped  like  a  wide  buttonhole. 

Graimlating  flaps  of  skin  are  sometimes  used  to  advantage,  or  flaps 
that  are  skinned  over,  e.  g.,  in  connection  with  defects  of  the  oral 
cavity — that  is,  the  wound  surface  of  the  pedunculated  flap,  before  it 
is  made  to  heal  in  place,  is  covered  with  Thiersch's  skin-grafts. 

When  the  flap  is  laid  into  the  defect  one  must  see  to  it  that  the 
pedicle  is  not  too  much  twisted  and  that  the  sutures  cause  no  tension 
on  the  flap.  Movable  flaps  which  can  be  easily  turned  without  undue 
compression  of  the  pedicle  are  best  secured  by  prolonging  one  end  of 
the  incision  near  the  pedicle  in  a  curve  extending  backward  (see  Figs. 
129  a  and  129  h).  The  flap  is  flnally  secured  in  place  by  interrupted 
sutures  of  fine  aseptic  silk  and,  if  necessary,  by  continuous  suture  with 
fine  catgut,  and  the  secondary  defect  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
flap  completely  closed  by  suture,  if  possible,  or,  immediately  after 
arrest  of  the  haemorrhage  or  on  the  next  day,  covered  with  grafts 
taken  from  the  inner  side  of  the  upper  arm,  for  instance.  Dressings 
are  often  unnecessary  after  plastic  operations.  A  little  vaseline  and 
iodoform  powder  are  not  infrequently  sufficient.  Where  it  is  practi- 
cable, however,  I  usually  apply  antiseptic  protective  dressings.  The 
pedicle  must  not  be  compressed  in  the  least  by  these  dressings.  The 
sutures  are  removed  on  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day.  Single  sutures 
here  and  there  may  be  removed  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation. 
If  the  flap  dies,  either  the  operation  or  the  after-treatment  is,  as  a  rule, 
at  fault. 

The  nerve  conduction  is  usually  verj'  soon  re-established — e.  g.,  after 
rhinoplasty  the  sensory  impressions  in  a  few  days  are  correctly  localized 
by  the  patient  in  correspondence  with  the  new  location  of  the  flap. 
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Flaatic  SapB  diiniuUIi  very  mucli  in  size  ae  time  goee  on,  and  we 
sball  learn,  eepecially  in  connection  with  rhinoplasty,  rarioue  methods 
by  which  this  is  to  be  prevented.  All  flaps  that  contain  mucous  mem- 
brftne  shrink  niucli  lees. 

§  30.  Blepharopluty. — By  blopliaroplasty  is  understood  plastic  opera- 
tion for  i-emedying  defects  and  defonnltes  of  the  eyelids. 

Blepliaroplasty  is  most  freqaently  performed  for  cicatricial  ectro- 
pion, or  eversion  of  the  eyehds  in  consequence  of  cicatricial  contraction 
following  inflammatory  processes  (lupus,  syphilis,  caries  and  necro^ 
of  the  border  of  the  orbit,  etc.),  wounds,  bums,  etc.  Ectropion  de- 
velops moat  frequently  on  the  lower  eyelid,  sometimes  on  both  lids, 
and,  in  rare  caj^s,  on  all  four  at  the  same  time.  Blepharoplasty  is  also 
used  in  remedying  defects  following  the  removal  of  tumours. 

Moreover,  marked  defects  on  the  eyelids,  just  as  upon  the  lipa  and 
the  cheek,  may  be  closed  without  plastic  operation  by  stretching,  slid- 
ing over,  and  detaching  the  borders  of  the  defect 

The  best  form  of  blepharoplasty  for  restoring  a  lower  eyelid  is  that 
devised  by  Fricke,  in  which  a  Hap  is  taken  from  the  temple  (Fig.  129  a), 
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or  Fricke'rt  nietliod  as  modified  by  Ammon  and  Langenbeck,  accord- 
ing to  Fig.  129  I.  Fig.  129  c  shows  the  latter  method  after  suture. 
It  is  very  important  in  blepharoplasty  tluit,  as  Langenbeck  was  tlie 
firrt  to  emphasize,  the  end  of  the  incision  should  be  prolonged  a  little 
backward  in  a  cnrve,  and  that  the  ]>edie]e  should  not  be  made  too 
broiid,  in  order  that  fla])s  may  be  obtained  which  are  as  movable  as 
possible  and  which  can  l>e  tiinied  easily.  Fig.  129  b  represents  in  the 
main  the  method  which  I^ngenlwek  always  used,  and  whieli  Trendelen- 
bui^  also  properly  recommends.  The  flap  must  be  ma'le  wide  enough 
in  blepharoplasty  to  ovcnorrect  the  defonnity — that  is,  to  produce  a 
certain  amount  of  inversion  of  the  lid  (entropion). 
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Fio.  130. — Operation  for  partial  ectropion. 


In  partial  ectropion  one  may  also  make  a  V-shaped  incision  upon 
the  lower  lid,  according  to  Fig.  130  A.     The  triangular  flap  a  I  c  is 

then  dissected  up  from  the  incisions       

a  d  and  c  rf,  and,  together  with  the 
lid,  is  pushed  upward,  and  the  wound 
finally  closed  by  a  Y-shaped  Hne  of 
suture  (Fig.  130  B). 

Large,  triangular  defects  on  the 
lower  eyelid — e.  g.,  following  the  re- 
moval of  a  tumour — may  be  closed, 
after  Dieffenbach  (Fig.  131  a\  by  a 
flap  taken  from  the  side  of  the  cheek. 
To  prevent  the  newly  formed  lid,  as  far  as  possible,  from  being  drawn 
outward,  the  sutures  are  inserted  as  represented  in  Fig.  131  6,  and  the 
defect  on  the  side  is  skin-grafted. 

I  have  also  closed  defects  on  the  lower  lid  repeatedly,  with  good 
results,  by  the  use  of  Thiersch's  skin-grafts  (see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  42). 

Blepharoplasty  of  the  upper  eyelid  is  performed  in  accordance  with 
the  same  rules  essentially  as  those  just  given  for  the  lower  lid.     Here 

also,  in  case  of  partial 
ectropion,  the  V-shaped 
freshening  and  the  Y- 
shaped  suture  are  used 
as  well  as  the  methods 
of  Fricke  and  Langen- 
beck-Ammon,  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  129  abc^ 
except   that   the   pcdi- 

Dieffenboch's  method  of  blepharoplasty  {a) ;  6,  condition  after    ^]g   jxiUSt    be    SOmewliat 

suture. 

higher  up,  and  the  form 
of  the  flap  inverted — that  is,  the  inner  boundary  line  of  the  flap  in  Fig. 
120  a  and  h  now  becomes  the  outer  one,  and  the  outer  one  lies  o\\  the 
inside.     Skin  defects  on  the  upper  lid  may  also  be  skin-grafted. 

The  principles  of  the  operation  are,  in  short,  always  the  same, 
whether  one  operates  upon  the  upper  or  the  lower  eyelid. 

If  defects  are  \fi  be  remedied  on  both  eyelids — e.  g.,  after  the  re- 
moval of  a  carcinoma  at  the  corner  of  the  eye — one  may  proceed,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Hasner  von  Artha,  by  fonning  two  sickle-shaped 
flaps  from  the  skin  immediately  adjoining  the  defect  (Fig.  132). 

In  every  blepharoplasty  the  palpebral  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is 
of  course  preserved.     When  there  are  cicatricial  defects,  the  cicatricial 
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adhesions  must  first  be  divided  by  making  an  incision  close  along  the 
ciliary  border  and  then  cautiously  working  in  deeper  until  the  edge  of 

the  lid  can  be  brought 
into  its  normal  place 
with  small  hooks. 
The  floor  of  the  re- 
sulting semi-elliptical 
defect  is  formed  by 
the  conjunctiva,  and 
the  flap  from  the  tem- 
Fio.  132  a.  Fio.  182  h.  plc  or  the  chcek  is 

Blcpbaroplottty  on  botli  lids  (Ilasner  von  ArthaU  a,  formation  SUtured  into  this  dc- 
of  two  sickel-shuped  flaps  from  the  vicinity  of  the  defect;  6,  jr_„x  „^^^«^:„«  j.^  t?:^ 
condition  after  8ut\ire.  tect,  according  tO  1^  Ig. 

129  a,  for  example, 
or,  better,  according  to  Fig.  129  h.  Defects  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be 
remedied  by  the  transplantation  of  mucous  membrane  after  Wolfler. 

Tripier  restored  the  lower  eyelid  by  drawing  down  the  upper  lid  and 
forming  from  it  a  bridge-shaped  flap.  The  flap  contains  not  only  the  skin 
but  the  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  as  well,  which  is  kept  as  intact 
as  possible.  The  flap  remains  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts  at  the  inner 
and  outer  caiithus.  In  case  of  defects  on  the  upper  eyelid,  the  flap  should  be 
taken  from  the  forehead.  The  contractility  of  the  nmscular  fibres  that  were 
transplanted  at  the  same  time  could  be  distinctly  demonstrated  by  means  of 
the  faradic  curi*ent.  Tripier  euiphasizes  as  an  advantage  of  his  method  the 
fact  that,  in  forming  the  skin-muscle  flap,  the  incision  is  made  as  precisely 
as  possible  in  the  line  of  the  muscle  and  nerve  fibres,  so  that  their  function 
is  preserved  in  their  new  locaticm. 

§  31.  Cheiloplasty. — By  clieiloplasty  is  understood  the  remedying  of 
defects  upon  the  lips  by  plastic  operation,  wliich  we  have  already  par- 
tially considered  when  treating  of  harelip. 

In  what  follows  regarding  plastic  operations  on  the  lips  we  have  in 
mind  mainly  the  defects  which  arise  from  the  removal  of  tumours, 
j)articularly  cj)itheli()mata.  Older,  cicatrized  defects  are  treated  in 
precisely  the  same  manner,  after  freshening  their  cicatrized  edges. 

I.  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Lower  Lip. — Epitheliomata  of  the  lower 
lip  arc  removed,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  through 
normal  tissue,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  centimetre  from  the  edge  of 
the  tumour.  The  hi\iinorrliage  from  the  coronary  arteries  is  controlled 
by  means  of  artery  damps,  by  a  temporary  suture,  or  by  the  liands  of 
an  assistant. 

Smaller  defects,  whether  triangular  or  more  curved  m  outline,  are 
closed  without  a  phistic  operation  by  traction  upon  the  extensible  por- 
tions of  the  lip,  and  in  this  way  very  considerable  defects  may  be  cov- 
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ered.  After  the  removal  of  superficial  epitlieliomata  by  a  sliglitlj 
curved  incisioD  witli  the  scissors  or  the  knife,  one  may  unite  the  edge 
of  the  mucous  membrane  with  the  vermilion  border  of  the  Hp,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  133.  In  wedge- 
shaped  defects  the  line 
of  suture  runs  perpen- 

dicularlv  ^"''  ""' — H«thod  of  auture  alUr  rcniovat  of  a  BUjieifidal  epi- 

''  tbelionmof  the  lip. 

Larger     tnangular 
defects,  which  can  not  be  closed  by  simple  suture  without  great  ten- 
sion, may  be  treated  as  shown  in  Fig.  134  a — that  is,  the  oral  aperture 
is  widened  by  a  horizontal  incision  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  on 
each  side  and  sutures  are  inserted  as  represented  in  Fig.  134  h. 

If  a  longitudinal  incision  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  defect  is 
added  to  the  horizontal  incision  on  each  side,  we  have  the  method  of 
Dieffenbach  (Fig.  135  a).  A  modification  of  DiefEenbach's  method, 
which  was  suggested  by  Jasche  (see  Fig.  135  I),  is  very  serviceable, 
espeeiaUy  for  extensive  defects  on  the  lower  lip — that  is,  for  complete 
cheiloplaety.  By  this  latter  method  the  incisions  at  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  are  only  made  down  to  the  mucous  membrane.  The  latter  is 
then  dissected  np  and  cut  tlirough  somewhat  higher,  corresponding  to 
the  dotted  lines.  This  flap  of  mucous  membrane  at  the  comers  of  the 
month  is  used  on  each  side  in  forming  a  border  for  the  new  lip.  A 
single  flap,  similar  to  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  135  h,  is  often  suffldent, 

but  it  must  then 
be  made  somewhat 
broader,  particularly 
near  its  pedicle. 

The  method  of 
Syme  -  Buchanan  is 
represented  in  Fig. 
136,  that  of  Blasias 
in  Fig.  137.  The 
method  devised  by 
Blasius  is  especially 
adapted  for  obliquely  placed,  triangular  defects.  The  freeing  incision 
is  carried  obhquely  from  the  lower  comer  of  the  wound  toward  the  oppo- 
site (sound)  side,  and  the  triangular  flap  thus  formed  is  then  detached 
from  the  jaw.  Lateral,  triangular,  partial  defects  of  the  lower  lip  are 
very  satisfactorily  closed  by  Estlander's  method  (see  Fig.  138),  in  which 
a  flap  is  taken  from  the  upper  lip,  its  nutritive  bridge  being  at  the 
vermilion  border.  The  flap  is  dissec^ted  up  and  turned  into  the  defect 
on  the  lower  lip.     Fig.  138  b  represents  the  wound  after  suture. 
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One  can  also  close  partial,  laterally  placed  defects  of  the  lower  lip 
from  the  upper  Up  by  making  an  incision  around  the  lower  and  the 


upper  lip,  ae  represented  in  Fig.  139,  and  tlien  drawing  the  edges  of 
the  vermilion  border  together  and  inserting  entaree  (Langenbeck). 
(See  also  the  analogous  method  represented  in  Fig.  142.) 


Fin.  lS8a.  Fio.l3Bi. 

I'ardal  chcilnplastf  (EMluiidtr). 


Ciiriiplete  Idrucs  of  substance  of  the  lower  lip  having  a  quadrilateral 
or  lieinicirculiir  form  may  he  remedied  by  Bnine'e  method  (Fig.  140)  or 
by  that  of  Langenbeck  (Fig.  141).    Bruns  cuts  the  flap  from  the  cheek, 
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turriB  tliiR  into  the  defect  and  sutures  It  in  place  ae  shown  in  Fig.  140 1>. 
Langenbeck  takes  a  flap  from  the  region  of  the  chin  (Fig.  141  a  1), 
tarns  it  upward  into  the  defect  and  sutures  it  according  to  Fig.  141  h. 

Wherever  one  uflsa  flaps  without  the  vermilion  border  of  the  lip 
for  covering  losses  of  sabstance,  one  maj,  as  has  been  shown  in  Fig. 
139,  dissect  up  the  vermilion  border  of  the  upper  Up  and  use  thic  to 
cover  over  the  edges  of  the  flap  and  thus  complete  the  formation  of 
the  lip  (Fig.  142).  The  oral  aperture,  which  is  at  first  roundish,  soon 
aeeumes  a  more  normal  form.  Morgan  and  "Wolfler  use  for  covering 
tlie  defect — e.  g.,  after  removal  of  an  epithehoma  of  the  lower  lip — a 
bridge-shaped  flap  from  the  skin  under  the  cltin,  making  a  curved  in- 
cision about  twelve  centimetres  in  length  along  the  lower  jaw,  parallel 


FiQ.    Mi.— Rpsloration    of   the 

vennilioD  bonlor  of  tLe  loner 

I  chiD ;  lip  by  disiwctiiij^  up  aiid  dia^ 

elBdnji   Chs   muc"U9    Diem- 
rsne  of  llie  upper  Up. 

to  the  border  of  the  defect.  After  detaching  the  bridge  of  skin  from 
the  subjacent  parts,  it  is  pushed  upward  into  the  defect  (Regnier). 

II.  Flaatic  Operations  on  the  Upper  Lip, — Plastic  operations  on  the 
npper  lip  are  much  less  common  than  those  upon  the  lower  lip. 

Larger  defects  may  be  covered  by  Dieffenbach's  method  of  incision 
(143  rt).  Curved  Incisions  are  made  around  the  aloe  nasi,  and  these,  as 
well  as  the  mai^ns  of  tlie  defect,  are  detached  from  the  bone,  and 
sutures  are  inserted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  143  h. 

I,arger  defects  of  the  upper  lip  <'an  also  lie  made  good  by  forming 
lateral  flaps  from  the  cheek  Csee  Fig.  144).  which  arc  turned  into  the 
defect  after  detachment  from  the  Ijone.  The  formation  of  two  similar 
but  lower  flaps  from  the  lateral  region  of  the  cheek  and  chin,  after 
Sedillot,  is  also  a  very  good  method.  An  iiu-isinn  is  carried  directly 
downward  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  through  the  entire  tbickncus 
of  the  soft  parts.  The  base — that  is,  the  connecting  bridge  of  the  flap 
— is  at  the  comer  of  the  mouth.  This  method  of  Swlillot's  can  also  be 
advantageously  applied  in  performing  cheiloplasty  on  the  lower  lip. 
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Estlander'B  method  for  tbe  lower  lip  (Fig,  138)  can  also  be  used  for 
cbeiloplasty  on  the  upper  lip  bj  taking  a  coireeponding  flap  from  the 
lower  lip.  The  flaps  for  restoring  the  upper  lip  must,  in  tlie  same  way, 
be  bordered  with  mucous  membrane  from  the  lower  lip. 

The  bordering  of  tbe  free  margins  of  tbe  lip  with  mucous  mem- 
brane is  always  very  important,  mainly  for  the  reason  that  the  cicatricial 
contraction  is  thereby  much  diminished.  In  every  case  of  cbeiloplasty, 
therefore,  tbe  mucous  membrane  sliould  be  preserved  as  far  as  possible 
— e.  g.,  that  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  or  upper  lip  or  the  cheek 
should  be  detached,  if  possible,  in  tbe  f  onn  of  pedunculated  or  bridge- 
shaped  flaps,  and  united  with  the  external  wound  surface.     In  suit- 


Fio.  143  b. 

Cheiloplaety  on  the  upper  Hp:  A,  after  suture  (Dieffi^Dlwcli). 


able  cases,  flaps  that  arc  covered  with  skin-grafts,  after  Pleseiog  and 
Thiersch,  may  be  used,  or  transplanted  niucoas  membrane,  after  "Wolfler. 

The  operfltioii  for  ectropion — that  is,  eversion  of  tlie  lip — ts  performed  in 
essentially  the  same  way  as  in  blepharoplasty,  tii  the  milder  forms  of  this 
eversion— e.  g..  of  the  lower  lip— in  consequence  of  a  cicatrix  tliat  runs  down- 
ward, one  may  excise  a  wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  scar,  or  take  the  same 
course  na  in  )>iirtiiil  ectropion  of  the  eyelid,  as  represented  in  Fig.  130,  making 
a  V-shiiiHKl  incision  about  the  scar,  dissecting  it  up,  and  then  suturing  so  as 
to  make  a  Y. 

In  severe  ciisp.s  of  ectropion — e,  g.,  of  the  entire  lower  lip— an  incision  is 
made  cli>s<^  beneiitli  tlio  mattfin  of  the  lip,  the  margin  is  dissected  up  some- 
what iiiid  bnin<rht  into  il.s  normal  }>osition.  and  the  elliptical  defect  is  then 
closed  by  a  ]H-dnnculut«'d  flap  from  the  cheek  or  from  the  chin, 

Essentiiilly  the  sjinie  methods  are  used  in  operating  upon  the  upper  lip. 

§  32.  Stomatoplasty. — Plastic  operations  on  the  mouth  are  per- 
formed partly  for  congenital  or  acquired  defects  and  partly  for  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  oral  aperture.  Congenital  enlargement  of  the 
month  (macrofitoma)  wiis  mentioned  when  we  treated  of  liarelip.  The 
operation  is  porfonned  hi  essentially  the  sinno  Wiiy  as  for  the  latter 
and  the  other  olefts  of  the  face.     Acquired  inacrostoma,  from  defects 
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following  noma,  for  instance,  is  remedied  according  to  the  ruIcB  for 
cheiloplasty  (see  §  31)  or  meloplasty  (see  §  33). 

We  shall  here  occupy  onrseives  particnlarly  with  stomatoplasty  for 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  oral  aperture  {atresia  of  the  month,  mi- 
crostoma). This  cicatricial  contraction  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  sometimeB  extreme  (Fig.  145), 
is  usually  a  result  of  inflammatory  and  ulcera- 
tive processes.     It  is  seldom  congenital. 

DieSenbadh's  operation  for  atresia  of  the 
month  is  performed  by  excision,  in  tlie  first 
place,  of  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  from  the  con- 
tracted oral  aperture  to  the  point  where  the  new 
comer  of  the  mouth  is  to  be  placed.  The  rau- 
cous membrane,  which  at  first  is  left  untouched, 

^1  J.,  ■  ■  *  ^1  .   ■         r     Fio.  146.— Contraction  ol  the 

IB  then,  after  excision  of  the  narrow  strip  of        onii  orifloo  in  ■  man  forty- 

ekin,  divided  liorizontally  in  the  middle,  and  the  luplur'™  "'  ^' ''"°  "" 
two  strips  of  mucous  membrane  thus  obtained 

are  sutured  to  the  outer  skin.  It  is  simpler  and  equally  efficacious  to 
divide  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  oral  aperture  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  comer  of  the  mouth  at  the  same  time, 
then  to  make  the  mucous  membrane  movable  by  dissecting  it  up  from 
the  overlying  parts,  and  to  suture  it  to  the  outer  skin.  If  the  mu- 
cous membrane  is  too  rigid,  in  consequence  of  cicatricial  changes,  so 
that  it  is  not  adapted  for  a  vermilion  border,  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  bordered  in  a  similar  way  with  the  outer  skin.  The  chief  thing 
in  stomatoplasty  consists  in  securing  a  good  l)order  at  the  new  comer 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  mucous  membrane  must  therefore  be  dissected 
up  for  a  (considerable  distance  here.  One  may  also  form  a  triangular 
flap  of  mucous  membrane  at  the  new  corner  of  the  mouth  by  making 
the  incision  here  ^-shaped,  llufortunately,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
care  in  operating,  recurrences,  in  consequence  of  renewed  cicatricial 
contraction,  can  not  always  be  avoided.  Ilueter  therefore  recom- 
mends tliat  after  the  operation,  or  after  healing  has  taken  place,  an 
artiflcial  mouth  of  hard  India-rubber  be  worn — that  is,  a  ring  of  hard 
India-rubber  with  a  horizontal  plate;  the  latter  is  laid  lietween  the 
teeth  and  the  Ups  so  that  the  artificial  mouth  is  held  in  place  of  itself. 

§  33.  Keloplaity. — The  plastic  operations  for  restoring  fresh  or  older 
defects  in  the  cheek  are  very  manifold,  so  that  it  is  diflicult  to  give  rules 
for  them.  Smaller  losses  of  substance  are  closed  by  simple  suture  after 
drawing  t^jgether  the  edges  of  the  womicl,  which  are  here  very  extensible. 
In  case  of  larger  defects,  the  loss  is  made  good  by  means  of  peduncu- 
lated flaps  from  the  region  of  the  forehead,  the  temples,  the  upper 
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jaw,  the  lower  jaw,  or  the  chiD — ae  represented  in  Fig.  14fi,  for  exam- 
ple— in  much  the  same  waj  as  already  described  for  blepharoplasty 
and  cheiloplasty.  The  skin  of  the  neck  is  of  little  use  for  plastic  opera- 
tions, as  it  shrinks  too  much.  Troublesome  cicatricial  contractiotiB 
may  also  easily  arise  at  the  site  of  the  defect  on  the  neck.  In  every 
plastic  operation  on  the  cheek  care  must  be  taken  that  the  lower 
eyelid  and  tlie  upper  lip  are  not  distorted.  Superficial  defects  wliich 
involve  only  the  outer  skin  can  be  closed  by  skin-grafting. 

Meloplasty  is  especially  difficult  when  the  entire  thickness  of  a 
large  part  of  the  cheek  has  been  lost,  from  noma,  fur  instance  (see  page 
208,  Fig.  117),  and  tlie  borders  of  the  defect  are  attached  to  the  jaws  by 
cicatricial  adhesions  (cicatricial  lockjaw).  In  milder  cases  of  cicatricial 
lockjaw  without  loss  of  substance,  stretching  the  scar  or  itc  horizontal 
division  from  within  the  mouth  with  detachment,  it  may  be,  of  the 
cicatricial  mass  from  tlie  jaws,  is  sufficient  for  separating  the  tectli, 
which  are  tirmly  pressed  together.  In  these  milder  cases  the  object 
may  he  accomplished  by  in- 
troducing wooden  wedges  or 
grooved  cones  of  wood  be- 
tween the  teeth,  which  the 
patient  forces  farther  and 
farther  into  his  mouth,  and 
finally  by  the  use  now  and 
then  of  Roser's  mouth  gag. 
These  methods,  how- 
ever, do  not  suffice  for  the 
Flo.  14B  •).  Fill.  148  *.  more  severe  cases  of  cica- 

Mel'ipliiBty  bv  tli«  use  ■■(  two  peduncuTuttil  flups  from      (ripial  Irwlcinw  na  tlm  miiiHi- 
thu<;heL-kmidi:liiQ(^n;  ft,  fonditioD  alUr  suture.  "^^^>-  lOCKjaW,  aS  UIC  COHOl- 

tion  would  constantly  recur. 
A  very  excellent  method  used  by  Ciussenbauer  is  adapted  to  such  cases. 
It  (-(insists  ill  dividing  the  cheek  and  imi)laiiting  a  doubled  flap  in  llie 
defect.  lu  Gutwenbaner'fl  case  (Fig.  147)  there  was  cicatricial  lockjaw 
resulting  frum  ulcerative  men-urial  stomatitis  tenninating  in  gangrene, 
the  {latient  being  a  boy  seven  years  of  age. 

Gussi-hImukt  cut  fnun  the  skin  of  ciicli  cheek  n  flap  four  centimetres 
bnmd  in  fiiml  iiiiil  six  cfiitiiiietrei  broud  Ix-liiiid.  These  were  dissected  up  as 
far  as  Ihc  eils,i'  of  the  iiiiisseter,  and  had  their  pedicle  here.  The  subcutane- 
ous soft  parts  of  tiie  cheek  and  the  cicntrices  were  m>vv  likewise  transveraely 
divided  us  far  us  the  border  of  the  musset^r.  Tlie  flap  of  skin  on  each  side, 
thutliad  heen  dissei'tcd  up.  was  now  1um«i  into  the  def<-et  in  such  away 
that  its  aiilerioc  txirder  eonhl  he  stidired  to  the  iiuicoiis  nienibrane  which  was 
still  prcsei-vi'd  lieliind  the  nin-ssi-ter,  and  it.-;  outer  epillielini  surface  direct«d 
toward  the  oral  cavity.     Aft«r  four  w<iekii.  the  pulicle  of  the  flap  that  had 
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now  healed  in  was  divided  on  eacli  aide,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  flap 
was  detached  from  behind  forward  and  turned  into  the  portion  of  tlie  de- 
fect that  still  remained,  so  that  the  epitlielial  side  of  the  entire  flap  was  now 
directed  toward  the  oral  cavity.  In  suturing  the  flap  in  place,  the  border  of 
the  cleft  in  the  cheek  on  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  was  used  to  form  new 
gums.  Finally,  the  outer  defect  in  the  cheek  was  covered  by  a  rectangular 
flap  of  skin  from  the  border  of  the  lower 
jaw  with  its  base  above  and  posterior.  The 
result  was  excellent  (see  Fig.  147).  After 
fifteen  months  tlie  boy  could  open  his  mouth 
so  that  the  incisors  of  the  upper  and  the 
lower  jaw  stood  two  centimetres  apart  The 
portion  of  skin  lying  within  the  oral  cavity 
bad  taken  on  the  appearance  of  mucous 
membrane. 

The  above-deflcribed,  very  ingenions 
inetliod  used  by  Gussenh&ner  is  only 
practicable  when  tliere  is  aound  skin  in 
snfiicient  quantity  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cicatricial  lockjaw.  In  cases  of  loss  of 
substance  in  the  cheek  with  cicatricial 
lockjaw — after  noma,  for  instance — one  may  cover  the  defect  after 
freshening  and  detaching  its  borders,  as  Trendelenburg  also  recom- 
mends, with  one  or  two  flaps  of  skin  from  the  posterior  region  of  the 
cheek,  the  temple,  the  lower  jaw  or  the  chin,  and  suture  them  so 
that  their  skin  surfaces  are  turned  toward  the  inside  of  the  mouth. 
Tlie  outer  wound  surface  is  covered  later  by  skin-frrafting,  or  by  a 
second  flap.  The  methods  of  Israel  and  Hahn,  mentioned  below  and 
on  page  238,  are  very  useful.  They  cut  a  very  long  flap  and,  after 
allowing  it  to  heal  into  the  defect  and  severing  its  pedicle,  double  it 
together.  Still  simpler  are  tlie  methods  of  Gersuny,  Czemy,  and 
Kraske  (see  pages  23S  and  239).  The  transplantation  of  mucous 
membrane  recommended  by  Wolfler  can  also  be  used  to  advantage  for 
restoring  mucous  membrane  in  meloplasty,  and  the  latter  is  thereby 
simplified.  If  there  is  still  sufficient  mucous  membrane  in  the  oral 
cavity,  one  can  supply  the  portion  that  is  wanting  by  a  flap  taken  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth — from  the  hard  palate,  for  instance 
(Gussenbauer,  K.  Bayer).  The  outer  defect  in  the  cheek  is  closed  by 
a  skin<flap.     The  operation  can  be  done  in  one  sitting. 

When  the  cicatricial  lockjaw  can  not  be  permanently  overcome 
by  stretching  the  cicatricial  bands,  or  by  operative  means,  there  often 
remains  nothing  to  do  except,  by  the  extraction  of  teeth,  to  make  an 
opening  for  the  introduction  of  fluid  nourishment,  or  to  make  the 
lower  jaw  movable  by  the  formation  of  a  pseudarthrosis,  or,  Anally,  to 
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resect  the  ramufi  of  the  jaw  from  the  comer  of  the  month  to  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation.  Kose  resect^  in  one  case,  not  only 
the  joint  but  also  the  entire  zygoma. 

Thiersch,  in  one  case  of  plastic  operation  on  the  cheek,  covered  the  flap 
over  with  skin-grafts  before  implanting  it  in  the  defect  This  method  is  less 
adapted  for  large  defects  on  account  of  the  great  shrinkage  of  the  flap. 

Israel  restored  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  in  the  case 
of  a  man  seventy-one  years  of  age,  by  a  single,  very  long  flap  from  the  side 
of  the  neck  and  supraclavicular  region,  as  far  down  as  the  clavicle.  The 
pedicle  was  situated  just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  148  a).  The  flap, 
after  being  dissected  up,  was  turned  over,  and  its  anterior  half  placed  in  the 
defect,  with  the  skin  surface  directed  toward  the  oral  cavity,  and  its  upper 
and  lower  borders  were  united  with  the  corresponding  borders  of  mucous 
membrane  (Fig.  148  6).  After  seventeen  days  tfie  pedicle  was  divided,  the 
posterior  part  of  the  flap  was  turned  over  forward  and,  after  scraping  off 
the  outer  granulating  surface,  was  sutured  to  the  anterior  free  border.  The 
upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  flap  were  united  with  the  skin  borders  of 
the  defect  after  previous  freshening  (Fig.  148  c).  The  remainder  of  the  op- 
eration then  consisted  in  bordering  the  comer  of  the  mouth  by  dissecting 
up  the  muc<5us  membrane  of  the  upper  and  lower  lips,  and  in  the  fourth  sitr 
ting  the  still  existing  access  to  the  oral  cavity  between  the  posterior  border  of 
the  double  flap  and  the  posterior  border  of-  the  defect  was  closed  by  freshen- 
ing the  double  flap  and  uniting  its  inner  layer  with  the  mucous  membrane 
and  its  outer  layer  with  the  skin  of  the  cheek. 

Hahn  operated  in  much  the  same  way  as  Israel.  He  took  a  very  long 
flap  from  the  region  of  the  chest.     After  it  had  healed,  the  pedicle  was 
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Meloplasty  (Israel). 

severed  and  the  flap  turned  over,  so  that  its  oral  surface  as  well  as  its  outer 
surface  was  covered  with  epidermis. 

Czerny,  in  a  case  of  large  defect  in  the  cheek  resulting  from  the  excision 
of  an  epithelioma,  formed  a  flap  from  the  cheek  and  neck  whose  base,  cor- 
responding to  the  zygoma,  reached  in  a  lateral  direction  from  the  defect  as 
far  as  the  ear.  Its  rounded  tip  lay  at  about  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.    The  flap  contained  the  platysma,  and 
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was  so  long  that  it  could  be  carried  around  the  comer  of  the  mouth  and 
turned  inward.  The  flap,  thus  doubled,  was  sutured  into  the  defect  of  the 
cheek,  so  that  the  hairless  skin  of  the  neck— that  is,  the  tip  of  the  flap— lay 
inside  the  mouth.  The  double  flap  was  united  by  catgut  suture  with  the 
mucous  membrane 
on  the  inside  and 
with  the  skin  of  the 
cheek  on  the  outside. 
The  defect  caused  by 
the  removal  of  the 
flap  could  be  almost 
wholly  closed  by  su- 
ture. 

Keetley  closed  a 
very  large  defect  of 
tlie  cheek  by  means 
of  a  pedunculated 
flap  from  the  skin  of 
the  upper  arm. 

Gersuny  closed  a 
defect  of  the  cheek  in 
one  case  with  a  flap 
of  skin  whose  pedicle 
consisted  only  of  subcutaneous  tissue.  This  method,  which  was  also  suc- 
cessfully used  by  Hacker,  shows  that  flaps  of  skin  are  sufficiently  nourished 
by  a  pedicle  of  subcutaneous  tissue,  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  plastic 
purposes.  Tlie  flap  which  is  taken  from  the  immediate  surroundings  and 
completely  severed,  except  at  its  pedicle,  of  subcutaneous  tissue,  is  turned 
into  the  defect  on  its  pedicle,  like  the  wing  of  a  folding  door,  or  brought  into 
its  place  through  a  slit  or  buttonhole  in  the  skin.  This  very  simple  method, 
wliich  accomplishes  the  purpose  quickly,  is  to  be  recommended  also  for  cicat- 
ricial lockjaw. 

Kraske,  in  two  cases,  closed  defects  of  the  cheek  successfully  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  A  flap  of  skin  was  formed  (Fig.  149  a)  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  and  was  dissected  up  to  within  about  one  centimeti-e  from 
tlie  border  of  the  defect.  The  nutritive  pedicle  consisted  of  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  and  mucous  membrane.  The  flap  was  sutured  into  the  defect 
with  its  skin  surface  turned  inward  (Fig.  149  6),  and  Thiersch's  skin-grafts 
were  immediately  applied  to  the  wound  surfaces  of  the  flap  and  the  defect 
The  flap  may  be  taken  either  from  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw  pr  the  temple. 
Bardenheuer  recommends  covering  defects  of  the  cheek  in  cases  of  cica- 
tricial lockjaw,  microstoma,  etc.,  with  a  flap  taken  from  the  skin  of  the  fore- 
head and  a  second  from  that  of  the  neck. 

For  plastic  operations  on  the  nose  (rhinoplasty)  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  §  42  (Surgery  of  the  Nose),  and  for  plastic  operations  on  the 
ear  (otoplasty)  to  §  72  (Surgery  of  the  Ear). 

§  34.  Facial  Henralgia. — Facial  neuralgia  in  the  distribution  of  the 
trigeminal  nerve  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  neuroses.     By  neuralgia 
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(from   vevpov  and  5X709)  is  understood  an  affection   of  the   sensory 
nerves,  wliose  cliief  symptom  is  pain. 

The  symptoms  of  facial  neuralgia  consist  of  pain  which  is  either 
constant  or,  more  frequently,  comes  in  paroxysms  of  varying  intensity. 
The  pain  is  usually  confined  to  a  single  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  but 
it  may  be  present  over  the  entire  region  supplied  by  it.  The  pain 
sometimes  radiates  into  other  nerve  tracts,  and  is  not  infrequently 
combined  with  clonic  spasms  of  the  motor  nerves,  especially  the 
l)ranche8  of  the  facial.  The  paroxysms  of  pain  are  often  called  forth 
by  the  slightest  irritation,  such  as  touch,  pressure,  a  draught  of  air, 
mastication,  emotion,  etc.  The  duration  and  intensity  of  the  attacks 
of  pain  are  veiy  variable.  The  condition  of  the  patient  is  usually  verj- 
pitiable ;  every  j)lea6ure  in  life  is  interfered  with,  and  if  the  malady 
continues  long,  nutrition  becomes  more  and  more  impaired,  because 
every  movement  of  the  jaws  during  mastication  not  infrequently 
gives  rise  to  a  paroxysm  of  pain,  so  that  the  patient  dreads  opening  his 
mouth. 

The  causes  of  neuralgia  of  the  face  are  in  part  central  and  in  part 
peripheral.  The  peripheral  causes  consist  especially  in  inflammation, 
usually  of  some  branch  of  the  trigeminal  nerve  or  its  sheath  during 
its  passage  through  a  foramen  or  canal  in  the  bone.  It  is  sometimes 
due  to  pressure  upon  the  nerves,  caused  by  an  exudation,  for  example, 
or  an  exostosis.  A  ery  varied  diseases  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  bones 
of  the  face  may  occasion  neuralgia.  Empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus, 
for  instance,  not  infrequently  causes  neuralgia  oi  the  supraorbital 
nerve. 

Usually,  however,  no  cause  for  neuralgia  can  l>e  established.  The 
patient  frequently  asserts  that  his  trouble  is  connected  with  a  cold 
taken  on  a  definite  day.  Taking  cold  plays,  at  all  events,  an  important 
])art  among  the  peripheral  causes,  but  it  is  diflicult  to  say  in  what 
way.  This  rheumatic  neuralgia,  however,  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  rather 
common. 

A  great  deal  of  neuralgia  of  the  face  has  a  reflex  origin,  conditioned 
upon  some  irregularity  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body.  One  must  keep 
this  fact  well  in  mind,  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  treating 
this  affection.  To  these  reflex  forms  belongs  the  facial  neuralgia  occur- 
ring in  connection  with  chlorosis,  hysteria,  malaria,  emotional  excite- 
ment, constipation,  etc.  AVell -marked  cases  of  reflex  neuralgia  of  the 
fifth  nerve  due  to  constipation  have  been  reported,  especially  by  Gus- 
senbauer.  Ifussbaum  has  })roperly  emphasized  the  occurrence  of  facial 
neuralgia  in  connection  with  dysmenorrhcea,  with  stenosis  of  the  os 
uteri,  and  with  diseases  of  the  female  sexual  organs  in  general. 
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The  central  causes  of  neuralgia  of  the  face  are  mainlj^  the  presence 
of  tuu)ours  and  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  is  important,  above  all,  to  detennine  the 
cause  of  the  neuralgia  and  its  location  in  a  definite  nerve  tract. 

Only  peripheral  neuralgia  in  the  course  of  a  definite  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve  is  adapted  to  operative  treatment.  The  reflex  forms  of 
neuralgia  are  often  very  satisfactory  cases,  from  a  therapeutic  stand- 
point, as  they  disappear  immediately  and  peimanently  upon  the  re- 
moval of  the  known  cause.  Neuralgia  resulting  from  central  causes  is 
of  course  the  most  unfavourable  form  for  treatment.  It  is  usually 
incurable.  The  decision  whether,  in  a  given  case,  we  have  to  do  with 
central  or  peripheral  neuralgia  is  often  impossible.  Cerebral  symptoms 
indicate  the  presence  of  a  central  cause,  though  they  are  often  absent. 
The  participation  of  other  nerves  in  the  disease  is  likewise  an  indica- 
tion of  a  central  cause,  as  well  as  the  circumstance  that  not  the  entire 
nerve  trunk  but  only  certain  branches  areaflfected.  One  sliould  always 
carefully  examine  patients  with  facial  neuralgia  to  see  whether  there 
may  not  be  some  reflex  cause — e.  g.,  anaemia,  constipation,  disturb- 
ances of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  etc.  The  way  in  which  the  trouble 
l>egan  often  affords  suggestions  regarding  the  cause  of  the  disease.  For 
the  location  of  the  neuralgia  the  presence  of  one  or  several  points  at 
which  pain  is  felt,  especially  on  pressure,  is  important. 

The  Treatment  of  Facial  Neuralgia  depends  chiefly,  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  said,  upon  the  underlying  cause.  In  case  of  reflex 
neuralgia  the  cause  is  first  of  all  to  be  overcome — e.  g.,  any  existing 
anaemia,  chlorosis,  constipation,  or  disturbances  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs,  especially  among  women,  such  as  stenosis  of  the  os  uteri  or 
displacement  of  the  uterus.  If  there  are  evidences  of  malaria,  qui- 
nine is  given.  In  amemia  and  chlorosis  preparations  of  iron  and  espe- 
cially good  nourishment  have  an  excellent  effect,  and  change  of  climate 
and  residence  in  southern  districts  are  sometimes  strongly  to  be  rec- 
ommended. 

If  the  cause  is  a  central  one,  an  effective  treatment  is  often  alto- 
gether impossible.  In  syphilis  a  permanent  cure  is  frequently  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  antisyphilitic  treatment  (inunctions,  iodide  of 
potassium).* 

Numerous  remedies  for  neuralgia  have  been  given  internally.  Of 
late  antipyrine,  antifebrine,  phenacetine,  and  analgene  (Dr.  Yis  given 
half  a  gram  six  times  a  day)  have  been  especially  reconmiended.  The 
most  effectual  remedy  for  the  torment  of  the  poor  ])atient  is  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine. 
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As  has  been  said,  neuralgia  resulting  from  peripheral  disturb- 
ances in  the  course  of  the  involved  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  best 
adapted  for  operative  treatment.  If  a  definite  cause  for  the  trouble, 
such  as  an  exostosis  or  a  diseased  tooth,  can  be  found,  this  should  be 
removed.  The  principal  remedy  in  peripheral  neuralgia  is  division 
or,  better,  excision,  complete  extirpation  or  extraction  of  the  diseased 
nerve,  in  order  thus  to  interrupt  the  conduction  from  the  focus  of  dis- 
ease to  the  brain.  Division  of  the  nerve  (neurotomy)  must  always  be 
combined  with  the  excision  of  as  large  a  piece  as  possible  from  the 
continuity  of  the  nerve  trunk  (neurectomy),  in  order  to  prevent  the 
divided  nerve  stumps  from  growing  together  again.  Still  more  effect- 
ive is  the  extraction  of  the  entire  diseased  nerve  trunk  together  with 
its  peripheral   branches  by  the  use  of  an  artery  clamp  or,  better, 

Thiersch's  forceps.  This  method  has  been  espe- 
cially recommended  of  late  by  Thiersch.  The 
forceps  alluded  to  consists  of  a  concave  and  a 
convex  branch  which  exactly  fit  into  one  another 
(Fig.  150).  I  have  likewise  used  this  method  re- 
peatedly with  the  best  results.  Stretching  the 
nerve  has  also  been  reconnnended,  either  alone 
or  combined  with  it«  division.  A  definite  judg- 
ment can  not  as  yet  be  pronounced  upon  the 
therapeutic  value  of  stretching  the  nerve  in  eases 
of  neuralgia.  In  neuralgia  of  the  sciatic  nerve, 
stretching,  as  we  shall  see,  is  of  decided  value, 
but  I  have  seen  no  good  results  from  its  use  alone 
in  facial  neuralgia.  The  way  in  which  nen*e 
stretching  produces  its  effect  has  not  yet  been 
made  sutficiently  clear.  It  causes  a  traumatic 
neuritis  and  changes  in  some  way  the  relations  of 
the  nerve  sheath  to  the  nerve  and  to  the  imme- 
diate surroundings.  Nerve  stretching  might,  no 
doubt,  1)0  very  useful  in  a  case  where  the  object  was  to  free  from  its 
inciirceration  a  nerve  that  was  embedded,  for  example,  in  cicatricial 
tissue  and  not  directly  accessible  for  neurectomy,  or  to  free  the  adherent 
nerve  sheath,  or,  finally,  by  traction  upon  the  nerve,  to  bring  about 
changes  in  circulation  in  the  same  and  thereby  to  influence  the  con- 
duction and  nutrition  of  the  involved  nerve  trunk.  Nerve  stretching 
alone  is  not  adapted  for  neumlgia  of  the  fac*e,  but  it  is  well,  after 
division  of  the  nerve,  to  stretch  both  nerve  stumps  l)y  means  of  an 
artery  clamj),  for  instance,  or  Thierscirs  forceps  (Fig.  150).  Stretching 
the  f Jic'ial  nerve  has,  however,  cured  trifacial  neuralgia,  especially  when 
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combined  with  facial  spasm.  The  results  following  neurectomy  are  not 
especially  favourable,  as  recurrences  very  frequently  ensue.  A.  Wag- 
ner estimates  the  number  of  cures  at  thirty -two  per  cent.  The  statis- 
tics, however,  are  not  very  reliable,  as  the  cases  are  often  not  observed 
for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  At  first  neurectomy  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely successful,  but  frequently,  after  some  weeks  or  months,  or  even 
after  years,  recurrences  take  place  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  nerve 
stumps  have  not  reunited.  Such  recurrences  are  to  be  explained  chiefly 
by  the  existence  of  numerous  anastomoses  between  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  face  one  with  another  and  with  those  of  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  after  neurectomy  a  connection  is  very  easily  re-estab- 
lished between  the  peripheral  diseased  area  and  the  brain  by  means  of 
conduction  along  collateral  intact  nerve  tracts  upon  the  side  operated 
upon  as  well  as  upon  the  other.  Recurrences  in  consequence  of  re- 
union of  the  resected  nerve  stumps  are,  in  my  opinion,  very  rare.  Not 
infrequently  the  operation  has  no  effect  whatever.  In  such  cases  there 
is  probably  almost  always  a  central  cause  for  the  neuralgia.  After  all, 
one  need  not  be  surprised  that  one  of  our  famous  forefathers  in  sur- 
gery, Dieffenbach,  pronoimced  a  very  positive  judgment  against  the 
value  of  neurectomy  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia. 

Whether  recurrences  are  more  rare  or  do  not  occur  at  all  after  ex- 
traction of  the  entire  diseased  peripheral  nerve  trunk  can  only  be  de- 
termined after  this  method  has  been  used  in  a  larger  number  of  cases. 
In  one  case  after  extraction  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  I 
saw  a  recurrence  after  some  months. 

The  technique  of  neurectomy  of  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth 
nerve  is  as  follows  : 

I,  Heurectomy  of  tbe  Supraorbital  Verve,— Topography.— The  following 
brief  statement  should  be  made  regarding  the  topography  of  the  supraorbital 
nerve  :  The  first  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  or  ophthalmic  passes,  as  is  well 
known,  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure  into  the  orbit  and  here  or  shortly  be- 
fore divides  into  three  branches — the  supraorbital,  the  naso-ciliary,  and  the 
lachrymal  nerves.  The  supraorbital  nerve  passes  directly  forward,  the  naso- 
ciliary nerve  along  the  median,  and  the  lachrymal  nerve  along  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  orbit  The  position  of  the  supraorbital  nerve  is  here  of  special 
importance  for  us  because  neurectomy  is  performed  on  it  almost  exclusively. 
Tlie  supraorbital  nerve  runs  beneath  the  periosteiun  of  the  roof  of  the  orbit 
and  upon  the  levator  palpebras  muscle  directly  forward  to  the  sui)raorbital 
incisure,  giving  off  upon  the  way  two  branches  in  a  median  direction  :  First, 
the  supratrochlear  nerve,  which  leaves  the  orbital  cavity  above  tlie  pulley  of 
the  superior  oblique  muscle  and  supplies  the  skin  of  the  upper  eyelid  and  the 
forehead  ;  second,  the  frontal  nerve  running  with  the  frontal  artery  througli 
the  incisure  of  the  same  name  to  the  forehead.  The  remainder  of  the  trunk 
of  the  supraorbital  nerve  turns  upward  at  the  supraorbital  incisure,  passes 
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over  the  supraorbital  border,  and  ruiis  through  the  canal  of  the  same  name 
to  the  region  of  the  forehead.  Tlie  description  of  the  branches  of  the  supra- 
orbital nerve  is  given  differently  by  different  anatomists.  The  above  is  the 
one  given  by  Henle. 

The  supraorbital  nerve  (see  Fig.  151,  1)  is  exposed  by  means  of  an 
incision  parallel  to  the  border  of  the  orbit  just  below  the  eyebrow,  ex- 
tending outward  from  the  supraorbital  incisure,  which  is  easily  felt 

A  perpendicular  incision  from  tlie  supra- 
orbital incisure  upward  is  not  so  advisable. 
The  nerve  is,  to  be  sure,  very  easily  found 
by  means  of  the  latter  incision.  If,  after 
dividing  the  skin  and  the  orbicularis  pal- 
pebrarum muscle,  the  incisure  is  exposed, 
the  nerve  can  be  extracted  here  bv  means 
of  an  artery  clamp.  For  exposing  the  nerve 
farther  back  in  the  orbit,  which  is  a  better 
plan,  the  alx>ve-mentioned  transverse  incis- 
ion is  to  be  recommended.  The  orbienli^rifi 
muscle  and  the  superior  tarso-orbital  fascia 
are  divided  upon  a  grooved  director.  The 
bulb  and  the  levator  palpebne  muscle  are 
then  carefully  retracted  downward  from  the 
roof  of  the  orbit  with  a  fiat  instrument,  and 
one  can  now  draw  the  tense  nerve  forward 
with  a  small  forceps  and  sever  it  or  seize 
it  with  an  artery  damp,  roll  it  up,  and  tear  it  out.  Mosetig-Moorhof 
has  also  resected  with  success  the  iiaso-ciliary  nerve  close  to  tlie  eth- 
moidal foramen  for  neuralgia  by  lengthening  the  transverse  incision 
on  the  border  of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the  inner  border  of  the  lid  and  press- 
iuic  the  bulb  outward. 

Nicoladoni  resected  the  ethmoidal  nerve,  one  of  the  two  terminal 
branches  of  the  naso-ciliary  nerve,  in  the  following  manner,  after  Zeissl : 
Beginning  a  short  distance  to  the  inner  side  of  the  supraorbital  fora- 
men, a  curved  incision  is  made  close  to  the  border  of  the  orbit  encir- 
cling the  inner  canthus  of  the  eve  nearlv  as  far  as  the  infraorbital  fora- 
men.  After  dixdding  the  soft  parts,  the  periosteum  of  the  orbit  is 
raised  with  a  broad  elevator  and  the  bulb  is  j)ushed  outward,  whereby 
the  lachrymal  sac  is  j)ressed  out  of  its  niche,  and  the  ethmoidal  nerve 
is  put  on  a  stretch  so  that  it  can  be  easily  divided.  An  unpleasant 
feature  attending  this  is  the  hiemorrhagc  from  the  ethmoidal  artery, 
which  can  not  be  ))r(>te(*te(l.  It  is  therefore  better  to  divide  the  nerve 
close  to  the  i)eriosteum  of  the  orbit  and  to  cauterize  the  inner  wall  of 


Fio.  151. — Neiirectomicft  of  the 
branches  of  the  filth  ncrvo:  1. 
Neurectomy  of  the  supraorbitul. 
2.  Neurectomy  of  the  superior 
maxillary  with  osteoplastic  ro- 
Bcction  of  the  malar  bone.  JJ. 
Neurectomy  of  the  inferior  max- 
illary. 
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the  orbit  with   the  thenno-eautery.      Displacement  of  the   trochlear 
nerve  is  to  be  avoided,  as  otherwise  diplopia  results. 

II.  VeTireotomy  of  tbe  Superior  Maxillary  Herve  and  its  Branches— 7b- 
pography. — The  superior  maxillary  nerve,  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth, 
leaves  the  cranial  cavity  through  the  foramen  rotundum,  then  enters  the 
spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  passes  from  here,  giving  off  smaller  branches, 
through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  into  the  orbit,  to  run  as  infraorbital 
nerve  in  the  infraorbital  canal  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name  to  the  ante- 
rior surface  of  the  face.  After  leaving  the  infraorbital  canal,  the  fila- 
ments of  the  infraorbital  nerve  spread  out  in  the  shape  of  a  claw,  form- 
ing the  pes  anserinus  minor  in  the  canine  fossa  beneath  the  levator  labii 
superioris  muscle. 

Neurectomy  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  should  be  performed  as  near 
its  origin  as  possible,  best  of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fommen 
rotundum  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Exposure  of  the  nerve  by  means 
of  a  curved  incision  just  below  the  infraorbital  border  is  to  be  rejected 
as  insufficient.  The  subcutaneous  division  of  the  nerve  by  means  of  a 
tenotome  pushed  forward  along  the  outer  wall  of  the  orbit,  wnth  extrac- 
tion of  the  divided  nerve  through  the  infraorbital  foramen,  after  Lan- 
genbeek,  Hueter,  and  Camochan,  is  also  impractical.  Resection  of  the 
nerve  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  after  tunnelling  the  antnim  of 
Highmore  from  the  cheek,  is  just  as  little  to  be  recommended.  A. 
'Wagner  exposed  the  nerve  at  the  infraorbital  foramen  by  means  of  a 
curved  incision  along  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  then  laid  bare  the 
floor  of  the  orbit  subperiosteally  as  far  as  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure, 
opened  the  posterior  portion  of  the  infraorbital  canal  by  means  of  a 
small  chisel,  raised  the  nerve  out  of  the  canal  with  a  tenaculum,  so  as  to 
isolate  it  from  the  artery,  and  severed  it  with  curved  scissors  before  its 
entrance  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure.  The  end  of  the  nerve  that 
has  been  cut  off  is  then  drawn  out  through  the  infraorbital  canal  from 
in  front,  and  in  this  way  completely  removed. 

The  extraction  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  cim  be  accomplished  in  a 
simpler  manner,  after  Thiersch,  by  making  a  transverse  incision  along 
the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  exposing  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
nerve.  The  inferior  tarsal  membrane  is  then  detatched  close  to  the 
lower  border  of  the  orbit,  the  infraorbital  canal  chiselled  open  by  means 
of  a  narrow  chisel,  and  the  nerve  raised  and  rolled  up  by  means  of  an 
arterj'  clamp  or  Thiersch's  forceps,  so  that  it  tears  out  proximally  and 
distally,  even  to  its  very  finest  ramifications.  During  this  procedure 
one  sees,  by  the  characteristic  play  of  the  features  about  the  upper  lip, 
tliat  the  fine  peripheral  branches  of  the  nerve  are  also  more  or  less 
completely  extracted. 
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Neurectomy  of  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  at  tlie  foramen  rotun- 
dum,  with  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  malar  bone,  after  Liicke  or, 
better,  after  Braun  and  Lossen,  is  a  very  excellent  method.  I  have 
performed  this  repeatedly  with  the  best  results.  Liicke  displaces  the 
resected  malar  bone  upward ;  Braun  and  Lossen,  on  the  other  hand, 
downward.  By  both  methods  an  angular  incision  is  made.  Braun 
and  Lossen  make  it  as  in  Fig.  151,  2.  Liicke  carries  the  same  oblique 
incision  from  above  downward,  but  the  horizontal  incision  runs  from 
the  lower  end  of  this  to  a  point  a  finger's  breadth  in  front  of  the 
tragus.  One  disadvantage  of  Liicke's  method  consists  in  the  fact  that 
the  masseter  is  detached  from  the  malar  bone  by  the  lower  horizontal 
incision,  whereas  by  the  Braun-Lossen  method  this  muscle  remains 
intact.  For  tliis  reason  the  latter  method  is  to  be  preferred.  Aside 
from  this  the  two  methods  are  the  same.  The  Braun-Lossen  method 
is  as  follows : 

The  skin  incision  has  the  angular  form  represented  in  Fig.  151,  2. 
The  oblique  incision  downward  begins  about  one  centimetre  above  the 
outer  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  two  or  three  millimetres  distant  from  the 
outer  orbital  border,  and  divides  the  soft  parts  and  the  periosteum  as 
far  as  the  lower  border  of  the  zygoma  corresponding  to  the  third  upper 
molar.  The  soft  parts  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  malar  bone  are 
severed  with  a  narrow,  pointed  knife,  and  the  bone  is  then  divided  with 
a  metacarj^al  saw,  or  a  chain  saw,  from  within  forward  and  outward  in 
an  oblique  direction.  The  horizontal  incision  is  then  made,  which 
begins  at  right  angles  with  the  upper  end  of  the  obUque  incision  and 
runs  along  tlie  malar  bone  as  far  as  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  tem- 
poral bone.  It  divides  the  skin,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  tem- 
poral fascia.  The  zygoma  is  then  broken  in  at  its  ])osterior  part  and 
the  malar  bone  pulled  downward.  The  anterior  border  of  the  temporal 
muscle  is  now  retracted  backward,  somewhat  incised,  if  necessary,  and 
the  adipose  tissue  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  with  it  the  inter- 
nal maxillary  artery  and  the  numerous  plexuses  of  veins,  are  likewise 
pushed  backward.  After  the  remaining  adipose  tissue  in  the  depth  of 
the  wound  has  been  carefully  removed,  search  is  made  with  a  probe  for 
the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  here  one  finds  the  infraorbital  nerve, 
which  runs  from  within  outward  or  obliquely  forward  and  downward, 
while  the  infraorbital  artery  joins  the  nerve  from  the  outer  side.  The 
nerve  is  now  isolated  bv  means  of  a  strabismus  hook,  drawn  forward 
and  severed  at  the  foramen  rotundum.  One  can  then  from  the  oblique 
incision  expose  the  terminal  branches  of  the  nerve  at  the  infraorbital 
foramen  and  extract  them  with  an  artery  clamp.  It  is  also  important 
to  be  sure  that  the  superior  alveolar  nerve,  running  along  the  maxillary 
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tuberosity,  is  divided  at  the  same  time.  If  the  nerve  is  not  visible, 
Llicke  recommends  that  the  periosteum  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
superior  maxilla  be  scarified  and  scraped  away  or  a  thin  layer  of  bone 
chiselled  out. 

The  zygoma  is  finally  restored  to  its  normal  position  and  secured 
by  suture  of  the  bone  or  the  periosteum  \vith  catgut  or  silkworm  gut. 
The  most  dependent  part  of  the  wound  is  drained,  and  the  latter  is 
closed  by  suture.  In  all  five  cases  in  which  I  have  operated  in  this 
way,'  bony  union  of  the  divided  zygoma  ensued,  and  there  was  no 
disfigurement. 

For  the  method  of  Kronlein,  see  page  251. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Graefe,  neurectomy  of  the  temporo- 
nialar  might  be  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  stretcliLug  the  facial  nerve 
in  facial  spasm.  Graefe  has  shown  that,  in  consequence  of  stimulation  of 
this  nerve,  reflex  facial  spasm  arises,  which  ceases  upon  pressure  on  the 
nerve.  The  latter  is  found,  according  to  Mosetig-Moorhof,  by  means  of  an 
incision  down  to  the  bone  along  the  outer  border  of  the  orbit  below  the  liga- 
ment of  the  outer  canthus.  One  here  comes  upon  the  opening  of  the  zygo- 
matico-orbital  canal  in  the  orbital  surface  of  the  malar  bone,  into  which  the 
small  nerve  enters,  and  one  can  follow  it,  if  desired,  to  its  entrance  into  the 
orbit  through  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure. 

III.  Heureotomy  of  tbe  Infierior  MaxiUary  Herve  and  its  Branches.— ro- 
pography. — The  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  the  tliird  division  of  the  trigemi- 
nal, is  composed  of  sensory  and  motor  fibres.  After  leaving  the  cranial 
cavity  through  the  foramen  ovale,  the  nerve  divides  immediately  into 
branches,  which  run  in  different  directions.  From  the  sensory  root  alone 
originates  in  the  foramen  ovale,  or  immediately  below  it,  a  small  brajich 
which  returns  into  the  cranial  cavity  (nervus  recurrens  infraniaxillaris). 
The  otic  ganglion  is  united  by  short  filaments  with  the  median  surface  of  tlie 
trunk  above  its  division.  The  trunk  then  divides  into  motor  and  into  purely 
or  chiefly  sensory  branches.  To  the  motor  branches  belong  the  nerves  Uyr 
the  muscles  of  mastication  and  the  tensor  palati  (deep  temporal,  masseteric, 
external  and  internal  pterygoid).  Of  the  sensory  branches,  whicjh  exceed  the 
motor  in  size,  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  i>asses  upward  around  the  articular 
process  of  the  lower  jaw  in  front  of  the  ear.  For  neurectomy,  the  two  sen- 
sory branches  come  especially  under  consideration — the  lingual  and  tlie 
inferior  dental.  Both  pass  downward  and  forward  between  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  rannis  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
lingual  nerve  then  runs  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The  inferior  dental  nerve 
enters  with  the  artery  of  the  same  name  the  dental  canal  of  the  lower  jaw, 
to  emerge  as  mental  nerve  from  the  mental  foramen  beneath  the  depressor 
anguli  oris  muscle.  At  the  point  of  entrance  of  the^nferior  dental  nerve  into 
tlie  dental  canal  there  is  a  small,  sharp  projection  of  bone  which  can  l)e 
easily  felt  in  exposing  the  norve — the  lingula.  Tlie  inferior  dental  nerve  also 
contains  motor  fibres,  which  leave  it  at  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  before 
its  entrance  into  the  dental  canal  and  form  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve,  supply- 
ing the  muscle  of  the  same  name  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric.    A 
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fourth  sensory  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  is  the  buccinator 
nerve,  which  passes  between  the  two  portions  of  the  external  pterygoid 
muscle,  or  through  its  upper  portion,  first  laterally,  and  then  forward  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  buccinator  muscle  to  the  cheek  and  the  upper  lip. 

Of  the  branches  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  that  have  been 
mentioned,  the  inferior  dental  and  lingual  nerves,  and  in  rare  cases 
also  the  buccinator  nerve,  come  especially  under  consideration  for  neu- 
rectomy. The  most  serviceable  way  in  case  of  neuralgia,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  is  to  expose  the  nerve 
at  the  base  of  the  skull,  at  the  foramen  ovale,  and  here  to  divide  it  or 
tear  it  ont  as  completely  as  possible. 

Neurectomy  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  can  be  performed  at  three 
places  :  1.  Before  its  entrance  into  the  dental  canal  of  the  lower  jaw. 
2.  During  its  course  in  the  dental  canal.  3.  At  its  point  of  exit  at  the 
mental  foramen. 

The  e^wosure  of  the  nerve  before  its  entrance  into  the  dental  canal 
is  most  to  be  recommended.  It  is  best  accomplished  by  the  Llicke- 
Sonnenburg  method.  A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  three  or  four 
centimetres  in  length  through  the  soft  parts  and  periosteum  along 
the  posterior  border  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  151,  3),  with  the 
head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  backward.  The  incision  should 
have  the  same  length  on  the  ramus  and  body  of  the  jaw — that  is, 
should  extend  equally  upward  and  downward  from  the  angle  of  the 
jaw.  After  dividing  the  periosteum  the  latter  is  detached,  together 
with  the  insertion  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  upward  and  back- 
ward from  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw  by  means  of  an  elevator  until 
one  feels  the  lingula  distinctly.  It  may  be  necessary  to  detach  the  in- 
sertion of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  w^th  a  blunt  bistoury.  A 
strabismus  hook  is  then  ciirried  beyond  the  lingula,  and,  with  the 
guidance  of  the  finger,  the  nerve  can  be  easily  isolated  from  the  in- 
ferior dentiil  artery  which  lies  nearer  to  the  bone,  drawn  outward,  and 
seized  witli  an  artery  clamp.  If  necessary,  the  lingual  nerve  can  also 
be  divided.  Tlie  best  way  is  to  divide  the  nerve,  and  then  tear  out 
tlie  entire  peripheral  portion  from  the  dental  canal  by  winding  it  upon 
an  artery  clamp.  I  have  repeatedly  used  the  Liicke-Sonnenburg 
method  with  good  results,  and  cim  rceonimend  it.  Nicoladoni  has 
modified  this  method  by  making  an  incision  one  and  a  half  centimetres 
behind  the  border  of  tlie  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  beginning  on  a  level 
with  the  lobe  of  the  ear  and  then  passing  downward  around  the  angle 
of  the  jaw. 

Albert  in  one  case  resectx^d  tlie  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  reached  the 
nerve  in  this  way.     Kiihne  and  P.  Bruns  exposed  the  nerve  by  resect- 
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ing  a  correeponding  triangular  or  quadrangular  portion  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  angle  or  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  Gussenbauer  per- 
formed temporary  resection  of  the  malar  bone,  and  Mikulicz  tempo- 
rary extrabuccal  resection  of  the  lower  jaw  (see  page  250). 

The  nerve  has  also  been  exposed  in  the  dental  canal  after  chiselling 
open  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal  by  making,  for  example,  a  curved 
incision  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  dissecting  up  the  skin,  the  masseter 
muscle,  and  the  periosteum  in  the  form  of  a  flap  from  the  anterior  waU 
of  the  jaw  (see  Fig.  151,  3).  After  the  angle  of  the  jaw  has  been 
thus  laid  bare  subperiosteally  as  far  as  the  alveolar  border,  without 
opening  the  oral  cavity  by  cutting  through  the  insertion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  piece  of  bone  about  one  centimetre  broad  is  chiselled  out 
of  the  outer  wall  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  dental  canal  opened.  The 
inferior  dental  nerve  is  then  visible  in  the  latter,  as  a  white  cord,  with 
the  artery  of  the  same  name,  and  can  be  divided  or  completely  ex- 
tracted. In  older  people  the  dental  canal  lies  somewhat  nearer  the 
npper  border  of  the  jaw.  In  all  external  incisions  through  the  soft 
parts  for  exposing  the  outer  surface  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw 
one  must  proceed  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  injure  the  facial  nerve  and 
Steno's  duct.  Linhart  cut  through  the  skin  in  the  perpendicular  plane 
of  bisection  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  divided  the  masseteric  fascia,  ex- 
posed Steno's  duct,  retracted  it  upward  with  the  transverse  facial 
artery,  divided  the  fibres  of  the  masseter  in  a  longitudinal  direction, 
detached  the  periosteum  likewise  longitudinally  with  an  elevator,  and 
then  opened  the  inferior  dental  canal  with  hammer  and  chisel.  This 
method  is  to  be  recommended,  because  the  insertion  of  the  masseter 
at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  spared. 

Exposure  of  the  mental  nerve  at  its  point  of  exit  at  the  mental 
foramen  is  not  suited  for  neurectomy,  but  rather  for  stretching  the 
nerve.  The  operation  may  be  done  from  within  or  outside  the  mouth. 
By  the  former  method  the  comer  of  the  mouth  is  drawn  strongly 
downward  and  outward,  the  mucous  membrane  is  incised  in  a  horizon- 
tal direction  corresponding  to  the  two  lower  bicuspids  at  about  the 
middle  of  one  half  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  soft  partij  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  wound  are  pushed  downward  with  a  small  periosteal  elevator, 
and  the  mental  foramen  is  thus  exposed.  The  mental  nerve  then 
becomes  visible,  and  can  be  isolated,  divided,  or  partially  extracted 
proximally  and  distally. 

It  is  better  to  expose  the  mental  nerve  at  the  mental  foramen  by 
the  external  method,  making  an  external  horizontal  incision  through 
the  soft  parts.  The  incision  begins  in  the  region  of  the  canine  or  the 
first  lower  bicuspid  and  ends  in  front  of  the  border  of  the  masseter, 
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SO  as  to  spare  the  facial  artery.  After  detaching  the  periosteum  and 
laying  free  the  mental  foramen,  one  can  easily  chisel  open  the  dental 
canal  to  any  desired  extent.  One  may  also  make  an  angular  incision, 
after  Monod,  by  first  cutting  parallel  to  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw 
from  the  median  line  of  the  chin  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  masseter, 
and  then  adding  a  shorter  vertical  incision  at  the  anterior  end  of  this 
one  and  raising  the  soft  parts  in  the  form  of  a  triangular  flap. 

The  exposure  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  at  the  lingula  from  within  tlie 
mouth,  after  Lizars  and  Paravicini,  is  scarcely  to  be  reconmiended.  In  thin 
persons  the  lingula  can  be  felt  from  within  the  mouth  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  Lizars  and  Paraviciui  divide  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  jxiriosteuni  by  a  vertical  incision,  about  two  centimetres 
long,  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ranms  of  the  lower  jaw  close  behind  its 
anterior  boixler,  while  the  mouth  is  opened  wide  and  the  comer  of  the  mouth 
is  drawn  outward.  This  incision  should  begin  a  little  below  tlie  ai>ex  of  tlie 
coronoid  process  and  extend  to  a  point  on  a  level  with  the  last  molar.  After 
elevating  tlie  nmco-periosteal  covering  and  the  insertion  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle  as  far  as  the  lingula.  one  can  expose  the  nerve  before  its 
entrance  into  the  dental  canal.  Here  also  one  must  avoid  injury  to  the  infe- 
rior dental  artery  which  lies  somewhat  above  and  behind,  close  to  the  bone, 
on  account  of  which  it  has  even  been  necessary  to  tie  the  external  carotid. 

Nenreotomy  of  the  Inferior  Maxillary  Nerve  at  the  Base  of  the  SknlL 

— Crede  exi>osed  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  at  the  foramen  ovale 
by  fomiing  an  osteoplastic  flap  from  the  malar  bone  in  much  the  same  way 
as  in  neurectomy  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  after  Liicke  (see 
page  24<)).  This  ilap  is  then  drawn  downward,  and  one  now  reaches  with- 
out difliculty  the  foramen  ovale,  and  can  easily  divide  or  extract  the  nerve, 
after  the  temporal  muscle  has  l)een  i*etracted  sufficiently  backward. 

Mikulicz's  metliod  is  very  practical,  which  consists  in  exposing  the  fora- 
men ovale  ])y  resection  of  the  lower  jaw  from  the  outside.  Madelung  has 
nuxlified  this  method  somewhat  He  makes  an  incision  through  the  skin 
from  the  corntT  of  the  mouth  to  a  i)oint  two  centimetres  in  front  of  the 
boi*der  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  nmcous  membrane  remains  intact.  The 
l)eriosteum  and  nmcous  membnme  are  detaclied  from  the  Ixxly  of  tlie  lower 
jaw  near  its  angle.  The  masseter  is  not  separat(Hl.  The  lower  jaw  is  sawn 
through  from  beliind  forward,  or  chiselle<l  in  part,  in  order  to  draw  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  out  of  the  canal.  The  lingual 
nerve  is  put  on  the  stretch  by  means  of  a  tenaculum,  and  one  easily  passes 
along  tliis  nerve  (with  retraction  outward  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  and  after 
l)artial  sepanition  of  the  pterygoid  muscle)  until  one  nuiches  the  junction  of 
the  lingual  nerve  with  the  inferior  dental  nerve,  and  farther  on  the  foramen 
ovale.  By  traction  on  the  nerve  beyond  the  lingula  it  becomes  visible  in 
its  entirti  course. 

Kronlein  has  made  the  following  mo<lification  of  the  methods  of  Liicke, 
Braun-Lossen  and  Pancoast  for  neurect4)my  of  the  second  and  third  branches 
of  the  fifth  ners-e  at  the  foramen  rotundum  and  the  foramen  ovale.  The 
operation  has  six  steps  : 
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Fio.  162.— Division  of  the  sccood 
and  third  branches  of  the  llfth 
nerve  (Kronlein) :  a  b,  skin 
incision ;  i,  £^  and  S  lines  of 
division  of  the  bone. 


1.  The  fonnatdon  of  a  large  semicircular  flap  of  skin  in  the  region  of  the 
temple  and  the  cheek,  which  is  to  be  turned  upward  (Fig.  152  a  b).  Its  base 
lies  above,  between  the  outer  orbital  border  and  the  tragus,  and  an  imagi- 
nary line  drawn  from  the  nostril  of  that  side 
to  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  tangential  to  its  con- 
vexity.   The  flap  is  turned  upward  and  secured. 

2.  The  temporal  fascia  is  detached  from  the 
entire  upper  border  of  the  zygoma,  and  the  lat- 
ter is  sawn  through  in  front  and  behind,  so 
that,  together  with  the  massetcr  muscle,  it  may 
be  pulled  downward  as  far  as  the  skin  wound 
allows. 

3.  The  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
exposed  and  chiselled  through  at  its  base  in  a 
line  which  runs  from  the  deepest  point  of  the 
sigmoid  notch,  obliquely  downward  and  for- 
ward to  the  beginning  of  the  external  oblique 
line.  The  detached  coronoid  process  is  retracted 
upward  with  the  temporal  muscle. 

4.  The  internal  maxillary  artery  is  ligated  between  the  borders  of  the  two 
pterygoid  muscles.  The  upper  head  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle  is 
bluntly  detached  from  its  origin.  The  inferior  maxillary  nerve  which  can 
now  be  reached  is  resected  at  the  foramen  ovale. 

5.  One  now  works  his  way  forward  to  the  foramen  rotundum  through  the 
pterygo-maxillary  fissure,  and  the  second  branch  is  resected  at  its  exit  from 
the  foramen  rotundum. 

6.  The  individual  parts  are  then  brought  back  into  their  normal  places 
and  secured.    Drainage  and  careful  suture  of  the  skin  flap  follow. 

F.  Krause,  in  a  case  of  severe  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  recurred 
in  spite  of  neurectomy  twice  performed,  exposed  the  nerve  within  the  cranial 
cavity  in  the  following  manner  and  resected  it  with  good  results:  The 
cranial  cavity  is  opened  by  forming  a  fiap  of  skin,  muscle,  periosteum,  and 
bone,  after  Wagner,  with  its  base  below  in  the  region  of  the  temporal  muscle, 
8o  that  the  middle  cranial  fossa  is  opened.  The  dura  mater  is  carefully 
detached  from  the  base  of  the  skull,  whereupon  one  passes  by  the  foramen 
spinosum  with  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  reaches  the  foramen  rotun- 
dum with  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  resection  of  the  nerve 
is  rendered  diflicult  by  the  haemorrhage  attending  the  detachment  of  the 
dura.  Krause  therefore  packed  the  wound  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze  after 
exposing  the  nerve.  Tlie  dressing  was  removed  after  five  days  under  an 
anaesthetic,  and  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  was  caught  with  a  stra- 
bismus hook  and  resected.  The  patient  was  permanently  cured.  If  it  is 
desired  to  expose  the  third  branch  also  in  this  way  or  the  Gasserian  ganglion, 
one  must  tie  the  middle  menin^al  artery  in  two  places  and  divide  it.  The 
third  branch  can  then  be  easily  reached  at  the  foramen  ovale. 

Salzer  recommends  the  following  method  for  the  resection  of  the  third 
branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  at  the  foramen  ovale  :  He  makes  a  curved  incision 
with  its  convexity  upward  from  one  end  of  the  zygomatic  arch  to  the  other 
through  the  skin,  the  fascia,  the  periosteum,  and  the  temporal  muscle.    After 
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temporary  resection  of  the  zygoma,  the  temporal  muscle  is  detached  from  the 
skull  so  that  the  flap  of  skin,  muscle,  and  hone  can  be  drawn  downward. 
One  now  exposes,  by  blunt  dissection,  the  third  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  and 
the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  coronoid  process  is  not  in  the  way  if 
the  mouth  of  the  patient  is  moderately  opened.  The  vessels  within  the 
pterygoid  fossa  lie  below  the  surface  of  the  field  of  operation  and  are  pro- 
tected from  injury  by  the  upper  border  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 
Ullmann  uses  the  following  method :  A  ciurved  incision  is  made  from  the 
lower  border  of  the  parotid  gland  about  one  and  a  half  centimetres  above 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  a  point  beyond  the  facial  artery  in  such  a  way  that 
the  ends  of  the  incision  lie  upon  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  while  the*  con- 
vexity lies  two  millimetres  below  the  jaw.  In  this  way  only  the  lowest 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve  is  divided,  the  remaining  branches  being  saved. 
The  lower  part  of  the  parotid  gland  is  bluntly  detached  from  the  parotid- 
masseteric  fascia,  and  the  gland  is  pulled  upward.  The  external  pterygoid 
muscle  is  separated  with  the  scissors  from  the  imier  surface  of  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw.  The  lingula  is  then  felt  for,  a  thread  passed  about  the  inferior 
dental  nerve,  and  the  latter  divided  at  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  The 
nerve  now  serves  as  a  guide  for  reaching  the  foramen  ovale.  The  lingual 
nerve  with  the  chorda  tympani  can  easily  be  seen  (as  in  the  method  of  Son- 
nenburg-Liicke),  and  the  middle  meningeal  artery  lies  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  inferior  dental  nerve.  The  lingual  nerve  is  divided  at  a  point  proximal 
to  the  chorda  tympani.  In  the  case  of  persons  with  a  strongly  projecting 
angle  of  the  jaw  this  may  be  temiK>rarily  or  completely  resected. 

Kronlein  recommends  the  following  method  for  exposing  the  third  branch 
of  the  fifth  nerve :  A  linear  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue  from  a  point  one  centimetre  from  the  corner  of  the 
mouth  to  a  point  one  centimetre  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  auricle.  The  buc- 
cinator muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  remain  intact  The  masseter 
muscle  is  partly  divided  from  in  front  backward  (about  two  thirds),  and  the 
parotid  gland,  and  Steno's  duct,  which  is  higher  up,  remain  uninjured.  The 
base  of  the  coronoid  process  is  exiK)sed,  divided  with  bone-<*utting  forceps, 
and  drawn  upward  with  the  temporal  muscle. by  means  of  a  sharp  hook. 
The  mass  of  fat  in  the  cheek  and  the  deep  layer  of  fat  upon  the  lateral 
border  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  are  bluntly  detached  (the  buccinator 
nerve  wliich  runs  downward  and  forward  over  this  mass  of  fat  is  to  be  looked 
out  for).  The  lingula  is  felt  for  and  the  inferior  dental  and  lingual  nerves 
are  isolated.  The  chorda  tympani  and  the  internal  maxillary  artery  are  also 
easily  visible  if  the  nerves  are  carefully  isolated.  In  oi-der  to  follow  the 
nerves  still  farther  on  to  the  foramen  ovale,  and  to  find  the  auriculo-temporal 
nerve,  one  must  retrac^t  the  external  pteryjroid  muscle  strongly  upward  or 
tear  throufrli  its  fibres.  The  internal  ma.xillary  artery  is  to  be  tied,  if  neces- 
sary, and  divided.  One  now  s<»es  the  auriculo-temiHmil  uowe  behind  the 
others  surn>undin<2:  with  its  branches  the  nTiddle  meningeal  arterj'.  At  the 
close  of  the  o|HM'ation  the  coronoid  process  is  secured  in  its  original  location, 
the  masseter  is  stitched  together,  and  drainage  and  suture  follow. 

Nenrectomy  of  the  Lingual  Nerve  niav  be  perfonned,  m  has  lieen 
mentioned,  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  after  Liieke-Sonnenburg,  with 
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simnltaneouB  resection,  it  may  be,  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  (see 
page  250).  One  can  also  expose  the  nerve,  after  Lobker,  by  means  of 
a  curved  incision  along  the  anterior  lower  border  of  the  masseter 
mnscle.  After  the  anterior  border  of  the  ramus  is  laid  free,  a  longi- 
tudinal piece  is  chiselled  out  from  this  border  of  bone,  whereby  the 
lingual  nerve  becomes  visible  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  internal 
pterygoid  muscle.  Luschka  proposed  exposing  the  nerve  from  the 
sublingual  region  by  an  external  incision.  After  division  of  the  skin, 
the  platysma,  and  the  fascia  from  the  chin  to  the  edge  of  the  masse- 
ter along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  the  submaxillary  gland  is  drawn 
forward  and  downward,  as  well  as  the  submental  artery  and  vein  and 
the  mylo-hyoid  nerve  after  dividing  the  deep  layer  of  the  fascia  upon 
the  mylo-hyoid  muscle.  After  the  border  of  the  latter  has  been  drawn 
forward  or  incised,  one  can  easily  expose  the  nerve  on  the  lower  border 
of  the  sublingual  gland,  which  now  becomes  visible,  and  follow  it  a 
long  way  in  a  proximal  direction.  For  the  methods  of  Kronlein  and 
Salzer,  see  pages  250,  251. 

Neuralgria  of  the  buccinator  nerve  is  less  common.  It  is  especially  char- 
acterized by  pain  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  and  in  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  of  the  comer  of  the  mouth  and  the  lips.  Pain  running 
out  beyond  these  points  may  be  considered,  in  case  of  disease  of  this  nerve 
alone,  as  only  radiating  pain.  According  to  Holl,  one  finds  the  buccinator 
nerve  with  ease  from  within  the  mouth  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  tendon 
of  the  temporal  muscle  near  its  insertion  on  the  coronoid  process,  because 
the  nerve  is  covered  here  only  by  mucous  membrane  and  a  little  adipose 
tissue.  One  should  therefore,  according  to  Holl,  make  an  incision  above 
the  last  molar  on  the  outer  border  of  the  depression  which  is  found,  when 
the  mouth  is  opened  wide,  in  the  posterior  and  outer  part  of  the  oral  cavity. 
Tlie  edge  of  the  knife  should  be  directed  against  the  coronoid  process.  After 
dividing  the  mucous  membrane,  one  comes  immediately  upon  the  huccinator 
nerve  and  can  easily  isolate  it  from  the  adipose  tissue.  Zuckerkandl  recom- 
mends exposing  the  main  trunk  of  the  nerve  from  the  outside,  and  at  the 
same  place  at  which  Holl  exposes  it  from  within  the  mouth.  This  method 
of  Zuckerkandrs  is,  at  all  events,  easier  than  Holl's,  and,  moreover,  makes  a 
more  complete  antiseptic  treatment  possible. 

The  various  steps  of  Zuckerkandl's  operation  are  as  follows  : 

1.  A  transverse  incision  is  made  five  centimetres  in  length  through  the 
skin  of  the  cheek,  a  finger's  breadth  below  the  zygoma,  in  the  direction  from 
the  tragus  to  the  middle  of  the  naso-labial  furrow. 

2.  The  fascia  covering  Steno's'duct  is  divided,  whereby  the  same  is  laid 
free,  together  with  its  accompanying  nerves. 

3.  Steno's  duct  and  its  accompanying  nerves  are  displaced  downward  as 
far  as  possible  (or  upward,  it  may  be)  and  retained  in  this  position. 

4.  The  mass  of  fat  in  the  bucco-temporal  fossa  which  now  lies  exposed  is 
easily  removed. 

5.  The  main  trunk  of  the  buccinator  nerve  is  seized  at  the  point  where  it 
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adjoins  the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle  (about  two  and  a  half  or  tliree 
centimetres  behind  the  anterior  border  of  the  maaaeter),  ia  drawn  out  and 
divided. 

In  obstinate  cases  of  trifacial  neuralgia  that  recur  there  remains  nothing 
but  intracranial  neurectomy  of  the  trigeminus  trunk  or  removal  of  the  Gaa- 
serian  ganglion  and  the  peripheral  trigeminal  branches  (Fig.  15S).  This 
operation  has  been  succeasf  uUy  per- 
formed by  Horsley,  Keen,  Hartley, 
Erause,  Finney,  and  othera.  Boee 
exposed  the  ganglion  by  resecting 
the  superior  maxilla  and  trephin- 
ing the  base  of  the  skull  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  pterygoid  procesa 
The  middle  meningeal  artery  can 
scarcely  remain  uninjured  (Fig. 
153),  and  the  internal  carotid  is  in 
danger.  Krause's  method,  as  de- 
scribed on  page  251,  is  preferable — 
i.  e.,  the  cranial  cavity  is  opened  in 
the  temporal  region  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  flap  of  skin,  soft  parls, 
and  bone,  with  its  base  at  the  zy- 
goma. In  order  to  shorten  the 
operation,  Erause  has  of  late  cut  a 
flap  in  the  temporal  region  con- 
sisting of  skin  and  periosteum,  and 
then  chiselled  a  small  hole  in  the 
bone  which  he  quickly  enlarged  to 
the  proper  size  with  rongeur  for- 
ceps. After  opening  the  skull,  the 
brain,  together  with  the  uninjured 
dura,  is  raised  with  broad  retrac- 
tors, the  middle  meningeal  artery, 
wbicli  is  usually  situated  in  front  of  the  third  division,  is  cut  between  two 
ligatures,  and  the  trigeminal  trunk,  the  ganglion,  and  tlie  branches  are 
carefully  isolattnl  from  the  dura  and  bone.  The  trunk  of  the  trigeminus  is 
divided  at  a  iK>int  central  to  the  ganglion  (Fig.  ISa),  and  then  the  peripheral 
branches  of  the  nerve,  together  with  tlie  ganglion,  if  possible,  are  torn  out  by 
means  of  Tliiersch's  forceps,  and  in  this  way  removed  in  toto.  As  probably 
the  anterior  and  superior  segment  of  the  ganglion  contains  the  trophic 
fibres  foi'  the  eye,  nutritive  disturbances  have  sometimes  been  seen  to  follow 
removal  of  the  (ranglion. 

§  35.  Paralysis  of  the  Facial  Nerre. — Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve 
has  Boinetimee  a  centnil  and  sometimes  a  periplieral  origin.  Periph- 
eral facial  paralysis  arises  mainly  from  traimiatic  or  mechanical 
causes — e.  g.,  from  injury  of  the  nerve  during  operations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  tlie  parotid  gland,  or  during  resection  of  the  npper  or 
lower  jaw,  from  pressure  of  the  forceps  during  delivery,  and  aome- 
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times  from  a  severe  box  on  the  ear.  It  frequently  results  from  dis- 
eases of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  (tubercular  or 
syphilitic  processes,  caries),  also  from  simple  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear. 
The  author  has  described  this  latter  form  of  paralysis  more  in  detail  in 
his  monograph  on  the  subject.  The  so-called  "  rheumatic  "  paralyses 
of  the  facial  nerve  from  sudden  cooling  oflf  or  taking  cold  are  sometimes 
occasioned  by  acute  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear.  Rheumatic  paralysis 
of  the  nerve  resulting  from  rapid  cooling  oflf  of  the  skin— e.  g.,  in  a 
draught — is  very  frequent,  however,  without  simultaneous  disease  of 
the  middle  ear.  Central  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  arises  from  cere- 
bral lesions.  For  injuries  of  the  facial  nerve  during  its  course  within 
the  cranial  cavity,  see  §  16,  page  118. 

Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  is  also  observed  in  connection  with 
cephalic  tetanus — ^that  is,  tetanus  which  occurs,  according  to  Rose, 
Bernhardt,  Giiterbock,  P.  Klemm,  and  others,  after  injuries  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cranial  nerves — and  is  combined  with  paralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve  and  spasm  of  the  pharyngeal  nmscles,  as  in  hydrophobia 
(hence  also  called  hydrophobic  tetanus).  Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve 
is  due,  according  to  Rose,  to  incarceration  of  the  swollen  nerve  in  the 
Fallopian  canal,  which  has  not  always  been  demonstrated,  however,  at 
the  autopsy.  According  to  Brunner,  this  is  founded  upon  a  mistake 
in  observation  (see  also  page  202). 

The  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  are  very  character- 
istic. For  a  more  detailed  description  of  them,  the  reader  nmst  be 
referred  to  treatises  upon  nervous  diseases.  In  case  of  bilateral  paraly- 
sis, the  face  loses  all  expression  and  may  be  compared  to  a  rigid  mask. 
In  unilateral  paralysis  the  face  is  drawn  over  toward  the  sound  side, 
the  eye  on  the  aflfected  side  can  not  be  closed,  winking  is  impossible, 
tears  run  down  the  cheek,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  bulb  is  reddened 
and  more  or  less  inflamed.  Spitting,  blowing,  and  whistling  are  no 
longer  possible,  the  pronunciation  of  the  labial  consonants  is  interfered 
with,  and  the  comer  of  the  mouth  droops.  The  behaviour  of  the 
uvula  is  very  variable.  The  sense  of  smell  is  usually  interfered  with, 
and  that  of  hearing  is  disturbed,  partly  in  consequence  of  sinmltane- 
ous  catarrh  of  the  middle  ear  and  partly  because  the  auditory  nerve 
may  be  drawn  into  sympathy  by  the  same  cause.  There  is  sometimes 
increased  power  of  hearing  in  consequence  of  the  preponderance  of 
the  tensor  tympani  muscle  which  is  supi)lied  by  the  fifth  nerve  over 
the  stapedius  muscle  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.  Changes  in  taste 
occur,  especially  when  the  fibers  of  the  fifth  nerv^e  within  the  chorda 
tympani  are  like\\ise  diseased  or  injured.  The  movements  of  the 
tongue  are  not  aflfected. 
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The  treatmeDt  consists  mainly  in  the  use  of  electricitj.  The  anode 
of  a  constant  current  which  ib  not  too  strong  is  placed  in  the  auriculi}- 
mastoid  foasa  of  the  diseased  side  and  the  cathode  in  that  of  the 
sound  side,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  is  occasionally  changed. 
The  faradic  corrent  is  also  serviceable.  Diseases  of  the  ear  must  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  general  rules  (see  Diseases  of  the  Ear).  In 
case  of  division  of  the  facial  nerre,  neurorrhaphy  is  to  be  performed 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

Bpaim  of  the  Facial  Nerre. — Facial  spasm  in  consequence  of  irri- 
tation of  the  facial  nerve  is  characterized  by  continuous  convulsive 
movements  of  the  facial  muscles,  especially  of  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum, with  closing  of  the  palpebral  fissure  (blepharospasmus).  The 
contractions  are  in  part  reflex  in  consequence  of  increased  irritabili^ 
of  the  fifth  nerve.  In  such  cases  one  can  immediately  interrupt 
the  spasm  by  pressure  upon  the  point  of  exit  of  the  oversensitiTe 
sensory  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve.  As  the  facial  spasms  are  so  often 
occasioned  in  a  reflex  way  by  the  fifth  nerve,  one  should  make  a  care- 
ful examination  in  each  case  for  disease  along  the  distribution  of  that 
nerve.  By  overcoming  diseases  of  the  nasal  cavity — e.  g.,  by  the  use 
of  the  galvano-cautery,  by  removal  of  a  hypertroplned  turbinated 
bone,  etc. — facial  spasms  liave  been  completely  cured.  The  nasal  cavity 
is  very  sensitive  in  such  cases,  and  even  touching  the  mucous  mem- 
brane with  the  probe  may  immediately 
call  forth  the  spasms.  In  other  cases 
either  neurectomy  or  stretching  the 
involved  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve 
is  to  be  recommended,  or,  as  was  said 
(page  247),  neurectomy  of  the  tem- 
poro-inalar  nerve.  Facial  spasm  has 
L^^  ;W        '^M        also  been  repeatedly  and  permanently 

V*  p'  eure<i  by  massage  (Abadie). 

t  (  If  the  spasms  are  conditioned  di- 

^^**Y  rectly  npon  changoB  in  the  facial  nerve 

itself — e.  g.,  upon  disturbances  in  nu- 
F.O.  '■'«-''r^™'j;'"^^[^; -'""hLnB  0,0  tritl  On -Stretching  the  same  is  mdi- 
cated  (Baum,  C.  ilueter).  The  nerve 
may  be  exposed  for  this  purpose  either  at  its  exit  from  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen  (Baum),  or  farther  forward,  in  the  tiiwue  of  the  parot- 
id gland,  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  |x>sterior  border  of  the  jaw 
(Fig.  1-.4). 

The  former  mctho.1,  that  of  Bauiti,  is  the  more  difficult.  A  semi- 
lunar incision  is  made  around  the  lobe  of  the  eiir  and  a  second  perpen- 
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dicular  incision  downward  one  centimetre  long  parallel  to  the  posterior 
border  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  By  retraction  of  the  upper 
border  of  the  parotid  gland,  one  comes  immediately  upon  the  stylo- 
mastoid foramen.  The  styloid  process  serves  as  a  guide.  In  front  of 
this  lies  the  nerve  covered  by  a  small  vein,  and  it  can  be  easily  isolated. 
The  stretching,  which  is  done  in  a  proximal  and  distal  direction, 
should  not  be  undertaken  with  a  forceps,  inasmuch  as  pressure  paraly- 
sis so  easily  occurs,  but  preferably  with  a  strabismus  hook. 

Exposure  of  the  nerve,  as  recommended  by  Lobker  and  Hueter,  at 
the  pouit  where  it  crosses  the  posterior  border  of  the  jaw  (Fig.  154),  is 
much  easier,  as  I  can  afSrm  from  my  own  experience.  An  incision 
about  five  centimetres  long  separates  the  insertion  of  the  lobe  of  the 
ear  from  the  cheek  and  runs  downward  along  the  posterior  border  of 
the  jaw.  The  fascia  and  tissue  of  the  parotid  gland  are  carefully 
divided,  the  knife  being  constantly  directed  against  the  border  of  the 
jaw  so  as  not  to  injure  the  external  carotid  artery  which  runs  behind 
it.  In  dividing  the  tissue  of  the  parotid,  one  usually  comes  first  upon 
the  inferior  branch  of  the  facial  nerve,  follows  it  to  the  superior 
branch,  and  then  exposes  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  still  farther  back 
toward  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  The  nerve  should  be  stretched,  as 
has  been  said,  in  a  proximal  and  distal  direction  with  a  strabismus  hook 
or  upon  a  thin  India-rubber  tube,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
paralysis  from  crushing  the  nerve. 

In  order  to  expose  the  nerve  more  completely  in  the  direction  of 
the  stylo  mastoid  foramen,  one  may  finally,  after  it  has  been  found, 
add  an  oblique  incision  running  toward  the  foramen  (Kaufmann). 

I  have  stretched  the  facial  nerve  for  facial  spasm  three  times,  once 
with  pennanent  and  once  with  only  temporary  success.  In  the  third 
case  permanent  improvement  was  all  that  was  secured.  According  to 
R.  Schott^  no  result  followed  in  fifty-eight  per  cent  of  the  cases  re- 
ported, in  thirty-two  per  cent  there  was  improvement,  and  in  only  ten 
per  cent  actual  cure. 


CHAPTER  V. 

INJURIES    AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   NOSE    AND   NASAL   F088-fi. 

I.  The  yose :  Deformities  of  the  nose. — Deviation  of  the  nasal  septum — Injuries. — 

Fractures  of  the  n^isal  bones  and  cartilages. — Inflammatory  processes  on  the  nose. 
— Eczema. — Chronic  hypertrophy,  lupus,  syphilis. — Partial  and  complete  occlusion 
of  the  nostrils. — New  growths  of  the  skin  of  the  nose. — Rhinoscleroma. 

II.  7'Ae  Xasnl  JfhsHfi' :  Examination  of  the  nasal  fossae  and  the  naso-pharyngeal  space 
(rhinoscopy,  phiiryngo-rhinoscopy). — Epistaxis. — Inflammations  of  the  nasal  cavity. 
— Acute  and  chronic  catarrh  (oza^na  simplex). — BlennorrhcoA. — Hay  fever. — Croup. 
— ^Diphtheria.— Phlegmonous  inflammations. — Lupus,  syphilis,  glanders,  leprosy. 
— Foreign  bodies,  concretions  (rhinoliths). — Parasites  in  the  nasal  cavity. — Tu- 
moui*s.— Opening  the  nasal  cavity  by  operative  means. 

Plastic  operations  on  the  nose  (rhinoplasty). 

§  36.  Congenital  Deformities  of  the  Nose. — Of  the  congenital  mal- 
formations of  the  nose,  we  have  already  mentioned  nasal  clefts,  etc., 
when  treating  of  clefts  of  the  facre  (see  §  25,  page  187).  In  extremely 
rare  cases  absence  of  the  nose  has  been  observed — e.  g.,  in  cyclopia. 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,  Maisonneuve  reported  such  a  case,  in 
which  a  seven -months-old  child  had  in  the  place  of  the  nose  only  two 
nostrils  one  millimetre  wide  and  three  centimetres  apart.  The  nose 
sometimes  forms  a  snoutlike  appendage  located  above  the  eye.  Con- 
genital ocehiHion  of  the  nostrils,  partial  or  complete,  is  more  frequent, 
and,  like  the  acquired  occlusion  of  the  nostrils  caused  by  inflammations, 
such  as  lupus  or  svj)hilis,  for  instance,  is  treated  by  opening  or  widen- 
ing the  closed  or  contracted  nostrils  by  a  simple  or  a  cruciform  incision, 
and  bordering  the  skin  margins  with  skin  or  mucous  membrane.  The 
oj>ening  is  then  maintained  by  means  of  suitable  metallic  tubes  or  thick- 
walled  India-rubber  drainage-tubes. 

Extreme  congenital  malformations  of  the  nose  are,  as  a  rule,  com- 
bined with  other  malformations  of  the  face  (see  §  25).  The  function 
of  the  nose  is  then  accordingly  more  or  less  interfered  with.  The  most 
imi>ortant  function  of  the  nose,  aside  from  smell,  consists  chiefly  in 
warming,  purifying^  and  moistening  the  air  that  is  breathed. 

Deviation  of  the  nasiil  sei)tum,  or  of  the  entire  nose,  in  conse- 
quence of  abnormal  processes  of  growth,  is  of  special  practical  signifi- 
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cance.  Welcker  and  Trendelenburg,  in  particular,  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  this  abnormality.  It  is  very  common  in  its  mild  degrees.  In 
fact,  according  to  Klein,  only  two  per  cent  of  all  individuals  have  a 
perfectly  straight  nasal  septum.  The  convexity  of  the  curvature  lies 
more  frequently  to  the  right,  and  the  right  nasal  fossa  is  therefore 
more  or  less  contracted.  The  obUque  or  bent  surface  of  the  cartilagi- 
nous septum  can  usually  be  seen  easily  from  the  outside,  and  is  some- 
times mistaken  by  the  inexperienced  for  mucous  polyps.  This  obliquity 
of  the  nasal  septum  is,  as  a  rule,  not  demonstrable  before  the  sixth  or 
seventh  year,  and  it  then  gradually  increases  and  reaches  its  limit  be- 
tween the  seventeenth  and  the  twentieth  year.  In  addition  to  the  car- 
tilaginous nasal  septum,  the  vomer  is  usually  hkewise  .deviated,  and, 
according  to  Trendelenburg,  A.  Schaus,  and  Potiquet,  there  commonly 
exists  asymmetry  of  the  entire  facial  part  of  the  skull  in  consequence  of 
the  abnormal  growth,  and  particularly  inequality  of  the  palate  processes 
and  the  posterior  nares  as  well  as  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  entire 
nasal  cavity.  The  palate  process  corresponding  to  the  convexity  of  the 
curved  septum  is,  as  a  rule,  smaller.  Trendelenburg  therefore  properly 
regards  deviation  of  the  septum  as  the  result  of  a  disturbance  in  the 
growth  of  both  superior  maxillary  bones,  in  which  the  nasal  septum 
does  not  primarily  participate,  but  only  secondarily.  Khachitis  is 
often,  perhaps,  the  underlying  cause. 

The  disturbances  resulting  from  deviation  of  the  nasal  septum  con- 
sLst  chiefly  in  defective  cleansing  and  ventilation  of  the  involved  nasal 
fossa  in  various  nervous  disturbances,  and  in  interference  with  respira- 
tion, especially  when  the  patient  sleeps  lying  with  his  nose  pressed  into 
the  pillow  on  the  side  that  is  not  contracted. 

The  best  treatment  of  a  deviated  nasal  septum  consists  in  the  exci- 
sion of  the  projecting  part  of  the  cartilage,  after  one  has  detached  in  an 
upward  direction  the  mucosa  and  the  perichondrium  on  the  convex  side 
with  an  elevator  from  a  horizontal  incision  along  the  base  of  the  sep- 
tum (Volkmaim).  Petersen  exposes  the  cartilaginous  septum  by  de- 
taching the  mucous  membrane  and  the  perichondrium  in  the  form  of  a 
rectangular  flap  with  its  base  upward.  A  perforation  of  the  septum 
toward  the  sound  side  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  Krieg  and 
Schutter  form  a  tongue-shaped  flap  of  mucous  membrane  and  perichon- 
drium with  its  base  behind,  and  then  resect  the  projecting  portion  of 
the  septum.  Genzmer  recommends  simply  cutting  away  the  projec- 
tion with  a  curved  blunt-pointed  bistoury. 

Jurasz  and  Adams  correct  the  deviation  of  the  nasal  septum  by 

means  of  special  forceps,  and  then  introduce  suitable  ivory  plates.     In 

case  of  disfiguring  congenital  deviation  of  the  entire  nose,  Trendelen- 
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burg  overcomes  the  deformity  by  chiselling  into  the  bony  framework 
of  the  outer  nose  subcutaneously  from  the  pyriform  aperture  in  tlie 
direction  of  the  inner  canthus,  and  then  forcibly  bringing  the  nose  into 
the  right  position  with  the  hand.  The  deformity  must  be  over-cor- 
rected, as  the  nose  easily  falls  back  into  its  fonner  abnormal  position. 
The  proper  position  is  maintained  by  packing  the  nasal  cavity  and  ap- 
plying a  trusslike  apparatus  similar  to  that  suggested  by  Adams. 

§  37.  Fractures  of  the  Nasal  Bones  and  Cartilages  occur  frequently 
from  direct  force — e.  g.,  a  blow  or  a  fall.  The  displacement  of  the 
fractured  nasal  bones  usually  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the  nasal 
cavity,  and  the  disfigurement  occasioned  thereby  may  be  very  great. 
The  degree  to  which  the  nose  is  flattened  is  very  variable.  In  other 
cases  the  displacement  is  of  such  a  kind  that  the  dorsum  of  the  nose 
deviates  from  the  middle  line.  If  the  continuity  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  interrupted,  an  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
usually  results,  which  is,  as  a  rule,  circumscribed. 

In  consequence  of  fracture  of  the  cartilaginous  nasal  septum,  a  de- 
viation of  the  same  results,  owing  to  its  being  bent  at  an  angle,  so  that 
one  nostril  may  be  more  or  less  completely  occluded.  This  traumatic 
deviation  of  the  septum,  in  consequence  of  fracture,  is  less  common, 
however,  than  the  deviation  of  the  septum  or  the  entire  nose  mentioned 
above  (page  259)  as  resulting  from  abnonnal  processes  of  growth. 

For  fractures  of  tlie  ethmoid  bone,  see  §  9  (Fractures  of  the  Base  of 
the  Skull). 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  bony  framework  of  the  noee  con- 
sists chiefly  in  overcoming  any  displacement  that  may  exist,  by  intro- 
ducing a  large  closed  dressing  forceps  into  the  nasal  cavity  with  the 
right  hand,  and  lifting  up  the  depressed  bone,  while  one  brings  the 
fnignients  into  coaptation  with  the  left  hand.  The  fragments  often 
maintain  their  corrected  position  of  themselves,  but  it  is  usually  better 
and  t?onietinies  necessary  to  pack  the  nose  with  iodoform  gauze,  which 
is  also  serviceable  for  the  sake  of  arresting  hsemorrhage.  Gutta-percha 
splints  lijive  also  l)oen  Hp])lied  on  the  inside  or  the  outside,  which  are 
secured  by  means  of  a  needle  stuck  transversely  through  the  nose,  and 
a  twisted  suture  ai)i)lied  about  the  needle. 

The  angular  i)ositi()n  of  the  nasal  septum  in  consequence  of  fracture 
can  be  overcome  by  seizing  the  septum  l>etween  the  blades  of  a  dress- 
ing forceps  and  strai*rl»tcniiig  it.  The  fnictured  septum  has  also  been 
secured  by  means  of  niet^illic  or  gutta-percha  plates  pushed  into  the 
nasal  cavities. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  treat  deformities  of  the  nose  resulting  from 
badly  united  fractures  by  operative  measures  w^ith  the   chisel,  after 
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Trendelenbui^  (see  page  26U),  E.  Roberta,  and  others.  The  partti  can 
be  maintained  in  their  corrected  position  by  means  uf  a  needle  passed 
tlirough  transversely.  Finally,  the  apparatus  for  straightening  np 
sunken  noses  may  also  be  of  service  in  treating  fractures  (see  page  295). 

For  wounds,  bums,  and  frostbites  of  the  nose,  see  §  2(>,  page  201. 

§  38.  DiieuM  of  the  Outer  Noie. — The  inHammatory  processes  upon 
the  external  nose  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  on  other  parts  of  the 
face,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  (§  27). 

Eczema,  in  particular,  occurs  about  the  nostrils  among  scrofulous 
children,  or  in  consequence  of  nasal  catarrli.  It  is  Rometimes  com- 
bined with  induration  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  alee  nasi,  or  of 
the  entire  nose. 

The  treatment  consists  in  applying  nnguentum  diachylon  or  sali- 
cylic vaseline  and  powdering  the  parts  with  oxide  of  zinc  and  starch. 
In  oljstinate  cases  one  can  bring  about  a 
rapid  cure  by  the  use  of  the  galvano-cau- 
tery. 

Oi  chronic  inflammations  I  mention 
t'hroDic  inflammatory  hypertrophy,  which 
leads  to  uneven,  nnsymmetrical  lobular 
swellings  of  the  nose  (rhinophyma,  Ilebra) 
(see  Fig.  155). 

lo  this  category  belongs  the  red  nose 
noticed  among  middle-aged  men  wlio  are 
too  much  given  to  tlie  use  of  alcohol  (so- 
cslled  gin-nose,  copper-nose,  Burgundy- 
nose).  There  is  usually  a  nodular  hyper- 
trophy of  the  skin  of  the  nose  with  dilata- 
tion of  the  vessels  to  small,  distinctly  visible  trunks  of  t 
colonr,  varying  in  size. 

In  other  cases  the  enlai^ment  of  the  nose  is  conditioned  chiefly 
npon  hypertrophy  of  the  follicles,  resulting  from  acute  and  subacute 
inflammation  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  leads  secondarily  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  connective  tissue  (acne  rosacea). 

Hypertrophy  of  the  nose  sometimes  becomes  very  marked.  Tren- 
delenliuig  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  nose  was  sixteen  centimetres 
long  and  twenty-two  centimetres  broad. 

The  treatment  of  this  chronic  inflammatory  hypertrophy  consists, 
in  extreme  cases  with  very  great  enlargement  of  the  nose,  in  wedge- 
shapctl  excisions  with  subsequent  suture.  I  have  also  obtained  satis- 
factory results  from  the  injection  of  alcohol  and  the  use  of  the  galvano- 
caustic  needle. 
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Lupus  occurs  especially  on  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  on  the  alse  nasi. 
It  usually  begins  in  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  (see  page  274)  and 
attacks  the  cartilage  and  bone  secondarily.  Secondary  syphilis  has  its 
location  more  frequently  in  the  bony  portion  of  the  nose.  Clinically, 
lupus  occurs  on  the  nose  in  the  same  forms  as  on  the  rest  of  the 
face.  I  therefore  refer  the  reader  for  the  symptomatology  and  treat- 
ment of  lupus  of  the  outer  nose  to  pages  211,  212.  We  shall  de- 
scribe more  fully  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  nose  produced  by 
lupus,  and  the  treatment  of  the  same,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  rhino- 
plasty (§  42). 

The  syphilitic  primary  lesion  occurs  very  rarely  on  the  outer  nose. 
Secondary  manifestations,  on  the  other  hand,  consisting  in  syphilitic 
exanthemata,  ulcers,  catarrh  (coryza  syphilitica),  and  especially  in  gum- 
matous inflammations,  which  originate  particularly  in  the  periosteum 
and  perichondrium  in  the  form  of  gummatous  periostitis  and  perichon- 
dritis, or  also  in  the  mucous  membrane,  are  more  common.  These  cir- 
cum8cril)ed  or  diffuse  gummatous  inflammations  lead  to  deep-seated 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts,  bone,  and  cartilage,  with  corresponding 
defects.  After  syphilitic  destruction  of  the  bony  framework  of  the 
nose,  the  characteristic  sunken  or  "  8ad<lle-nose  "  results. 

In  consequence  of  the  necrosis  of  the  bone,  the  ulcers  with  their 
muco-purulent  secretion,  and  the  hardening  of  the  latter  into  dirty,  dry 
crusts,  syphilitic  patients  frequently  emit  an  offensive  odour  (syphilitic 
ozceiia,  see  pages  275,  270). 

Energetic  local  treatment  is  applicable  here  also,  such  as  dividing 
and  scraping  out  the  nose  (see  pages  280-282)  and  a  suitable  general 
antisy[)hilitic  treatment  (mercury,  iodide  of  potassium ;  see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  84).  For  the  treatment  of  defects  of  the  nose  due  to 
syphilis,  see  >5  42  (Rhinoplasty). 

Stenosis  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  nostrils  sometimes  occurs  after 
ulcerative  pr(x*ess(?s,  in  connection,  for  example,  with  lupus,  syphilis,  or  sinall- 
1M)X.  Rhinoliths  (see  page  277)  are  thtm  formed  in  some  cases  in  conse- 
quence of  hanlenin^  of  the  secretion  of  the  nose. 

The  treatment  consists  in  dilatinpf  the  contracted  nostrils,  or  opening  theiii« 
if  completely  closed,  by  means  of  a  sim])le  or  a  cruciform  incision,  and  bor- 
<lerin{]f  the  edj^^es  of  the  incision  with  skin  or  nnicous  membrane.  The  arti- 
ficial ojM'ning  is  then  maintained  hy  means  of  thick-walled  India-rubber 
drainafjfe-tulH's  or  metallic  tub<^s. 

Tumours  of  the  Nose. — The  tumours  of  the  outer  nose  are  essentiallT 
the  sjimc  as  those  of  the  face  that  have  been  desc^ribed  more  in  detail 
(pages  213,  214  ff).  I  iard  or  soft  fibromata,  angciomata  (Fig.  156,  after 
Billroth),  and  epitlieliomata  are  the  most  connnon.     The  more  diffuse 
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lobalated  tibrom&ta  eometimee  reach  a  very  large  size.  TreDdelenbnrg 
mentioDB  a  caee  reported  by  Tbeulot  in  wbicb  a  lobnlated  iibroma 
weighing  five  pounds  hung  down  over  the 
chin.  The  diffnae  lobnlated  fibroma  forma 
the  transition  to  diffuse  hypertrophy  of  the 
skin  of  the  noee.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  that  of  tumours  of  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  face,  plastic  measures  l)eing 
refiorted  to  here  also,  if  neceasaiy.  Igni- 
puncture  with  tlie  galvano-cantery  is  also 
to  be  recommended  for  angeioniata. 

Dermoid  cysts  of  the  outer  nose,  ae- 
t'umpanied  sometimes  by  the  fonnation  of 
fistulie,  have  been  described  in  detail  es- 
pecially by  Bramann.  They  are  the  result 
of  congenital  disturbances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nose,  just  as  congenital  fissures 
of  the  nose  are. 

AhinoMlnoma. — By  rbinoscleroma,  which  was  first  described  by 
Hebra  in  1870,  is  anderstood  a  peculiar  tumour-like  disease,  chiefly  of 
the  nose,  which  is  characterized  by  the  fonnation  of  hard  nodules  in 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  (Fig.  157).  This  disease 
has  a  very  chronic  course,  and  is 
absolutely  incurable.  Rhinosclero- 
ma  has  thus  far  been  observed  most 
frequently  in  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Austria,  in  the  southern  part  of 
KuAsia,  and  in  a  narrowly  defined 
district  of  America. 

The  disease  usually  begins  im- 
perceptibly in  the  lower  jmrts  of 
ttic  nasal  cavity,  rarely  in  the  phar- 
ynx and  larynx  or  on  the  hard 
palate.  The  upper  jiart  of  the  nasal 
cavity,  above  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone,  is  usually  free  from  the  dis- 
ease, so  that  tlie  sense  of  smell  is 
retained.  The  affection  passes  from 
the  nose  to  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  skin  (the  upper  lip,  the 
lower  lip,  the  upper  jaw),  tlie  pharynx  and  the  larynx.  This  course  is 
leas  frequently  reversed.     According  to  Wolkowitsch,  among  eighty- 
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five  cases  tlie  noae  was  involved  eighty-one  times,  the  enter  nose  sev- 
entj-four  timee,  tlie  pharynx  fifty-seven  times,  the  larynx  nineteen 
times,  the  trachea  five  times,  the  upper  lip  forty -six  times,  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  upper  jaw  sixteen  times,  the  hard  palate  seventeen 
times,  the  tongue  four  times,  the  lower  lip  twice,  the  lachrj-mal  sac  five 
times,  and  the  ear  once. 

The  symptoms  of  rliinoscleroma  are  essentially  the  following: 
With  the  symptoms  of  nasal  catarrh,  painless  nodules  as  hard  as  carti- 
lage, partly  diffuse  and  partly  circumscribed,  are  formed  in  the  deeper 
layers  of  the  skin  and  the  mucous  membrane,  which  spread  from  here 
beneath  as  well  as  along  the  surface,  and  finally  undet^  degeneration 
into  connective  tbsue.  In  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  this  tissue 
to  contract,  there  arise  corresponding  functional  disturbances  (narrow- 
ing and  distortion  of  the  nose,  the  moutli,  the  pharynx,  the  palate, 
etc.).  Khinoscleroma  is  sometimes  complicated  by  suppura^on.  The 
disease  appears  in.  the  larynx  in  tlie  form  of  a  hypertrophic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  true  vocal  chords.  If  the  larynx  and  trachea  are  involved, 
severe  and  dangerous  dyspnoea  may  ensue,  but  otherwise  tlie  discom- 
fort is  slight.  The  changes  in  the  pharynx  and  the  mouth  give  the 
most  trouble  in  coimection  with  eating  and  talking. 

Pathologically,  rhinoacleroma  consists  of  granulation  tissue — thai  is.  of 
round  cells  and  tibrous  connective  tissue.  Mikulicz  diKtinguisbes  two  kinds 
of  cells^iiiiple,  very  granular  ones, 
and  large,  inflated  ones,  similar  to  fat 
cells,  wliich  often  have  homogeneous 
contonLs  (hyaline  degeneration,  vacu- 
ole formation).  The  micro-organisms 
found  in  the  tissue  of  the  rhinosc1er<» 
nia  are  characteristic  bacilli.  They 
lie  chiefly  in  the  large,  inllat«d  cells 
tFrisch,  Cliiari.  Comil,  Alvarez.  Kob- 
ncr.  tj^iselsberg.  Nikiforow,  Wolko- 
witsch). 

According  to  Paltauf.  Dittrich.  Hy- 
dygier,  Gross,  and  Wolkowitsch.  the 
pure  cultures  of  the  rhinoecleroma  ba- 
cilli resemble  those  of  Friedl tinder's 
Iineuiuoiiiii  ccx-cus.  but  they  can.  ac- 
cording to  Paltauf.   Dittrich.    Rydy- 
iridi'.  and  otlw'rs.  be  distinguished.   Tlie 
rtilture«of  the  rliinoscleroma  bacillus 
ifli  more  quickly,  and  thereby  hwo  their  power  of 
lo  development  of  giis  in  a  sjiccharine  solution  as  the 
The  bitter  grow  well  u|x>n  un  acid  nutritive  medium, 


Flu.  Ifil.— ItuL'ilii  ••{  rliinoM'loronui  in  luivo 
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)Hiition  iif  tlKiuu  tiilien   " 
•  l.Oi."*  (0.  FruL-nki' 
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According  to  Alvarez,  rhinoscleroma  is  very  frequent  among  the  people  of 
Central  and  South  America  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo, 
and  the  bacillus  of  rhinoscleroma  has  a  marked  similarity  to  the  micro-organ- 
ism concerned  in  the  fermentation  of  indigo. 

No  success  has  as  yet  attended  the  effort  to  develop  an  analogous  disease  in 
animals  by  the  inoculation  of  pure  cultures  of  these  bacilli,  and  still  they  are, 
no  doubt,  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  rhinoscleroma. 

The  treatment  of  the  disease  has  thus  far  always  been  without  re- 
sult. Injections  of  antiseptic  fluids  have  been  chiefly  recommended. 
Doutrelepont  recommends  inunctions  of  one  i>er  cent  bichloride  in  lan- 
oline  and  injections  of  bichloride.  The  latter  were  in  some  cases  wholly 
without  effect  (Wolfler).  In  suitable  cases  operative  interference  is 
necessary  (the  galvano-cautery,  caustics,  the  sharp  spoon,  tracheotomy 
in  eaise  of  dyspnoea,  cosmetic  operations,  etc.).  Lubliner  observed  spon- 
taneous cure  during  an  attack  of  typhus  fever. 

§  39.  InspectioiL  of  the  Vasal  Cavity  and  Vato-pharynx. 
— Inspection  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  the  naso-pharyngeal 
space  is  accomplished  either  from  in  front  (anterior 
rhinoscopy)  or  from  behind,  through  the  pharynx  (pos- 
terior rhinoscopy). 

Inspection  of  the  nasal  cavity  from 
in  front  is  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
an  ordinary  reflector  after  the  nostrils 
have  been  as  widely  dilated  as  possible 
by  the  introduction  of  a  nasal  speculum 
or  dilator.  The  nasal  specula  are  simi- 
lar to  those  used  for  the  ear  or  rectum. 
A  verv  serviceable  dilator  which  I  use 
exclusively  is  that  devised  by  B.  Fran- 
kel  (.see  Fig.  159).  The  blades  of  the 
instrument  are  introduced  into  the  two 
nostrils  to  a  point  behind  the  cartilage 
of  the  ala\  so  that  the  septum  lies  be- 
tween, and  the  alae  nasi  are  then  forced 
apart  by  turning  the  small  screw.  The 
instrument  then  keeps  in  place  of  itself 
without  support    One  may.  of  course, 

intro<luce  both  blades  of  the  instrument  into  one  nostril.  An  ordinary 
reflector  is  used  in  illuminating,  either  sunlight  or  lamplight  l)eing  utilized 
for  the  purpose.  A  plain  reflector  is  better  for  the  sunlight  and  a  concave 
reflector  for  lamplight  Tlie  tip  of  the  nose  is  somewhat  elevated  with  the 
thumb  of  the  left  hand  and  the  he^id  of  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  pr<)i)or 
position  according  as  one  wishes  to  examine  the  upper,  the  lower,  the  ante- 
rior, or  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  ca\nty.  In  this  way  the  anterior  part 
of  the  cavity  can  be  very  well  seen,  and  if  the  nose  is  roomy,  one  gets  a  view 
as  far  as  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  can  see  the  Eustachian  tube 


Fio.  169.— Fraenkera 
noAal  Hpoculum. 


Fio.  160.— ZaufaPs 
speculum  tor  the 
naso-pharynx. 
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and  the  movements  of  the  soft  palate  during  swallowing  and  speaking. 
Any  crusts  in  the  nose  which  interfere  with  the  examination  are  removed 

by  syringing. 

Under  certain  conditions  there  is  an  advantage  in  performing  anterior 
rhinoscopy  with  long  tube-shaped  instruments.    The  best  ones  of  this  kind 

are  the  tubes  suggested 
by  Zauf  al,  made  of  metal 
or  hard  India  -  rubber. 
They  are  about  eleven 
and  a  half  centimetres 
long  and  of  varying  cali- 
bre (usually  five  differ- 
ent sizes,  see  Fig.  160). 
One  of  these  instruments 
of  a  size  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  entrance 
to  the  nose  is  introduced 
into  the  lower  meatus 
with  the  right  hand  and 
the  tip  is  directed  toward 
the  inferior  turbinated 
bone,  so  as  not  to  strike 
against  a  ridge  of  the  sep- 
tum which  bleeds  very 
easily.  While  one  care- 
fully inspects  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the 
nose,  the  tube  is  pushed 
slowly  ahead  by  slight 
rotatory  movements  as  far  as  the  posterior  nares.  In  order  to  properly  view 
the  vicinity  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  one  has  the  patient  intone  the  letter  a 
or  swallow  when  the  tip  of  the  instrument  has  reached  the  posterior  nares. 

Posterior  rhinoscopy,  which  was  introduced  by  Czermak,  aims  at  an  in- 
spection of  the  naso-pharynx  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity 
from  the  pharynx.  For  this  one  needs  in  the  first  place  a  tongue  depressor. 
Asli's  toncrue  depressor  (see  Fig.  163)  is  very  practical,  which  remains  in  place 
without  being  held.  One  may  also,  as  in  laryngoscopy,  have  the  patient 
liold  Ills  extended  tongue  by  means  of  a  handkerchief.  For  illuminating 
the  nas<)-pharyn<?eiil  cavity  the  smallest  sizes 
of  the  laryn^oscoi)ic  mirror  are  used,  or  the 
rhinoscopic  mirrors  constructed  for  this  pur- 
pose to^r^ther  with  suitable  artificial  or  natu- 
ral light  (lampliffht  or  sunlight).  Tlie  rhino- 
scopes  invented  by  B.  Frjinkel  (see  Fig.  161)  are  very  serviceable,  on  which  a 
round  or  reotiinprular  mirror  (a)  can  Ik*  moved  alK)ut  an  axis  perpendicular 
to  the  dirt»ction  of  the  liaTidle  by  pushitig  forward  and  backward  a  ring  (b). 
The  normal  IcK'ation  of  the  soft  palate  is  such  as  to  make  posterior  rhinoscopy 
difficult  or  impossible,  and  in  order  to  remove  it  fn)m  the  posterior  pharyn- 
geal wall  and  to  draw  it  forward  numerous  instruments  have  been  construct- 


Fio.  161. — FraenkePs  rhinosoope. 
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Fio.  162.— FraenkePa  nvula  holder. 
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ed,  and  they  have  been  broug-ht  into  direct  combination  with  the  rhinoscope 
(Stork.  Baxt).  Stork  haa  ajso,  by  means  of  a  Bellocq's  cannula  (see  Fig.  167), 
passed  a  loop  of  thread  or  tape  through  the  mouth,  tlie  pharynx,  and  tlie  infe- 
rior meatua.  By  means  of  tliis  the  pa- 
tient can  himself  draw  his  soft  palate 
away  from  ttie  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall.  Uvula  holders  are  often  entirely 
unnecessary.  If  needed,  that  of  B. 
Frankel  (Fig.  162)  or  the  palate  retractor 
of  Voltolini  (Fig.  163)  and  similar  in- 
strumenta  are  to  be  recommended.  The 
sensitiveness  of  the  pliarynx,  which  is 
sometimes  great,  can  be  best  overcome 
by  applying  a  from  five-  to  twenty-per- 
cent solution  of  cocaine  with  the  brusli. 
One  can  then  dispense  witli  the  palate 
retractor. 

The  technique  of  posterior  rhinos- 
copy is  as  follows  :  The  head  of  the  pa- 
tient is  best  placed  in  the  habitual  mid- 
dle position— that  is,  it  is  inclined  a 
little  forward,  in  order  that  the  soft 
palate  by  its  weight  may  become  Bepaiated  from  tlie  pl^aryngeal  well.  The 
longtie  is  held  down  by  a  depressor  with  the  left  hand,  or  one  may  use 
Ash's  self-retaining  depressor.  Many  patients  can  hold  tlie  depressor  tliem- 
selves.    The  above-mentioned  rhinoscopic  mirror  is  introduced  near  the  mid- 


Thiooscopc. 


,  164. — RhiooBoopIc  picture:  tf,  septum; 
■-«.,  Buperior  lurbinsted  bone ;  eA,  ponle- 
j .    -,,j  middle  turbiimWd  bone; 


I.  leS.—Fronlal  function  ol'lhe  niKW-phur)n»  ; 
/.  plcTyj(nid  prorCBs ;  J,  vrnner ;  .i,  jnwleriiir 
letminntion  nt  tho  nxif  of  Ihe  aaral  cavitf  ; 
4,  edenoiU  livsue  of  the  iiliarvnucvnt  tmisil : 
.'i,  oriflcu  of  the  Kunturhlan  tul*;  ft',  Rosen- 
mQller's  fOBs*:  7,  orifice  of  the  pharjDdeiil 
burw  ( Liiachliu). 


die  line  above  the  tongue  and  then  carried  to  the  right  or  left  beneath  one 
of  the  palatine  arches.  In  introducing  the  mirror  the  mucous  membrane 
must  not  be  touched.     By  raising  or  lowering  the  mirror  or  by  turning  it  tii 
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one  side,  the  different  parte  of  the  iiaso-pharyngeal  space  can  be  exam- 
ined. By  intoning  tlie  letter  a  tlie  soft  palate  is  raised,  or  if  the  lattt? 
renders  the  inspection  difficult,  one  adopts  the  method  suggested  above 

(Fig.  i6:{). 

Doni  lias  recommended  posterior  rhinoscopy  with  the  head  of  the  patient 
hanging  over  backward  for  operations  in  the  uaso- pharyngeal  cavity. 

An  accurate  comprehension  of  the  rliinoscopic  picture  (see  Fig.  1G4)  usu' 
ally  requires  no  small  amount  of  )>ractice,  and  often  affords  great  difUcultiee 
to  beginners.  The  posterior  margin  of  the  nasal  septum  running  from  abore 
downward  is  tlic  best  guide,  or  farther  back  in  the  field  of  vision  the  arch  of 
the  pharynx  which  is  attached  to  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  upper  verte- 
bne.  and  wltich  becomes  continuous  with  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharytix. 
On  both  sides  of  the  septum  one  sees  more  or  less  of  the  superior,  middle 
and  inferior  turbinated  bones  and  of  the  middle  and  inferior  meatus.  Below 
this  is  seen  the  nasal  surface  of  the  soft  palate,  and  to  the  side  the  Eustachian 
prominence  with  tlie  opening  of  the  tube.  The  posterior  upper  wall  of  the 
pharynx  has  a  peculiar  cleft  appearance,  as  it  is  permeated  with  adenoid 
tissue,  the  so-called  pharyngeal  tonsil  (see  Fig.  165).  In  this  cleft  tissue  there 
usually  appears  distinctly  the  orifice 
of  the  pharyngeal  bursa  which  lies 
behind  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharyns  (Fig.  1IJ5,  7).  Laterally 
the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  passes 
over  into  Bosenmiiller's  tcmsie  (phar- 
yngeal recesses)  which  lie  behind 
the  Eustacliian  prominence  (Fig. 
16.\  C). 

Aside  from  inspection,  palpation 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  and  especially 
tlie  uaso-pliaryngeal  space,  with  the 
finger  is  of  great  importance,  and  in 
certain  coses  never  to  be  omit(«d. 
To  perform  this,  one  stands  on  one 
side  of  the  patient,  who  is  seated. 
passes  the  bent  forefinger  behind  the 
soft  palate  and    feels  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  soft  palate,  the  naaal 
Flo.   lrtH,-Nii*.-|.|iarvnx,   [iharvm,  and   en-     s<!ptum,  the  jjosterior  nares,  the  Eu- 
tran™  i.-  the  liiryiix  w.-n  fr.ni  Jitiiind:  T,     stiK'liian  prominence,  Rosenraiiller's 
iiiiii;  ''.uviiluat..!  BciftjNilBit;  Z,  ioiii.-iie.         fossa,  and  the  sujicrior  and  posterior 
Willi  of  the  pharj-nx.    By  this  pa\- 
psition  one  can  ilelermini'  the  presence  of  tumours,  adenoid  growths,  foreif^i 
bodies,  sequestra,  or  c.xixised  carious  Imne,  etc.     If  there  is  fear  lest  the  pa- 
tient bile  the  finger  <ir  tin'  sur^fcim,  the  mouth  must  be  held  open  with  a 
gag,  or  line  may  pn>ti'<'t  the  fin>fer  with  n  nirtiillie  shield.    The  combined 
internal  and  external  jMiliNition  is  esiMH-iuIlv  suited  for  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  pharynx. 

Examination  with  Ilie  pn>1)e  .should  also  be  mentioned,  which  we  fre- 
quently make  use  of  in  the  nasal  cavity. 
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§  40.  Diteaset  of  the  Vasal  Cavity. — Diseases  of  the  nasal  cavity  are 
of  great  general  importance,  and  it  is  very  necessary  to  be  skilled  in 
their  examination  and  diagnosis.  I  need  only  mention  that  epilepsy, 
asthma,  persistent  cephalalgia,  and  incomplete  development  and  atro- 
phy in  children,  may  be  caused  by  diseases  of  the  nose.  Haemorrhage 
from  the  nasal  cavity  should  be  mentioned  first.  Nosebleed,  or  epis- 
taxis,  is  the  result  either  of  traumatisms  or  various  pathological  condi- 
tions such  as  inflammation  or  tumours  inside  the  nose,  chronic  ulcera- 
tion, perforating  ulcer,  varicosities,  congestion  of  the  branches  of  the 
superior  vena  cava,  erysipelas  of  the  nose,  infectious  diseases  such  as 
typhoid ;  moreover,  constitutional,  disturbances,  dys- 
menorrhcea,  etc.     Francaviglia  found  as  the  cause  of  O 

a  violent  persistent  epistaxis  a  leech  which  had  proba-  qi 

bly  got  into  the  nose  while  the  patient  was  drinking  |l 

out  of  a  country  brook.     Haemophilia  gives  rise  to  H 

very  serious  recurrent  attacks  of  epistaxis.    The  hsem-  li 

orrhage  originates  most  frequently  in  the  anterior  \i 

part  of  the  nose,  from  the  erectile  tissue  of  the  infe-         ^  ll 

rior  turbinated  bone,  and  from  the  cartilaginous  nasal         f  || 

septum.     The  blood  comes  in  drops  and  the  hsemor-        V  JJ 

rhage  usually  ceases  of  itself,  but  so  much  blood  can  ^^  ^^ 

be  lost  that  energetic  measures  must  be  adopted,  F^o.  i67.— Beiiooq'a 
especially  in  the  case  of  patients  who  are  already 
anaemic  and  sufEering  from  fever.  One  must  also,  in  dealing  with 
feverish  and  delirious  patients,  pay  especial  attention  to  epistaxis, 
lest  a  large  amoimt  of  blood  run  through  the  posterior  nares  into 
the  lungs,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  stomach.  Septic  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  suffocation  may  ensue  from  accumulation  of  blood  in 

the  lungs. 

The  treatment  of  epistaxis  consists,  in  mild  cases,  in  the  aspiration 
of  cold  water  or  ice  water  to  which  a  little  vinegar,  tannin,  or  alum  may 
be  added.  It  usually  suffices  to  press  the  alae  nasi  together  firmly  from 
the  side.  K  the  haemorrhage  is  more  severe,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  pack 
the  nose  by  pushing  iodoform  gauze  or  absorbent  cotton  toward  the 
posterior  nares  with  a  curved  dressing  forceps,  and  also  pressing  it  into 
the  uppet  part  of  the  nose.  In  the  more  serious  cases  the  tampons  lie 
for  a  day  or  two.  *  Cocaine  (a  twenty-  to  thirty-per-cent  solution  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  glycerin)  has  proved  of  late  a  most  excellent 
haemostatic  (A.  Ruault).  Small  cotton  plugs  are  saturated  with  the 
solution.  The  desired  result  ensues  immediately,  and  after  an  hour  or 
two  the  pledgets  may  be  removed.  In  cases  of  fresh  wounds  in  the 
nose  the  tampons  must  be  removed  promptly  in  order  that  no  symp- 
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toms  of  poisoning  may  develop.  In  more  serious  cases  of  haemorrhage 
from  the  nose  turpentine  has  been  used  with  success. 

Bellocq's  canula  is  a  useful  instrument  for  packing  the  noee  (Fig. 
167).  Within  the  tube  there  is  a  pliable  metallic  rod  which  can  be 
pushed  forward  and  backward.  The  tube  is  introduced,  with  the  steel 
spring  drawn  back,  through  the  nostril  nearly  to  the  posterior  pharjTi- 
geal  wall.  The  rod  is  then  pushed  forward  into  the  oral  cavity.  A 
tampon  of  cotton  or  gauze  is  fastened  to  the  hole  at  its  end  (see  Fig. 
167  a)  by  means  of  a  silk  thread,  and  the  tube  is  then  drawn  out  again 
through  the  nostril.  In  this  way  the  posterior  nares  can  be  firmly 
packed.  The  tampon  must  not  be  too  small,  as  it  should  fit  snugly 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity.  One  of  the  ends  of  the 
thread  attached  to  the  tampon  should  be  brought  out  through  the  nos- 
tril, and  the  other  out  through  the  mouth,  and  they  should  be  fastened 
upon  the  cheek  with  adhesive  plaster.  After  a  day  or  two  the  tampon 
can  be  removed  by  pulling  on  the  thread  that  lies  in  the  mouth.  As  a 
substitute  for  Bellocq's  canula  a  rubber  catheter  may  be  used,  or  a 
strong  piece  of  twine  stiffened  with  wax. 

Epistaxis  has  also  been  arrested  by  tamponing  the  nasal  cavity  by 
means  of  an  India-rubber  tube,  the  so-called  rhineurynter  (see  Fig.  168). 
The  tube  is  introduced  when  empty  into  the  nasal  cavity  along  the 


Fio.  168.— Engllsch's  rhineurynter:  a,  bulb  for  the  prwterior  nares;  c,  bulb  for  the  oxtemal 
nares  :  h,  connecting  piece  between  both  bulbs ;  «/ ,  rubber  tubing  that  protrudes  from  the 
no^t^ii. 

floor  of  the  nose,  and  then  filled  full  of  water  or  air.  The  part  of  the 
tube  protruding  from  the  nose  (Fig.  108  d)  is  closed  by  tying  it  off 
with  a  thread. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Hose  (Ehinitis)  is  very 
common.  It  consists  either  of  acute  and  chronic  catarrh,  or  of  diph- 
theritic, croupous,  phlegmonous,  or  ulcerative  inflammation. 

Acute  catarrh  (coryza)  is  most  frequent.  This  is  familiarly  known  to 
everj'  one  as  cold  in  the  head,  and  constitutes  an  infectious  disease  mii 
generis.  Tlie  *'  cold  "  is  merely  tlie  j)redisposing  cause.  CorjTca  is  charac- 
terized anatomically  by  hy]>enrmia  and  swelling^  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  nose.  At  first  a  thin  serous  mucus  is  secreted,  and  the  later  secretion 
has  a  more  purulent  character.  Niisal  respiration  is  more  or  less  interfered 
with  or  altoprether  suspended.  Tlie  inflammation  often  passes  over  to  the 
accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  esi)einally  the  frontiil  sinu.ses,  and  it  is  then 
combined  with  a  characteristic  dull  frontal  headache.    Corj^za  that  has  be- 
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come  chronic  is  very  frequently  accompanied  by  polypous  g^rowths  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose. 

The  more  marked  degrees  of  coryza  sometimes  occasion  serious  symptoms 
among  infants,  because  they  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  suffocation  while 
asleep,  and  are  unable  to  take  the  breast  or  bottle  properly  on  account  of  the 
susi)ension  of  nasal  respiration.  Coryza  among  newborn  infants  may  be 
the  result  of  infection  with  gonorrhoeal  vaginal  secretion,  though  this  is 
much  less  common  than  gonorrhoeal  conjunctivitis  resulting  from  the  same 
cause. 

The  treatment  of  coryza  is,  generally  speaking,  of  little  effect.  Its  dura- 
tion can  sometimes  be  very  much  shortened  by  the  internal  administration 
of  quinine,  by  the  insufflation  of  a  powder  contaming  carbolic  acid,  chloride 
of  ammonium,  and  salicylic  acid,  and  by  steam  baths.  Cotton  tampons 
soaked  in  boric  acid,  bismuth,  or  salicylic  acid,  nasal  douches  containing  a 
solution  of  bismuth,  and  insufflations  of  boric  acid,  l^ismuth,  and  oxide  of 
zinc,  from  in  front  or  from  the  posterioi  nares,  are  also  to  be  recommended. 

Chronic  nasal  catarrh,  or  ozsena  (chronic  rhinitis),  appears  frequently 
as  an  accompanying  symptom  of  various  diseases,  particularly  scrofula, 
tuberculosis,  and  sj'philis,  less  frequently  among  individuals  who  are 
otherwise  perfectly  sound.  Two  forms  of  chronic  rhinitis  may  be  dis- 
tinguished anatomically,  the  hypertrophic  and  the  atrophic.  In  the 
hypertrophic  form  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened,  whereas  in  the 
atrophic  form  it  becomes  thinner  and  thinner,  and  finally  Bowman's 
glands  also  atrophy ;  tlie  erectile  tissue  of  the  turbinated  bones,  in  case 
of  long  continuance  of  the  disease,  becomes  atrophic,  as  well  as  the 
bones  themselves,  so  that  the  nasal  cavity  is  correspondingly  enlarged. 
The  atrophic  form  is  usually  secondary  to  the  hypertropliic  form.  In 
both  forms  of  chronic  rhinitis — particularly,  however,  in  the  atrophic 
form — there  is  a  yellowish  or  greenish  purulent  secretion  which  is  filled 
w4th  the  microbes  of  decomposition,  and  consequently  emits  a  foetid, 
offensive  odour  (simple  ozeena,  rhinitis  chronica  atrophica  foetida).  B. 
Friinkel  and  Michel  have  recently  described  this  simple  ozrona  in  detail. 
The  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  especially  the  pharynx,  are  very 
frequently  affected  in  this  simple  ozsena.  Ulcers  are  comparatively 
rare,  but  sometimes  form  beneath  the  hard,  offensive  crusts.  Simple 
ozaena  is,  in  the  main,  a  form  of  atrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or, 
according  to  Schuchardt,  a  peculiar  process  of  inflammation  which  leads 
to  a  cicatricial  shrinkage,  and  is  characterized  by  metamorphosis  of  tlie 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  into  homy  epithelium. 

Ulcerative  ozsena  is  chiefly  a  result  of  tubercular  and  syphilitic  pro- 
cesses (see  page  275). 

It  is  a  fact  of  special  interest  that  through  pathological  changes  in 
the  erectile  tissue  of  the  turbinated  bones,  particularly  swelling  and 
hypertrophy  of  the  inferior  and   middle   turbinated  bones,  nervous 
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reflex  disturbances  sometimes  arise  (sneezing,  astlima,  neuralgia,  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  for  example,  particularly  migraine,  gastralgia,  etc.),  so  that 
their  partial  or  total  excision  becomes  necessary  (Hack). 

Simple  ozseua  is  very  obstinate  as  soon  as  it  passes  into  the  atrophic 
form. 

The  treatment  of  simple  ozsena  is  partly  local  and  partly  directed 
against  the  existing  constitutional  disease  (scrofula,  tuberculosis,  syphi- 
lis, etc.).  The  nasal  cavity  must,  above  all,  be  freed  from  the  offensive 
crusts  by  means  of  injections  with  the  nasal  douche,  or  by  the  use  of 
the  sharp  spoon  or  suitable  brushes.  One  may  use  as  a  nasal  douche 
an  ordinary  irrigator,  or  any  vessel  provided  with  an  India-rubber 
tube  which  has  an  olive-shaped  attachment.  Solutions  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  boric  acid,  thymol,  and  permanganate  of  potash  are  especially 
adapted  for  douching  the  nose.  Nasal  douches  must  be  used  with 
care,  lest  by  the  entrance  of  the  liquid  through  the  Eustachian  tube 
into  the  tympanic  cavity  inflammation  of  the  latter  result.  Many, 
therefore,  prefer  to  syringe  out  the  nasal  cavity  from  in  front  or  from 
the  posterior  nares.  At  night,  and  also  during  the  day,  tampons  of 
cotton,  from  three  to  five  centimetres  long  and  as  thick  as  the  thumb, 
or  India-rubber  tubes  enveloped  in  cotton  and  besmeared  with  the 
ointment  of  yellow  precipitate,  are  introduced  into  the  nose,  or  this 
salve  is  applied  to  the  nose  and  pharynx  with  a  brush.  Applications 
of  nitrate  of  silver  (1  to  10),  of  ten-  to  fifty-per-cent  trichloracetic  acid 
or  of  trichloracetic  acid  with  glycerin  and  iodine  (0'15 :  30*0  glycerin, 
0*15  pure  iodine,  0*2  iodide  of  potassium),  after  previous  and  subse- 
quent use  of  cocaine  (Stein,  Bronner,  Jurasz,  Ehrmann),  are  service- 
able. In  case  of  simple  ozsena  in  a  very  narrow  nasal  cavity,  Volk- 
mann  reconimends  removal  of  the  inferior  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
middle  turbinated  bone  with  a  large  gouge,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
better  ventilation  of  the  nose.  This  operation  is  also  indicated  for  the 
above-mentioned  nervous  reflex  disturbances  (Hack).  One  introduces 
as  large  a  gouge  as  possible  into  the  nostril  and  pushes  it  back  two  or 
three  times  in  the  direction  of  the  middle  meatus,  parallel  to  the  liard 
palate.  In  hypertrophic  rhinitis,  galvano-eaustic  cauterization  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  removal  of  portions  of  mucous  membrane 
from  the  inferior  and  middle  turbinated  bones  with  the  galvano- 
eautery  snare,  for  example,  after  applying  a  from  ten-  to  twenty-per- 
cent solution  of  cocaine  with  the  brush,  are  very  effective. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  hypertrophic 
fonn  is  to  be  treated  with  astringents,  and  the  atrophic  form,  on  the 
contrary,  with  LugoVs  solution  of  iodine,  glycerin,  chlorate  of  potash, 
or  sodium  carbonate.     F<jr  clearing  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose, 
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the  use  of  Politzer's  method  is  especially  to  be  recommended  (see  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ear). 

Ferfixrating  TTloer  of  the  Nasal  Septum,— The  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
nasal  septum  is,  according  to  Weichselbauni  and  Hajek,  a  progressive  necro- 
sis of  the  mucous  membrane  and  cartilage  within  the  cartilaginous  nasal 
septiuu,  which  has  a  very  chronic  coui-se,  is  caused  by  the  Staphylococcus 
pyogenes  aureus  and  Streptococcus  pyogenes,  leads  to  perforation  of  the 
septum,  and  tlien— seldom  sooner— lieals  spontaneously.  The  disease  often 
begins  with  heemorrhages.  The  defect  which  finally  ensues  is  usually  circu- 
lar, and  has  a  smooth  margin.     It  is  not  due  to  sypliilis  or  tuberculosis. 

BleimarrhOMk  of  the  Vose  from  gonorrhoeal  infecticm  is  mre,  and  is  charac- 
terized by  a  continued  suppurative  discharge.  In  such  c^ses  one  has  first  to 
determine  whether  the  suppuration  is  confined  to  the  nasal  cavity,  or  whether 
tlie  accessory  cavities,  especially  the  antrum  of  Highmore  and  the  frontal 
sinus,  are  involved  in  the  disease.  In  the  former  case  an  astringent  treat- 
ment suffices,  with  use,  it  may  be,  of  the  then  no-cautery.  The  treatment  of 
empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus  and  the  antrum  of  Highmore  is  given  in 
$$  24,  49. 

Hay  Fever.— By  hay  fever  is  understood  an  acute  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  the  conjunctiva,  the  oral  cavity,  the  pharyn- 
geal cavity,  the  larynx,  and  the  bronchi,  which  occurs  especially,  in  our  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  from  May  to  July,  and  is  cccasioned  by  the  ijollen  of 
flowering  grasses  and  grains,  by  the  pollen  of  many  roses,  as  well  as  by  |)ow- 
dered  drugs  (ipecacuanha,  hellebore,  lycopodium,  etc.).  Contact  between  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  the  hairs  of  many  animals,  or  the  parti- 
cles of  dust  that  cling  to  them,  also  prcxluces  an  attack  of  hay^ever.  The 
higher  classes  are  especially  predisposed  to  the  disease. 

The  affection  begins,  as  a  rule,  suddenly,  with  very  severe  acute  rhinitis, 
accompanied  by  sneezing,  swelling  of  the  eyelids  and  neuralgic  symptoms  in 
the  distribution  of  the  fifth  and  occipital  nerves.  Fever  is  very  often  absent. 
Di.stinct  asthmatic  attacks  sometimes  accompany  these  symptoms.  The 
symptoms  generally  subside  very  quickly,  aftt»r  a  few  liours  or  days,  and 
then  immediately  return  as  soon  as  the  injurious  influences  oi)erate  anew, 
so  that  the  patient  is  tormented  by  such  recurring  attacks  of  coryza  for 
week.s,  or  months  even,  until  the  beginning  of  colder  weather.  Tiie  prog- 
nosis is  good.  The  treatment  consists,  above  all,  in  bringing  the  patient  into 
an  atmosphere  that  is  as  free  as  possible  from  i)ollen.  Residence  in  large 
cities  is  favourable,  and  residence  by  the  sea  is  particularly  so.  Wearing 
tampons  of  cotton  in  the  nasal  cavity,  a  veil,  and  tightly  closing  glas.ses 
before  the  eyes  is  serviceable.  As  loc^al  treatment,  irrigating  the  nose  during 
tlie  attack  with  a  one-per-cent  solution  of  quinine  has  a  gootl  effect,  as  dix^s 
tlie  use  of  opiates.  The  strengthening  of  the  ner\'ous  system  by  treatment 
suited  to  this  end  is  also  imi)ortant.  After  the  attack  has  run  its  coui*se,  the 
nasal  cavities  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  if  i)redisj)osing  pathological 
changes  are  found  they  should  be  treattjd.  The  d<»struction  of  swellings  of 
the  inferior  turbinated  bone  with  the  gsilvano-cautory  has  an  especially 
favourable  effect,  and  this  has  been  recommended  ]>articularly  by  Daly, 
Hack,  Moldenhauer,  and  Beschimer.     Attention  should  be  paid  to  such 
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swellings  of  the  turbinated  bones,  or  of  the  pharynx,  and  to  any  mucous 
polypi,  especially  in  the  asthmatic  form  of  hay  fever. 

Cronp  and  Diphtheria  of  the  Vasal  Cavity. — Croup  and  diphtheria 
are,  generally  speaking,  secondary  to  diphtheria  of  the  fauces  and  but 
seldom  primary ;  they  are  located  particularly  in  the  posterior  part  of 
the  nose  (see  §  67,  Diphtheria  and  Croup). 

Snbmnoons  (Fhlegmonons)  Inflammation  of  the  nasal  cavity — that  is, 
of  its  mueo-periosteal  lining — is  a  less  frequent  affection.  It  may 
result  from  traumatism,  phlegmonous  inflammation  in  the  vicinity, 
catarrh,  and  especially  blennorrhoea.  Circumscribed  abscesses  occur 
most  commonly  in  the  anterior  epidermic  portion  of  the  nasal  cavity 
and  on  the  septum.  They  result  usually  from  a  furuncle  or  an  injury, 
and  are  not  uncommon  in  children. 

The  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  inflanmiation  of  the  muco-perios- 
teal  linmg  of  the  nasal  cavity  are  usually  severe  swelling  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  hypersemia  and  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  nose  and  its 
vicinity.  The  course  is  generally  very  acute.  The  secretion  from  the 
nose  is  normal  or  purulent.  After  spontaneous  or  artificial  opening 
of  circumscribed  abscesses,  recovery  usually  follows  very  quickly.  In 
exceptional  cases,  however,  death  from  meningitis  has  been  observed. 
Circumscribed  caries  or  necrosis  sometimes  occurs  secondarily. 

The  phlegmonous  inflammation  sometimes  localizes  itself  mainly 
in  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  (antrum  of  Highmore,  frontal 
sinus,  sphenoidal  sinus)  and  in  the  ethmoidal  cells.  Weichselbamn 
has  described  such  cases  in  detail. 

The  treatment  of  phlegmon  of  the  nasal  cavity  is,  above  all,  anti- 
phlogistic. The  cause  of  the  affection  should  also  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. As  soon  as  circumscribed  suppuration  can  be  made  out  at  any 
point,  the  abscess  must  be  incised.  In  abscess  of  the  nasal  septum  a 
simple  incision  is  often  insuflicient.  The  best  way  is  to  make  a  cruci- 
form incision,  remove  a  part  of  the  nmcous  membrane,  and  scrape 
away  the  necrotic  tissue  with  a  small  sharp  curette. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Nasal  Cavity  occurs  either  secondarily  after  lupus 
of  the  outer  cutaneous  (*overing,  or  it  may  arise  primarily  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  periosteum,  or  the  bone.  As  regards  the  fre- 
quency of  primary  tuberculosis  of  the  nmcous  membrane  of  the  nose, 
which  takes  the  form  both  of  tuber(*ular  ulceration  and  tumour  forma- 
tion, there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  rare. 
In  connection  with  a  case  of  typical  tuberculoma  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  nose  in  Brnns's  clinic,  Kikuzi  collected  twenty-two  cases 
from  literature.  Micliclson,  B.  Friinkel,  Seifert,  Ilajek,  and  others 
have  increased  the  number  by  still  other  cases.      The  size  of  the 
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tumour  varies  from  that  of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  miliary 
tubercles  are  usually  found  in  the  neighbourliood.  After  some  time, 
tuberculosis  of  the  mucous  memhrane  leads  to  caries  of  the  uudcr- 
Ij'iug  bone.  The  destruction  of  the  nose  from  tuberculosis  is  usually 
not  BO  great  as  from  syphilis.  Ozteua  aW  occurs  ui  connection 
with  tuberculosis  of  the  nasal  cavity,  as  Itas  been  already  mentioned 
(ozaana  tuberculosa),  but  this  is  by  no  means  so  frequent  as  syphilitic 
oziena. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  nasal  cavity  Bhoahl  consist  of 
a  suitable  strengthening  treatment  of  a  general  character  (see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  §  83,  Tuberculosis)  and  of  a  prompt  and  energetic 
ItMial  treatment,  much  as  in  syphilis,  consisting  niauily  in  the  uti^  of  the 
sharp  spoon  and  the  galvano-cauterj',  the  nasal  cavity  being  opened,  if 
ne<^'esaai^',  by  an  incision  in  the  middle  line  or  to  one  side,  after  Bruns 
(^ee  page  281). 

Byphilii  of  the  Hual  Cavity  is  very  connnon.  It  seldom  begins  here 
in  the  form  of  a  primarj'  aore,  but  we  have  almost  always  to  do  with  a 
secondary  stage  of  the  disease.  Syphilis  of  the  nasal  cavity  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  sj-phiiie  takes  the  form  of  a  syphilitic  catarrh  (coryza 
Eiyphilitica),  with  the  formation  of  erythematous  macnies  and  papules 
with  ulceration,  which  may  lead  to  necrosis  of 
the  cartilage  and  the  bone.  Syphilitic  ulcers  of 
the  nasal  cavity  arise  most  frequently  in  the 
later  course  of  syphilis,  from  gummatoue  inflani- 
luation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  periosteum  and  the  perichondrium. 
These  gutnmata,  which  appear  in  part  as  cir- 
cumscribed nodules  and  in  part  as  more  diffuse 
iiiHammatory  processes,  lead  finally  to  ulcera- 
tion and  breaking  down  of  the  soft  parts,  as 
well  as  of  the  bone  and  cartilage,  so  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  extensive  destruction  of 
the  nose  ensues,  especially  of  the  bony  fnime-  '^^  dSt"'w"«%Tli'ii""in 
work.  The  bone  may  finally  be  completely  "i"'""  thinv.eV'lit  yeum 
destroyed  by  caries  and  necrosis,  so  that  the  so- 
called  saddle-nose  results,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  syphilis  (Fig. 
169j.  In  these  syphilitic  affections  of  the  nasal  cavity  an  oza-na  is 
developed  (oztena  syphilitica)  caused  by  the  ulcerations,  the  secpiestni, 
and  the  purulent  secretions  dried  to  foul,  offensive  cnistB.  The  course 
of  syphilb  of  the  nose  is  generally  extremely  prolonged.  The  dis- 
fignremcnts  arising  from  it  may  be  very  marked,  and  affect  both  the 
outer  and  the  inner  nose.     Deati  from  meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis 
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may  result  from  epreading  of  the  eyphiUtic  inflammation  lo  the  t 
moidal  cells  and  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  treatment  is  local  and  con^titntional  and  etiould  be  as  <rt)cr§ 
a&  possible.     For  the  conHtitutiimal  antisyphilitic  treatment,  which  is  4 
the  greatest  importance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  I*rinoiple«  of  Sol 
gery,  §  84.      Darzens  recommenda  giving  iodide  of  potaseinui  ' 
iodide  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  ammonium  internally,  whereby  an  ew 
getic  action  is  secured.     The  local  treatment,  in  case  of  ulceration  \ 
destruction  of  the  soft  jwrta  and  the  bone,  ia  chiefly  oi>er»tive — tha£ 
is,  the  necrotic  soft  parts,  cartilage,  and  bone  are  scraped  out  of  th^ 
nasal  (avity  with  the  sharp  spoon   after  the  nose  has  been  coniplet#l_y 
divided,  if  necessary,  in  the   middle  line  (see  pages  2fH>-2$2).     Tb^ 
hsemorrhage  is  uenally  profnse.     In  order  that  the  blood  riuiy  not  b^ 
aspirated  into  the  lungs,  and  here,  by  its  decomposition,  occasion  Be[»— 
tic  inflammation  or  sufEocation,  the  operation  is  performed  with  th^ 
head  hanging  over  l>ackward  or  with  the  patient  sitting  and  inclining 
his  head  forward.     Use  ifi  made  of  the  mixed  morphine-chloroform 
narcosis,  so  that,  while  the  patient  has  no  sense  of  pain,  be  retains  con- 
trol over  his  swallowing  moiements  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  g  16y 
page  41).     The  hpeniorrhftge  is  arrested  after  the  operation  by  paclc- 
ing  with  iodoform  gauze.     The  gauze  is  removed  in  a  few  days,  after 
it  has  become  loosened.     The  after-treatment  consists  in  douching  or 
syringing  out  the  nose  with  antiseptics ;  also  in  the  insufflation  of  boii 
aeid,  tlie  application  of  yellow  precipitate  ointment  with  the  bn 
etc.,  as  described  above  (page  272|  for  chronic  rhinitis. 

Syphilitic  catarrh  and  ulcers  of  the  nasal  cavity  without  net 
and  without  caries  are  treated  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  c' 
rhinitis,  according  to  the  niles  given  on  page  272. 

Syphilitic   defects  arc  remedied   by   plastic  operations  (see  §  4 
Rhinoplasty). 

For  a  description  of  glanders  and  leprosy  of  the  nose,  see  Principl 
of  Surgery,  §§  78,  85. 

Tonign  Bodies.— Foreig:n  bodies  most  frequently  reach  tlie  n 
through  the  nostrils.  T)iey  are  fouud  eape«iivlly  among  vhildivn  and  t 
insaae.  The  bodies  most  commonly  puslicd  into  tlie  nose  by  childnn  i 
beans,  peas,  glass  beads,  pebbles,  etc.  The  foreign  bodies  wliicb  eiitw  II 
nasal  cavity  from  the  posterior  aare«  are  usually  particles  of  food  ftoni  fl 
mouth,  or  portions  of  the  stomach  contents  which  are  vomit«d.  fti 
worms  have  now  and  then  gained  entrance  lo  the  nasal  cavity  and  its  aooM- 
sory  cavities  from  the  stomach,  and  have  remained  there  a  long  time,  oauong 
very  severe  pain  (Tliiederoaim). 

The  symptoms  which  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  iMidy  in 
nnsal  cavity  are  very  variable.    It  is  usually  soon  discovered  and  renKn 
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^H  If  liii  ■>  ncit  Ihe  CHSe,  long-continued  trouble,  sucli  as  pain,  Huppumtion, 
^M  utmaiA.  ana,  nnil  necnwis,  may  ensue  until  it  is  removed.  In  cases  of 
^H  rhnmie  nnikteni]  ulTcctioDs  of  the  nose,  rapeciutly  among  cliildren,  one 
^B  tbmU  (IwNfB  cunsider  tlie  puasibilitj  of  tlie  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
^H  SuA  bndis  Imve  repeatpdly  been  linally  found  as  the  cause  of  nasal  trouble 
^H  (tf  nui,r  years'  duration.  Hessler  removed  from  a  patient  with  offensive 
^V  m^untion  of  the  nose  a  piece  of  black,  badly  smelling  laminaria,  a  centi- 
^M  iwta!  ibkk  and  one  and  a  half  centimetres  long,  whitli  had  lain  fourteen 
^M    yian  m  the  left  side  of  tiie  nose,  and  had  led  to  i)erforation  of  the  nasal 

^B  V'mign  bodies  which  remain  long  in  the  nose  sometimes  give  rise  to  ths 
^H  (wnjiion  of  coucretions,  the  so^alled  rhinoliths.  Phosphate  and  carbonate 
^B  *i  hot;  u  well  as  thickened  secretion  from  the  nose,  are  deposited  about  the 
^V  tamga  body  as  a  nucleus.  The  consistence  and  the  size  of  these  rhinoliths 
■  mwiTTwiable.  They  lie  mostly  in  the  inferior  meatus.  Rhinoliths  have 
^B  ^obMrved  tn  the  nasal  cavity  of  such  hardness  and  sim  that  it  was  neces- 
^H  Bi^  to  break  them  up  with  a  lithotrite  before  they  could  be  extracted.  lit 
^H  *»  nw<  I  found  in  the  nasal  cavity  a  very  large  broken-off  osteoma  of  the 
^H  «iiijaid  bone.  The  partial  calcification  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
^■■W  tad  its  accessory  cavities,  which  occurs  especially  among  older  people, 
^FiBil  i1m>  now  and  then  among  younger  persons,  must  not  be  confounded 
H^  tni  riiitxilitLs  iB.  Friinkel). 

^t  The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  as  the  patient  is  generally  brought  imme- 
^UUeJy  to  a  physiciaji  with  the  deftnite  statement  that  there  is  a  foreign  body 
^K  th»  noa«.  One  tan  ii^n^utiy  se«  th^  body  without  the  necessity  of  an 
^^pttninatiun  with  tlie  retleclur  or  the  probe.  In  ca.ses  of  longer  standing  it 
^KoflBD  eornwl  with  secretion,  so  that  the  diagnosis  is  more  difhcult.  In 
twny  atae  of  chronic  rhinitis  one  should,  as  has  been  said,  consider  the  pos- 
■Rulily  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 

The  trtwttnenl  for  foreign  bodies  consists  in  their  extraction  with  a  small 
fcsvcpa,  a  beot  drwaiiug  forceps,  a  small  sharp  spoon,  or  a  probe  bent  like  a 
book.  Th*  latter  is  pushed  behind  the  foreign  body,  and  then  drawn  forward 
with  it  In  caae  it  is  very  large,  temporary  detachment  of  the  ala  nasi  may 
bv  tmn— ij'.  If  it  is  situated  far  back,  and  can  not  l>e  extracted  from  in 
front  tlirnogh  tlie  nostril,  one  may  pusli  it  back  into  the  pharynx  and  remove 
it  through  the  mouth.  It  is  then  swallowed  sometimes  and  discharged  per 
rtetiim.  U  the  body  enters  the  larynx  and  the  lung,  it  may  here  occasion 
MiTere  nytnirtoina.  To  prevent  this,  the  head  should  be  inclined  forward,  or, 
if  ncoMiBry.  two  lingers  may  be  passed  behind  the  soft  palate  to  seixe  iL 

Vegetable  and  animal  parasites  and  insects  are  sometimes  found  in  tlie 
Daail  tnvity.  Of  vegetable  parasites  the  various  pathogeuic  microbes  arc  to 
be  f  nlloped — n.  g..  in  tuberculosis,  glanders,  leprosy,  etc.,  also  mould  fungi 
and  jnnM  fungi  To  the  htttor  belongs  also  the  oidium  albicans  <see  The  Oral 
Cirily). 

Of  the  infusoria.  <liBerent  varieties  of  cercomonas  have  been  met  witli  in 
tbr  nsial  cavity  <B.  Friiukeli. 

Inaecto  creep  into  the  nose,  especially  during  sleep.  Millepeds  (Scopnlen- 
ttnp).  eanriga  iforJUntUt),  and  Dermestes  have  occasionally  been  found  in 
tbs  Daol  cavity.    MUl^peds  have,  in  certain  cases,  remained  for  years  in  the 
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may  result  from  spreading  of  the  syphilitic  inflammation  to  the  eth- 
moidal cells  and  the  cranial  cavity. 

The  treatment  is  local  and  constitutional  and  should  be  as  energetic 
as  possible.  For  the  constitutional  antisyphilitic  treatment^  which  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  84.  Darzens  recommends  giving  iodide  of  potassium  with 
iodide  of  sodium  and  iodide  of  ammonium  internally,  whereby  an  ener- 
getic action  is  secured.  The  local  treatment,  in  case  of  ulceration  with 
destruction  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  bone,  is  chiefly  operative — that 
is,  the  necrotic  soft  parts,  cartilage,  and  bone  are  scraped  out  of  the 
nasal  cavity  with  the  sharp  spoon  after  the  nose  has  been  completely 
divided,  if  necessary,  in  the  middle  line  (see  pages  280-282).  The 
haemorrhage  is  usually  profuse.  In  order  that  the  blood  may  not  be 
aspirated  into  the  lungs,  and  here,  by  its  decomposition,  occasion  sep- 
tic inflanmiation  or  suflFocation,  the  operation  is  performed  with  the 
head  hanging  over  backward  or  with  the  patient  sitting  and  inclining 
his  head  forward.  Use  is  made  of  the  mixed  morphine-chloroform 
narcosis,  so  that,  while  the  patient  has  no  sense  of  pain,  he  retains  con- 
trol over  his  swallowing  movements  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  16, 
page  41).  The  haemorrhage  is  arrested  after  the  operation  by  pack- 
ing with  iodoform  gauze.  The  gauze  is  removed  in  a  few  days,  after 
it  has  become  loosened.  The  after-treatment  consists  in  douching  or 
syringing  out  the  nose  with  antiseptics ;  also  in  the  insufflation  of  boric 
acid,  the  application  of  yellow  precipitate  ointment  with  the  brush, 
etc.,  as  described  above  (page  272)  for  chronic  rhinitis. 

Syphilitic  catarrh  and  ulcers  of  the  nasal  cavity  without  necrosis 
and  without  caries  are  treated  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  chronic 
rhinitis,  according  to  the  rules  given  on  page  272. 

Syphilitic  defects  are  remedied  by  plastic  operations  (see  §42, 
Rhinoplasty). 

For  a  description  of  glanders  and  leprosy  of  the  nose,  see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §§  78,  85. 

Foreign  Bodies.— Forei^  bodies  most  frequently  reach  the  nasal  cavity 
through  the  nostrils.  They  are  found  especially  among  children  and  the 
insane.  The  bodies  most  commonly  pushed  into  the  nose  by  children  are 
beans,  peas,  glass  beads,  pebbles,  etc.  The  foreign  bodies  which  enter  the 
nasal  cavity  from  the  posterior  nares  are  usually  particles  of  food  from  the 
mouth,  or  portions  of  tlie  stomach  contents  which  are  vomited.  Round 
worms  have  now  and  then  gained  entrance  to  the  nasal  cavity  and  its  acces- 
sory cavities  from  the  stomach,  and  have  remained  there  a  long  time,  causing 
very  severe  pain  (Tliiedemann). 

The  symptoms  which  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
nasal  cavity  are  very  variable.    It  is  usually  soon  discovered  and  removed. 
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If  this  is  not  the  case,  long-continued  trouble,  such  as  pain,  suppuration, 
ozaena,  caries,  and  necrosis,  may  ensue  until  it  is  removed.  In  cases  of 
chronic  unilateral  a£Pections  of  the  nose,  especially  among  children,  one 
should  always  consider  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
Such  bodies  have  repeatedly  been  finally  found  as  the  cause  of  nasal  trouble 
of  many  years^  duration.  Hessler  removed  from  a  patient  with  offensive 
suppuration  of  the  nose  a  piece  of  black,  badly  smelling  laminaria,  a  centi- 
metre thick  and  one  and  a  half  centimetres  long,  which  had  lain  fourteen 
years  in  the  left  side  of  the  nose,  and  had  led  to  perforation  of  the  nasal 
septum. 

Foreign  bodies  which  remain  long  in  the  nose  sometimes  give  rise  to  the 
formation  of  concretions,  the  so-called  rhinoliths.  Phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  as  well  as  thickened  secretion  from  the  nose,  are  deposited  about  the 
foreign  body  as  a  nucleus.  The  consistence  and  the  size  of  these  rhinoliths 
are  very  variable.  They  lie  mostly  in  the  inferior  meatus.  Rhinoliths  have 
been  observed  in  the  nasal  cavity  of  such  hardness  and  size  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  break  them  up  with  a  lithotrite  before  they  could  be  extracted.  In 
one  case  I  found  in  the  nasal  cavity  a  very  large  broken-off  osteoma  of  the 
ethmoid  bone.  The  partial  calcification  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose  and  its  accessory  cavities,  which  occurs  especially  among  older  people, 
and  also  now  and  then  among  younger  persons,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  rhinoliths  (B.  Frankel). 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy,  as  the  patient  is  generally  brought  imme- 
diately to  a  physician  with  the  definite  statement  that  there  is  a  foreign  body 
in  the  nose.  One  can  frequently  see  the  body  without  the  necessity  of  an 
examination  with  the  reflector  or  the  probe.  In  cases  of  longer  standing  it 
is  often  covered  with  secretion,  so  that  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult.  In 
every  case  of  chronic  rhinitis  one  should,  as  has  been  said,  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 

Tlie  treatment  for  foreign  bodies  consists  in  their  extraction  with  a  small 
forceps,  a  bent  dressing  forceps,  a  small  sharp  spoon,  or  a  probe  bent  like  a 
hook.  The  latter  is  pushed  behind  the  foreign  body,  and  then  drawn  forward 
with  it  In  case  it  is  very  large,  temporary  detachment  of  the  ala  nasi  may 
be  necessary.  If  it  is  situated  far  back,  and  can  not  be  extracted  from  in 
front  through  the  nostril,  one  may  push  it  back  into  the  pharynx  and  remove 
it  through  the  mouth.  It  is  then  swallowed  sometimes  and  discharged  per 
rectum.  If  the  body  enters  the  larynx  and  the  lung,  it  may  here  occasion 
severe  symptoms.  To  prevent  this,  the  head  should  be  inclined  forward,  or, 
if  necessary,  two  fingers  may  be  passed  behind  the  soft  palate  to  seize  it. 

Vegetable  and  animal  parasites  and  insects  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
nasal  cavity.  Of  vegetable  parasites  the  various  pathogenic  microbes  are  to 
be  mentioned — e.  g.,  in  tuberculosis,  glanders,  leprosy,  etc.,  also  mould  fungi 
and  yeast  fungi.  To  the  latter  belongs  also  the  oidium  albicans  (see  The  Oral 
Cavity). 

Of  the  infusoria,  different  varieties  of  cercomonas  have  been  met  witli  in 
the  nasal  cavity  (B.  Frankel). 

Insects  creep  into  the  nose,  especially  during  sleep.  Millepeds  (Scajyolen- 
dree),  earwigs  (F&rficula),  and  Dermestes  have  occasionally  been  found  in 
the  nasal  cavity.    Millepeds  have,  in  certain  cases,  remained  for  years  in  the 
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frontal  sinuses  also,  occasioning  the  severest  pain.  In  exceptional  cases, 
finally,  leeches,  worms,  nematoids,  for  example,  and  fly-maggots  have  been 
observed  in  the  nasal  cavity.  Flies  sometimes,  in  the  tropics  more  fre- 
quently than  with  us,  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  persons  who  are  afflicted 
with  oza>na  and  sleep  in  tlie  oi>en  air  by  day.  Cases  of  death  Lave  been 
known  in  consequence  of  the  nesting  of  fly-maggots  in  the  nasal  cavity. 

The  symptoms  occasioned  by  insects  in  the  nasal  cavity  vary  according 
to  the  number,  the  kind,  and  the  size  of  the  creatures  and  the  length  of  time 
which  they  remain.  Severe  pain  and  inflammatory  symptoms  are  usually 
present  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  a  foreign  body  moving  about  That  the 
pain  may  be  very  severe  is  illustrated  by  the  statement  of  Weber  and  B. 
Frankel,  that  the  soldiers  of  the  French  army  in  Mexico  who  had  fly-mag- 
gots in  the  nose  killed  themselves.  Dizziness,  delirium,  unconsciousness,  and 
mental  disturbances  have  b<ien  observed  in  consequence  of  insects  in  the 
nasal  cavity  and  its  accessory  cavities,  so  that  the  trouble  has  sometimes  been 
mistaken  for  meningitis. 

The  diagnosis  of  parasites  and  insects  has  often  only  been  made  when 
they  left  the  nose,  or  at  the  autopsy  of  the  patient  Fly-maggots  in  the  nasal 
cavity  are  always  to  he  recognised  in  consequence  of  their  constant  motion. 

The  treatment  coiLsists  in  the  removal  of  the  creatures  after  the  nasal 
cavity  and  its  accessory  cavities  have  been,  if  necessary,  sufficiently  opened. 
One  may  also  kill  them  by  the  inhalation  of  chloroforrn  or  ether,  by  injec- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury  or  turpentine,  by  the  insufflation  of  calo- 
mel, etc. 

§  41.  Tumonrs  of  the  Nasal  Cavity. — Of  tumours  of  the  nasal  cavity, 
the  more  or  less  pedunculated  or  sessile  excrescences  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nose,  the  so-called  nasal  polypi,  occur  most  fre- 
quently. We  have  mostly  to  do  with  soft  polypi — that  is,  with  so- 
called  mucous  pol}7)i,  which,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Billroth 
and  others,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  genuine  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  since  they  retain  its  structure.  The  mucous  glands  often 
undergo  a  cystic  dilatation  in  these  polypi,  and  the  cysts  are  some- 
times bo  large  that  the  polypi  seem  to  be  made  up  of  one  or  several  of 
them.  The  so-called  dropsy  of  the  antrum  of  Highmore  and  tliat  of 
the  frontal  sinuses  arise  sometimes  from  mucous  polj'pi  that  have 
undergone  this  cystic  degeneration  (Virehow).  The  polypi  frequently 
contain  many  newly  formed  and  enlarged  glands  (adenomatous  polypi), 
or  they  are  markedly  vascular  (teleangiectatic  polypi).  Other  mucous 
polypi  show  the  structure  of  rayxomata.  The  hard  polypi  are  essen- 
tially fibromata.     They  are  less  frequent. 

Polypi  appear  especially  in  the  course  of  chronic  catarrh.  They 
are  single  or  multiple,  and  may  be  found  in  one  or  both  nasal  cavities 
and  in  their  accessory  cavities  (see  especially  frontal  sinus  and  antrum 
of  Highmore).  The  favourite  location  of  polypi  is  the  anterior  and 
upper  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  especially  the  middle  turbinated  bone. 
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The  symptoms  of  nasal  polypi  consist  chiefly  in  manifestations  of 
chronic  catarrh  and  obstruction  of  the  nasal  cavity.  If  one  nostril  is 
closed  and  the  patient  blows  through  his  nose  with  his  mouth  shut,  one 
easily  sees  that  the  nasal  cavity  is  more  or  less  stopped  up  or  entirely 
impervious.  Patients  with  nasal  polypi  or  \dth  nasal  tumours  of  any 
kind  breathe  chiefly  through  the  mouth  and  have  a  very  characteristic 
speech.  Asthmatic  trouble  sometimes  exists.  The  polypi  may  be  of 
such  size  and  in  such  numbers  as  to  protrude  through  the  nostrils  and 
the  posterior  nares.  In  such  cases  I  have  frequently  seen  that  the 
bones  of  the  nose  were  defec*.tive  in  some  places,  in  consequence  of 
atrophy  from  pressure. 

The  diagnosis  of  polypi  is  made  by  inspection  and  palpation  of  the 
nose.  The  inspection  is  made  with  the  naked  eye  or  with  the  rhino- 
scopic  mirror ;  posterior  rhinoscopy  is  particularly  valuable  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  polypus  has  grown  through  the  posterior  nares 
backward  into  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  or  whether  it  originated  here. 
The  examination  of  the 
naso  -  pliaryngeal  space 
with  the  finger  should 
never  be  omitted. 

The  prognosis  is  good, 
though  recurrences  often 
take  place. 

The  treatment  of 
nasal  polypi  consists  in 
their  removal  with  a 
slightly  curved  dressing 
forceps  or  the  so-called 
polypus  forceps  (see  Fig. 
17m).  The  nasal  cavity 
is  first  painted  with  a 
from  ten-  to  twenty-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  or  one  may  make  use 
of  the  mixed  morphine-chloroform  narcosis  (sec  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  16,  page  41).  The  patient's  head  is  bent  slightly  backward, 
and  one  then,  with  or  without  the  use  of  a  nasal  speculum,  pushes  the 
forceps  into  the  nose  as  far  as  the  pedicle  of  the  polypus  and  removes 
the  latter  by  rotating  the  forceps  and  pulling  vigorously.  The  rhino- 
scopic  mirror  can  not  be  used,  as  a  rule,  on  account  of  the  haemorrhage. 
In  case  there  are  several  polyps  the  same  process  is  repeated.  One 
must  always  try  to  feel  the  polypus  with  the  forceps  and  to  seize  it 
properly.  The  best  plan  is  to  push  the  forcc])s  at  first  along  the 
nasal  septum  upon  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  order  to  remove  any 


Fio.  170. — Forceps  for  the  extraction  of  nasal  polypi. 
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polyps  that  there  may  be  between  the  lower  turbinated  bone  and  tlie 
septum,  then  to  carry  the  forceps  between  the  inferior  and  middle 
turbinated  bones,  then  between  the  middle  and  superior  turbinated 
bones,  and  finally  into  the  superior  meatus  and  along  the  roof  of  the 
nasal  cavity.  Sound  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the  tur- 
binated bones,  are  usually  torn  out  at  the  same  time.  The  extraction 
of  polyps  that  are  situated  farther  back  may  often  be  much  facilitated 
by  passing  the  finger  from  within  the  mouth  into  the  naso-pharyngeal 
space  and  pressing  the  polypus  from  behind  forward  between  the 
blades  of  the  forceps.  In  removing  polyps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  posterior  nares,  one  should  make  use  of  posterior  rliinoscopy. 
After  using  the  forceps,  it  is  often  necessary  to  scrape  out  the  na^ 
cavity  with  the  sharp  spoon,  in  order  to  remove  the  small  polyps  which 
can  not  be  seized  with  the  forceps.  The  haemorrhage,  which  is  some- 
times severe,  is  arrested  by  a  cold  or  hot  douche,  or  by  packing  with 
io<loform  gauze.  In  order  to  prevent  recurrences  it  is  a  very  good 
plan  to  paint  the  cavity  with  a  from  fifteen-  to  twenty-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  cocaine  after  a  few  days,  and  then,  in  one  or  several  sittings,  to 
cauterize  lightly  the  places  where  the  pedicles  of  the  i)olypi  were,  or 
the  entire  nasal  cavity  with  the  galvano-cautery. 

Of  other  methods  of  removing  nasal  polypi  I  mention  especially 
the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  snare  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages 
75-78  ff)  and  of  the  cold-wire  snare,  similar,  for  example,  to  Wilde's 
snare  for  polyps  of  the  ear.  The  use  of  these  snares  is,  in  my  opinion, 
more  difiieult.  The  use  of  the  forceps  seems  rougher,  to  be  sure,  but 
it  is  simpler  at  all  events,  and  accomplishes  the  object  more  quickly. 
Cauterization,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  is  especially  adapted, 
as  has  been  said,  for  the  small  polypi  which  can  not  be  grasped  and  for 
those  in  the  upj)er  part  of  the  nasal  cavity. 

If  one  wishes  to  be  sure  of  avoiding  recurrences  and  to  remove 
especially  all  the  small  polypi  in  the  up])er  part  of  the  nose,  it  is  often 
necessiiry  to  make  the  nasal  cavity  accessible  by  dividing  the  external 
nose.  Division  of  the  nose  in  the  middle  line  usually  suffices,  and  if 
such  a  wound  is  carefully  sutured  it  heals  jxjrfectly  in  a  few  days,  so 
that  the  cicatrix  is  scarcely  noticeable  later.  By  dividing  the  nose  in 
the  middle  line  one  or  both  nasal  cavities  may  be  opened.  If  it  is 
desired  to  oj)en  both,  this  may  be  done  from  a  single  external  incision 
through  the  skin  in  the  middle  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  This  in- 
cision is  then  made  bifurcated  at  the  ti])  of  the  nose  near  the  nostrilB. 
The  nasal  caWty  is  opened  by  piercing  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
nose  with  a  curved  bistoury  from  each  nostril,  corresj>onding  with  the 
external  cutiineous  incision,  and  then  opening  each  nasal  fossa  along 
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the  eouree  of  the  external  incision.  If  it  ie  desired  to  open  also  the 
bony  framework  of  tlie  nose,  one  divides  the  hone  through  the  eaine 
cutaneous  incision  with  the  chisel  or  with  a  bone-cutting  forceps.  Di- 
vision of  the  oartilaginoua  portion  of  the  nose  in  the  middle  line  usu- 
ally renders  the  naeal  cavity  only  slightly  accessible. 

Rouge  recommended  in  suitable  cases  tlie  temporary  detachment 
of  the  soft  parts  of  the  nose  (Fig.  171).     This  involves  detachment  of 
the  upper  lip  from  the  upper  jaw  by  an  incision  from  the  first  bicuspid 
on  one  side  to  that  on  the  other  side, 
detaching  the   cartilaginous   septum 
from  the  anterior  nasal  spine,  and  the 
cartilages  of  the  alte  nasi   from   the 
saperior  maxillary  bone.      If   neces- 
sary, the  bony  nasal  septum  is  also 
divided   with   straight  bone  forceps. 
The  detached  nose  is  turned  upward 
against  the  forehead  (Fig.  171).   After 
the  completion  of  the  operation  the 
nose  is  replaced  in  its  nonnal  position. 

Finally,  temporary  or  osteoplastic 
resection  of  the  nose  can  be  under- 
taken in  various  ways  and  the  uoee 
reflected  iti  toto.  Immediately  after 
the  operation  or  after  a  certain  time 
has  elapsed,  the  nose  is  replaced  and 
allowed  to  heal  on  again  after  careful 
suture.  This  temporary  resection  of 
the  nose  is  a  very  thorough  method,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  the 
treatment  of  naso -pharyngeal  polyps  (see  also  §  09)  and  for  other  new 
growths  in  the  upper  and  posterior  parts  of  the  nasal  cavity,  Cliassaig- 
nac,  Bnms,  Langenbeck,  Linhart,  and  Oilier  have  suggested  various 
methods  of  performing  this  operation. 

The  l)est  method  of  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  entire  nose  is  that 
of  Oilier  or  that  of  Cliassaignac  and  Bnms.  Oilier  displaces  the  nose 
downward  over  the  mouth  by  dividing  the  skin  and  the  bone  or  carti- 
lage on  each  side  in  the  naso-buccal  furrow  and  at  the  root  of  the  nose 
(sec  Fig.  172),  The  nasal  septum  is,  of  course,  divided  in  the  same 
plane.  Chassaignac  and  Bruns  displace  the  nose  to  one  side  by  divid- 
ing the  skin  and  bone  or  cartilage  at  the  root  of  the  iiofic  and  in  the 
naso-buccal  farrow,  and  dissecting  the  alte  nasi  from  the  upper  li]>  (i-ec 
Fig.  173).  Here  also  the  bony  and  cartilaginous  nasal  scirtum  is  di- 
vided in  the  same  plane. 


1. — Temporary  detachment  of  the 
DOM  (Kuugvj. 
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Unilateral  oeteoplaetic  resection  of  the  nose,  after  Langenbeclc,  is 
performed  by  transfixing  tlie  cartilaginons  portion  of  the  nose  from 
within  the  nasal  cavity  and  dividing  it  from  the  edge  of  the  bony 
portion  as  far  as  the 
nostril  along  the  nasa] 
septum.  The  skin  and 
periosteum  of  the  bony 
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dorsum  of  the  nose  are  then  incised  in  the  middle  line,  and  the  dorsum 
divided  with  a  chisel  or  a  bone-cntting  forceps.  A  second  incision  is 
then  made  in  the  naso-buccal  furrow  from  the  insertion  of  the  ala  nasi 
to  a  point  below  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  and  the  cartilaginoaB 
and  bony  portions  of  the  nose  are  here  also  divided,  the  lachrymal  sac 
being  avoided.  The  cartilaginous  and  bony  portions  of  the  noee  are 
then  finally  reflected  upward,  the  connection  between  the  nose  uid 
the  frontal  bone  being  broken  in  with  a  periosteal  elevator. 

One  may  also  leave  tlie  cartilaginons  portion  of  the  nose  intact  and 
perform  a  temporary  resection  of  one  side  of  the  bony  portion  of  the 
nose  by  making  an  angular  incision,  after  Linliart,  for  example,  in  the 
middle  line  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  along  the  apertura  pyri- 
formis.  The  cartilnginous  part  of  the  nose  is  thus  separated  from  the 
bony  portion.  Tlie  bony  portion  of  the  nose  is  then  divided  in  the 
middle  line,  and  the  nasal  bone  and  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  are  dividetl  transversely  and  subcutaneously  at  the  root 
of  the  nose  with  the  chisel  or  the  bone-cntting  forceps,  and  the  cover 
of  skin  and  bone  is  then  finally  reflected  outward.  The  temporary 
resection  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  in  a  similar 
manner  has  been  recommended  by  Langenbeck,  who  then  displaces  the 
flap  of  skin  and  bone  in  an  upward  direction. 

Tlic  other  tumours  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  its  accessory  cavities  originate 
chiefly  in  the  periosteum  atid  the  perichoii<iriiim,  or  in  the  bone  or  cartilage. 
Hani  fibronint.1,  chondronmtA,  osteomntn.  dikI  sareomato,  in  addition  to  vari- 
ous mixed  tumouFN,  and  tiiialty  carcinomatii,  occur  moat  frequently.    Ob- 
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teomata  originate  by  preference  in  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  grow  from  here 
into  the  neighbouring  cavities,  including  the  nasal  cavity.  I  saw  a  very 
large  osteoma  which  filled  the  entire  right  side  of  the  nose  as  far  as  the 
uaso- pharyngeal  space.  It  protruded  from  the  nostril  and  had  become  de- 
tached spontaneously  from  the  ethmoid  bone.  Osteomata  of  the  nose  are 
much  rarer  than  those  of  the  frontal  sinuses  (see  §  24,  page  179).  Carcino- 
niata  occur  more  frequently  on  the  outer  skin  of  the  nose.  The  carcinomata 
which  originate  in  the  mucous  membrane  are,  as  a  rule,  villous  or  nodular 
growths,  which  finally  ulcerate.  Echinococcus  cysts  have  been  observed  in 
the  nose  in  rare  cases. 

Fibromata  of  the  naso-pharj'ngeal  space,  the  so-called  naso-pharyngeal 
polypi,  which  originate  mainly  in  the  periosteum  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
are  of  especial  importance.  We  shall  describe  these  more  in  detail  in  con- 
nection with  diseases  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity  (§  69). 

§  42.  Plastic  Operations  on  the  Nose  (Shinoplasty). — Plastic  opera- 
tions on  the  nose  are  performed  for  congenital  defects ;  much  more 
frequently,  however,  for  acquired  defects  and  disfigurements  follow- 
ing injuries  or  ulcerative  processes  in  the  course  of  syphilis,  lupus, 
and  noma,  and,  finally,  follo\ving  the  extirpation  of  tmnours.  We  dis- 
tinguish between  complete  and  partial  rhinoplasty  according  as  the 
whole  nose  or  only  certain  parts  of  it  are  to  be  newly  formed.  Partial 
rhinoplasty  is  made  use  of  particularly  for  loss  of  substance  at  the  tip 
of  the  nose,  on  the  alee  nasi,  on  the  septum,  or  after  loss  of  the  entire 
movable  portion  of  the  nose  or  the  bony  framework  of  the  same. 

Plastic  operations  with  the  formation  of  pedunculated  flaps  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  defect,  most  commonly  from  the 
forehead,  seem  to  have  been  first  invented  and  developed  by  Indian 
physicians.  They  found  abundant  occasion  for  plastic  operations  on 
account  of  the  common  practice  of  cutting  oil  the  nose  and  the  ears 
as  a  form  of  punishment.  Tins  is,  therefore,  also  called  the  Indian 
method,  in  distinction  from  the  Italian  method,  in  which  the  flap  of 
skin  for  the  formation  of  the  nose  is  taken  from  the  arm.  The  Italian 
method,  invented  by  Kaspar  Tagliacozza  in  Bologna  (1547),  was  later, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  taken  up  again  and  modified  by 
Graefe,  for  which  reason  it  is  also  called  the  Gennan  method.  The 
Italian  method  has  never  been  widely  adopted,  but  it  remains  of  value 
for  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  available  skin  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  defect. 

I.  Complete  Shinoplasty  (Indian  Method). — In  the  formation  of  an 
entire  nose  the  skin  of  the  forehead  should,  if  possible,  always  be  made 
use  of.  Only  in  case  of  necessity,  when  the  skin  of  the  forehead  ie 
likewise  destroyed  or  has  undergone  cicatricial  change,  does  one  use  the 
skin  of  the  cheek  or  the  upper  arm,  which  is  thinner  and  contracts  more. 
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In  case  of  complete  rliiiioplaaty — when,  for  example,  in  place  of 
the  nose  there  la  a  flat,  more  or  leee  protubenint  skin  surface  with  an 
irregular  opening — the  operation  coneists  of  the  following  four  parts: 
1.  Freshening  the  defect.  2.  Marking  out  the  flap  on  the  forehead 
and  dissecting  it  up.  3.  Turning  the  flap  which  haa  been  modelled  in 
a  definite  way,  and  carefully  suturing  it  into  the  freshened  defect.  4. 
Reducing  the  size  of  the  defect  in  the  forehead  by  suture,  or,  better, 
by  skin-grafting. 

The  sides  of  the  defect  should  be  freshened  so  as  to  form  a  triangle 
with  equal  sides,  whose  base  lies  on  the  upper  Up  and  whose  apex  is 
about  at  the  root  of  the  nose  or  higher  (Fig.  174  a).  The  freshened 
borders  of  skin  are  freed  for  about  half  a  centimetre  from  the  under- 
lying parts,  in  order  that  the  flap  from  the  forehead  may  be  better 
united  with  the  bordeiis  of  skin  snrrounding  the  defect. 

Then  follows  the  second  part — viz.,  marking  out  the  flap  on  the  fore- 
head and  its  detachment.  The  incision  may  be  made  free-hand,  or  a 
pattern  made  from  adhesive  plaster  may  flrst  be  applied  to  the  forehead 

and  its  contour 
followed  with  the 
knife.  The  flap 
must,  in  all  its  di- 
mensions, be  one 
third  larger  tliau 
the  defect,  and 
careful  measure- 
ments should  there- 
fore be  taken  be- 
fore marking  it 
out.  What  form 
shall  the  flap  have  i 

CompleW  rliiiiopluslj  :  n,  luetbod  orfre-<hening  the  Oofeot  and  mark-  ■**  ^  ^^"  ^^  '  'B* 
Dig  DUt  a  jKair-slmpc'd  flap ;  ft,  condiKon  alter  bringing  thu  flap  175,  VarioUS  shapeS 
into  the  dcfOL't.  ,  ,  *^ 

have  been  recom- 
mended. The  Indian  surgeons  cut  out  a  simple  triangle  whose  base 
lay  at  the  hair  border  and  whose  apex  was  at  the  root  of  the  nose  {Fig. 
175  a).  One  can  then,  after  dissecting  up  tlie  triangular  flap,  divide 
the  base  into  tlirce  parts  by  two  incisions,  the  middle  part  b^ng  used 
for  the  septum  and  the  two  lateral  parts  for  the  alse  nasi  (Fig.  176  a). 
Dieffen bach's  flnp  is  shown  in  Fig.  175  J  or  c,  and  Langenbeck's  in  Fig. 
175  <l  and  e.  Langenbeck's  method  is  the  more  elegant,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  that  one  can  bring  the  defect  in  the  forehead  together  better 
with  sutures.    The  technique  of  skin-grafting  is  now  eo  well  developed 
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that  one  will  UBuallj  cover  over  the  defect  on  the  forehead  by  grafts 
taken  from  the  upper  arm.  Generally  speaking,  the  pear-shaped  flap, 
after  Dieffenbach  (Fig.  175  i),  and  the  flap  d  in  Fig.  175,  after  Langen- 
beck,  are  the  most  practical.     The  forms  d  and  e  in  Fig.  175,  after 


a. 


6. 


c. 


d.  e. 

Fio.  175. — Models  for  frontal  flapB  in  complete  rhinoplasty. 

Langenbeck,  may  be  formed  supplementarily  from  any  j)ear- shaped  flap 
such  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  175  J. 

Many  surgeons  take  the  flap  laterally  from  the  forehead — that  is, 
more  obliquely,  as  represented  in  Fig.  174 — and  this  is  especially  de- 
sirable when  the  forehead  is  not  high,  as  other\vi8e  hair  will  be  trans- 
planted at  the  same  time.  When  it  is  possible  I  always  take  the 
pear-shaped  flap  (Fig.  175  d)  from  the  middle  of  the  forehead  (Figs. 
177,  179).  "Whether  one  cuts  out  a  pear-shaped  fla])  or  one  of  tlie 
former  represented  in  Fig.  175  rf,  one  must  always  give  s^yecial  care  to 
the  formation  of  the  pedicle.  One  contour  incision  runs  into  the  upper 
angle  of  the  defect,  the  other  to  the  region  of  the  eyebrow  (Fig.  174  a, 
and  Fig.  179).  To  make  the  turning  of  the  flap  easier,  after  it  has  been 
detached,  one  may  lengthen  one  contour  incision  somewhat  in  a  lateral 
direction,  as  shown  in  Fig.  174  at,  or  one  may  let  it  nin  off  laterally 
close  below  the  eyebrow  in  the  shape  of  a  hook,  as  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  blepharoplasty  (see  Fig.  129,  page  22S).  In  case 
of  complete  rhinoplasty  it  is  better  to  include  the  periosteum  in  the 
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flap — that  is,  one  cuts  the  flap  of  skin  and  periosteum  directly  from 
the  bone,  except  at  the  base  of  the  flap,  wliich  is  to  fonn  the  septum 
and  the  alse  nasi.  In  order  to  retain  a  sufficiently  high  nose,  and  one 
that  does  not  shrink  too  rapidly,  it  is  still  better,  in  case  the  bony  frame- 
work of  the  nose  is  wanting,  to  chisel  away  at  the  same  time  a  ridge 
of  bone  from  the  frontal  bone  for  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  and  the  sep- 
tum, and  to  transplant  it  together  with  the  flap  from  the  forehead. 
Rotter  divided  the  flap  of  bone  with  a  metacarpal  saw  into  three  parts, 
for  the  dorsum  and  the  lateral  walls  of  the  nose.  Konig's  operation  is 
also  of  value  in  complete  rhinoplasty — that  is,  one  forms  a  flap  of  soft 
parts  and  bone  from  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the  lower  frontal  region, 
and  lays  the  flap  of  skin  from  the  forehead  over  it  (see  page  293, 
Fig.  188). 

After  temporarily  covering  the  defect  in  the  forehead  with  aseptic 
gauze,  the  detached  flap  is  turned  around  into  the  defect,  and  in  such 
a  way  that  the  pedicle  is  not  twisted,  wliich  might  interfere  with  the 
nutrition  of  the  flap  (see  Figs.  174,  177).  If  the  pedicle  is  in  danger 
of  being  too  much  twisted,  one  makes  the  flap,  or  rather  the  pedicle, 
still  more  movable  by  a  lateral  or  a  curved  hook-shaped  incision,  in 
the  manner  above  suggested. 

If  a  pear-shaped  flap  has  been  detached,  one  then  makes  at  its  base, 
with  scissors,  the  two  longitudinal  cuts  indicated  in  Fig.  175  J,  and 
forms  from  the  middle  part  the  septum,  and  from  the  two  lateral  parts 
the  alee  nasi.  By  cutting  from  the  pear-shaped  flap  a  httle  triangle  on 
each  side,  one  gets  the  Langenbeck  flap  (Fig.  175  d)j  which  can  still 
further  be  trimmed  so  as  to  make  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  175  e.  If 
Langenbeck's  flap  as  given  in  Fig.  175  d  or  e  has  been  formed  at  the 
outset,  further  incisions  are  of  course  unnecessary. 

In  both  methods  the  septum  is  now  formed  from  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  flap  by  folding  it  together  longitudinally,  and 
this  longitudinal  fold  is  secured  by  means  of  catgut  sutures  or  by  mat- 
tress suture.  The  two  lateral  portions  are  also  doubled  on  themselves 
for  the  formation  of  the  alae  nasi,  and  secured  in  the  same  way  by  catgut 
sutures.  If  the  flap  of  skin  is  thin,  one  dispenses  with  the  mattress 
suture  in  constructing  the  septum  and  the  alse  nasi.  The  shrinking 
and  adherence  of  the  alee  and  the  septum  are  prevented,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, by  this  duplicature.  If  by  doubling  the  lateral  portions  the  alee 
nasi  are  made  too  thick  and  the  nostrils  are  too  contracted  in  conse- 
quence, one  may  overcome  this  difficulty  by  the  excision  of  a  small 
wedge,  or  by  the  removal  of  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 

The  next  step  consists  in  suturing  the  flap  into  the  defect.  As 
suture  material,  line  aseptic  silk  is  the  best,  and  the  sutures  should 
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he  tiii>Vfte'l  very  carefuilv.     The  alw  nasi  are  tiret  enturcd  into  the 

uiji^en  of  the  triangulAr  defect,  and  then  the  septum  into  a  small  vei-- 

tirtkl  incision  in  tlie  ini<i(lle  of  the  lower  part  of  the  defet-t.     The  form 

<jf  the  flap  from  the  forelicad  ag  seen  from  below 

iftvr  i=itturC'  is  represented  in  Fig.  176.     Finallv, 

thv  kleml  VKirderu  of  the  Hap  are  Butnred  in  place. 

The  tfitch^  ehonld  not  lie  too  close,  and  the  edges 

of    tlie  BJdn  must  he  hronght  together  accurately 

ia    ontcr  that  no  neorosie  mav  ensue.     I  usually 

iriMcrn  tcnaon  sntnres  of  fine  aseptic  dlk,  and  then 

&n«  routinuous  catgut  sutures. 

Ttie  defect  in  the  forehead  is  then,   finallj, 
cloeei  an  completely  as  [Kjssible  by  suture,  ae  shown  in  Fig.  177,  ftir 
ii»**Bire,  and  the  remaining  part  of  tlie  defect  is  covered  by  skin- 
p^ft*  taken  from  the  tipper  arm.    If  the  operation  hae  been  jierformed 
wwinling  to  LangenbecJc's  niethcMl,  the  appearance  at  its  close  is  sonie- 
*Vt  as  represented  in  Fig.  177.     The  defect  in  tlie  forehead  is  pow- 
dered witli  iodoform,  or  if  skin  baa  been  grafted,  it  is  covered  with 
pfifoniled  oiled  silk,  and  an  antiseptic  protective  di-esaing  is  applied. 
The  nose,  and  especially  tlie  pedicle,  remain 
without  a  dressing.    The  sutures  are  removed 
in  from  two  to  four  or  five  days. 

The  secondary  operations  which  have  to  be 
iiiiJertaken  later,  after  the  newly  formed  nose 
11-  healed  in  ita  place,  consist  of  a  wedge- 
-liiiped  excision  from  the  usually  protuberant 
pedicle  and  similar  corrections  on  the  alte  nasi. 
The  wedge- si  I  aped  excision  from  the  |>edi- 
cle  is  made  by  many  surgeons  in  from  four 
to  six  weeks   after   the  nose   has  healed   in 
place,  while  the  other  corrections  are  made 
later.      One    must,   generally   speaking,   not 
be  in  haste  with  these  secondary  o[>erations. 
fhoold  never  be  undertaken  until   after  the  flap  has  slop^jed 
ikinf; — that  is,  never  Itefore  the  expiration  of  three  months. 
The  finoJ  result  of  complete  rhinoplasty  is  usually  more  satisfactory 
I  the  fiporator  than  to  the  [xiBsessor  of  the  newly  formed  nose.     The 
B  ia  M  Hrrt  very  g<x)d,  but  it  soon  shrinks  so  serionsly  that  it  finally 
I  only  a  sha]>e]es.s  protulierance  of  skin,  not  a  nose  in  any  real 
>  art  of  rhinoplasty  consists  in  making  a  nose  with  a  good 
ig,  higli,  and  pointed ;  but  this,  as  a  permanent  result,  is 
a  Rttaincd. 


>J 


.J^ 
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To  improve  the  final  result  of  complete  rhinoplasty  as  far  as  possible,  and 
especially  to  prevent  shrinkage  and  depression  of  the  nose,  various  modifica- 
tions have  been  recommended.  One  may,  for  instance,  use  periosteum  and 
bone  or  soft  parts  as  a  foundation  for  tlie  flap  from  the  forehead.  We  have 
already  said  that  the  transplantation  of  periosteum  from  the  forehead  with 
the  flap  is  to  be  recommended,  except  at  the  base  of  the  pear-shaped  flap  and 


Fio.  178  a. 


\ 


Fig.  178  6. 


Formation  of  a  bonv  frame- work  for  the  noee 
(LangeDoeck  and  Oilier). 


Fio.  179. — Method  of  makinff  a  founda- 
tion for  the  flap  from  the  forehead  by 
a  skin-flap  from  the  root  of  the  noae. 


at  the  three  upper  extremities  of  the  Langenbeck  flap,  which  are  to  serve  for 
the  septum  and  the  ala3  nasi.  One  can  cause  the  periosteum  of  the  nasal 
process  also  to  heal  in  beneath  this  flap  of  periosteum  and  skin  by  detaching 
the  same  in  the  form  of  a  small  flap  and  laying  it  over  the  gap  in  the  bone. 
Langenbeck  and  Oilier  cut  one  or  two  strips  from  the  bony  margin  of  the 
apertura  pyriformis,  on  each  side,  by  means  of  a  small  saw  (Fig.  178  a,  1 
and  2)  after  tlie  skin  had  been  divided  by  a  perpendicular  incision  and  dis- 
sected back  on  each  side.  The  strips,  still  maintaining  their  connection  with 
the  aperture,  are  then  partially  loosened  with  an  elevator,  raised  like  the 
rafters  of  a  i*o<>f  over  the  defect  (Fig.  178  6),  and,  with  the  previously  formed 
skin  flaps,  are  sutured  together  in  the  region  of  the  nasal  bones.  What  is 
left  of  the  nasal  bones  is  then  sawn  perpendicularly  from  the  nasal  processes 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  bent  upward.  Over  the  framework  of 
bone  whicli  is  thus  formed  one  lays  the  flap  from  the  forehead ;  but  this 
very  ingenious  method  gives  no  better  permanent  result  than  the  transplan- 
tation of  periosteum. 

Konig's  methoil  of  restoring  the  bony  framework  of  the  nose  by  taking  a 
flap  of  soft  i)arts  and  bone  from  the  root  of  the  nose  and  the  lower  region  of 
the  forehead,  and  then  laying  over  this  a  flap  of  skin  from  the  forehead,  is 
very  strongly  to  be  recommended  (see  page  293).  The  simplest  way  is,  no 
doubt,  to  transplant  a  ridge  of  bone  of  the  proper  size  for  the  dorsum  of  the 
nose  and  the  septum  with  and  in  the  usual  flap  from  the  forehead. 

Hardie  replaced  the  absent  bony  framework  of  the  nose  by  causing  the 
freshened  tip  of  tlie  left  forefinger  to  heal  into  the  freshened  upper  angle  of 
the  nasal  defect.    In  the  fifteenth  week  the  finger  was  amputated  in  the  mid* 
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die  of  the  second  phalanx.  A  flap  of  skin  has  also  been  detached  from  the 
root  of  the  nose  and  turned  downward,  with  the  wound  surface  on  the  out- 
side (see  Fig.  179),  and  then  over  this,  as  a  foundation,  the  flap  from'  the  fore- 
head is  laid  (Bardeleben,  Volkmann,  Hueter).  As  the  underlying  flap  of 
skin  retracts  later  in  an  upward  direction,  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  said  to  remain 
permanently  elevated. 

Wood  used  as  a  foundation  for  the  flap  from  the  forehead  a  longitudinal 
strip  from  the  upper  lip.  Oilier  and  Verneuil  placed  the  flap  from  the  fore- 
head with  the  wound  surface  outward,  and  then  laid  over  it  on  each  side  a 
flap  from  the  nose  and  cheek.  Thiersch  reversed  this  process  in  the  case  of  a 
student,  the  movable  part  of  whose  nose  had  been  cut  off  in  fencing  (see 
page  290). 

Finally,  a  supporting  framework  of  gold  plate  (DiefPenbach),  or  of  metallic 
wire  covered  with  India  rubber  (Mikulicz),  or  of  amber  (Leisrink),  has  been 
introduced  into  the  nasal  cavity,  in  order  to  prevent  in  this  way  the  depres- 
sion of  the  nose  (for  particulars,  see  page  295). 

In  order  to  keep  the  nostrils  sufficiently  open,  Volkmann  did  not  form 
two  separate  nostrils,  but  let  the  tip  of  skin  upon  the  flap  from  the  forehead 
which  was  intended  for  the  septum  hang  down  free  without  suturing  it  to 
the  upper  lip.  During  the  process  of  healing,  the  free  border  of  the  septum 
rolls  more  and  more  inward  of  its  own  accord  into  a  spherical  nose-tip, 
which  overhangs  a  little.  If  desired,  one  may  still  form  the  septum  from 
the  upper  lip  later  (see  Fig.  187,  page  292). 

In  order  to  secure  a  suitable  nose-tip,  Hueter,  after  complete  healing  in 
place  of  the  new  nose,  grafted,  with  satisfactory  result,  the  plantar  portion  of 
the  little  toe,  after  wedge-shaped  excision  of  the  same,  into  a  transverse  in- 
cision at  the  tip  of  the  nose. 

Madelung  performed  complete  rhinoplasty  by  dividing  the  operation  into 
several  parts  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  first  stage  of  the  operation  a 
substitute  for  the  nasal  bones  was  provided  by  fracturing  and  raising  the 
nasal  process  of  the  left  superior  maxillary  bone,  as  done  by  Langenbeck. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  new  nose  was  formed  from  flaps  of  cicatricial 
tissue  and  mucous  membrane  dissected  up  from  all  sides,  and  a  large  flap  of 
skin  from  the  forehead  was  transplanted  downward  to  form  the  defective 
cheek  and  to  cover  over  the  nasal  cavities.  Five  months  later  the  pedicle 
of  this  flap,  which  lay  in  the  region  of  the  glabella,  together  with  a  large 
part  of  the  remaining  skin  of  the  forehead,  was  likewise  transplanted  upon 
the  region  of  the  new  nose.  A  year  later  this  conglomerate  of  skin  in  the 
nasal  region  was  transformed  into  a  prominent  nose  with  a  tip  without 
detaching  the  inner  adhesions.  The  principle  of  this  method  consists,  then, 
in  transplanting  as  much  skin  as  possible  into  the  region  of  the  nose  by 
operations  performed  at  diflFerent  times,  to  let  this  shrink  here,  and  finally 
to  bring  the  shrunken  mass  of  skin  into  a  suitable  form  and  position. 

II.  Rhinoplasty  for  restoring  the  entire  movable  (cartilaginous) 
portion  of  the  nose,  while  the  bony  portion  is  intact,  may  also  be  des- 
ignated as  complete  rhinoplasty.  One  pursues  essentially  the  same 
course  here  as  has  been  described  above  for  rhinoplasty  when  the 
entire  nose  has  been  lost. 


^  ^ 
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The  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  tlie  noee  is  divided  id  the  median  line 
and  dissected  back  somewhat,  laterally,  and  a  flap  from  the  forehead 
is  tlien  grafted  in  as  described  above.  One  may  dispense  with  division 
of  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  by 
laying  the  pedicle  of  the  flap  from  the  fore- 
head over  the  preserved  skin  of  the  bridge 
of  the  nose,  and  then  excising  the  pedicle 
/  ^,  \  later,  after  the  flap  has  healed  in  its  place. 

/  nSm  I*  ^  better,  no  doubt,  to  use  the  sldn  of 

A^ ^  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  to  form  a  founda- 

tion for  the  flap,  as  in  Fig,  179,  Nelaton 
formed  the  movable  part  of  the  nose  from 
a  rliomboid-shaped  flap  of  periosteum  and 
skin  from  the  cheek  on  each  eide,  whose 
nutritive  pedicle  lay  near  tlie  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  and  the  root  of 
the  nose  (t^ee  Fig.  180),  This  rhinoplasty  from  the  cheek,  after  Kela- 
toii,  is  also  designated  as  the  French  method.  The  procedure  devised 
by  Scrre  is  similar  (see  Fig,  181). 

Mason  cut  a  rectangular  flap  from  the  cheek  on  eatih  aide,  tamed 
it  over  inward,  formed  a  flap  in  the  same  way  from  the  skin  at  the 
root  of  tlie  nose  which  he  turned  downward,  and  laid  over  these  tliree 
flaps  another  from  the  forehead.  Thiersch,  in  tlie  case  of  a  student 
tlie  movable  part 
of  whose  nose  had 
been  cut  off  in  a 
duel,  formed  on 
both  sides  of  the 
defect  a  rlioinboid- 
shajKid  flap  from 
the  skin  of  the 
clicek,      with      its  ^  h 

broad   base   at  the  f,o.  i8i.-Ser™'.op««iio>.. 

margin  of  the  de- 
fect. Tliene  twii  clieek-flaps  were  turned  over  toward  the  middle  line, 
»o  that  the  wound  nurfaces  which  lay  outward  came  together  and 
were  united  by  mattress  Buture.  A  flap  from  the  forehead  was  then 
grafted  upon  these  two  (Fig.  182).  The  defects  in  the  foreliead  and 
checks  were  covered  by  Bkiii-prafts.  The  nose,  which  was  at  first  veiy 
broad,  was  then  made  narrower  by  separating  the  lateral  borders  from 
the  base,  turning  them  inward  and  uniting  them  by  suture  in  newly 
made  incisions  in  the  skin. 

III.  Rbino]»lasty  from  the  skin  of  the  upper  arm  (Italian  method. 


«*«■] 
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after  Tagliacozza  [Taliacotius],  aixtoenth  century)  is  only  performed  in 
exceptional  caees,  wlien  there  ie  no  suitable  material  for  rhinoplasty  in 
the  face.    Aa  has  been  said,  Grraefc  re- 
vived this  method  again  at  the  begin- 


Pia.  IBi.— Thieracb'*  rhinopUaty. 


ning  of  this  century,  and  simplified  it.  A  pedunculated  flap  of  skin 
of  the  right  size  is  formed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  upper  arm, 
and  its  free  base  is  sutured  into  the  defect.  While  the  flap  is  healing 
in  place,  the  arm  must  be  fastened  securely  to  the  head  (see  Fig.  183). 
After  the  flap  has  healed  into  the  defect, 
the  pedicle  is  severed  and  the  rhinoplasty 
completed. 

IV.  Partial  rhinoplasty  has  to  do  chiefly 
with  replacing  the  sides  of  the  nose,  the  alfe 
nasi,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and  tlic  septum. 

The  alie  nasi  and  sides  of  the  nose  may 
t)e  formed  by  means  of  a  narrow  flap  from 
the  forehead,  the  method  being  analogous 
to  that  for  complete  rhinoplasty,  or  by 
means  of  a  flap  from  the  other  half  of  the 
none,  after  Langenbeck  (sec  Fig.  184). 
'  The  defect  upon  the  sound  side  is  imme- 
diitely  covered  by  skin-grafts. 

One  can  also  close  smaller  defects  of  the  alte  nasi  from  the  skin  of 
the  cheeks  (Fig.  185),  or  from  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  none  (Fig. 
lS(i),  with  the  pedicle  on  the  cheek.  One  may  also  utilize  the  upper 
lip  for  constructing  the  als  nasi  and  the  septum  (Fig.  187). 

If  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  ala  nasi  are  both  wanting,  W.  Bunch's 
method,  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  is  very  useful  (Fig.  18fi). 


Flo.  1S4.— Konnation  of  tlie  alai 
or  Hide  uf  tte  nose  from  Ihe  ? 
of  the  otLur  huir  of  tbv  t 
(Lanjreolwckj, 
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Helferich  replaced  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  parts  of  the  ala  nasi  by 
placing  underneath  as  a  foundation  a  flap  from  the  left  cheek  and  lay- 
ing over  it  a  flap  from  the  right  cheek.  Julius  WolflE  formed  the  tip 
of  the  nose  as  follows :  A  tongue-shaped  flap  of  sldn  and  bone  was 
formed  from  the  bony  remnant  of  the  nose  with  its  base  below.  The 
nose  was  divided  into  halves  by  two  transverse 
incisions,  and  the  lower  of  the  two  was  drawn 


Fio.  185.— Formation  of  the  Fio.  186.— Formation  of  the  Fio.  187.— Formation  of  the 

ala  nasi  from  the  nkln  of  tip  of  the  nose  and  the  ala  septmn. 

the  cheek.  nasi  from  the  skin  of  the 

doreum  (Busdi). 

downward  with  the  tongue-shaped  flap  of  skin  and  bone.  The  wound 
upon  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  was  sutured  together,  and  the  apex  of 
the  flap  was  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the  wound.  The  trans- 
verse incisions  were  then  united  by  suture.  The  tip  of  the  nose  was 
thus  formed  without  a  cicatrix  on  the  forehead  or  the  cheek.  J. 
Wolff  recommends  drawing  down  a  flap  of  skin  and  bone,  without 
turning  it  over,  in  treating  "  saddle-nose "  also  (see  page  293)  and  in 
performing  complete  rhiiloplasty. 

The  septum  can  be  constructed  in  various  ways  (Fig.  187).  One 
can  utilize  for  this  the  median  vertical  furrow  of  the  upper  lip  by 
dividing  it  in  its  entire  thickness  by  means  of  two  perpendicular  in- 
cisions and  turning  it  outward  and  upward  together  with  the  mucous 
membrane  (see  Fig.  187,  1).  The  mucous  membrane  which  is  turned 
outward  finally  becomes  more  and  more  like  the  external  skin.  One 
can  also  cut  an  oblic^uely  placed  flap  from  the  upper  lip  (see  Fig.  187,  2). 
This  can  be  more  easily  turned  so  as  to  bring  the  skin  on  the  outside. 
All  flaps  taken  from  the  upper  lip  shrink  a  great  deal.  Finally,  the 
septum  may  be  constructed  from  the  skin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  by  * 
cutting,  after  lluetcr,  a  rather  long  rectangular  flap,  with  its  pedicle 
near  the  tip  of  the  nose  (see  Fig.  187,  8).  The  periosteum  of  the  nasal 
process  is  included  in  the  flap,  in  order  that  the  septum  may  be  suffi- 
ciently solid.  E.  Ilahn  constructed  the  septum  from  a  flap  taken  from 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity,  consisting  of  mucous  membrane,  perios- 
teum, and  Ix^ne. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  made  with  reference  to  building  up  sunken 
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noses,  especially  those  due  to  the  destructioD  of  the  bones  of  the  nose 
caused  by  syphilis  or  traumatism  (syphilitic  or  traumatic  "  saddle-nose  "). 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  part  the  methods  which  may  be 
liere  applied,  such  as,  for  example,  the  fashioning  of  flaps  of  skin  and 
periosteum,  the  construction  of  a  framework  consisting  of  strips  of 
bone  taken  from  what  remains  of  the  bones  of  the  nose,  and  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  after  Langenbeck,  the  method  of 
Hardie,  etc.  For  the  employment  of  a  gold  supporting  frame,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Klein,  Eust,  Studjenski,  and  Krassin,  see  page  295.  I 
will  take  up  the  following  methods  somewhat  more  in  detail : 

Konig  has  suggested  a  very  practical  •method  for  building  up  a 
depressed  nose  when  the  bony  part  is  entirely  or  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  movable  part  is  tilted  upward,  by  taking,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  a  flap  of  soft  parts  and  bone  from  the  fore- 
head and  laying  over  it  a  flap  of  skin. 

Konig  describes  his  method  as  follows  :  The  soft  part  of  the  nose  is  first 
divided  by  a  transverse  incision  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  depression  and  then 
drawn  downward  and  forward.  The  gaping  defect  which  thus  arises  is 
bridged  over  by  an  ob- 
long flap  of  soft  parts  and 
bone  three  quarters  of  a 
centimetre  to  one  centi- 
metre broad  taken  from 
the  root  of  the  nose  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
head, and  detached  from 
tlie  frontal  bone  with  a 
chisel  (Fig.  188  a).  This 
flap  of  skin  and  bone  with 
the  bone  surface  turned 
outward  is  then  sutun^d 
in  such  a  way  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  skin  of  the 
soft  portion  of  the  nose 
that  tlie  latter  projects 
(Fig.  188  6).     Over  this 

framework  of  bone  oue  now  places  a  flap  of  skin  from  the  frontal  region  and 
sutures  it  in  place.  Rotter  uses  Konig's  metliod  for  complete  rhinoplasty 
also,  as  has  been  mentioned,  by  forming  a  buttress-shaped  framework  for  tlie 
nose  from  a  frontal  flap  of  skin,  periosteum,  and  bone,  whicli  is  covered  over 
by  skin  grafting. 

Israel  has  modified  Konig's  method  in  the  following  manner  and  witli 

very  good  results : 

He  takes  only  a  single  quadrangular  flap  of  skin,  periosteuni,  and  bone 
seven  millimetres  broad  from  the  forehead,  and  this  is  turned  downward  for 
the  formation  of  the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  so  that  its  bone  surface  is  directed 


a 


Fio.  188.— KOniff^s  rhinoplasty. 
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forwurd.  In  this  |>ositioii  it  is  sutured  to  tbe  soft  part  of  the  nose  which  is 
separated  transversely  from  the  bone  and  drawn  forward  out  of  its  depres- 
sion. The  wound  in  the  forehead  is  closed  by  suture ;  the  bone  surface  of  the 
flap,  in  contradistinction  to  Konig*s  method,  is  not  covered  by  a  second  flap 
of  skin  from  the  forehead,  but  left  to  undergo  granulation  and  cicatrization. 
The  skin  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone  flap  is  drawn  so  far  fon*'ard  by 
this  cicatrization  that  it  Anally  covers  two  thirds  of  tVie  entire  circumference 
of  the  flap.  The  lateral  walls  of  the  nose  which  are  still  wanting  are  now 
fonned  fi-om  the  opposed  cutaneous  coverings  of  the  old  depressed  and  the 
newly  formed  dorsum  of  the  nose.  After  the  latter  has  been  drawn  well  to 
one  side  with  a  sliarp  hook,  the  skin  of  the  old  dorsum  is  divided  by  a  median 
longitudinal  incision,  from  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  which  transverse 
incisions  run  to  both  sides.  After  detachment  from  subjacent  parts  two 
quadmngular  flaps  are  thus  formed,  which  are  to  form  the  outer  layer  of  the 
sides  of  the  nose.  For  the  formation  of  the  inner  layer,  tlie  lateral  cutane- 
ous coverings  of  the  transplanted  bone  flap  are  detached  from  in  front  back- 
ward and  the  flaps  of  skin  which  are  thus  secured  are  turned  l>ackward  so 
that  their  wound  surface  is  directed  outward.  The  flaps  which  were  first 
formed  are  placiKl  uiK)n  these  supporting  flaps  and  sutured  to  the  new  dor- 
sum of  the  nose. 

Israel  has  more  recently  modified  or  improved  his  method,  which  lias  just 
been  described,  as  follows :  1.  The  connecting  bridge  of  the  frontal  flap  is 
cut  through  and  inserted  lower  down,  in  order  to  secure  the  normal  depres- 
sion at  the  root  of  the  nose.  2.  The  frontal  flap  is  made  to  consist  of  skin  and 
])eriosteuni  two  centimetres  broad  with  a  ridge  of  bone  in  the  centre  of  it 
which  is  only  four  millimetres  broad,  and  the  projecting  skin  on  both  sides  is 
united  by  suture  around  the  bone.  In  this  way  the  nose  is  made  narrower. 
.'}.  In  order  to  form  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  of  skin,  not  of  cicatricial  tissue, 
the  incision  is  made  to  include  still  more  skin,  and  the  latter  can  be  united 
over  the  ridge  of  lM)ne  when  one  later  sutures  the  skin  of  the  sunken  nose 
to  the  sid<»  of  the  pi*otuberance  that  is  thus  formed. 

Oilier  formed  the  fi*amework  of  b<me  in  treating  sunken  noses  as  follows: 
He  lii*st  made  a  ^-sha]K»d  flap  of  skin  with  the  &\^x  directed  toward  the 
fort^head.  the  base  of  the  flap  retaining  it8  connection  witli  the  ahe  nasi  and 
tlie  septum.  At  tlie  ajHix  of  the  flap  on  the  forehead  the  periosteum  was  in- 
cliulrd  in  the  flap,  but  not  eWwhere.  A  Ixme  flap  thirty-five  millimetres 
broad  was  Uwn  nMuovt^d  with  the  chisel,  <m  the  right,  consisting  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  nasiil  hone  and  the  nasal  pnn^ess  of  the  su|)eHor  maxilla  with  a 
IM*dicl«'  of  mucous  membrane  and  periosteum.  This  fla])  was  turned  down- 
ward and  pushed  under  that  alx>ve  mentioned.  The  a\}ex  of  the  triangular 
frontal  flap  was  folded  together  in  a  vertical  direction  and  united  by  catgut 
sutuii'.  and  the;  flap  wiis  now  displaced  four  centimetres  downward  and  su- 
turetl  to  the  wound  margins  of  the  cheek,  after  the  soft  jmrt  of  the  nose  had 
IxM'n  «'levated  as  niucli  as  ]H)Ssible  by  dividing  the  cicatricial  bands. 

Tlie  methcMl  of  Dietfenhaoh  is  also  very  ])raetical  in  which  several  flaps 
are  made  to  heal  over  one  another  at  intervals. 

Trendelenhunr  iM-opt'rly  recommends  I^ingtMilHH*k's  method  very  strongly. 
The  Io\v«»r,  niovahlr  }>jirt  of  the  no.s<»  is  s<^)>arated  from  the  upper  part  by  a 
transverse  incision  and  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  drawn  clownward.     A  y-shaped 
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flap  from  the  forehead  whose  pedicle  contains  periosteum  is  laid  into  the 
semilunar  transverse  defect  The  neighbouring  skin  from  the  nose  and  cheek 
is  drawn  over  this  flap  later,  after  it  has  healed  in  its  place  and  has  been  de- 
nuded of  epidermis.  In  extreme  cases  of  sunken  nose  the  method  of  Miku- 
licz is  also  strongly  to  be  recommended.  The  skin  of  the  nose  is  separated 
from  the  cheek  and,  after  it  has  been  denuded,  it  is  folded  together  from  the 
sides  toward  the  median  line  and  united  in  this  way  by  suture.  Over  this 
sort  of  nasal  septum  a  frontal  flap  is  then  laid.  Of  late,  Mikulicz  adopts  the 
principle,  carrying  out  in  part  the  method  of  Dieffenbach,  of  avoiding  skin 
defects  and  c^)rrecting  the  depressed  nose  subcutaneously  and  subperiosteally 
with  what  remains  of  the  old  nose.  By  sliding  the  soft  parts  and  the  perios- 
teum of  the  cheeks  after  subperiosteal  detaclmient  and  by  silver-wire  plate 
sutures  applied  transversely  through  the  base  of  the  nose,  the  attempt  is  made 
to  restore  to  the  bridge  of  the  nose  its  original  height  By  the  introduction 
of  wire  arches  into  the  nostrils  or  the  application  of  nasal  clamps,  which 
press  the  lateral  walls  of  the  nose  together,  one  attempts  to  retain  the  new 
form. 

In  less  marked  cases  of  sunken  nose,  where  the  bone  and  cartilage  are 
in  part  retained,  it  is  suificient  if  one  divides  the  skin  of  the  nose,  after  Dief- 
fenbach, in  the  median  line,  detaches  the  margins,  and  then  takes  a  flap  of 
skin  from  the  forehead.  Tlie  skin  on  the  side  is  then  pushed  over  this 
flap  later.  Or  one  may,  after  Bardeleben,  take  a  flap  of  skin  and  i)eriosteum 
from  the  forehead  with  the  wound  surface  outward  and  draw  over  it,  at  the 
same  sitting,  the  skin  of  the  mxse  which  has  been  detaclied  on  either  side. 

If  the  framework  of  bone  has  been  preserved  and  the  movable  part  of  the 
nose  has  sunk  in,  one  may  raise  up  the  nose,  as  has  been  said,  by  inserting  a 
supporting  apparatus  of 
gold  plate  (Dieffenbach), 
of  amber  (Leisrink),  or 
of  metallic  wire  cov- 
ere<l  with  India  rubber 
(Mikulicz).  (See  also, 
above,  the  orthopiedic 
treatment  after  Miku- 
licz). Dieffenbach  di- 
vide<l  the  nose  by  two 
incisions  into  three  per- 
pendicular strips,  which 
were  then  united  by  su- 
ture in  a  proper  ele- 
vated position  after  the 
wt>und  surfaces  had  been 

trimmed  obliquely.  They  were  kept  in  their  elevated  place  by  lateral  com- 
pression by  means  of  small  perforated  splints  and  an  entomological  iif'o<lle 
stuck  through  transversely.  The  skin  of  the  cheeks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  nose  was  freed  somewhat  and  likewise  drawn  inward  by  lateral  compres- 
sion.   A  permanent  result  however,  was  not  usually  reached  in  this  way. 

Rust  Klein,  Studjenski,  and  Krassin  have  inserted  with  success,  in  cases 
of  depressed  nose  caused  by  syphilis,  a  framework  of  gold  through  an  inci- 
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Fig.  189.— Artificial  nose. 
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siou  in  the  naso-labial  fold.  This  roof-rafter  apparatus — e.  g.,  of  Studjeiisld 
and  Krassin — consists  of  a  wire  ring  fitting  closely  to  the  bony  border  of  the 
apertura  pyriformis  and  to  be  fastened  by  three  platinum-wire  sutures,  and 
of  a  thin  curved,  perforated  plate  which  is  intended  to  bind  the  halves  of  the 
ring  to  each  other  and  to  insure  to  the  dorsum  of  the  nose  its  form  and  ele- 
vated profile.  Aside  from  the  three  wire  sutures,  a  slight  horizontal  incision 
on  the  mucous-membrane  side  of  the  tip  of  the  nose  also  serves  for  keeping 
the  apparatus  in  place.  A  thick- walled  drainage-tube  is  introduced  into  each 
nostril  for  four  or  five  weeks,  in  order  to  press  the  elevated  nose  against  the 
supporting  framework.  The  healing  is  by  that  time  complete.  Krassin  gives 
a  report  of  seventeen  cases  of  depressed  nose  thus  treated  by  Studjenski.  The 
results  were  very  satisfactory. 

Matti  Ayrapaa  (Helsingfors,  Finland)  corrected  sunken  noses  by  the  use 
of  plates  of  hard  India  rubber  upon  whose  upper  surface  is  mounted  an 
artificial  nasal  septum.  The  apparatus  is  introduced  through  an  opening  in 
the  hard  palate.  Ayrapaa  also  uses  elastic  hollow  cylinders  of  soft  India 
rubber  by  which  the  nose  is  elevated,  inasmuch  as  they  press  against  the  floor 
and  the  alae  of  the  nose. 

Defects  of  the  nose  have  been  of  late  very  successfully  restored  in  part  by 
artificial  protheses  of  vulcanized  India  rubber,  celluloid  (Kleinmann),  and  of 
soft  India  rubber  (Sauer).  These  protheses  are  held  in  place  by  a  spectacle 
frame,  for  instance  (Fig.  189),  or  by  two  pincer-like  wires  which  spring 
apart. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   JAWS. 

Injuries  of  the  Bones  forming  the  Jaws :  Fractures  of  the  upper  jaw. — Fractures  of  the 
malar  bone. — Fractures  of  the  lower  jaw. — Gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the 
face. — Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw. — Fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  Gums :  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  teeth. — 
Disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  teeth. — Caries. — Diseases  of  the  pulp. — 
Periostitis  of  the  roots  and  alveoli. — Parulis,  or  Gumboil. — Fistula?. — Causes  of 
toothache. — Tartar. — Discoloration  of  the  teeth. — Fracture  and  dislocation  of  the 
teeth. — Replacement  of  teeth. — Tumours  of  the  teeth. — Cleansing  the  teeth. — Dis- 
eases of  the  gums. — Extraction  of  teeth. 

Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Upper  and  Louder  Jaws :  Periostitis. — Osteomyelitis. — 
Caries. — Actinomycosis. — Necrosis. — Phosphorus  necrosis. — Diseases  of  the  antrum 
(dropsy,  empyema). — Tumours  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws. — Diseases  of  the  tem- 
poro-maxillary  articulation. — Resection  of  the  temporo-maxiJlary  articulation. — 
Trismus. — Resection  (complete  and  partial)  of  the  upper  jaw. — Operations  on  the 
lower  jaw. 

Deformities :  Fissures  of  the  jaws.    See  §g  25,  63. 

§  43.  Practnres  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — Fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  are 
due,  as  a  rule,  to  direct  violence — a  fall,  for  example,  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  the  force  of  machiuery,  a  bullet  wound,  or,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  to  violence  from  within  the  mouth.  Circumscribed  fractures 
of  the  alveolar  process  occur  most  commonly  during  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  They  were  more  common  when  the  so-called  tooth-key  was 
used  in  extraction. 

Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  are,  generally 
speaking,  of  rare  occurrence,  those  of  the  alveolar  process  resulting 
from  the  extraction  of  teeth  being  more  common.  Very  considerable 
force  has  generally  been  necessary  to  cause  a  fracture  of  the  body. 
Now  and  then  complete  displacement  of  both  superior  maxillary  bones 
has  Ixjen  obser\'ed  (Wilbur). 

Sometimes,  as  the  result  of  a  fall  or  a  blow  upon  the  upper  jaw 
below  the  nose,  transverse  fractures  of  both  superior  maxillary  bones 
occur  and  may  extend  through  the  canine  fossae  to  the  pterygoid  pro- 
cesses (Gu^rin).    Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  occasionally  extend 
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into  the  superior  maxillary  bone  and  eometimeB  evcD  canee  extensive 
shattering  of  the  bones  of  tlio  face,  as,  for  example,  in  the  ease  reported 
by  Beck,  shown  in  Fig.  190.  In  other  eases  the  order  is  reversed,  the 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  being 
secondary  to  that  of  the  upper  jaw. 
Extensive  comminution  of  the  hone  ac- 
companies most  fractures  of  the  jaw, 
combined  with  injury  to  the  skin  or  the 
mncouB  membrane.  Fractures  of  the 
palate  process  alone  are  tlie  most  rare. 

The  symptoms  of  a  fracture  of  the 
upper  jaw  differ  greatly,  according  to  its 

F.«.  i90.-Fm«.m«  »f  the  t^  of  th.    '««'««'»  '^'^  ^^^  «™°""t  o^  separation. 
Bkuii  cxttiiciing  int.)  the  bone*  of    Tliev  vary  from  the  simple  displacement 

thefiwe.  ,    •'         "^     ,     ,        ,        ,  , 

of  a  part  of  tbe  alveolar  proceee  to  the 

shuttering  of  one  or  both  of  the  i^uperior  maxillary  bones,  with  imme- 
diate death  from  simultaneous  fracture  of  the  craoium. 

Since  mi»iit  fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  are  direct,  a  corresponding 
injury  or  swelling  of  the  soft  parts  is  generally  present.  The  bones 
are  tender  oei  pressure,  and  abnormal  mobility  can  be  detected  at  the 
point  where  the  break  lias  occurre.l,  Tlie  deformity  also  is  very 
variable.  In  fractures  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum,  depression 
of  the  frajrmcnts  is  partiitularly  well  marked.  An  abnormal  position 
of  the  teeth  is  efpei-ially  frequent,  as  a  result  of  which  the  teeth  of  the 
upi>er  and  lower  juw  do  not  come  together  pro]>er]y.  Emphysema  of 
the  side  of  the  fiicc  that  is  iuvoIve.l  is  noticed,  especially  in  fractures 
that  penetrate  into  the  antniiii,  the  nawd  cavity,  or  the  frontal  sinuses. 
Exophtlialmos  sometimes  occurs  in  consequence  of  hn-morrhage  when 
frsicturcs  extend  thnMigh  the  floor  uf  the  orbit,  so  tlmt  the  more  or  less 
hnmovable  cyehHll  is  pressed  forwanl.  Iliemorrlinge  resulting  from 
Ineerution  of  the  iiiternid  niaxillary  artery  is  a  serious  complication  in 
fnicturt's  of  tins  u|)|»er  jaw,  especially  in  gimsliot  fnictures,  and,  since 
the  iirre-it  of  hii'iuorrhage  is  difficult  in  case  of  injury  to  this  artery,  the 
comuKin  carotid  lins  been  ligated  several  times,  but  without  effect. 
The  cum  plications  arising  from  simultaneous  fracture  of  the  Iwtse  of 
the  skull  have  already  bwn  mentioned.  Of  the  nerves  of  the  face, 
the  infniorbital  mid  fai'ial  are  often  injured  in  consequence  of  the  direct 
violence,  so  that  aiuKstliesia  may  (>c<-iir  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
injured  infraorbitid  nerve,  and  neundgia  of  the  nerve  may  follow  later 
as  the  result  of  pre^^surc  of  the  cnlluH,  or  there  may  be  paralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve. 

The  pnignosis  of  fnictures  of  the  u|i])cr  jaw  is,  as  a  rule,  goo<l,  if 
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the  more  serious  complicationH,  especially  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  and  rupture  of  the  interDal  iiiaxillarj  artery,  are  abeent.  Frac- 
tores  lieal  rapidly  by  the  formation  of  a  bony  callus,  and  evea  in  case 
of  extensive  splintering,  as  a  rule,  no  progressive  suppuration  occurs. 
The  upper  jaw  has,  in  fact,  a  very  marked  regenerative  power.  Loos- 
ened teetli  gradnally  become  Ann  again,  and,  if  the  alveoli  are  still  suf- 
ficiently deep,  even  those  tliat  have  fallen  out  may  become  firmly  fixed 
in  position  again  if  inuuediately  replaced. 

The  diagnosis  of  fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  is  generally  ensily  made 
from  the  symptoms  above  mentioned,  as  the  bones  can  be  well  pal- 
pated. 

The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  these  fractures  consists  in  over- 
coming any  displacement  that  may  exist,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the  two 
jaws  may  come  together  properly.  The  funda  maxillae 
i>^  a  good  impromptu  dressing  (Fig.  191),  or  a  bandage  of 
the  nature  of  the  capistrum  duplex  (Fig.  192),  For  in- 
fonnation  concerning  tlie  application  of  these  bandages, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages 
18,'i-199.  In  case  the  anterior  wall  of  the  su()erior 
maxillary  bone  is  depressed,  it  may  be  raiBCil  by  means 
of  a  sliarp  hook,  after  making  an  incision  through  the 
overlying  skin.  Splinters  of  bone  that  are  completely 
separate!  should  be  removed.  Those  tliat  retain  some  Fio.  191— Fuuda 
connei'tion  with  the  bone  and  periosteum  should  be 

left  as  they  are.  To  secure  the  fragments  in  their 
position,  suture  of  the  bone  with  catgut,  silkworm 
gut,  or  silver  wire  is  sometimes  to  be  recommended. 
As  a  bandage  for  retaining  the  displaced  pieces  of 
bone  in  position,  the  funda  maxillte  which  has  just 
been  mentioned  is  often  sufficient,  or  the  capistrum 
duplex  made  with  gauze  bandages,  plaster  of  Paris,  or 
wat«r  glass,  or  strips  of  gutta-percha,  as  in  fractiires 
Fio.  192.— j.'api«tnini  of  the  lower  jaw  (see  pages  303  and  30+).  In  mild  cases 
the  teeth  may  be  kept  in  position  by  means  of  a 
metal  wire  passed  through  the  edges  of  the  bone  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 
Similar  interdental  splints  are  used  here  as  in  fractures  of  the  lower 
jaw.  These  will  be  descriljed  more  in  detail  (see  pages  304  and  30.i), 
It  ie  well  in  more  severe  cases  to  consult  a  dentist  with  reference  to  tlie 
fixation  of  the  fractured  bone  and  in  case  a  fracture  has  not  united 
satisfactorily.  Careful  cleansing  of  the  moutli  by  means  of  autise]>tie 
mouth  washes  of  chlorate  of  potjish,  permanganate  of  potash,  or  boric 
acid   is  important,  especially  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  injured. 
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The  patient  should  take  only  liquid  food,  and  should  talk  as  little  as 
possible.  Wounded  parts  should  be  treated  with  antiseptics  and 
dressed  in  the  usual  manner.  Operative  measures,  especially  primary 
resections,  formerly  so  much  resorted  to,  should  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible  (see  pages  303  to  305,  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the 
Lower  Jaw). 

§  44.  Fractures  of  the  Malar  Bone. — Isolated  fractures  of  the  malar 
bone  are  very  rare.  They  are  generally  found  combined  with  fractures 
of  the  superior  maxilla,  especially  its  anterior  wall,  resulting  from  direct 
violence,  and  with  fractures  of  the  orbit.  The  complete  loosening  of 
the  malar  bone  from  all  its  connections  is  also  called  dislocation.  The 
defonnity  from  these  fractures  consists  chiefly  in  a  depression  of  the 
bone  inward  and  toward  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  direct  violence  is  almost  always  applied  from  in  front  and  below. 
The  most  important  and  most  common  symptoms  consist,  therefore,  in 
a  flattening  of  the  side  of  the  face  that  is  involved  and  in  interference 
with  mastication,  the  insertion  of  .the  masseter  on  the  malar  bone  being 
affected.  The  masseter  sometimes  draws  the  broken  malar  bone  down- 
ward. An  outward  displacement  can  occur  in  case  of  force  applied 
from  within  the  mouth.  Exophthalmos  may  result  in  fractures  through 
the  orbital  process  of  the  malar  bone  in  consequence  of  an  effusion 
of  blood  within  the  orbit. 

Fractures  of  the  zygoma,  notwithstanding  its  exposed  position,  are 
likewise  of  rare  occurrence.  They  are  due  generally  to  direct  violence 
either  from  without  or  within  the  mouth,  and  the  displacement  of  the 
broken  bone  is  accordingly  in  an  inward  or  outward  direction.  As  a 
result  of  tlie  severe  haemorrhage,  a  marked  swelling  generally  appears 
soon  after  the  injury  is  received,  so  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  fracture, 
if  not  seen  at  once,  may  be  difficult.  At  the  time  of  the  injury,  how- 
ever, it  is  easily  made  by  direct  palpation  and  by  ins}>ection  of  the  de- 
fonnity of  the  zygoma.  The  act  of  mastication — that  is,  opening  and 
closing  the  mouth — is  also  generally  interfered  with  in  fractures  of  the 
zygoniJi,  because  the  deeper  layer  of  the  masseter  arises  from  its  anterior 
portion.  The  movement  of  the  lower  jaw  can  also  be  interfered  with 
by  tlie  (lisplac^cnient  of  splinters  of  bone  toward  the  coronoid  process 
and  by  their  j>cnetration  into  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  malar  bone  and  zygoma  consists 
at  first  in  overcoming,  as  far  as  possible,  any  displacement  that  is 
found,  the  inward  disj)lacement,  which  is  the  most  common,  being  cor- 
rected from  within  the  mouth,  and  in  retaining  the  bone  in  place,  pos- 
sibly by  means  of  aseptic  suture  of  the  bone  or  periosteum.  Sometimes, 
however,  reduction  is  impossible.     In  suitable  cases  the  site  of  frac- 
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ture  may  be  exposed,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  tlie  displaced  bones 
forced  into  their  proper  position  and  held  there  by  suture  of  the  bone 
or  periosteum.  Even  if  the  displacement  is  not  corrected,  the  deform- 
ity often  completely  disappears  after  the  fracture  has  healed,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  interference  with  opening  and  closing  the  mouth. 

§  45.  Fractures  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — Of  all  fractures  of  the  bones  of 
the  face,  those  of  the  lower  jaw  are  the  most  common. 

The  following  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  occur :  1.  Fractures  of 
the  alveolar  process.  2.  Fractures  through  the  horizontal  portion  or 
body  of  the  jaw.  3.  Fractures  of  the  rami.  4.  Fractures  of  the  con- 
dyloid process.     5.  Fractures  of  the  coronoid  process. 

Here  also  fractures  of  the  alveolar  process  are  the  most  frequent. 
This  was  especially  the  case  earlier,  in  consequence  of  the  unskilled 
use  of  the  "  tooth-key."  Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  is  the  most 
rare.  Fractures  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  incisors 
and  canine  teeth,  are  more  conmion  than  those  of  the  ramus.  Frac- 
tures through  the  body  usually  take  an  oblique  course  from  in  front 
backward,  so  that  the  fragments  become  displaced  easily.  Double 
fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  not  very  rare,  and  both  fractures  lie 
either  symmetrically  on  both  sides,  or  more  or  less  unsymmetrically, 
one  fracture,  for  example,  running  through  the  body  and  the  other 
through  the  angle  or  the  ramus. 

The  majority  of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  accompanied  by 
wounds  of  the  soft  parts  (compound  fractures).  Most  frequently  the 
mucous  and  periosteal  coverings  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  are  opened. 

The  causes  of  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  are  for  the  most  part 
direct  (kick,  blow,  fall).  Indirect  violence  is  the  cause  mainly  of  frac- 
tures of  the  condyloid  process — e.  g.,  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  chin, 
which  forces  this  process  into  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  latter  can  like- 
wise be  shattered  (see  §  9,  Fractures  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull).  Direct 
fractures  of  the  condyloid  process  from  a  blow  or  kick  upon  the  cheek 
are  less  common.  Fractures  of  the  body  may  also  arise  from  indirect 
violence,  when,  for  example,  a  wagon-wheel  passes  over  the  region  of 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  lower  jaw  is  pressed  together  so  that  it 
breaks  near  the  middle.  Fractures  of  the  same  part  are  also  said  to 
have  occurred  from  muscular  action.  Fractures  of  the  ramus  are, 
almost  without  exception,  the  result  of  direct  violence,  and  occur  most 
frequently  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Fractures  of  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess are  also  caused  only  by  direct  violence.  The  most  important 
mutilations  of  the  lower  jaw  result  from  gunshot  wounds,  from  suicide 
by  shooting  into  the  mouth,  and,  above  all,  from  grenades  and  from 
heavy  projectiles  in  general. 
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The  symptoms  of  a  complete  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  through  the 
body  and  in  the  region  of  the  angle  are  so  plainly  marked  that  the 
diagnosis  is  easy.  All  the  subjective  and  objective  symptoms  of  frac- 
ture are  here  present,  especially  pain,  deformity,  abnormal  mobility, 
and  crepitus.  The  pain  is  very  severe,  particularly  when  it  is  caused 
by  laceration  or  crushing  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  or  its  branches 
the  small  nerves  of  the  teeth.  The  deformity  can  be  best  recognised 
by  examining  the  row  of  the  lower  teeth.  In  case  of  fracture  in 
front  of  the  masseter,  the  posterior  fragment  is  generally  drawn  out- 
ward and  forward  by  the  masseter  and  temporal  muscles — ^i.  e.,  pushed 
forward  more  or  less  over  the  other,  while  the  anterior  fragment  is 
moved  inward  and  downward  by  the  muscles  passing  from  the  chin  to 
the  hyoid  bone  (digastric,  genio-hyoid,  and  mylo-hyoid).  Exactly  re- 
versed displacements  of  the  fragments  also  occur,  all  displacements 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  force  and  upon  the 
direction  of  the  line  of  fracture.  In  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  be- 
hind the  insertion  of  the  masseter  there  is  generally  no  displacement, 
because  the  fragments  are  held  finnly  by  the  masseter  and  internal 
pterygoid  muscles.  In  case  the  body  is  broken  in  two  places,  there  is 
generally  a  downward  displacement  of  tlie  middle  fragment,  simply 
from  its  own  weight. 

Abnormal  mobility  is,  as  a  rule,  greatest  in  the  case  of  fractures  of 
the  body  in  two  places. 

The  behaviour  of  the  patient  with  a  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  is 
very  chaRicteristic.  He  usually  suppoits  the  broken  jaw  with  the 
hand  when  he  attempts  to  speak  or  to  swallow,  and  keeps  it  as  still  as 
possible.  Saliva  flows  from  the  open  mouth  and  speech  is  indistinct. 
The  loss  of  bltjod  is  not  serious  and  is  caused  mainly  by  the  laceration 
of  the  iinicous  membrane  of  the  gums. 

If  the  coiidyhjid  process  is  fractured  it  is  drawn  inward  and  for- 
ward by  the  jictioii  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle,  while  the  rest  of 
the  jaw  inclines  to  the  fractured  side  on  account  of  the  shortening  of 
the  broken  process.  In  cjise  of  fracture  of  the  condyloid  process  on 
both  sides,  the  lower  jaw  is  often  pushed  backward,  so  that  the  lower 
teeth  are  behind  those  of  the  upper  jaw.  There  is  generally  great 
difticulty  in  the  reduction  of  the  fractured  condyloid  process  and  its 
subsequent  retention.  The  most  serious  complications  are  fractures 
through  the  glen(>id  cavity  or  base  of  the  skull  with  concussion  of  the 
brain  and  injury  to  the  orgjm  of  hearing,  conibineil  with  bleeding 
from  the  ear  (see  also  pages  IM)[)  and  JUo). 

In  fmctures  of  the  coronoid  j)rocess  the  displacement  is,  as  a  rule, 
insignificant.     Even  if  completely  broken  off,  it  is  seldom  drawn  up- 
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ward  hy  tlie  temporal  iiiusi-le,  becaiiBe  the  pointe  of  insertion  of  the 
tciidinous  fibrefl  of  this  iimecle  extend  well  downward,-  and  eonee- 
quently  hold  together  the  fragniente  more  or  lees. 

The  repair  of  all  fractures  of  the  lower  jaw  takes  place,  ae  a  rule,  by 
menus  of  a  l>ony  callus.  It  is  generally  slow,  requiring,  in  complete 
fractures  of  the  Ixxly  and  angle,  from  four  to  six  and  even  ten  weeks. 
In  compound  fractures,  suppuration  is  generally  slight  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  catarrhal  inll»minatioii  of  tlie  inside  of  the  mouth.  Ne- 
crosis is  usually  only  partial,  but  if  the  entire  thickneise  of  the  lx>ne  is 
affected,  wliieli  seldom  happens,  there  is  a  correspondiug  permanent 
deformity,  so  that  the  teeth  do  not  meet  projierly. 

Psendarthroeis  is  rare,  occurring,  according  to  Nurris,  in  only  two 
CJises  out  of  one  hundred  and  lifty.  It  is  ({Jinjmratively  most  fre<)uent 
when  there  is  a  Betjuestrnm  or  a  tootli  between  the  fi-aginents.  In 
ease  of  pseudarthrosis,  the  union  of  the  fracture  is  either  absent  alto- 
gether or  is  fibrous.  If  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  jaw,  mastication  is 
usually  disturbed,  and  even  if  farther  t»  one  side  in  the  region  of  the 
angle  or  ramas,  biting  hard  food  and  chewing  are  more  or  less  inter- 
fered with. 

Treatment  of  Pnustnrei  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — In  fractures  of  the  body 
of  the  lower  jaw  the  treatment  conuists,  first,  in  overcoming  any  dis- 
placement that  has  occurred,  so  that  the  teeth  may  come  together  well. 
If  reduction  of  the  fragments  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  it  should  be  done  under  an 
anaesthetic.  Just  as  in  mihler  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  upper  jaw,  so  here  a  bandage  of 
the  nature  of  the  funda  maxillse  or  the  capis- 
tnim  duplex,  made  of  gauze,  plaster,  or  water 
glass,  to  keep  the  up]«r  and  lower  teeth  in 
finn  contact,  often  suffices  for  holding  the 
parts  in  position  after  they  have  been  re- 
placed. These  bandages  are  esiieeially  to 
l>e  recommended  as  lirst  -  aid  bandages. 
Bouisson's  bandage,  shown  in  Fig.  193, 
which  is  easily  put  on  and  removed,  may  ''"hYTi7°."r'j«Mi'i.'>ul 
also  I>G  used. 

Gntta-perolia  splints  are  also  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  fJutta- 
perclia  is  softened  in  hot  water  and  then  laid  and  moulded  about  tlie 
lower  jaw.  When  the  splint  has  hanlened,  it  can  be  covered  with 
gauze  inside  and  then  fastened  on  with  bandages  in  the  wa\  described 
nljove.  Genzmer  recommends  that  strips  of  gutta-pcn-ha  half  a  metro 
long  and  as  wide  as  the  hand  be  Miftcued  in  hot  water,  then   placed 
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Fio.  1M.--Suture  of 


with  the  centre  upon  tlie  cliin  and  carried  around  the  angles  and  rami 
of  the  jawsv  then  brought  in  front  of  tiie  ear  to  tiie  top  of  the  head, 
and  here  crossed.  To  prevent  the  strips 
from  adhering  to  each  other  where  they 
cross,  hnen  may  be  placed  between.  The 
strips  are  finally  secured  in  place  by  band- 
ages. 

In  those  fractures  of  the  lower  jnw  in 
which  there  is  diffic-ulty  in  retabiiiig  the  re- 
placed fragments  in  position— wlien,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  extensive  splintering,  or  a 
double  fracture,  or  the  line  of  f rat-ture  is  very  oblique^ — special  metliodx 
for  retention  niuat  he  resorted  to.  Some  have  simply  wonnd  silver  wire 
about  the  teeth ;  but  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  because  tlie  teeth  are  in 
this  way  loosened,  the  gums  are  irritated,  and,  after  all,  the  part^  are 
not  finnly  held,  Snture  of  the  bone  with  silver  wire,  though  usually 
unnecessary  in  simple  fractures,  is  Uie  best  treatment  for  compound 
fractures.  In  perfonning  this,  the  gum  is  divided  on  the  labial  and 
lingual  surfaces  of  both  fragments  of 
the  jsw,  holes  are  made  with  a  drill, 


and  the  [licccs  iire  fantened  with  silver  wire  (see  Fig.  194).  An  exter- 
nal luindagc,  with  or  without  a  gutta-]iercha  splint,  should  then  I* 
applied. 

Iiistcjul  of  external  splints,  or,  in  addition  to  them,  interdental  splints 
of  metiil,  giitta-]jercha  or  vidcHnito  arc  tii  be  strongly  recommended, 
usjMJcially  in  cases  where  tlic  fragments  tend  to  become  displace*].  An 
interdental  splint  nf  giittu-pcn-lui  is  most  simply  prepared  by  moulding 
softened  gutta-percha  about  the  teeth,  and  tlicn  letting  the  patient 
press  tlie  jaws  tiriiily  togctlier.  These  splints  are  vcr^-  effective.  The 
best  way,  howtiver,  is  first  to  take  a  plaster  model  of  the  jaw  and  then 
prepare  the  splints  of  gntta-j)en'ha  or  vulcanite  from  this.     Sauerhas 
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recently  recommended  interdental  splints  of  aluminium-bronze  wire, 
which  are  also  carefully  made  from  plaster  models,  so  that  they  closely 
conform  to  all  depressions  and  projections  of  the  teeth.  They  are  fas- 
tened by  means  of  several  thin  wire  loops  which  pass  between  the 
teeth  (see  Fig.  195).  These  splints  closely  resemble  Hammond's,  which 
are  made  simply  of  iron  wire  and  laid  about  the  teeth.  Angle  uses 
thin  bands  of  silver  in  the  fonn  of  closely  shutting  rings  for  holding 
the  parts  in  place.  These  are  laid  about  two  sound  teeth  which  are 
not  too  far  apart,  and  then  firmly  joined  together.  Hamilton  speaks 
highly  of  the  interdental  spluits  of  vulcanized  India  rubber  with  two 
clasps  of  steel  wire  running  outward  toward  the  angle  of  the  jaw, 
which  were  devised  by  the  American  dentist  Kingsley  (see  Fig.  196). 
This  aj^paratus  is  also  fastened  from  the  outside  by  means  of  a  bandage 
passing  under  the  chin  from  one  clasp  to  the  other. 

In  bad  cases  it  is  well  to  consult  a  skilful  dentist  and  have  an  inter- 
dental splint  of  gutta-percha,  vulcanite,  or  aluminium-bronze  wire  pre- 
paj-ed  from  a  plaster  model  of  the  jaw.  Dental  science  has  made  satis- 
factory results  possible  even  in  very  unfavourable  cases.  The  dentist 
Sauer,  for  example,  has  been  very  successful  in  the  treatment  of  fractures 
of  the  lower  jaw  which  had  united  badly  (see  Vierteljahrsschrift  f iir 
Zahnheilkunde,  xxi.  Heft  3  and  4).  Suersen  has  gradually  straightened 
badly  united  fractures  by  means  of  (»Arefully  elaborated  interdental 
splints  which  were  adjusted  accurately  to  the  fnigments  and  forced 
apart  by  wedges. 

It  is  always  extremely  important  that  the  patient  should  open  his 
mouth  as  little  as  possible,  and  should  take  only  liquid  food.  This  he 
can  draw  in  through  openings  between  the  teeth  or  through  the  space 
})ehind  the  last  molar  tooth,  a  long  tube  being  used.  Mastication  should 
not  be  allowed  for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  mouth  should  be  frequently 
cleansed.  Any  suppuration  that  occurs  must  be  carefully  treated, 
and  necrotic  bone  is  not  removed  until  it  has  separated  or  become 
demarcated. 

In  fractures  of  the  condyloid  process  the  attempt  may  be  made  to 
overcome  the  displacement  from  within  the  mouth,  but  this  is  difficrult, 
and  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  retain  tho  ]>arts  in  place.  The  bandages 
which  have  been  described  above  are  suitable  for  utsc  here  also. 

Claude  Martin  has  successfully  us(h1  for  fnictures  of  tlie  lower  jaw  two 
splinbt,  one  l>eing  placed  alon^  the  line  of  the  teeth,  the  other  alon^  the  bor- 
der of  the  jaw,  and  the  two  united  by  a  spring:.  The  lateral  portions  of  tlie 
outer  splint  are  fitte<l  with  hinges  and  connected  with  the  middle  ])ortion  in 
such  a  way  that  when  the  dn^ssinjifs  art*  chang^^d,  in  a  case  of  compound 
fracture,  for  example,  they  can  be  turned  down  out  of  the  way.      The  inner 
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splint  must  be  pi'epared  by  a  specialist  from  a  plaster  model.  It  is  made  of 
fine  sheet  steel.  This  material  is  so  thin  that  two  splints  or  layers  can  be 
placed  upon  the  teeth.  To  allow  for  cleaning,  openings  are  made  in  the 
splint  corresponding  to  the  eminences  of  the  teeth.  The  centre  of  this  splint 
is  connected  with  the  outer  one  by  means  of  a  spring-catch. 

Pseiularthroses  of  the  lower  jaw  are  treated  in  accordance  with  gen- 
eral rules  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  003).  The  removal  of  a 
sequestrum  or  a  tooth  that  lias  been  wedged  in  between  the  fragments 
is  often  necessary.  It  is  best,  as  a  rule,  if  the  functional  disturbance 
is  considerable,  to  freshen  the  fragments  and  unite  them  by  suture  of 
the  bone. 

Onnahot  Injuries  of  the  Bones  of  the  Face.— We  have  repeatedly  spoken  of 
gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  face  in  treating  of  fractures  of  the  upjier 
jaw  and  nuilar  bone,  so  that  only  a  few  words  are  here  to  be  added  by  way 
of  summing  up. 

Gunshot  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  face  are  not  frequent  In  none  of 
tlie  recent  wars  bave  they  amounted,  according  to  Albert,  to  more  than 
tw(Mity-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  immber  of  injuries.  In  peace  they  are  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  gunshot  wounds  from  within  the  mouth,  inflicted 
by  suicides.  In  these  cases  marked  swelling  ensues  and  both  jaws  may  be 
shattei-ed.  The  greatest  nmtilations  are  caused  by  bombs  and  the  like.  I 
treated  a  French  soldier  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  upper  and  lower  jaws  had  been  so  torn  away  by  a  grenade  that  the 
mouth  was  changed  into  a  huge  cavity.  After  partial  recovery  the  patient 
was  removed  to  a  French  hospital,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  learn  whether 
his  recovery  was  complete.  If  the  antrum  is  entered,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  the  ball  remains  there  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  In  treating  of  in- 
juries to  the  skull  we  have  already  emphasized  the  difficulty  of  arresting 
haMiiorrha<re  from  the  internal  maxillary  and  the  deep  temi)oral  arteries 
cau.sed  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  i-egion  of  the  temporal  and  spheno-max- 
illary  fos.s;e.  Sei'ondary  luemorrhage  is  here  also  greatly  to  be  feared,  and 
when  it  can  not  Ir»  arrested  by  compression  and  styptics,  nothing  remains 
but  to  li<!:at<^  tin*  carotid,  or  tie  thes(^  arteries  at  the  seat  of  tlie  injury,  by  re- 
st^'tiiipT  tlie  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.  Primary  resections  of  the  jaw  which 
wen»  formerly  so  often  iierformetl  in  treating  gunshot  wounds  of  the  bones 
of  th(^  face  are  very  ])ro]x»rly  no  hmger  customary.  These  wounds  are  to  be 
ti-eated  antiseptically  and  as  conservatively  as  possible,  according  to  general 
rules.  Particular  attention  nmst  l>e  paid  to  jK)ssible  hiemorrhage,  to  suitable 
nourishment  (by  means,  it  may  be.  of  the  stomach  tube),  to  cleansing  the 
mouth,  etc.  Tracheotomy  nuiy  l>e  necessary  on  account  of  opdema  of  the 
glottis. 

§  4r>.  Dislocation  of  the  Lower  Jaw.— Dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw 

occurs,  almost  witliout  exception,  from  behind  forward  (Fig.  197).  It 
is  caused  l)y  the  slipping  forward  of  the  condyloid  process  over  the 
eniinentia  articuhiris  of  tlie  <;lenoid  cavity.  This  may  happen  when 
the  mouth  is  oj)ened  widely,  in  gaping,  for  example,  screaming,  vom- 
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iting,  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  or  the  introduction  of  a,  stomach 
tulie.  It  may  also  be  cauBed  by  a  kick  or  blow  from  without  when 
the  mouth  is  open,  or,  again,  hy  force 
from  within  the  month.  After  the  con- 
dyle has  slipped  forward,  it  is  firmly  held 
in  front  of  the  eminentia  articularis  by 
the  tense  lateral  ligamenfa;  and  the  mas- 
aeter  and  external  pterygoid  muscles. 
The  ooronoid  procesB  also  Itecomee  caught 
sometimes  in  the  temporal  and  masseter 
musc-les,  and  this  circumstance  may  eon- 
tribute  to  the  fixation  of  the  dislocated 
jaw.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  no  rent  in  the 
capsule,  Maisonnenve  maintaining  that  it 
never  occurs.  This  is  the  ouly  complete  traumatic  dislocation  without 
a  rent.  The  accessory  ligaments  also,  especially  the  internal  lateral 
and  etylo-maxillary,  do  not  become  ruptured  as  a  rule. 

Ah  rp^rdn  the  anatomy  of  the  t«niporo-maxillarj  articulation,  it  should 
be  reiiiciiiLicred  that  there  is  an  iiiterarticular  flbro-curtilaKe  between  the  gle- 
noid cavity  and  the  condyle,  whose  upper  surface  is  conformed  to  the  emi- 
nentia articularis  of  the  temporal  hone  and  the  under  surface  to  the  articular 
surface  of  the  condyloid  process  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  capsule  of  the 
temporo-maxillftry  articulation  in  intimately  blended  witli  the  edge  of  this 
intt-rarticular  ligament,  so  that  there  are  two  joint  cavities,  an  upper  and  a 
lower. 

Dislocations  of  the  lower  jaw  are,  generally  speaking,  rare,  forming, 
according  to  Alltert,  but  one  and  a  half  per  cent  of  all  the  disloca- 
tions that  occur.  They  are  more  frequently  bilateral  than  imllateral. 
Aec-oriiing  to  Malgaigne,  fiftv-fonr  out  of  seventy-six  were  bilateral. 
Tt  is  a  characteristic  of  these  dislocations  that  they  are  more  frequent 
with  women  than  with  men.  Sometimes  the  dislocation  is  habitual — 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  some  persons  in  wjioui  it  occurs  more  or  less 
fretjuently  as  the  result  of  comi>aratively  trivial  force,  J"uch  ]>ersonB 
are  obliged  to  lie  constantly  on  their  guard  against  opening  the  mouth 
verj'  wide.  This  habitual  dislocation  is  sometimes  the  result  of  defect- 
ive development  of  both  jaws,  with  projection  forward  of  the  lower 
jaw  (F.  Ileuckeroth).  Tliis  defective  development  of  the  jaws  is  also 
noticc<l  after  premature  lose  or  extraction  of  the  milk  teeth,  particu- 
larly the  molars. 

The  symptoms  of  bilateral  forward  dislocations  are  so  <'haracteriBtic 
that  they  are  recognised  at  first  glance  (Fig.  IW).  The  mouth  is  opened 
and  can  not  be  closed  again.     It  is  usually  nut  so  widely  opened  as  in 
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Fig.  lys,  but  only  half  way.  The  chin,  teeth,  and  angles  of  the  jaw 
are  pushed  forward  correspondingly.  The  jaw  ie  held  faet  in  its  ah- 
normal  position,  the  cheeks  are  flattened  and  lengthened,  a  correspond- 
ing depression  is  felt  in  front  'of  tlie  tragus,  in  the  situation  of  the 
temporo-inaxillary  articulation,  and  in  front  of  this  is  the  condyloid 


Wlien  but  one  side  is  dislocated  tlie  symptoms  are  not  so  marked. 
Here  again  the  half-opened  mouth  can  not  be  closed.  The  chin  is 
pushed  toward  the  uninjured  side,  and  it  is  only  on  the  dislocated  side 
that  one  feels  the  depression  at  the  site  of  the  temporo-maxillar}' 
articulation  and  the  condyloid  process,  which  has  been  puslied  forward. 

The  treatment  of  these  dislocations  consists  in  their  reduction  in  the 
following  manner :  The  patient  sits  in  a  cliair  and  his  head  is  firmly 
held  by  the  liands  of  an  assistant  placed  on  botli  sides  in  the  vicinity  of 
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the  ears.  The  head  r'hoiijd  lie  tnmed  a  little  upward.  The  Burgeon, 
Btandin<;  in  front  of  the  patient,  then  seizes  the  lower  jaw  in  such  a 
way  that  both  thumbs  are  laid  upoTi  the  molar  teeth,  while  the  otlier 
fingers  clasp  the  jaw  outside  and  undenienth  (see  Fig.  199).  The  jaw 
is  then  pressed  dowTiward  with  the  thumbs,  the  chin  soiiiewliat  raised, 
and  the  jaw  simultaneously  pressc<l  l>a('kward.  The  thumbs  mast  be 
quickly  witlnlniwii  from  the  mouth,  or  tlicy  may  he  bitten  when  the 
jaws  sua])  together.  If  the  object  is  not  accomplished  in  this  way  it 
is  well,  in  cane  of  bilatenil  dislocation,  to  attempt  reduction  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The  coronoid  process  is  BOmetimes 
firndy  <-au<;lit,  iu  which  case  one  should  try  to  accomplish  tlie  redaction 
by  ]>re:iKiiig  the  coroiioid  process  backward.  Success  is  sometimes  eaoly 
attained  in  this  way  (Muisonneuve,  Kelaton,  Busch). 
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Immediate  success  generally  attends  tlie  method  first  mentioned, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  even  experienced  surgeons  fail.  These 
are  usually  dislocations  that  are  complicated  by  a  narrow  rent  in  the 
capsule  or  by  fractures.  In  these  severe  cases  the  patient  should  be 
ansesthetized.  If  reduction  can  not  then  be  accomplished,  the  site  of 
the  dislocation  must  be  exposed  aseptically,  and  after  the  obstacles  have 
been  removed  reposition  will  be  possible.  Resection  of  the  condyloid 
process  has  also  proved  successful.  A  similar  course  should  be  taken 
in  treating  old  dislocations. 

One  case  of  habitual  dislocation,  which  had  recurred  about  three 
hundred  times  within  a  year,  was  permanently  cured  by  Genzmer  by 
injections  of  the  tincture  of  iodine.  Patients  with  habitual  dislocation 
often  bring  the  jaw  back  into  place  themselves  by  the  proper  manipula- 
tions. Sometimes  even  a  first  dislocation  is  treated  by  the  patient 
himself,  or  by  one  unacquainted  with  surgery,  the  reduction  being  ac- 
complished by  a  blow  upon  the  chin. 

After  the  condyle  has  been  successfully  brought  back  into  place, 
the  lower  jaw  should  be  firmly  held  against  the  upper  jaw  by  means 
of  a  bandage,  and  the  patient  should  take  liquid  food  only.  P'or  some 
time  afterward  care  must  be  taken  not  to  open  the  mouth  too  wide, 
as  a  recurrence  easily  takes  place,  and  the  dislocation  may  become 
habitual. 

In  case  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  not  reduced,  functional  dis- 
turbances are  generally  somewhat  alleviated  spontaneously,  so  that  the 
jaw  l)ecomes  movable  and  the  patient  can  chew  with  the  molars.  The 
forward  displacement,  however,  or,  in  case  only  one  side  is  dislocated,  the 
lateral  displacement,  usually  persists.  The  mouth  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be 
entirely  closed.    Complete  spontaneous  reduction  seldom  occurs. 

Rare  cases  are  found  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  (re- 
troglenoid  luxation),  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
meatus.  This  may  result  from  a  kick,  for  example,  or  a  blow  upon  the 
chin  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 

The  symptoms  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw,  compli- 
cated by  fracture  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
are  a  corresponding  narrowing  or  complete  occlusion  of  the  meatus, 
bleeding  from  the  ear,  and  escape  of  a  sero-mucous  fluid  from  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  giving  rise,  perhaps,  to  the  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the  base 
of  the  skull,  accompanied  by  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  The 
mouth  is  likewise  partially  opened,  but  the  lower  teeth  are  behind  the 
upper  ones.  Isolated  fracture  through  the  glenoid  cavity  and  anterior 
wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  without  simultaneous  dislocation 
of  the  jaw,  also  occurs  (see  §  9). 
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Still  more  rare  are  simple  backward  dislocations  and  subluxations  of 
the  lower  jaw  without  simultaneous  fracture  (Croker,  King,  Thiem,  F. 
Steiner).  F.  Steiner  has  collected  from  literature  fifteen  cases  of  back- 
ward dislocation  and  subluxation  of  the  lower  jaw.  This  dislocation  arises 
from  gaping,  from  violently  pressing  the  teeth  together,  from  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  temporal  muscle,  from  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  lower 
jaw,  etc.  In  these  simple  backward  dislocations  the  condyloid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw  rests  behind  a  small  tubercle  (tuberculum  tympani- 
cum)  on  the  inferior  wall  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  in  front  of 
the  mastoid  process,  and  external  to  the  styloid  process.  This  cavity 
(the  fossa  tympanico-stylomastoidea),  in  which  the  dislocated  condyle 
rests,  is,  according  to  Thiem,  much  more  roomy  in  women  than  in  men. 
Complete  dislocation  is  therefore  almost  impossible  in  the  male  sex, 
though  two  cases  have  been  observed  (F.  Steiner). 

Backward  dislocations  are  reduced  by  drawing  the  lower  jaw  for- 
ward and  downward,  and  by  sinmltaneous  pressure  upon  the  condyle 
in  the  same  direction.  If  the  dislocation  is  bilateral,  reduction  is  made 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.  The  fragments  that  are  dis- 
placed in  the  direction  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  are  brought 
into  their  proper  position  by  means  of  dressing  forceps  or  the  Uke,  and 
then  the  meatus  is  packed  with  sterilized  iodoform  gauze.  Anchylosis 
of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  has  sometimes  resulted,  and  this 
is  best  remedied  l)y  resection  of  the  condyloid  process. 

§  47.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Teeth  and  Onmi. — Before  speaking 
in  detail  of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  we  shall  review  certain  anatomical 
and  ])hysiological  facts  relating  to  the  teeth,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  studying  the  pathology  and  therapy  of  these 
diseases. 

Man  has,  as  is  well  klK)v^^l,  thirty -two  teoth  ;  but  since  the  last  molars — the 
wisdom  teeth,  so  called — are  often  wanting?,  it  is  more  correct  to  give  from 
tweiity-ei<^lit  to  thirty  as  the  average  nuinl^er. 

Each  tooth  consists  of  the  crown,  which  projects  into  the  mouth  ;  tlie  necl\ 
which  is  inclosed  hy  the  edge  of  the  gum  ;  and,  lastly,  the  root,  embedded  in 
tlie  alv€M)lns.  Tlie  teeth  of  each  jaw  are  divided,  according  to  their  form  and 
]H)sition.  into  four  incisors,  and  on  each  side  one  canine,  two  bicuspids,  and 
tliree  molai-s.  Th(»  last  of  the  molars  is  the  wisdom  tooth,  so  called.  The 
canines,  on  account  of  tlieir  position  below  the  eye,  are  also  called  eye-teetli, 
and  tlie  laity  very  often  falsely  attribute  diseases  of  the  eye  to  their  extraction. 

Eiich  tooth  is  coniix)s<'d,  fii'st  of  the  enamel ;  secondly,  of  the  tooth  sub- 
stance ])roiHM*,  the  ivory  or  dentine  :  thirdly,  of  the  cement;  and,  fourthly,  of 
the  pulp  (se(»  Fijr.  200).  As  is  setMi  from  the  accompanying  illustration,  the 
enamel  covei^s  the  ci'own  of  the  t(K)th,  grows  thinner  as  it  approaches  the 
n<'ck,  and  then  <cases  with  a  sharply  delined  iKMxler.  The  enamel  consists 
of  minute  hexagonal  rcnls,  which  converge  toward  the  axis  of  the  tooth.    The 
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Pio.  SOO.—Lonptudinal 
Bection  of  a  tooth : 
E^  enamel ;  i>,  den- 
tine ;  /*  pulp-cavity ; 
and  C^  cement. 


outer  surface  of  the  enamel  is  covered  with  a  structureless  memhrane,  which 
is  a  product  of  the  connective-tissue  dentinal  sac  and  the  meuibrana  pra*- 
formativa,  which  is  epithelial  in  origin. 

Dentine  forms  the  body  proper  of  the  tooth.    It  consists  of  dental  tubuli, 
which  run  from  the  pulp  cavity  to  the  periphery,  and  there  divide  and  anasto- 
mose with  one  another.    The  dental  tubuli  contain  the  dentinal  fibres  or 
fibrillar.     Between  the  dentine  and  the  cement  is  the 
globular  layer,  so  called,  which  consists  of  spherical 
bodies  with  free  spaces  between,  the  so-called  inter- 
globular spaces. 

The  cement  forms  the  outer  layer  of  the  root.  It 
begins  on  the  neck  of  the  tooth  and  grows  thicker  a.s  it 
a]>proaches  the  root  It  is  the  softest  part,  and  consists, 
like  bone,  of  concentric  lamellae  and  bone  cells.  The 
cement  forms  during  the  entire  life,  whereas  the  den- 
tine and  enamel  do  not  The  latter  are  to  be  regardeil 
as  completed  structures. 

Tlie  pulp  is  the  tooth's  organ  of  nutrition  and  sen- 
sation. It  consists  of  fibrillary  connective  tissue  with 
interposed  cells,  mostly  spindle-shaped,  and  of  numer- 
ous vessels  and  nerves.  A  distinction  is  made  between 
the  crown  pulp  and  the  root  pulp,  which  extends  into 
each  root  of  the  tooth.  The  outer  layer  of  the  pulp 
consists  of  odontoblasts. 

The  periosteum,  or  peridentium,  lies  between  the  alveolus  and  the  root. 
It  is  connected  with  the  pulp,  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw,  and  the  gum. 

The  gum  (gingiva),  the  extension  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
has  a  very  rich  blood  supply,  but  a  comparatively  poor  nerve  supply.  It  sur- 
rounds the  neck  of  the  tooth. 

Tlie  nerves  of  the  teeth  have  their  origin  in  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  the 
uppc*r  teeth  being  supplied  by  branches  of  the  infraorbital  and  the  lower  teeth 
by  the  inferior  dental.  The  arteries  for  the  upper  and  lower  teeth  come  from 
tlie  internal  maxillary*. 

For  the  preparation  of  microscopic  sections  of  teeth,  together  with  the 
soft  parts,  Weil  suggests  that  a  part  of  the  crown  or  root  be  removed,  laid 
ill  Mullers  fluid,  then  in  a  solution  of  chroniosmic  acid  or  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury', and  hanlened  in  alcohol. 

Development  of  the  Teeth.— The  first  rudiment  of  the  teeth  appears  at 
about  the  fifth  month  of  fcptal  life,  and  consists  in  an  aggregation  of  epithe- 
lial cells,  the  so^salled  dental  ridge.  The  enamel  germ  (Kolliker)  then  pushes 
itself  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  substance  of  the  jaw  in  the  form  of  a  solid 
iiiaxsof  cells,  and  tlie  connective-tissue  papilla  or  dentine  germ  grows  toward 
it  While  the  enamel  germ  and  that  of  the  dentine  change  into  enamel,  and 
dentine  after  the  differentiation  of  their  cells,  the  dentinal  sac  surrounds  the 
rudimentary  tooth  in  the  fonn  of  a  connective-tissue  covering. 

Tlie  first  dentition— that  is,  the  appearance  of  the  milk  teeth  in  the  mouth 
of  the  child — is  usually  as  follows:  First  come  the  centnil  incisors  of  the 
lower  jaw,  when  the  child  is  from  six  to  eight  months  old.  From  two  to 
four  weeks  later  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  uppt»r  jaw  api)ear.    The  lower 
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lateral  incisors  follow  somewhere  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  month,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  the  upper  ones.  Somewhere  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six- 
teenth month  the  child  cuts  the  lower  anterior  molars,  between  the  fifteenth 
and  the  twentieth  month  the  lower  canines,  and  between  the  twentieth  and 
thirtieth  month  the  lower  posterior  molars.  The  corresponding  upper  teeth 
follow,  in  ea<:h  case,  in  from  two  to  four  weeks.  For  a  child  to  have  the 
lower  incisors  at  birth  is  a  rare  exception.  Schelf  mentions  as  examples 
Richard  III,  Mazarin,  Louis  XIV,  and  Mirabeau. 

The  number  of  temporary  teeth  is  twenty.  These  should  also  be  carefully 
cared  for  and  ti'eated. 

The  eniption  of  the  temporary  teeth  is  attended  with  a  certain  amount 
of  pain  and  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  When  chil- 
dren are  passing  through  the  so-called  "  teething  "  periods  there  is  sometimes 
considerable  disturbance  of  health,  but  this  has  been  nmch  exaggerated. 
Diarrhoea,  coughing,  suppuration  of  the  jaws  and  gums,  diseases  of  the  skin, 
systemic  diseases,  etc.,  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  the  cutting  of  the 
teeth.  I  do  not  deny,  however,  that  reflex  convulsions  may  occur.  It  is  well, 
sometimes,  when  the  cutting  is  difficult,  to  lessen  the  irritation  and  help  the 
eruption  of  the  tooth  by  means  of  an  incision. 

The  loss  of  the  milk  teeth  and  the  api)earance  of  the  permanent  teeth 
usually  begin  in  the  seventh  year.  As  is  well  known,  however,  the  perma- 
nent teeth  are  in  process  of  development  while  the  milk  teeth  are  still  pres- 
ent. The  eruption  of  the  permanent  teeth  Ijegins  with  the  appearance  of  the 
first  pennanent  molar  on  each  side  behind  the  second  temporary  molar,  first 
in  the  lower  and  then  in  the  upper  jaw.  The  other  teeth  appear  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  the  lower  teeth  in  each  case  appearing  first :  In  the  eightli  and 
ninth  year  come  the  middle  incisors,  in  the  tenth  year  the  first  bicuspid,  in 
the  eleventh  year  the  canine,  in  the  twelfth  year  the  second  bicuspid,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  year  the  second  molars.  Tlien  comes  an  interval.  The  last 
four  teeth,  the  ba(;k  molars  or  wisdom  teeth,  appear,  as  a  rule,  between  the 
sixteenth  and  twenty-fourth  year,  sometimes  much  later.  They  often  come 
only  in  part,  on  one  side,  for  instance,  and  they  are  sometimes  absent  alto- 
gether. 

The  cutting  of  the  wisdom  tet^th  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  severe  irri- 
tation {(t)i(jina  dent  aria).  It  is  often  niH?essary  to  incise  the  sensitive  mucous 
nieni})rane  which  covei's  the  tooth,  or  to  remove  it  altogether  by  the  use  of 
the  cautery. 

S<»venty-live  per  cent  of  all  persons  have  trouble  between  their  eighteenth 
and  thirtieth  yeai-s,  accoitling  to  Magilot,  in  cutting  the  lower  wisdom  tooth 
(thinl  molar).  This  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the 
gums  and  the  ]H»ri<)steuni,  the  tonsils,  the  pharynx,  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
(gingivitis,  stomatitis,  tonsilitis,  pharyngiti.s.  difliculty  in  swallowing  [angina 
(leutan'al  periostitis,  ostitis,  etc.).  In  case  of  suppurative  ])eriostitis  and  osti- 
tis, the  wisdom  to«4h  must  1h^  extracted.  The  difficulty  in  cutting  the  third 
molar  always  results  from  a  disproportion  betwe(»n  the  size  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  and  the  aniomit  of  space  left  on  the  jaw.  Inflammation  ensues. 
which  is  intensified  and  extended  by  microbic  infection,  especially  when  the 
mouth  is  unclean,  and  suppuration  may  rt^sult. 

Statements  concerning  the  api)earance  of  a  third  dentition  in  old  age  be- 
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long  to  the  realm  of  fable.  If  an  apparent  third  eruption  takes  place  in 
later  life,  it  is  really  only  a  delayed  cutting  of  the  permanent  teeth. 

The  change  from  one  detention  to  the  other  takes  place  as  follows :  The 
crowns  of  the  permanent  teeth  grow  upward,  and  by  pressure  cause  absorp- 
tion of  the  roots  of  the  first  teeth,  so  that  the  latter  an*  loosened,  and  gradu- 
ally pushed  upward  till  they  fall  out  of  themselves. 

Disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  teeth  are  manifold.  I  mention 
only  the  excessive  and  deficient  formation  of  crown  and  root,  bends  and  dis- 
tortions of  the  same,  coalescence  with  adjoining  teeth,  tumours  (odoiitomata), 
anomalous  position  of  the  teeth,  superfluous  teeth,  the  formation  of  t<K)  few 
teeth,  etc.  Superfluous  teeth  are,  as  a  rule,  outside  the  regular  row,  though 
they  may  stand  in  a  line  with  the  others.  Five  or  six  incisors,  for  example, 
have  been  observed  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  SujK»rtiuous  teeth  also  api)ear 
in  connection  with  a  cleft  jaw%  as  the  result  of  a  splitting  of  the  enamel  germ. 
B.  Sachs  explains  in  this  way  the  appearance  of  the  third  incisors  in  cases  of 
cleft  jaw.  When  the  formation  of  the  teeth  is  defective,  the  upper  canine  or 
the  small  incisors  are  likely  to  be  absent,  and,  most  frequently  of  all,  one  of 
the  wisdom  teeth  is  wanting.  Sometimes  the  missing  tcK)th  is  rt^tained  within 
the  alveolus,  either  because  it  is  abnormally  situated  or  because  the  adjoin- 
ing teeth  are  too  near  together. 

Anomalous  positions  of  the  teeth  are  of  great  practical  importance.  Tliey 
are  generally  due  to  lack  of  room,  the  jaw  being  too  small.  Sometimes  the 
first  teeth  remain  too  long,  or  the  misplaced  tooth  may  be  a  superfluous  one. 
When  the  jaw  is  too  small,  the  entire  row  may,  in  extreme  cases,  be  irregu- 
lar, so  that  the  teeth  stand,  here  and  there,  behind  or  over  each  other,  instead 
of  being  side  by  side.  In  such  cases,  certain  teeth — a  canine  or  a  molar,  for 
example — should  be  extracted,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  others,  esj^ecially 
the  incisors.  If  the  permanent  teeth  come  crookedly,  above  or  b(\side  the 
milk  teeth,  the  necessary  ones  of  the  latter  should  be  extracted,  and  then  the 
permanent  teeth,  with  the  aid,  it  may  be,  of  the  dentist,  brought  into  place. 
I  refer  to  text-books  on  dental  surgery  for  infonnation  concerning  the  tech- 
nique of  bringing  misplaced  teeth  into  position  by  pressure  and  traction. 

Caries  of  the  Teeth. — Of  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  I  mention  fii-st, 
as  most  important,  caries — that  is,  tlie  progressive  destruction  of  the 
enamel,  above  all,  of  the  dentine,  and  least  of  all,  of  the  cement. 
Caries  always  begins  on  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  especially  in  the  region 
of  the  neck  and  in  the  grooves  of  the  crow-ii.  Gray-white,  black,  or 
greenish  spots  usually  form  at  first.  After  destruction  of  the  enamel 
rods  the  work  of  destniction  extends  to  the  dentine  and  here  gradually 
advances. 

Caries  is  due  mainly  to  the  formation  of  an  acid  by  tlie  action  of 
which  the  substance  of  the  tooth  is  decalcified.  It  then  softens  un<l 
crumbles  to  pieces.  According  to  Kle])8,  Miller,  Th.  David,  and  others, 
the  final  cause  of  caries  is  to  be  sought  in  the  presence  of  microbes, 
especially  the  Leptothmx  huccaliM,  As  a  matter  of  fa('t,  the  most  varied 
forms  of  microbes  are  always  found  in  connection  with  caries,  and 
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mould  fungi  as  well.  Garten  has  cultivated  twenty -four  acid-producing 
micro-organifims  from  carious  teeth.  In  addition  to  the  acid-producing 
micro-organisms  there  is  a  second  kind  by  which,  in  the  later  stage  of 
demolition  caused  by  caries,  the  decalcified  material  is  removed.  There 
were  nine,  according  to  Garten,  out  of  the  twenty-four  acid-producing 
micro-organisms  which  liquefied  gelatine — that  is,  which  dissolved  albu- 
min. An  erosion  of  the  enamel  takes  place  first,  and  then  the  dentine 
is  attacked.  Erosions  of  the  enamel  may  also  be  caused  by  mechanical 
means.  It  is  not  yet  known  what  special  acid  is  most  active  in  caries ; 
probably  several  acids  are  concerned.  According  to  Schlenker,  the  cuti- 
cula  dentis  is  decomposed  by  pepsin  and  various  acids — vegetable  acids, 
for  example.  Several  predisposing  influences  play,  at  all  events,  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  development  of  caries.  These  are,  especially,  heredity, 
pregnancy,  severe  constitutional  diseases,  diabetes,  for  example,  tropho- 
neurotic disturbances,  and,  above  all,  uncleanliness.  Hesse  has  observed 
a  peculiar  f  onn  of  caries  in  the  teeth  of  bakers,  on  the  labial  and  buccal 
surfaces,  resulting  from  breathing  in  sugar  dust  ("  sugar  caries  "),  which, 
by  fermentation,  changes  into  an  acid  that  erodes  the  teeth.  Caries  in 
children,  resulting  from  the  use  of  the  nursing  bottle,  is  to  be  explained 
in  the  same  way. 

The  symptoms  of  caries  are  partly  objective,  partly  subjective.  The 
objective  signs  are  discoloration  and  progressive  decay  of  the  diseased 
tooth.  The  subjective  symptoms  usually  appear  only  when  the  caries 
is  more  advanced.  The  tooth  is  generally  sensitive  first  to  differences 
of  temperature.  As  the  process  approaches  the  pulp  more  actual  pain 
is  felt.  The  exposed  dentine,  bared  of  enamel,  can  occasion  violent 
toothache,  inasmuch  as  the  exposed  dentinal  fibres  within  the  dental 
tubules  transmit  to  the  pulp  the  effects  of  injurious  influences  from 
without,  such  as  changes  of  temperature,  mechanical  and  chemical  irri- 
tation, and  especially  sweetness  or  acidity  of  the  food.  Later,  how- 
ever, the  exposed  dentine  is  less  sensitive  because  the  dentinal  fibres 
and  dental  tubules  are  destroyed  and  the  communication  with  the  pulp 
is  interrupted.  If  the  pulp  cavity  is  opened  and  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
pain  may  be  excruciating.  After  the  opening  of  the  pulp  cavity  there 
often  ensues,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  pathogenic  microl>es, 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pulp  (purulent  pulpitis),  which  may 
extend  to  the  periosteum  of  the  root  and  alveolus  and  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  jaw.  In  the  latter  case  a  so-called  alveolar  abscess  en- 
sues. The  diseased  tooth  must  then  be  removed,  as  otherwise  a  fistula 
results  and  progressive  necrosis  of  the  bone  may  follow.  Spreading 
suppurative  processes  of  this  kind  not  infreciuently  break  tlirough  into 
the  antrum  of  Ilighniore  and  give  rise  to  empyema  of  the  latter.     I 
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once  operated  upon  a  very  extensive  empyema  of  the  antrum  caused 
in  this  way,  accompanied  by  partial  necrosis  of  its  walls.  The  patient 
was  in  great  danger  of  death  from  pysemia  because  the  dentist  had  not 
provided  suflSciently  for  the  escape  of  the  great  amount  of  pus  that  had 
c6llected  and  of  the  sequestrum.  In  another  case  I  saw  a  septic  phleg- 
mon of  the  neck  result  from  an  alveolar  abscess.  I  was  called  too  late. 
The  patient  died  of  sepsis  on  the  second  day  of  treatment,  in  spite  of 
free  incisions  and  drainage.  Extensive  suppurative  inflammation  was 
found  in  the  lungs. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  progressive  suppuration  does  not  attend 
caries,  but  a  chronic,  non-suppurative  inflammation  with  the  formation 
of  granulations,  as  a  result  of  which  the  pulp  is  more  or  less  shut  off. 
Thus  by  obliteration  of  the  contents  of  the  pulp  cavity  teeth  may  be 
lost  without  pain.  This  chronic,  non-suppurative  inflammation  may, 
however,  at  any  moment,  in  consequence  of  microbic  infection,  lead  to 
acute  exacerbations. 

The  course  and  prognosis  of  caries  are  good  if  it  is  discovered  early, 
while  the  pulp  and  periosteum  are  still  intact.  If  the  pulp  cavity  has 
been  opened,  the  suppurative  inflammation  that  has  been  described  may 
follow.  The  course  of  caries  is,  as  a  rule,  slow  ;  sometimes,  however,  it 
is  more  acute  and  reaches  the  pulp  in  a  comparatively  short  time.  A 
tooth  thus  affected  is  always  a  source  of  danger  to  the  neighbouring 
teeth,  caries  being,  so  to  speak,  of  an  infectious  nature.  Hence  it  is 
that  the  process  is  often  found  to  affect  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  two 
teeth.  It  is  on  this  account  all  the  more  important  that  caries  should 
be  discovered  early  and  treated. 

The  treatment  of  caries  of  the  teeth  should  first  of  all,  if  possible, 
be  conservative.  Only  in  extreme  cases,  when  the  process  is  far  ad- 
vanced, should  the  diseased  tooth  be  removed.  To  check  the  progress 
of  caries  and  to  furnish  a  substitute  for  the  destroyed  substance,  resort 
should  be  had,  first  of  all,  to  filling  the  cavity  with  certain  materials. 
The  German  words  plombiren  and  plomhe^  which  are  used  in  this  con- 
nection, are  derived  from  plumbum  (lead),  which  was  formerly  much 
used  for  filling. 

The  Technique  of  fllling  Teeth  belongs  to  the  province  of  dentistry,  and 
the  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  on  this  specialty.  The  following  brief 
remarks  will  suffice  here  :  The  softened  substance  of  the  tooth  is  removed  by 
instruments  adapted  to  cutting  and  boring,  and  the  cavity  is  prepared  for  tlie 
filling.  The  materials  most  used  for  fillings  are  amalgam,  cement,  and  gold. 
By  amalgam  is  meant  a  combination  of  one  or  several  metals  with  mercury. 
The  substance  thus  formed  quickly  hardens.  The  amalgams  most  used  at 
present  contain  gold,  silver,  and  tin.  The  cements  that  are  used  are  semi- 
metallic,  consisting  of  zinc  oxide  and  a  chloride-of-zinc  solution.     They  are 
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not  su  durable  us  amalgam  and  f!^>lil,  but  they  arc  ie»s  iiotirrnbtp,  hn  thvy 
be  iiiaile  lo  coirespoiid  with  the  tootli  in  culonr.  Qold  is  lined  in  tlir  rinn 
gold  fdil  (gold  leaf)  and  as  crystal  or  sponge  gold,  (iold  iH  expensiTr,  It 
tnie,  but  it  IK  8  must  excellent  and  durable  material  for  lilliiig,  II  c«n  1 
used  only  for  cavities  whose  wtills  are  etroug  enough  to  stand  lUe  prma 
which  is  necessary  in  filling  with  guld.  Tin  foil  ih.  no  far  as  I  know,  litl 
used  at  present,  and  lead  foil  not  ut  all. 

Tin  foil  is  inserted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  soft  j;olii  niuU^ria).  but  wi 
less  pressure.  It  fits  itself  admirably  to  the  walls  uf  the  cavity,  aiid.  mi  ■ 
count  of  its  eheapnesB.  is  well  suited  for  the  use  of  beginners  who  wish 
learn  the  art  of  filling  with  gold. 

Hill's  filling  is  a  preparation  of  gutta-p«>rcha,  used  either  as  a  t^mp 
rary  filling  or  to  protect  teeth  which  are  very  sonailive  from  tiie  action,  U 
the  time  being,  of  injurious  influences  from  without.     It  the  pulp  cavity 
been  opened  as  the  result  of  caries,  it  slioulrf,  if  still  nnulTectcM].  Iw  cov* 
with  a  "cap,"  and  the  tilling  placed  over  thia     If,  however,  th«  pulpca' 
isalreaily  diseased  it  should  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of  i-uustics  (so-caUrd  "  kt] 
ing  the  nerve"),  eleaned  out,  and  filled.    Teeth  thuN  filled,  though  without 
pulp  cavity,  may  perfonn  their  function  for  a  long  time. 

Diseases  of  the  Ptilp  Cavity.  —  One  of  the  inoel  f rf^tguent  < 
tiHilliui  he  iH  tlic  ujit'niiig  uf  tlie  pulp  cavity  as  tlie  result  of  {■aria 
and  its  consequent  exposure  to  the  action  of  liarmfiil  inflncnt'Ci-  fro 
witliout,  08p«cially  that  of  microtres.  However,  as  we  liave  olrew] 
seen,  the  dentine,  exp«i6ed  through  the  lose  of  it&  enamel,  riiay,  I 
means  of  the  dentinal  fihres  in  the  dental  tnbuli,  carry  over  to  the  u 
ejEposed  pulp  the  effects  of  injurious  influent.^  (diiferences  of  tpsnpcr^ 
ture,  mechauieal  and  chemical  action),  and  also  occasion  pain,  Tliisi 
especially  true  of  the  exposed  dentine  at  the  neck  of  the  tooth  iwhei 
there  is  no  enamel),  when  the  gum  recedes  in  conwqucncc  of  filHorii 
tion  of  tlie  alveolar  process,  The  pain  in  this  case  is  very  chani 
istic.  It  begins  suddenly,  tlie  moment  the  injnrinns  influence  in  i 
work,  and  ceases  simultaneously  with  the  distnrbing  cause.  The  <]eE 
tine  loses  its  heniiitivenees  later,  as  has  l>een  said,  becau^  the  ahnrnke 
dentinal  fibres  and  dental  tnbules  no  longer  transmit  the  eSvct^  ( 
the  disturbing  influence  to  the  pulp  cavity.  When  the  pulp  has  Ix* 
exposed  in  conseiiuencc  of  caries,  and  is  not  ahnt  off  by  the  fomiatia 
of  gramilatione,  it  frequently  liecomea  acutely  inflamed,  partly  fro 
microbto  infection  and  partly  from  pnrely  chemical  irritation.  IntUm 
(nation  of  the  pulp  sometimes  occurs  also  in  teeth  tlint  have  been  tilled 
in  consequence,  for  example,  of  the  breaking  tlirough  of  it«  very  i 
covering. 

Acute  intlammation  of  thr  pulp  lacute  pulpitin)  is  cliarncteritei]  by  n 
iwvrrp  pain,  which  is  frequently  not  confined  to  the  diseased  tootli,  but  Mpra 
tu  the  neighbouring  teeth  and  tu  all  the  branches  of  the  Hftli  nerve  nf  t 
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affected  side  of  the  head,  or  even  of  the  entire  face.  In  this  case  a  careful 
search  for  caries  must  be  made  with  the  mirror,  especiaHy  upon  the  surfaces 
that  are  in  contact,  in  order  to  find  the  right  tooth.  Sometimes  the  inflamed 
and  swollen  pulp  tissue  bulges  out.  The  pain  may,  moreover,  l>e  caused  by 
tumours  in  the  pulp  cavity  without  the  appearance  of  anything  abnormal  on 
the  outside. 

Acute  pulpitis  may  pass  into  the  chronic  form,  which  runs  its  course  w^ith 
little  or  no  pain.  In  other  cases  this  is  the  form  in  which  pulpitis  begins, 
and  it  may  or  may  not  be  attended  with  painful  exacerbations.  Teeth 
affected  by  caries  may  thus  wholly  disappear  without  pain.  Occasionally 
polyxK>us,  vascular  outgrowths  of  the  pulp  protrude  into  the  mouth.  This 
hap(>ens,  for  example,  in  decayed  molars,  chewing  being  frequently  inter- 
fered with.     The  tooth  must  be  extracted  in  such  cases,  if  it  can  not  be  filled. 

Pulpitis,  in  other  cases,  goes  on  to  suppuration  (purulent  pulpitis).  The 
amount  of  pus  is  very  variable,  and  the  suppuration  often  spreads,  as  has  been 
already  said,  to  the  periosteum  and  gum. 

Treatment  of  Pulpitit. — The  first  indication  in  the  treatment  of  pul- 
pitis is  to  relieve  the  pain.  To  this  end  narcotics  are  used.  Mor- 
phine, eliloroform,  or  tincture  of  opium  are  dropped  upon  a  piece 
of  cotton  and  put  into  the  diseased  tooth.  Popow  recommends  a 
one-twentieth-per-cent  solution  of  permanganate  of  potasli  as  very 
effective  in  tootliache.  Better  than  this  is  a  thorough  disinfection 
of  the  pulp  cavity  by  the  application  of  arsenic  paste  and  pure 
carbolic  acid.  Arsenious  acid  works  very  quickly,  with  or  without 
carbolic  acid.  Arsenic  paste  generally  consists  of  one  part  arsenious 
acid,  three  parts  morphine,  and  a  little  creosote.  The  tooth  is  deprived 
of  its  sensitiveness  (so-called  "  nerve-killing")  by  pressing  into  the  cavity 
a  bit  of  this  paste  al)out  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin.  As  a  protection 
against  outside  influences,  cotton,  or,  better,  wax  or  tooth  resin  (a  solu- 
tion of  mastic  in  ether  or  of  sandarac  in  alcohol)  may  be  used.  The 
pain  is  increased  by  the  action  of  arsenic  paste  and  carbolic  acid,  but 
it  soon  disappears.  Good  results  also  follow  the  use,  first,  of  a  mix- 
ture of  carbolic  acid  and  tannin,  and  then  of  arsenic  paiste  (Witzel). 
According  to  Scheff,  arsenic  paste  should  be  used  when  the  exposed 
pulp  is  inflamed  as  a  whole,  but  in  milder  cases,  when  the  inflammation 
affects  only  a  part  of  the  pulp,  he  prefers  carbolic  acid.  The  treatment 
with  carbolic  acid  or  arsenic  paste  may  be  repeated  after  a  day  or  two 
if  necessary. 

After  the  inflamed  pulp  cavity  has  lost  its  sensitiveness,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  carbolic  acid  or  arsenic  paste,  it  is  care- 
fully exposed  and  cauterized  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  cauterized 
part,  "  capped  "  with  a  protecting  cover — e.  g.,  with  phenol  cement. 
Over  this  is  placed  the  filling  of  amalgam  or  other  material.  Any  ex- 
posed pulp  cavity,  though  it  be  not  inflamed,  should  be  covered  in  this 
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-  way,  as  a  protection  againtit  tlie  pressure  of  the  filling.  Where  there 
is  a  general  inflammation  and  euppnration  of  the  pulp,  tlie  latter  sbimlil 
be  entirely  removed  by  the  use  of  arseiiif  paste,  and  the  tooth  tlico 
filled,  after  careful  disinfei-tion  of  the  entire  pulp  cavity  within. 

If  a  piilpitiB  has  led  to  an  alveolar  ahsoess,  the  tooth  must  be  cs- 
tracted  as  soon  as  possible. 

For  tiimonrB  of  the  pulp  cavity,  see  page  322. 

Brief  mention  sliould  here  be  made  of  the  fact  that  with  inercannf; 
age  the  pulp  eavity,  as  a  rule,  constantly  becomes  amaller,  in  oonw' 
quence  of  proliferation  uf  the  dentine.  (Calcification  aud  fatty  aod 
colloid  degeneration  of  the  pulp  are  also  sometimes  observed. 

Dental  and  Alveolar  PeiiOBtitis, — The  pcrio^enm  of  the  roots  and 
of  the  alveoli  are  in  close  contact.  They  are  both  well  supplied  witli 
vessels  and  nerves,  so  that  when  inflamed  they  canse  great  pain. 
Acnte  periostitis  occurs  especially  after  inflammation  and  suppuration 
of  the  pulp  cavity,  caused  by  caries ;  or  the  reverse  may  take  place, 
acnte  inflammation  of  the  gum  and  acute  periostitis  appearing  first, 
and  then  extending  secondarily  to  the  pulp  cavity. 

It  is  characteristic  of  acute  periostitis  that  the  teeth,  in  consec]aenc« 
of  the  inliltration  and  exudation  in  the  alveoli,  are,  as  it  were,  lifted 
out.  The  patient  asserts  that  one  tooth  is  longer  or  higher  tJian  the 
otliera.  The  pain  is  increased  by  touching  the  tooth  and  liy  chewing. 
If  suppuration  results,  there  may  l>e  a  considerable  rise  in  temperature. 
There  are  several  directions  in  which  the  pus  may  work  its  way  out- 
ward— e.  g.,  along  the  periosteum  of  the  root  imd  neck  of  the  tooth,  or 
through  the  alveolar  process  and  gnm.  Hefore  breaking  through  the 
gum,  the  pus  generally  collects  in  the  foriu  of  a  laiger  or  smaller  ali- 
ecess  between  the  bone  and  the  mucons  membrane  (alveolar  abecoai 
or  parulis).  In  case  of  e-Ktensive  inflammation  and  suppuration,  espe- 
cially of  the  molars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wisflom  teeth,  inflain> 
matory  lockjaw  results,  as  a  mie,  so  that  the  inoutli  can  only  l)e  opene<l 
under  anseethesiii  by  the  use  of  Rfiser'*  or  Heisters  mouth  gag. 
After  the  nl>scess  has  opened  spontaneously  or  with  the  aid  uf  an  incu 
sion,  a  corresponding  amount  of  pus  is  evacuated.  Not  infrequently, 
as  we  have  seen,  extensive  suppuration  follows  a  perioetitia,  which 
may  break  through  into  the  antnim  or  into  the  sphono-maxillarj'  fose« 
aa  far  as  the  base  of  the  skull,  followed,  it  may  be,  by  a  fatal  menin- 
gitis, septica'mtji,  or  pyiemia.  A  resultuig  deep  absc^ess  of  tho  neck 
may  also,  na  we  saw  above,  cause  a  fatal  result. 

In  cases  of  suppurative  inflaniniation  of  the  root  of  the  tooth  r  6s- 
tula  often  remains,  after  the  pus  has  broken  through  the  macous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  or  through  the  outer  skin,  wliich  only  closes  after 
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the  extraction  of  the  diseased  tooth  or  root.  These  fistulse  sometimes 
perforate  the  skin  near  the  orbit  and  at  the  inner  canthns,  and  can 
easily  be  mistaken  for  fistulse  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  A  fistula  of  this 
kind  in  the  cheek  may,  at  first  glance,  be  mistaken  for  one  from  the 
salivary  duct.  In  other  cases  the  suppurative  process  descends  toward 
the  neck  and  points  there.  Nicolai  observed  a  fistulous  opening  of 
this  sort  on  the  chest.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  easily  made  by  the  use 
of  a  probe.     The  probe  always  leads  to  the  diseased  tooth. 

Not  infrequently  necroris  of  the  alveolar  process  results  which  is 
usually  circuniscribed.  Since  the  maxillary  bones  are  very  vascular, 
an  apparently  well-developed  necrosis  often  disappears  entirely. 

Chronic  suppuration  of  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  tubercular 
character  is  sometimes  observed. 

Complete  return  to  the  normal  may  occur  at  any  stage  of  an  acute 
periostitis,  even  without  the  formation  of  pus.  Most  frequently,  how- 
ever, suppuration  follows,  with  a  discharge  of  pus  externally. 

The  treatment  of  periostitis  consists,  in  the  begiiming,  before  sup- 
puration is  present,  in  painting  the  gum  with  tincture  of  iodine  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  tooth,  and  in  an  incision  for  drawing  off 
the  blood.  If  a  filled  tooth  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation,  the  filhng 
must  be  removed.  If  the  pain  continues,  the  case  is  probably  one  of 
suppurative  periostitis.  If  suppuration  does  take  place  and  an  abscess 
forms,  extraction  of  the  diseased  tooth  is  indicated,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  the  abscess  should  be  opened  and  cleansing  mouth  washes  of  boric 
acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  or  permanganate  of  potash  used  during  the 
next  few  days.  If  there  is  retention  of  pus,  the  edges  of  the  abscess 
cavity  must,  if  adherent,  be  separated  again  by  means  of  a  probe.  In 
case  the  suppuration  spreads  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  jaw  or  the 
neck,  liberal  incisions  must  be  made,  and,  in  fact,  wherever  pus  is  found 
it  should  be  given  a  free  exit.  In  case  of  empyema  of  the  antrum,  the 
latter  should  be  opened  and  drained,  access  being  gained  either  from 
a  fistula  in  the  alveolar  process,  if  present,  or  from  the  nasal  cavity 
(see  §  49). 

Warm  poultices,  which  were  formerly  thought  so  much  of,  should 
be  entirely  discarded.  It  is  better  to  make  an  incision  at  once,  even 
before  suppuration  has  begun. 

If  there  is  a  fistula,  rapid  healing  generally  follows  the  removal  of 
the  diseased  tooth.  If  extraction,  however,  is  not  sufficient,  the  fistu- 
lous tract  should  be  opened  up  and  scraped  out  with  a  small  sharp 
spoon.  In  case  an  external  fistula  has  become  retracted  to  any  great 
extent  and  causes  a  disfigurement,  it  should  be  removed  by  two  ellip- 
tical incisions  and  the  wound  sutured  with  fine  silk.     If  a  fistula  per- 
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sists  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  tooth,  there  is  probably  necrosis 
of  the  alveolar  process.  In  such  cases  the  spontaneous  separation 
of  the  sequestrum  may  be  awaited,  antiseptic  mouth  washes  being 
used  meanwhile,  or  the  healing  process  may  be  hastened  by  removal  of 
the  necrotic  piece  of  bone  by  means  of  the  chisel.  Exceptional  cases 
have  been  observed,  in  which  such  extensive  necrosis  has  resulted 
from  an  alveolar  abscess  that  all  the  teeth  of  one  side  of  the  jaw 
were  lost. 

Causes  of  Toothache. — So  far  as  the  diseases  of  the  teeth  which  have  been 
described  are  concerned,  tlie  causes  of  toothaclie,  wliich  is  so  prevalent,  are, 
especially,  caries,  witli  exposure  of  the  pulp,  pulpitis,  periostitis,  and  the 
presence  of  tumours  witliin  the  pulp  cavity,  particularly  internal  odoiit- 
oines.  The  exposure  of  the  dentine  by  loss  of  the  enamel  occasions,  as  we 
have  seen,  only  temporary  pain,  resulting  from  ditferences  of  temperature, 
the  influence  of  certain  articles  of  food,  etc.  The  application  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  (1  in  10)  is  very  serviceable  for  these  cases.  For 
toothache  caused  by  caries  and  pulpitis,  Popow  recommends  a  one-tweii- 
tieth-per-cent  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash.  We  have,  however,  al- 
ready discussed  the  treatment  of  toothache  arising  from  the  various  causes 
that  have  been  mentioned. 

Rheumatic  toothache,  so  called,  without  apparent  pathological  changes  in 
the  teeth,  is  not  so  common  as  many  su])pose.  There  is,  no  doubt,  such  a 
thing  as  neuralgia  of  the  teeth,  similar  to  that  of  the  face,  resulting  particu- 
larly from  exostoses  on  the  tip  of  the  root,  and  from  the  above-mentioned 
odont<:)mes  of  the  pulp.  It  is  well  known,  on  the  other  hand,  that  neuralgia 
of  the  second  and  third  "branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  often  been  falsely 
referred  to  disease*  of  the  teeth,  and  that,  acting  under  this  mistake,  one  sound 
tootli  after  another  has  been  extracted  without  giving  relief. 

Tartar.— By  tiirtar  is  understood  a  limy  deposit,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  tlie  n(?ck  of  tlie  tooth — that  is,  near  the  free  edge  of  the  gum.  It 
is  formed  most  abundantly  on  the  teeth  near  the  mouths  of  the  ducts  of  the 
sjilivary  glands — i.  e.,  on  the  upixjr  molars  and  the  lower  incisors.  People 
who  live  luxuriously,  taking  soft  f(Kxl,  are  more  subject  to  tartar,  whereas  the 
biting  of  hard  food  fr(»es  the  Un^h  more  or  less  from  the  deposit  It  is  also 
common  whei-e  there  is  carelessness  about  cleansing  the  teeth. 

Chemically,  tju'lar  is  composed  of  calcium  phospliate  and  carbonate,  to- 
gether with  numerous  ba(rteria  and  mould  fungi.  Its  colour  and  consistence 
vary,  being  usually  white  or  yellowish,  though  brown  or  black  tartar  is 
found,  particularly  among  smokers. 

Tartar  is  injurious  to  the  giuns  and  to  the  teeth,  and  should  therefore  be 
carefully  removed.  It  gradually  ci'owds  the  gum  back,  and,  being  a  foreign 
body,  irritates  it  more  and  more,  until  inflanmiatory  swelling  and  bleeding 
result.  It  also  exen-ises  an  injurious  influence  uj)on  the  alveolus.  The  latter 
Ix^gins  to  wast<\  and  gradually  disappears  until  the  teeth  that  are  involved 
loosen  and  finally  fall  out  if  the  tjirtiir  is  not  removed  in  time.  In  old  people 
the  quantity  is  often  so  great  that  the  teeth,  particularly  the  lower  incisors 
and  the  upi)er  molars,  are,  as  it  wei'e,  cemented  together  by  it 
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fhisclling  instruments  ai-o  used,  tho 
lire  thorough  cleaning  of  tfiu  posterior 


For  removing  tartar,  scraping  oi 
niirmr  being  also  etuploj-cd  so  a«<  to  in 
surfaces  (Fig.  201).    Tlie  proper  pre- 
cautions against  the  formation    of 
tartar  are  careful  cleansing  and  fre- 
quent examination  of  the  teeth. 

As  a  result  of  various  depogitx, 
and  above  all  of  fungi,  green  and 
brown  discol orations  are  found,  par- 
ticularlyon  the  incisors  and  canines. 
The  green  coating  is  caused  princi- 
l>al  )y  by  the  presence  of  mould  fungi. 
Tiiese  deposits,  which  are  most  com- 
mon in  people  wlio  are  uncle,anly  or 
in  poor  health,  adhere  closely  and 
can  not  be  removed  by  the  brush. 
Tlic  discolorations  are  found  mostly 
on  the  enamel  and  the  dentine,  and 
are.  as  we  have  seen,  very  common 
in  ctmnection  with  caries. 

Microbes  may  also  pass  from  tlie 
pulp  cavity  into  the  dental  tubuli.  as 
the  result  of  mycotic  disease  of  the 
former,  and  occasion  bluisb-gray  or 
durk-gmy  discolorations  of  the  teeth. 

Tlie  latter  discoloration  often  occurs  in  connection  with  suppuration  of  the 
pulp  cavity.  The  teeth  are  also  discoloured  is  consequence  of  clinnges  in  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  within  the  dental  tubuli. 

In  case  of  discolorations  of  this  sort,  particularly  when  caused  by  fungi 
up<m  the  enamel  and  dentine,  a  dentist  should  be  consulted  at  any  early 
period,  in  order  that  the  material  may  be  removed  by  suitable  instruments. 
In  this  way  caries  may  often  bo  averted  and  the  tooth  preserved. 

Fractont  of  the  Teeth. — Fractures  of  the  teetli  are  most  frequently 
caused  by  a  kick,  blow,  or  fall,  or  during  extniction.  Transverse,  oblique, 
and  lougitudinal  fractures  are  distiuguit^hed  according  to  the  direction 
of  the  line  of  fracture.  "When  the  separation  is  not  complete  and  the 
pulp  and  periosteum  are  not  too  much  cnisheil  and  torn,  union  inny 
take  place  by  tlie  formation  of  a  callus.  When  a  small  piece  of  the 
t(K>th  is  broken  off,  without  exjKJsing  the  pulp,  the  surface  of  tlie  frac- 
ture should  be  filed  smooth.  If  tho  pulp  is  exposed  in  consequence  of 
the  fracture,  and  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  latter  uniting,  the  pulp 
should  be  capped,  or,  if  infiamed,  destroyed  by  ctuistics  and  filled. 
The  failing  piece  of  the  tooth  can  be  artificially  replaced  later, 

Dialoeation  of  the  Teeth. — £7  dislocation  of  a  tooth  is  meant  its 
complete  or  partial  separation  from  the  alveolus  as  the  result  of  an 
injury — e.  g.,  a  kick  or  fall.     Dislocation  may  be  accompanied  by  frac- 
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tore  of  the  tooth  or  the  alveolus.  Fractures  of  the  alveolus  often  oi 
cur  during  extraction,  particularly  when  there  in  a  bony  anion  betwet 
it  and  the  tootli.  If  the  dielui-Ation  is  iucomplete,  the  tooth  still  remai] 
in  part  withui  the  alveolus,  and  may,  if  brought  back  into  it£  norm 
position,  l>ecoroo  perfectly  firm  again.  Even  where  the  dielocatioa 
complete,  the  tooth  may  heal  in  place  again  within  the  alveolus  if  t] 
latter  is  sufficiently  deep. 

When  reposition  of  a  tooth  (Mitecherlich,  Frcdol,  Weil,  Farrier) 
attempted,  it  in  better  to  reuiove  a  part  uf  the  point  of  the  root,  as  d 
tooth  can  not  Imj  replaced  exactly  in  its  former  jKuition.     llie 
rion  muBt  be  done  under  strict  antiseptic  precautions,  as  the  rcplM 
tixitli  can  only  liecome  finn  again  when  suppuration  liae  been  avoid) 
If  the  tooth  does  not  pIiow  a  tendency  to  become  firm  and  change* 
]M>Hiition  easily,  it  may  lie  firmly  bound  to  the  neighbouring  teetb  i 
the  time  being,  or  hold  iu  place  by  a  gctta-perciia  splint.     Teeth  frt 
a  cadaver  or  from  a  healthy  living  person  have  also  Iteen  coicoe^fui 
inserted  in  place  >if  di!>cnned  teeth  in  case  the  alveuhis  was  well  pi 
served  (David.  (lUi'mrd,   Mitscherlich).     The    rejMjsition  of  di 
teeth  after  extraction  has  l)een  recently  recomniendod  again  and  si 
ceesfully  accomplished  l»y  Coleman,  Magitot,  R<!'dard,  Uoffa,  and  otJie 
They  also  emphasize  the  importance  of  tlie  in(»t  thorough  diiUQfocti(m 
of  the  extrai'teii  tooth  and  of  the  alveolus.     Any  depressions  caoBOd  by 
the  removal  of  carious  places  may  be  filled  with  moist  cement     Repo- 
sition of  the  teelli  it)  of  the  greatest  theoretical  fu  well  hs  prsrticid 
importance.     The  union  of  the  replaced  tooth  with  its  socket  is  broiif^it 
«l>out  mainly  by  the  i)eriosteum.     There  may  be  a  primary  union,  fn>ni 
direct  apposition  of  tlie  alveolar  periosteum,  with  the  cement  of  the 
ti»oth.    Sometimes  absorption  of  the  sulMtance  of  the  tooth  precedes  ite 
union  witliin  the  socket,  and  this  may  lead  subsequently  to  expulsion 
of  the  tooth,  which  has  been  thns  retluced  in  size.     The  pulp  in  evciy 
replaced  tootli  becomes  necrotic.     Tlie  pulp  cavity  of  the  tooth  that 
has  rennited  is  sometimes  filled  with  vascular  tissue  or  bone,  owing  to 
a  growth  of  periosteal  or  medullary  tissue  from  the  point  of  the  pool 
or  from  the  sides  of  the  tooth  after  the  pulp  cavity  has  heen  opened  by 
pnx'cases  of  absorption.     Replaced  teeth  generally  Itecome  perfectly 
finn  in  from  three  to  four  weeks, 

TofflOon  of  the  T«tlL— The  tumours  which  linvc  their  ori^n  in  the  t<*lb 
anil  cuiiniat  of  iIciiIaI  tissue  are  called  odoutoines.  Th«>y  are  formrcl  portiru- 
larly  during  tlit^  drvrlopmcnl  of  the  tooth,  as  llie  result  of  jirolifemtion  iif 
ndontobliuta  from  the  pulp  or  from  dejsreneratcKl  ttiolb  pemw.  OdnntninM 
form  oul£TuwlliH  "a  llip  vrown  or  the  root,  or  in  the  pulp  truvitj-  (wvcall'd 
internal  udonlumcH).    Qenuiiie  odontooies  arv  rare,  and  an  (^oudnLtl.  acconl- 
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ing  to  Heath,  almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  jaw.  Lloyd  observed  an  odont- 
ome  in  the  upper  jaw.  Metnitz  has  given  a  detailed  description  of  five 
cases.  He  considers  deficiency  of  room,  abnormal  position  of  neighbomring 
teeth,  inflammatory  processes,  and  particularly  chronic  periostitis,  of  special 
etiological  importance.  Two  forms  of  odontome  can  be  distinguished,  the 
soft  and  the  hard — or  those  with  dentine  and  those  without.  The  exostoses 
that  appear  on  the  teeth  are  of  course  not  regarded  as  odontomes,  but  as 
osteomes.    They  arise  from  proliferation  of  osteoblasts. 

In  later  life  neoplasms,  usually  of  small  size,  sometimes  occur,  consisting 
of  enamel,  dentine,  or  cement,  or  mixed  tumours  may  be  developed  from  a 
combination  of  these  substances.  Emailoids,  dentinoids,  osteoids,  email- 
dentinoids,  and  dentine-osteoids  have  been  accordingly  distinguished  (Schlen- 
ker).  Emailoids,  dentinoids,  and  email-dentinoids  develop  from  odonto- 
blasts; both  the  others  from  osteoblasts.  The  clinical  significance  of  all 
these  new  formations  is,  for  the  surgeon,  very  small,  and  it  need  only  be 
mentioned  that  particularly  the  odontomes  within  the  pulp  cavity  and 
those  that  have  their  origin  in  the  periosteum  of  the  roots  and  the  alveoli 
may  give  rise  to  severe  neuralgia  of  the  teeth. 

Finally,  there  arise,  in  rare  cases,  during  the  development  of  the  teeth, 
fibromata,  myxomata,  and  sarcomata,  either  within  the  tissue  of  the  pulp 
cavity  or  within  the  periosteum  of  the  roots  and  the  alveolar  process,  or 
the  medulla  of  the  latter  and  the  gums.  All  these  tumours  of  the  alveolar 
process  and  the  gum  are  included  under  the  name  epulis,  derived  from  «ri  t6 
<fSko¥y  on  the  gum.  For  a  description  of  epulis  and  other  tumours  of  the  jaws, 
especially  the  dentigerous  cysts,  see  §  50  (Tumours  of  the  Jaws). 

Cleansillg  the  Teeth. — Careful  cleansing  of  the  teeth  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  their  preservation.  Brushes  should  be  selected  with  reference 
to  the  quality  or  hardness  of  the  teeth.  The  hardness  of  the  teeth  varies 
greatly  with  the  individual  The  first  teeth,  particularly,  should  be  cleaned 
with  soft  brushes.  The  teeth  should,  as  a  rule,  not  be  brushed  in  a  horizontal 
direction,  but  from  above  downward  or  the  reverse,  in  order  that  the  spaces 
between  the  teeth  may  be  better  cleansed.  They  should  be  cleaned  in  the 
morning,  and  at  night  before  going  to  bed.  Frequent  cleansing  of  the 
mouth  with  a  disinfecting  wash  is  especially  important.  Water  may  be  used 
for  cleansing  the  teeth,  or  antiseptic  solutions,  or  a  good  tooth  paste  or  pow- 
der. Powders  should  be  as  fine  as  possible.  Soaps  are  the  most  effective 
cleansing  material.  Acids  and  alkalies  are  to  be  avoided,  or  used  in  a  very 
dilute  form,  as  the  enamel  is  easily  injured  by  them.  The  gums,  enamel,  and 
dentine  are  also  easily  injured  by  a  too  energetic  use  of  the  brush. 

Diaeases  of  the  Ouins. — Repeated  reference  has  already  been  made 
to  diseases  of  the  gams,  especially  in  connection  with  alveolar  abscess 
and  tartar  formation  (gingivitis).  Of  other  inflammations  of  the  gum, 
I  will  mention  mercurial  gingivitis,  due  to  the  excessive  use  of  mer- 
cury, the  characteristics  of  which  are  swelling,  bleeding,  foetid  breath, 
and  the  formation  of  ulcers,  and  also  the  gingivitis  found  in  chronic 
lead-poisoning  and  scurvy.     Lead-poisoning  causes  the  well-known 

pale-green  discolorations  of  the  gum,  and  scurvy,  particularly  bleed- 
22 
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ing.  Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  gingivitis  caused  bj  the 
decay  of  particles  of  food,  owing  to  defective  cleansing  of  the  mouth 
and  teeth,  accompanied  by  an  offensive  breath  and  the  formation  of 
small  ulcers  about  the  teeth  {gvngvvitia  cvrcvlaria  ulcerosa^  Roser),  etc 
For  diseases  of  the  gums  originating  in  the  mucous  membrane — e.  g., 
thrush  and  noma — I  refer  to  their  respective  paragraphs.  Tubercular 
ulcers  of  the  gum  with  tubercles  in  the  vicinity  sometimes  occur  in 
persons  with  phthisis  (Mikulicz).  Lupoid  affections  in  otherwise 
healthy  individuals  are  said  to  be  more  common  (llajek). 

The  first  step  in  treating  these  forms  of  gingivitis  is  to  attack  the 
cause.  In  case  of  chronic  lead  and  mercurial  poisoning  the  injurious 
influence  must  be  removed  at  once  ;  and  in  case  of  a  deposit  of  tartar 
the  same  course  is  to  be  taken.  As  for  the  rest,  careful  attention 
should  be  paid,  above  all,  to  cleansing  the  teeth  with  disinfecting 
powders,  washes,  etc.  (see  also  §  56,  Treatment  of  Ulcers  of  the 
Mouth). 

Beceasion  of  the  Oum. — Not  alone  in  consequence  of  tartar,  but  without 
this,  the  gums  of  many  persons  recede  at  a  comparatively  early  age.  This 
is  properly  a  senile  manifestation  resulting  from  the  atrophy  and  absorption 
of  the  alveolar  process.  It  leads  to  increasing  exposure  of  the  necks  of  the 
teeth  and  to  loosening  of  the  latter.  Too  energetic  a  use  of  stiff  brushes 
favours  this  retraction,  even  in  persons  who  are  comparatively  young.  K6- 
nig  recommends  painting  the  parts  with  a  ten-per-cent  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc. 

Baudet  reported  a  case  in  which,  after  an  injury  to  the  head  (probably 
fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  with  concussion  of  the  brain),  progressive 
absorption  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  upper  jaw  ensued,  and  loss  of  all  the 
teeth  upon  the  latter  (see  also  page  398). 

For  tumours  of  the  gum,  see  §  50. 

Extraction  of  Teeth. — Teeth  are  now  extracted  exclusively  by  the 
use  of  special  forceps.  For  deeply  seated  roots,  which  can  not  be 
reached  by  forceps,  the  so-called  socket  chisel  and  other  prying  in- 
struments are  used,  such  as  elevators,  Lecluse's  lever,  etc.  (see  Fig. 
20(5).  The  tooth  key  which  was  formerly  used  is  obsolete  and  has 
been  properly  abandoned  since  the  tooth  was,  as  it  were,  broken  out, 
in  too  rough  and  violent  a  manner. 

Every  extraction  should  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  anti- 
septic rules.  All  the  instruments  used  should,  accordingly,  be  care- 
fully sterilized,  etc. 

The  indications  for  extracting  teeth  vary  somewhat,  according  to 
the  dentition.  The  following  rules  apply  to  the  extraction  of  milk 
teeth :  It  is  a  general  principle  that  the  first  teeth  should  not  be 
drawn  without  urgent  reason,  lest  the  development  of  the  permanent 
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teeth  be  interfered  with  by  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  jaw  in  con- 
sequence of  lessened  growth,  or  of  premature  closure  of  the  alveoli. 
Extraction  is  necessary,  however,  in  case  of  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration of  the  pulp  cavity,  periostitis,  alveolar  abscess,  necrosis,  and 
fistuise,  or,  finally,  in  case  of  the  irregular  eruption  of  a  permanent 
tooth.  It  may  also,  as  a  rare  exception,  be  necessary  to  extract  teeth 
that  exist  at  birth  if  nursing  the  child  is  thus  made  painful  for  the 
mother.     Such  teeth  are  without  roots  and  are  easily  drawn. 

The  following  are,  in  general,  the  indications  for  extracting  second 
teeth :  1.  Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  pulp  cavity,  especially 
when  extension  to  the  periosteum  is  threatened.  2.  Suppurative  peri- 
ostitis and  alveolar  abscess.  3.  Fistulas.  4.  Necrosis  of  the  root, 
necrosis  of  the  jaw,  and  empyema  of  the  antrum  following  alveolar 
abscess.  5.  Neuralgia  of  the  teeth  occasioned  by  tumours  in  the  pulp 
cavity  or  on  the  roots  (odontome,  exostosis,  sarcoma). 

Sound  teeth  are  rarely  extracted.  The  grounds  for  drawing  them 
are  chiefly  abnormal  position  of  the  teeth  and  the  necessity,  when 
the  jaw  is  too  small,  of  making  room  for  other  teeth  that  are  in  their 
normal  position.  Surgical  operations  sometimes  require  the  removal 
of  sound  teeth,  or  it  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  facilitate  the  nour- 
ishment of  patients  suffering  from  trismus,  when  the  introduction  of 
a  stomach  tube  through  the  nose  is  impracticable. 

Leukaemia  and  haemophilia  contraindicate  extraction,  as  fatal  haem- 
orrhage may  ensue. 

The  Technique  of  extraoting  Teeth  consists,  1,  in  applying  the  for- 
ceps adapted  to  the  particular  tooth  ;  2,  in  pushing  its  jaws  up  under 
the  gum  and  closing  the  forceps  when  properly  placed  ;  3,  in  loosening 
the  tooth  from  its  socket ;  4,  in  its  extraction. 

The  shape  of  the  forceps  varies  with  the  kind  of  tooth  and  its 
location,  as  is  more  exactly  shown  in  Figs.  202  and  203. 

Aside  from  forceps  used  in  the  extraction  of  roots,  the  following 
seven  forms  are  essential  (Figs.  202  and  203) :  One,  respectively,  for 
the  upper  and  lower  incisors  and  canines,  the  upper  bicuspids,  the 
lower  bicuspids,  the  upper  molars  on  the  right  side,  the  upper  molars 
on  the  left  side,  and  the  lower  molars.  Two  additional  forceps  for 
the  upper  and  lower  wisdom  teeth  are  also  useful. 

The  patient  sits  in  a  firm  chair,  and  the  operator  stands,  as  a  rule, 
at  his  right  side.  An  assistant,  placing  his  hand  about  the  temples  of 
the  patient,  holds  his  head  to  one  side  and  bends  it  a  little  backward, 
or  the  chair  may  be  so  constructed  that  the  head  may  rest  in  this 
position.  If  the  operator  is  without  an  assistant,  he  places  his  left 
arm  around  the  back  of  the  patient's  head,  draws  the  lips  or  the 
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comer  of  the  moath  to  one  side,  and  introdueee  the  forceps  with  hit 
right  hand. 

The  operation  of  extraction  is  so  slight  and  so  quicklj  over  that  an 
anseethetic  b  generally  unneceaeary.     It  is  uBcd  oqI;  at  the  special 


For  tbo  upper 

mol&iB  fin  the 

Fio.  208.— Dental  foroepe  tor  the  upper  te«tb. 

request  of  the  patient  or  in  case  of  extractions  which  promise  to  be 
unusually  painful.  It  should  always  be  j^ven  with  caution  and  never 
without  the  presence  of  an  assistant.     In   case   of  so-called   mixed 


Fid.  203.— Di^nUl  fottope  tar  tho  lower  teeth. 

narcosis — e.  g.,  the  use  of  chloroform  after  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
morphine — it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  the  patient  completely  under  the 
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influence  of  the  drug,  but  the  extraction  can  be  accomplished  without 
pain  before  the  stage  of  excitement  has  begun.  Patients  may,  per- 
haps, utter  exclamations  of  pain,  but  they  have  usually  felt  nothing. 
The  object  can  also  be  attained  in  the  same  way,  as  a  rule,  by  the  use 
of  chloroform  without  morphine  before  the  patient  comes  fully  under 
its  influence.  If  the  narcosis  is  complete,  great  care  must  be  taken 
that  respiration  is  not  disturbed  during  the  extraction,  and  that  blood 
is  not  aspirated  into  the  lungs.  Ether  and  laughing  gas  are  also  com- 
monly used  instead  of  chloroform,  and  recently  ethyl  bromide  has 
been  employed  with  great  success.  Ether  and  laughing  gas  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  purpose,  and  are  much  to  be  preferred  to 
chloroform.  Fatal  results  are  also  much  less  common  from  theii'  use 
than  from  that  of  chloroform.  Scheff  quotes  an  instructive  statistical 
calculation  by  Andrews  bearing  upon  this  point,  according  to  which, 
among  75,000  cases  in  which  laughing  gas  was  used,  not  one  resulted 
fatally,  and  but  one  death  occurred  in  23,200  cases  in  which  ether 
was  use<l.  Death  ensued  in  one  case  out  of  5,588  from  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether,  and  of  2,723  cases  in  which  chloro- 
form alone  was  used,  one  resulted  fatally.  Pental,  a  new  anaesthetic, 
is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Local  anaesthesia  with  ether  spray  or  cocaine  and  other  substances 
is  not  advisable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  sufficiently  effective. 

When,  in  accordance  with  Figs.  202  and  203,  the  proper  instru- 
ment has  been  selected  and  its  jaws  have  been  pushed  as  far  beneath 
the  gum  as  possible,  the  tooth  is  then  turned  outward  as  a  rule,  dis- 
located, and  extracted.  The  last  lower  molar  is  turned  inward,  the 
reason  being  that  it  lies  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  Also  when 
the  crown  inclines  strongly  inward,  the  tooth  is  first  turned  inward 
somewhat  and  then  outward  and  drawn.  Fracture  of  the  tooth — that 
is,  the  breaking  off  of  the  crown — is  best  avoided  by  pushing  the  jaws 
of  the  forceps  as  far  as  possible  under  the  gum,  and  not  pressing  them 
together  too  hard  when  grasping  the  tooth.  The  extraction  of  wisdom 
teeth  may  be  attended  with  particular  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore 
well  to  have  special  forceps,  such  as  those  represented  in  Figs.  202  and 
203.  If  the  crown  has  been  extensively  destroyed,  as  the  result  of 
caries,  so  that  the  tooth  in  question  stands  below  the  level  of  the 
others,  the  extraction  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  roots  (see  page  328). 

It  is  often  necessary  to  grasp  the  wall  of  the  alveolus  together  with 
the  tooth  and  bite  out  from  it  a  corresponding  piece  of  bone.  This 
piece  of  the  alveolus  is  then  extracted  with  the  tooth.  It  is  well 
sometimes,  before  extraction,  to  free  the  gum  around  the  tooth  with  a 
pointed  knife. 
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*    As  has  been  BMd,  the  tooth  key  (see  Fig.  204),  which  waa  formerly 
much  used,  has  been  properly  abandoned.      The  treatment  waa  too 

i  rough  and  always  attended  by  cmehing  of 
the  wall  of  the  alveolus,  since  the  tooth  was 
pried  out  by  turning  the  instrnment.  The 
so-called  ward  of  the  tooth  key,  wrapped 
around  with  gauze,  was  laid  sidewise  on  the 
alveolus ;  the  point  of  the  small  bent  hook 
seized  the  border  of  the  tooth  and  was  held 
in  place  with  the  finger. 
The  extraction  of  roots  after  the  crown 
has  been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  caries 
is  often  very  easy  and  attended  by  little 
pain  in  ease  tliey  can  be  grasped  by  forceps 
adapted  to  this  special  purpose  (see  Fig, 
Fio  204  -A  tooth  ker  ^^^)i  *°*^  h&ve  been  loosened  by  absorption 

of  the  alveolus  and  recession  of  the  gum. 
The  extraction  of  deeply  seated  roots,  which  can  not  be  grasped 
with  forceps,  is  more  difficult.    Use  may  then  be  made  of  the  old  socket 
chisel  (Fig.  20C)  and  other  tooth  levers  (Fig.  206),  or  of  a  small  bone- 
chisel. 

The  socket  chisel  and  the  ^English  lever  are  pushed  between  the 
root  and  the  alveolus,  and  the  former  is  then  pried  out  by  lowering  the 


Flo.  20S,— F..rcer«  fiir 


handle   of   the   instrumout.     The   lees   serviceable   lever  devised  by 
Lecluno  is  pushed  l>etwcen  the  root   and  the  neighbouring  tooth,  bo 
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that  the  flat  surface  of  the  end  of  the  lever  lies  against  the  root  and 
the  enrved  surface  against  the  next  tooth.  The  flat  surface  is  then 
bronght  upward  by  turning  the  instrument,  and  the  root  is  thus  pried 
out.  A  root  maj  also  be  drawn  out,  as  a  cork  is  drawn  from  a  bottle 
with  a  corkscrew,  by  carefully  embedding  a  screw  in  its  canal.  Of  the 
instruments  that  have  been  named,  the  English  lever  can  be  most 
strongly  recommended. 

If  the  roots  are  very  deep,  whether  there  be  bony  union  with  the 
alveolus  or  not,  it  is  often  a  good  plan,  after  freeing  the  gum,  to  cut 
through  the  alveolus  with  noser's  bone-cutting  forceps  and  then  ex- 
tract the  root  together  with  the  separated  piece  of  the  alveolus.  The 
alveolus  and  the  root  may  also  be  simultaneously  removed  by  the  use 
of  rongeur  forceps ;  or  the  alveolus  may  be  opened  with  a  chisel  and 
the  root  thus  extracted.  The  last-described  methods  are  especially  re- 
sorted to  when  deeply  seated  roots  have  a  bony  union  with  neigh- 
bouring teeth,  and  also  in  cases  of  exostoses  of  the  roots,  odontomes, 
divergence  of  the  roots,  etc.  ^ 

Accidents  attending  the  extraction  of  teeth  are  exceptional.  Fracture 
of  the  tooth  to  be  drawn,  fracture  and  dislocation  ^  of  neighbouring  teeth, 
fracture  of  the  alveolar  process,  laceration  and  inflammation  of  the  gum 
leading  to  abscess  and  gangrene  of  the  same,  are  easily  prevented.  The 
haemorrhage  is  generally  slight  and  is  soon  arrested  by  washing  out  the 
mouth  with  cold  water.  Sometimes,  however,  the  bleeding  is  more  profuse, 
especially,  for  example,  after  the  extraction  of  one  of  the  lower  molars,  which 
reaches  so  far  downward  that  the  artery  that  supplies  it  is  torn  away  close  to 
the  inferior  dental  artery.  Bleeding  in  cases  of  leukaemia  and  hemophilia 
is  the  most  dangerous.  A  '*  bleeder  "  may  die  from  the  loss  of  blood  due  to 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth  if  the  bleeding  be  not  immediately  arrested.  In 
such  cases  extraction  must  be  avoided,  or,  at  all  events,  undertaken  with  ex- 
trenie  caution,  the  bleeding  thoroughly  arrested,  and  the  patient  carefully 
watched  for  fear  of  possible  renewal  of  the  haemorrhage.  If  cold  water  does 
not  stop  the  bleeding,  the  alveolus  should  be  firmly  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze,  powdered  antipyrine,  or  with  cotton  dipped  in  the  chloride  of  iron. 
If  the  bleeding  is  very  severe,  as  in  the  case  of  bleeders,  for  example,  a  tam- 
pon of  cotton  and  bichloride  gauze  or  iodoform  gauze  should  be  added  and 
the  patient  instructed  to  bite  firmly  into  this  pad.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
place  a  cork  with  a  wedge-shaped  piece  cut  out  between  the  teeth,  and  in 
this  way  compress  the  alveolus  from  three  sides.  The  jaws  are  bound  as 
firmly  as  possible  together  by  means  of  a  three-cornered  piece  of  cloth  or  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  bandage.  In  dangerous  cases  the  best  method  is  contin- 
ued digital  compression  with  firm  gauze  pads  or  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in 
the  chloride  of  iron.  In  a  case  of  haemophilia  I  saw  the  application  of  the 
cautery  attended  with  no  good  result,  whereas  the  object  was  accomplished 
by  packing  the  alveolus  with  absorbent  cotton  soaked  in  the  chloride  of  iron 
and  by  digital  compression  with  aseptic  gauze  pads,  so  that  the  extremely 
anaemic  and  almost  moribund  patient  fully  recovered. 
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After  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  the  mouth  should  always  be  carefully 
cleansed  with  an  antiseptic  solution,  and,  in  case  of  suppuration,  iodoform 
gauze,  etc.,  may  be  laid  in  the  opening  to  prevent  septic  inflammation  and 
necrosis  of  the  bone  (see  also  §  48).  In  rare  cases  death  has  ensued  from 
septic  infection  following  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  especially  after  lacer- 
ation and  gangrene  of  the  gum. 

As  regards  the  replacement  of  extracted  teeth,  see  I>age  322. 
This  should  be  done  at  once,  in  case  a  sound  tooth  is  drawn  by  mis- 
take. 

§  48.  Inflammatory  Processes  of  the  Jaws. — Among  inflammatory 
processes  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  we  have  already,  while  treating 
of  diseases  of  the  teeth,  become  familiar  with  suppurative  periostitis 
resulting  in  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  border.  This  suppurative  perios- 
titis of  the  alveolar  process,  following  decay  of  a  tooth,  and  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration  of  the  pulp  spreading  to  the  periosteum  of  the 
roots,  is  generally  circumscribed,  in  the  form  of  an  alveolar  abscess, 
and  the  ensuing  necrosis  is  correspondingly  limited.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  seen,  a  more  diffuse  septic  inflanmiation  follows  sup- 
puration starting  from  the  teeth,  so  that  a  more  extensive  necrosis  of 
the  jaw  may  ensue.  We  have  cited  such  cases  of  widely  extended 
septic  inflammation,  particularly  on  the  lower  jaw,  which  may  result 
in  death  from  general  sepsis.  When  such  cases  of  longer-continued 
suppuration  occur,  particularly  if  on  the  lower  jaw,  large  pieces,  in- 
volving the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  may  become  necrotic. 

The  necrosis  resulting  from  tramnatic  suppurative  periostitis  or 
syphilitic  and  tubercular  periostitis  is,  as  a  rule,  circumscribed.  Sypli- 
ilis  attacks  the  jaws  most  commonly  by  way  of  the  nose  and  month, 
in  the  form  of  a  gummatous  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  (syphilitic 
caries)  of  the  nasal  and  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone, 
and  here  produces  defects.  Extensive  destruction  also  occasionally 
takes  place  in  the  lower  jaw,  as  the  result  of  syphilitic  periostitis  and 
osteomyelitis.  The  favourite  seat  of  tubercular  periostitis  and  osteo- 
myelitis (tubercular  cAries)  is  the  anterior  border  of  the  orbital  surface 
of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  where  characteristic,  retracted  fistuls 
of  the  skin  of  long  standing  so  frequently  occur.  The  sequestra  formed 
in  this  region  are  generally  small,  but  the  process  may  extend  fartlier 
into  the  orbit  and  lead  to  fatal  tubercular  meningitis. 

Besides  tubercular  and  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts  and 
bones,  noma  and  mercurial  stomatitis  also  lead  to  inflammatory  necrosis 
of  the  jaws. 

Actinomycosis  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  86)  of  the  jaw  is  rare. 
I  saw  one  case,  that  of  a  peasant  girl,  where  the  disease  was  comma- 
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nicated  from  a  cow,  and  originated  in  decayed  teeth.  Here  the  ac- 
tinomycosis ran  its  course  in  part  under  the  form  of  a  spreading  sup- 
purative inflammation,  and  in  part  attended  by  the  formation  of 
nodules  with  swelling  of  the  lower  jaw.  As  regards  diagnosis,  the 
characteristic  granules  in  the  pus  and  granulation  tissue,  as  well  as 
the  detection  under  the  microscope  of  the  actinomyces  (ray  fungus), 
are  decisive. 

The  acute  suppurative  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  of  the  jaws  in 
children,  occurring  particularly  during  the  time  of  dentition,  after 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  €mall-pox,  and  other  severe  infectious  diseases 
(Salter),  are  of  special  interest.  They  also  occur  independently  of  the 
constitutional  diseases  just  mentioned.  At  all  events,  we  have  here  to 
do  with  infection  by  microbes  and  their  ptomaines  which  results  from 
a  foul  condition  of  the  secretions  of  the  mouth  due  to  defective  care  of 
the  same.  The  progressive  swelling  and  suppuration,  especially  of  the 
alveolar  processes,  are  attended  with  severe  constitutional  manifestations. 
The  teeth  become  loose  and  fall  out,  and  pus  often  exudes  in  great  quan- 
tities from  the  alveolL  Extensive  necrosis  may  ensue  with  loss  of  the 
tooth  germs  in  this  region.  Marked  necrosis  seldom  occurs  in  the 
upper  jaw,  but  is  more  common  in  the  lower  jaw,  where  the  ramus, 
with  its  condyloid  process,  or  both  halves  of  the  jaw  even,  have  some- 
times been  involved.  The  course  of  the  disease  in  such  cases  is  very 
protracted,  the  sequestra  become  loosened  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  and  inflammatory  exacerbations  frequently  occur  during  this 
process  of  separation. 

In  treating  all  inflammatory  processes  of  the  jaws,  especially  sup- 
purative periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  and  necrosis,  attention  should  be 
directed,  first  of  all,  to  the  cause.  In  cases  of  acute  infectious  perios- 
titis and  osteomyelitis,  free  incisions  are  made  in  the  gum  down  to  the 
bone.  If  there  is  a  diseased  tooth  it  must  be  extracted  at  once.  Any 
tendency  of  the  suppuration  to  spread  downward  toward  the  neck,  or 
to  involve  the  entire  upper  jaw,  with  the  antrum  and  spheno-maxillary 
fossa,  should  be  carefully  combated.  In  cases  of  syphilitic  and  tuber- 
cular caries,  not  only  local  treatment,  such  as  the  use  of  the  sharp  spoon, 
etc.,  but  also  a  corresponding  constitutional  treatment  is  of  importance. 
This  will  consist,  in  case  of  tuberculosis,  in  prescribing  a  strengthening 
diet  and  mode  of  life,  and  in  syphilis  in  the  use  of  mercury  and  the 
iodide  of  potassium  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  83,  84).  In  case 
of  traumatisms  affecting  the  jaws  and  in  infectious  diseases  the  most 
scrupulous  cleansing  of  the  mouth  should  always  be  insisted  on  as  a 
prophylactic  measure.  Wliere  necrosis  exists,  the  separation  of  the 
sequestrum  should  usually  be  waited  for,  but  profuse  suppuration  may 
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make  it  necessary  to  remove  it  earlier  subperiosteally  by  the  use  of  the 
chisel.  Sequestra  are,  if  possible,  removed  through  the  mouth  and 
nose.  Teeth  that  are  loosened  may  become  firm  again  if  the  perios- 
teum of  the  necrotic  alveolus  is  preserved.  In  the  case  of  actinomy- 
cosis of  the  lower  jaw  that  was  mentioned  above  there  was  extensive 
necrosis  of  the  entire  right  half  of  the  jaw,  with  the  exception  of  the 
condyloid  process.  The  teeth  in  this  region  were  all  loosened,  bnt 
afterward  became  perfectly  firm,  and  the  restitution  of  the  jaw  was 
so  complete  that  there  was  no  subsequent  disfigurement  whatever. 
Large  sequestra  of  this  sort  are  also  removed  nf  possible  through  the 
mouth. 

Phosphorns  Necrosis. — Phosphorus  necrosis  of  the  jaw  is  due  to  the 
injurious  influence  of  the  fumes  attending  the  manufacture  of  phos- 
phorus matches.  Since  the  latter  have  been  more  or  less  superseded 
by  the  so-called  safety  matches,  and  since  the  authorities  have  insisted 
upon  the  observance  of  strict  hygienic  regulations  in  manufactories 
where  phosphorus  is  used,  phosphorus  necrosis  has  become  much  less 
common.  It  is  most  prevalent,  perhaps,  in  the  Thuringian  forest, 
where  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  matches  is  now  carried  on  chiefly 
in  the  homes,  and  prophylactic  rules  are  not  suflBciently  observed. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  phosphorus  necrosis  we  are 
mainly  indebted  to  Wegner,  who  has  studied,  by  experiments  on  rab- 
bits, the  influence  of  phosphorus  or  phosphoric  fumes  upon  the  peri- 
osteum and  bone.  The  disease  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
workmen  with  carious  teeth.  In  consequence  of  the  direct  action  of 
the  inhaled  fumes  upon  the  periosteum  of  the  jaw,  there  occurs  at  first 
a  circumscribed  ossifying  periostitis  of  the  alveolar  process — that  is, 
new  bone  is  formed  with  a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  jaw. 
Arsenic  and  j)yrogallic  acid  have,  according  to  Maas,  Gies,  Binz,  and 
H.  Schultz,  the  same  osteoplastic  action  as  phosphorus.  The  new  bone 
due  to  the  inhalation  of  phosphorus  generally  forms  first  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  decayed  teeth,  since  the  latter  allow  the  fumes  to  reach 
the  periosteum  of  the  alveoli.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  microbes 
of  inflammation  and  putrefacti(m  \Wthin  the  mouth,  suppuration  ensues, 
sometimes  between  the  periosteum  and  new  bone,  sometimes  between 
the  latter  and  the  old  bone  ;  and,  as  the  result  of  this,  necrosis  follows, 
varyinfi:  in  extent,  affecting  the  old  bone  at  first,  and,  if  the  trouble 
continues,  the  newly  formed  bone  as  well.  The  distinct  stage  of  ossi- 
fying periostitis  is  sometimes  absent,  and  from  the  outset  suppurative 
periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  with  progressive  necrosis,  are  predominant 
The  lower  jaw  is  more  frequently  attai'ked  than  the  upper,  and  in  se- 
voro  cases  the  entire  lower  jaw  may  be  destroyed,  and  even  the  sphenoid 
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bone  and  the  basilar  process  of  tlie  occipital  bone  may  be  involved.  In 
such  neglected  caess  death  may  ensue  from  meningitis,  aspiration — 
pneumonia,  or  general  marasmus. 

The  treatment  of  phosphorus  necrosis  is,  first  of  all,  prophylactic. 
Where  phosphorus  is  used  in  manufacturing,  only  persons  with  sound 
teeth  should  be  employed,  and  suitable  hygienic  rules  must  be  strictly 
enforced  for  the  protection  of  workmen.  (lood  ventilation  and  care- 
ful cleansing  of  the  mouth  are  especially  necessary.  At  the  first  in- 
dication of  disease  in  the  form  of  swelling  of  the  jaws  or  caries  of 
the  teeth,  those  affected  should  l)e  removed  from  the  injurious  influence 
of  the  fumes.  Keeping  in  the  fresh  air,  good  nourishment,  and  fre- 
quent cleansing  of  the  mouth  with  antiseptic  solutions  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. If  suppuration  or  pecrosis  is  already  present,  it  becomes  a 
question  whether  the  separation  of  the  sequestrum  and  the  formation 
of  an  involucrum  to  take  the  place  of  the  dead  bone  shall  be  waited 
for  or  not.  In  mild  cases,  where  there  is  little  suppuration,  it  is  well 
to  wait  for  a  time,  using  the  precautionary  measures  that  have  been 
mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  an  operation  should  be  performed 
promptly  and  the  as  yet  unloosened  sequestrum  removed  in  all  those 
cases  in  wliich  the  patient  suffers  from  profuse  suppuration  and  the 
separation  of  the  dead  bone  progresses  too  slowly,  or  when  the  newly 
fonned  bone  likewise,  as  the  result  of  suppuration,  shows  signs  of  ne- 
crosis. Removal  of  the  sequestrum — sequestrotomy — is  accomplished, 
if  possible,  from  ^vithin  the  mouth.  The  periosteum  and  newly  fonned 
healthy  bone  are  carefully  spared  by  being  lifted  to  one  side  by  an 
elevator  while  the  sequestrum  is  extracted.  In  case  of  early  operation, 
if  the  dead  bone  is  not  yet  separated  it  is  cut  through  subperiosteally 
with  hammer  and  chisel,  or  with  a  metacarpal  or  chain  saw,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  sound  bone.  In  advanced  cases  the  subperiosteal  removal 
of  the  entire  necrotic  jaw  is  sometimes  necessary  (see  the  technique  of 
this  operation,  §  54,  page  358). 

^  49.  Diseases  of  the  Antrnm  of  Highmore. — Of  the  diseases  of  the 
antrum  or  maxillary  sinus,  we  mention  first  dropsy — i.  e.,  a  collection 
of  mucus  or  serum  which  mav  result  from  a  natuml  or,  more  fre- 
quently,  an  acquired  closure  of  the  opening  communicating  ^vith  the 
niisal  cavity.  Many  surgeons  erroneously  doubt  the  existence  of  this 
dropsy  of  the  antrum.  I  saw  a  very  characteristic  case  in  which  the 
iiisease  was  probably  congenital  and  of  such  extent  that  the  palate 
process  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  had  a  per- 
foration the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  the  roots  of  the  otherwise  perfectly 
sound  teeth  projected  freely  into  the  antrum,  which  was  decidedly 
dilated  below.     An  opening  into  the  nas^il  ca\nty  could  not  l>e  found. 
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One  was  artificially  made  through  the  defect  in  the  front  wall  of  the 
jaw  by  means  of  a  trocar  and  chisel,  and  the  patient  completely  recov- 
ered. Such  cases  of  genuine  dropsy  resulting  from  a  congenital  absence 
of  communication  with  the  nasal  cavity  are  rare. 

In  a  large  majority  of  cases  of  dropsy  we  have  to  do  with  a  pseudo- 
dropsy — that  is,  with  tumours  of  the  antrum  which  have  undergone 
cystic  degeneration,  especially  hypertrophies  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
so-called  mucous  polyps,  and  sometimes  also  cysts  of  the  jaw,  which, 
originating  from  tooth  follicles,  have  grown  into  the  antrum.  Subperi- 
osteal cysts  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  may 
also  be  mistaken  for  dropsy  of  the  antrum.  These  subperiosteal  cysts 
originate  partly  in  tooth  germs,  and,  as  is  properly  emphasized  by 
Genzmer,  they  arise  in  part  from  subperiosteal  alveolar  abscesses.  In 
the  latter  case  the  abscess  has  not  broken  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, but  has  become  encapsulated  and  gradually  taken  on  more  and 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  cyst.  Since  the  front  wall  of  the  cyst  consists 
of  the  raised-up  periosteum,  it  finally  ossifies.  The  anterior  wall  of  the 
antrum  wastes  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  cyst ;  it  is  grad- 
ually pushed  in  the  direction  of  the  orbit,  or  it  becomes  eroded,  and 
the  cyst  then  breaks  through  into  the  antrum.  Such  a  subperiosteal 
cyst,  situated  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  upper  jaw,  its  front  wall  like- 
wise consisting  of  bone,  may  be  mistaken  for  genuine  dropsy  of  the 
antrum,  whether  the  cyst  after  erosion  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  jaw 
be  in  direct  communication  with  the  maxillary  sinus,  or  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  latter  be  more  and  more  sunken  in  consequence  of  pressure 
of  the  cyst. 

The  symptoms  of  genuine  dropsy  and  pseudo-dropsy  resulting  from 
mucous  pol}T)s  or  cysts  consist,  above  all,  in  a  bulging  of  the  body  of 
the  jaw  which  may  be  recognised  from  in  front  and  from  within  the 
mouth,  above  the  alveolar  process  at  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
bnine,  and  often  also  on  the  hard  palate.  The  wall  of  bone  may  be- 
come so  thin  as  to  crackle  like  parchment  when  pressed  upon,  or  may, 
as  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  be  entirely  broken  through  anteriorly 
and  toward  the  hard  palate.  Likewise,  in  the  case  of  subperiosteal 
cysts  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  jaw,  which  at  first  are  not  situated  in 
the  antrum,  the  raised-up  ossifying  periosteum  emits,  when  pressed 
upon,  a  characteristic  crackling  sound.  Upon  opening  the  antrum  or 
the  subperiostejd  cyst,  a  varying  condition  of  things  is  found,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  Usually  pseudo-dropsy  of  the  antrum  is 
found,  caused  by  mu(*ous  polyps  or  dentigerous  cysts  of  the  jaw,  with 
displacement  of  the  opening  into  the  nasal  cavity.  In  rare  cases  gen- 
uine dropsy  exists,  with  absence  or  obstruction  of  this  same  opening. 
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In  the  third  class  of  cases  we  have  t#  do  with  subperiosteal  cysts  of  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  jaw,  which  do  not  lie  at  all  in  the  antrum,  or  have 
only  secondarily  broken  through  into  it  as  the  result  of  erosion  from 
pressure  on  its  anterior  wall.  If  these  periosteal  cysts  start  from  an 
alveolar  abscess,  their  connection  with  a  diseased  tooth  can  generally 
still  be  made  out.  If  this  causal  connection  fails,  it  may  be  a  case  of 
subperiosteal  dentigerous  cyst. 

For  the  treatment  of  dropsy  of  the  antrum,  see  page  387. 

Empyema  of  the  Antrum — ^i.  e.,  a  collection  of  pus  within  the  antrum 
— arises  most  commonly  from  the  extension  of  suppurative  processes 
within  the  nasal  cavity  and  from  disease  of  the  teeth  ;  e.  g.,  sujjpurative 
periostitis  of  the  root  with  discharge  into  the  antrum.  It  also  occurs 
after  injuries,  particularly  compound  fractures,  and  from  the  entrance 
of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  bullets,  broken  points  of  knives,  etc.  More- 
over, an  alveolar  abscess  that  has  extended  upward  may  closely  resemble 
empyema  of  the  antrum. 

The  symptoms  of  empyema  of  the  antrum  consist  usually  in  a  dis- 
charge of  pus  from  a  fistula  in  the  alveolar  process  or  from  the  nose, 
especially  when  the  patient  lies  on  the  sound  side.  In  case  of  longer 
duration  of  the  empyema  and  a  more  abundant  collection  of  pus  re- 
sulting from  closure  of  the  outlet  into  the  nasal  cavity  from  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  affected  side  of  the  face  enlarges  and  the 
antrum  gradually  becomes  distended.  A  pysemic  condition  may  ensue 
from  the  retention  of  pus — i.  e.,  fever  with  intermittent  chills,  and  a 
corresponding  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  l^^ecrosis  of  one  of 
the  walls  of  the  antrum  is  especially  likely  to  follow  retention  of  pus, 
the  bone  becoming  perforated,  so  that  the  suppuration  may  spread  far- 
ther and  involve  the  other  cavities  of  the  face.  In  severe  cases  death 
may  follow  from  pyaemia  or  meningitis. 

The  treatment  of  empyema  of  the  antrum  depends,  above  all,  upon 
the  cause.  In  doubtful  cases  the  presence  of  pus  may  l)e  dctennined 
by  irrigation  of  the  antrum  through  the  nose,  or  trial  puncture  with  a 
trocar  or  pK)inted  galvano-caustic  burner  inserted  through  the  lower 
meatus  or  between  the  second  bicuspid  and  first  molar.  Carious  teeth 
and  sequestra  of  the  alveolar  process  should,  when  present,  be  removed. 
In  such  cases  there  are  usually  fistulse,  and  through  these,  or  after 
removal  of  the  diseased  root  or  sequestrum,  the  floor  of  the  antrum 
may  be  opened  with  a  small  Volkmann  spoon.  The  pus  has  in  this 
way  a  good  outlet,  and  drainage  or  irrigation  of  the  cavity  is  usually 
unnecessary.  Special  care  must  be  taken  that  no  particles  of  food 
enter  the  antrum.  Recovery  often  takes  place  promptly.  If  a  fistula 
remains,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the  floor  of  the  antrum,  the  same  may  be 
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closed  by  an  operation,  or  artificial  teeth  may  be  prepared  by  a  dentist 
with  the  plate  bo  arranged  as  to  cover  it.  In  case  of  an  operation,  the 
edges  of  the  defect  are  freshened ;  the  periosteum  and  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  raised  in  the  form  of  one  or  two  flaps,  laid  over  the  defect, 
and  united  by  suture. 

If  the  teeth  are  sound,  and  extraction  therefore  undesirable,  the 
lower  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  may  be  opened  with  a  chisel  or 
large  trocar  from  within  the  mouth  after  dividing  the  reflection  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  elevating  the  periosteum.  If  it  seems  de- 
sirable to  insert  a  drainage-tube  for  a  few  days,  it  is  fastened  by  a 
suture,  or  a  small  cross-drainage-tube  may  be  passed  through  the  end 
that  lies  in  the  antrum. 

Ziem  opens  the  antrum  between  the  bicuspids,  or  between  the  sec- 
ond bicuspid  and  the  first  molar,  by  means  of  the  boring  machine  used 
by  dentists. 

Mikulicz  advises  opening  the  antrum  from  the  inferior  meatus  at 
the  level  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  thus  making  a  permanent 

communication  between  the  antrum  and  the  nose. 
For  breaking  through  the  comparatively  thin  wbU 
of  bone,  a  curved,  daggerlike  instrument  provided 
with  a  safety  guard  (see  Fig.  207)  is  used.  This  is 
passed  through  the  inferior  meatus,  around  the  in- 
ferior turbinated  bone ;  the  point  is  then  turned  out- 
ward and  the  wall  pierced.  In  order  to  secure  a 
sufficiently  large  opening,  the  edges  of  the  puncture 
are  cut  away  somewhat.  This  perforation  of  the 
antrum  through  the  nasal  cavity  is  strongly  to  be 
recommended  in  case  an  opening  through  the  carious 
or  necrotic  alveoH  is  not  indicated  by  the  presence 
of  fistulous  tracts  in  the  alveolar  process.  The 
method  is  an  easy  one,  being  impossible  only  when 
the  nasal  cavity  is  abnormally  narrow  or  when  the 
inferior  turbinated  bone  is  much  thickened. 
Drainage  or  irrigation  of  the  antrum  is  accomplished,  either  through 
the  fistula  made  within  the  mouth  or  through  the  nose,  by  means  of  a 
silver  ear-catheter  or  Ilartmann's  tube.  I  am  not  in  favour  of  irriga- 
tions. They  arc  unnecessary  when  the  cavity  is  opened  from  within  the 
mouth.  They  are,  moreover,  directly  injurious,  as  pus  is  washed  into 
the  neighbouring  cavities  of  the  nose  or  head.  Catheterization  of  the 
antrum  from  witliin  the  nose  is  often  impossible  in  case  of  empyema. 

Cases  of  empyema  of  the  accessory  cavities  of  the  nose  which  were 
said  to  have  been  treated  for  months  have  been  cured  in  a  few  days 


Fio.  207.— Mikulicz's 
trocar  for  opeiiinij 
the  antrum. 
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by  exciting  an  acute  inflammation  (injection  of  a  twenty -per-cent  solu- 
tion of  aluminium  aceticum  tartaricum)  (Schech). 

Dropsy  of  the  antrum  is  treated,  in  general,  in  accordance  with  the 
same  rules.  An  artificial  opening  is  made  here  also,  either  from  within 
the  nasal  cavity,  as  recommended  by  Mikulicz,  or  from  within  the 
mouth  through  the  lower  anterior  wall  of  the  canine  fossa,  or,  in  case  of 
diseased  teeth,  through  the  alveoli.  In  the  case  that  was  mentioned  of 
apparently  congenital  dropsy,  with  a  defect  in  the  front  wall  of  the 
jaw  and  in  tlie  floor  of  the  antrum,  I  made  the  opening  from  the  cheek, 
and  then  from  within  the  antrum  established  a  permanent  communi- 
cation with  the  nasal  cavity  by  means  of  a  trocar,  enlarging  the  open- 
ing with  hammer  and  chisel.  In  case  of  mucous  polyps  also,  or  other 
new  growths  in  the  antrum,  it  is  often  necessary  to  reach  the  cavity  from 
the  cheek,  if  room  enough  can  not  be  secured  in  the  canine  fossa  from 
within  the  mouth. 

In  case  of  subperiosteal  abscesses  and  cysts  situated  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  jaw,  also  in  case  of  pseudo-empyema  and  pseudo-dropsy, 
the  opening  should  always  be  made  from  within  the  mouth.  The  upper 
lip  is  everted,  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  perios- 
teum, are  divided,  and  the  bony  wall  is  entered  with  a  chisel,  trocar, 
or  knife,  according  to  its  tliickness.  The  opening  into  the  cyst  must 
be  made  about  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger.  The  cavity  is  allowed 
to  heal  gradually  by  granulation.  It  must  not  close  too  soon,  as  a  re- 
currence may  ensue. 

Illumination  of  the  antrum  by  means  of  an  electric  light  (Voltolini)  has 
been  repeatedly  undertaken  recently  in  treating  diseases  of  this  cavity,  but 
its  worth  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  must  not  be  too  highly  estimated. 

This  illumination,  which  depends  upon  the  translucency  of  the  normal 
tissues  and  the  opacity  of  pus,  is  secured  as  follows ;  The  patient  and  operator 
being  in  a  dark  room,  the  former  is  made  to  insert  a  small  electric  lamp  into 
the  mouth.  Upon  his  closing  the  lips  the  lamp  is  made  to  glow,  whereupon 
the  rays  pass  through  the  palate  into  the  antrum  and  nasal  cavity.  If  tliere 
is  pus  within  the  antrum,  or,  more  correctly,  if  the  latter  is  filled  with  pus, 
that  side  of  the  face,  as  well  as  the  pupil,  which  usually  appeal's  red,  remain 
dark.    The  method  is,  however,  not  trustworthy. 

§  50.  Tumonn  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  JaxTS. — We  touched  briefly 
upon  some  of  the  tumours  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  when  speaking 
of  pseudo-dropsy  and  pseudo-empyema  of  the  antrum. 

The  most  common  tumours  of  the  antrum  are  hypertrophies  of  the  mucous 
membrane — polyps,  or  mucous  polyps,  so  called,  which  resemble  nasal  polyps 
(see  Nasal  Cavity,  §  41,  page  278).  Polyps  of  the  antrum  are  ofteu  not  dis- 
covered during  the  life  of  the  patient,  and  are  seldom  treated.  Sometimes, 
however,  their  growth  is  such  as  to  expand  the  antrum  and  perforate  its 
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wall  in  the  direction  of  the  nasal  cavity,  for  example,  or  of  the  soft  palate,  or 
anteriorly.  Mucous  polyps  sometimes  form  a  large  cyst,  which  may  be  mis- 
taken for  dropsy  of  the  antrum. 

Other  tumours  of  the  antrum,  likewise,  rarely  attain  to  such  a  size  as  to 
perforate  its  walls,  and  thus  become  accessible  for  diagnosis.  Enchondroma, 
myxoma,  sarcoma,  and  carcinoma  have  been  found  within  the  antrum. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  antrum  consists  in  opening  the 
cavity  in  the  manner  described  in  §  49,  pages  335  and  336.  If  bnt  little 
room  is  needed,  as  in  the  ease  of  mucous  polyps,  for  instance,  the  open- 
ing should  be  made  from  within  the  mouth  in  the  canine  fossa.  Mu- 
cous membrane,  periosteum,  and  bone  may  be  dissected  up  from  withm 
the  mouth  or  through  the  cheek  in  the  form  of  a  flap,  and  after  the 
removal  of  the  tumour  this  flap  may  be  brought  back  into  its  normal 
position.  When  the  tumour  ib  large  it  may  be  necessary  to  resect  a 
portion  of  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum  from  the  outside.  Entire  re- 
moval of  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  indicated  in  case  of  malignant 
tumours  of  the  antrum — e.  g.,  sarcoma  or  carcinoma.' 

The  other  tumours  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  more  or  less 
analogous,  and,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  take  them  up  together. 

We  distinguish  first  tumours  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaws^ 
and  secondly  tumours  of  the  body  of  the  jaws  and  its  processes. 

Tnmouni  of  the  Alveolar  Prooeaa.— The  name  usually  given  to  tumours 
of  the  alveolar  process  is  epulis,  which  means  literally  ^'situated  on  the 
gum "  (cVi  t6  ovXov).  The  forms  of  epulis  are,  histologically,  very  varied ; 
but  they  are  chiefly  connective-tissue  growths.  In  this  category  belongs  the 
granuloniu  or  pedunculated  fibroma,  a  growth  most  common  in  children, 
from  tlie  alveoli  of  extracted  teeth,  from  fistulse,  or  from  the  exposed  pulp  of 
a  decaye<l  t<K)th.  Tumours  originating  from  the  teeth  have  already  been 
mentioned  on  i)age  322.  Among  other  benign  tumours  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess, the  enchondroma  and  the  osteoma  (exostosis)  or  more  diffuse  hyperoa- 
toses  occasionally  occur. 

The  epulis  is  most  frecjuently  a  sarcoma  of  either  the  spindle-celled  or 
n>und-celled  variety.  Tlie  number  of  cells  and  the  amount  of  connective 
tissue  an^  very  variable,  so  that  soft  and  hard  forms  are  observed.  Of  special 
frequency  is  the  so-calhKi  giant-celled  sarcoma  (myeloid  sarcoma),  in  which, 
in  addition  to  spindle  and  round  cells,  giant  cells  are  more  or  less  abundant 
This  form  of  sarcoma  is  comparatively  non-malignant  and  its  growth  is  slow. 
Metastii.s(»s  cK'cur  late  or  not  at  all,  and,  after  a  thorough  removal,  complete 
i-ecovery  often  results  without  recurrence.  Epulis  has,  in  general,  a  very 
gcKKl  pn)giu)sis.  Of  twenty -two  ho8])iUil  cases  radically  operated  on  by 
Czerny,  fifte(»n  were  j>ernianently  cured  (\Va.ssermann). 

Sarcoma  and  fibroma  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw  begin  usually  in 
the  i>eriosteum  or  nuMlulla.  They  are  either  pedunculated  or  sessile.  If  the 
fibroma  or  sarcoma  ori^rinates  in  the  medulla,  the  covering  of  bone  is  more 
and  niort*  expanded  by  tlie  <rrowth  of  the  tumour  until  it  disappears  alto- 
gether.   Sometimes,  in  ca.se  tliey  keep  on  gix)wing,  they  enter  the  antrum. 
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which  they  may  fill,  expand,  and  finally  perforate.  Tlie  soft,  malignant 
sarcoma,  with  many  cells,  has  sometimes,  like  the  carcinoma,  an  ulcerated 
surface. 

The  carcinoma  originates  in  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  memhrane  of 
the  gum  and  forms,  as  a  rule,  rapidly  growing,  irregular,  sloughing  ulcers 
with  indurated  borders,  which  quickly  extend  to  the  bone.  I  recently  oper- 
atetl  upon  two  cases  of  epithelioma  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wisdom  teeth 
wliich  had  extended  to  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils.  In  a  pronounced  case  of 
epithelioma  of  the  gum  death  usually  follows  quickly  from  increasing  ma- 
rasmus, the  result  of  sloughing,  defective  nourishment,  or  haemoiThage. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  alveolar  process  consists  in  their 
speedy  removal  by  operation.  In  case  of  a  small  granuloma  or  fibro- 
ma, growing  out  from  a  fistula  or  fi*om  the  pulp  of  a  decayed  tooth, 
the  extraction  of  the  tooth  and  removal  of  the  tumour  by  the  cautery 
or  knife  are  indicated.  The  tooth  involved  should  also  be  extracted, 
as  lias  been  said,  in  case  of  an  odontome  or  exostosis  on  the  tooth  with 
seeondarj'  neuralgia.  Exostoses  of  the  alveolar  process  are  removed 
with  a  chisel.  Larger  tumours,  which  have  already  partly  destroyed 
the  bone,  should  be  removed,  together  with  the  portion  of  the  alveolar 
process  that  is  involved.  In  all  malignant  new  growths,  such  as  car- 
cinoma and  sarcoma,  a  thorough  removal  of  the  growth  well  within 
W)und  tissue  must  be  undertaken,  or  complete  excision  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  may  be  indicated  (see  §§  53,  54). 

Tumouni  of  the  Body  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Jaws  ai-e  not  infrequent. 

They  are  chiefly  connective-tissue  growths.  The  more  or  less  benign  tu- 
mours of  the  jaws  are  the  fibroma,  the  enchondroma,  and  the  osteoma. 

Tlie  fibroma  originates  in  the  periosteum  or  medulla,  and  is  most  conmion 
in  young  persons.  The  periosteal  fibroma,  situated  on  the  bone,  is  usually  a 
sessile  tumour,  though  sometimes  pedunculated,  which  gradually  causes  the 
bone  to  become  absorbed  and  may  attain  a  considerable  size.  It  sometimes 
extend.s,  for  example,  into  the  antrum  and  the  nasal  cavity,  fills  them  more 
or  less  completely,  and,  after  breaking  tlirough  the  bone,  becomes  visible 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  cheek. 

The  fibroma  which  begins  in  the  medulla  has  at  first  a  complete  covering 
of  bone,  which,  as  the  growth  of  the  tumour  progresses,  may  entirely  dis- 
appear. The  bony  envelope  of  the  endosteal  fibroma  is  usually  not  the 
exj)anded  cortex  (this  disappears  at  the  place  where  the  fibroma  arises),  but  a 
new  growth  of  hone  arising  from  infiammatory  irritation  of  the  i>eriosteum. 

The  hard  fibroma  is  much  more  conmion  than  the  soft.  The  fibix)ma  is 
often  combined  with  tumours  of  other  types,  especially  with  enchondroma, 
osteoma,  myxoma,  and  sarcoma,  so  that  we  have  corresponding  mixed  tu- 
mours (fibro-sarcoma,  osteo-fibroma.  fibro-myxoma,  etc.).  As  is  seen  in  Fig. 
208,  the  osteo-fibroma  may  attain  a  great  size  and  so  have  a  malignant  course. 
A  malignant  recurring  fibroma  may  finally  change  into  a  sarcoma. 

The  enchondroma,  which  occurs  most  frequently  in  young  pers<ms,  is  either 
a  piurely  cartilaginous  tumour,  originating  in  the  periosteum  or  medulla,  or 
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a  mixed  tumour.  Its  most  frequent  combiaations  ara  with  the  fibroma,  Um 
myxoma,  and  the  osteoma.  It  sometimes  attains  a  great  site,  and  not  in- 
frequently extends  into  the  antrum. 

Osteoma  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  is,  generally  speaking,  rare.  Ost«oitia 
of  the  antrum  may  originate  in  the  ethmoid  bone.  In  rare  cases  diSuae 
enlargements  occur  in  the  bones  of  the  face  and  skull  which  may  be  com- 
pared to  elephantiasis  of  the  soft  parts.  Virchow  has  given  the  name  of 
leontiasis  ossea  to  these  multiple  growths  of  bone  on  the  face  and  skull  (gee 
Fig.  209).  They  are  really  the  result  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  periosteum 
which  comes  on  in  attacks  with  erysipelas-like  inflammation  of  the  skin  of  the 
face.  Colds  and  syphilis  have  been  looked  upon  as  predisposing  causes,  but 
not  rightly,  in  my  opinion.  I  believe  that  leontiasis  ossea  is  an  independent 
disease  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  acromegaly  or  syphilis.  It  begins  in 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  congeuitally  predisposed  to  it  but 
otherwise  healthy,  with  painless,  usually  symmetrical  thickenings  of  the 
facial  aud  cranial  bones.  The  malar  bone  is  usually  the  firet  to  be  affected. 
It  progresses  slowly  and  causes,  finally,  marked  deformity  ;  the  sense  of  smell 
and  vision  are  gradually  lost,  and  death  ensues  in  the  course  of  years,  pa- 
haps  ten  to  thirty,  usually  with  the  symptoms 
of  compression  of  the  brain.  As  shown  in  Fig. 
s  nodular  or  more  diffuse  thick- 
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enings  of  the  facial  bones,  especially  of  the  jaw.  may  result  No  totm  of 
treatment  hiw  :is  yet  been  found  of  any  avail  against  thfa  progressive  forma- 
tion of  bone.  Operative  measures  have  been  tried  in  vain.  The  iodide  (rf 
potassium  is  probably  the  most  useful  internal  remedy. 

The  most  common  tumour  of  the  jaws  is  the  sarcoma,  the  various  forma 
of  which  are  found  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  enchondioma. 
the  «  «oma,  the  fibroma,  the  myxoma,  or  with  cysts.  The  spindle-celled 
sarconia,  the  giant-celled  sarcoma,  the  cystic  sarcoma,  the  alveolar  sar- 
coma, and,  above  all,  the  malignant,  soft,  round-celled  sarcoma  with  its  abun- 
dant cells,  the  so-called  medullary  sarcoma,  have  all  been  found.  ThesanxMna 
originates  usually  in  the  periosteum  or  the  medulla,  sometimes  also  in  the 
pulp  of  the  teeth  or  In  the  soft  parts  covering  the  jaws,  involving,  in  the 
latter  case,  the  bone  secondarily.    The  periosteal  sarcoma,  like  the  periosteal 
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fibroma,  ia  attached  to  the  bone,  while  tlie  medtUlary  sarcoma  is  surrounded 
at  first  by  a  covering  of  bone,  which  it  finally  breaks  through.  The  medul- 
lary sarcoma  b  an  especially  malignant  tumour.  It  grows  very  rapidly, 
destroying  the  bone  in  all  directions,  »  ■■  • 
operation  too  lat«.  I  saw  an  enor- 
mous soft,  round-celled  sarcoma  of  the 
upper  jaw  make  its  appearance  after 
a  coQtusioD  which  resulted  fatally  in 
eight  months  from  marasmus,  at- 
t«i)ded  by  frequent  hiemorrhage  from 
the  internal  maxillary  artery.  The 
greater  part  of  both  tlie  upper  and 
lower  jaws  was  destroyed 

The  body  of  the  lower  Jaw  in  par- 
ticular is,  in  rare  cases,  the  seat  of  cen- 
tral epithelial  tumours  which  prob- 
ably develop  from  tooth-germs.  The 
groups  of  epithelial  cells  resemble  in 
the  fonii  and  arrangemeut  of  the 
cells  the  enamel  organ  of  embryonic 
l«etli.  Theee  tumoiu^  wliich  are  soft 
and  resemble,  on  gross  inspection,  sar- 
comata or  cysts,  grow  slowly,  are  be- 
nign, and  sometimes  contain  in  their 
tissues  a  more  or  less  fully  developed 
tooth.    Thorough  scraping  out  of  the 

circumscribed  tumour  after  resection  of  the  surrounding  bony  e 
ally  suffices. 

Cysts  of  the  jaws  have  their  origin  most  commonly  in  the  tooth  follicles, 
in  consequence  of  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  dental  sacs.  They 
develop  less  often  from  the  periosteum.  We  diatinguisli  deiitjgeruus  and 
periosteal  cysts  of  the  jaw.  Injuries,  acute  and  chronic  inflammation^- 
in  abort,  all  sorts  of  irritation — give  rise  to  a  growth  of  cells  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  progressive  cyst  formation.  Dentigerous  cysts  arise  from  the  de- 
generation of  a  normal  or  superfluous  tooth  germ.  They  are  rare  and  develop 
chiefly  during  dentition.  Periosteal  cysts  develop  most  comiuoiily,  accord- 
ing to  Partsch,  in  the  periosteum  in  the  region  of  the  tooth  roots — that  is, 
from  a  granuloma,  a  fibroma,  or  an  enclioudroma.  The  iiuicr  wall  of  such 
cysts  has  an  epithlial  lining,  which  comes  from  the  remains  of  the  epithe- 
lium of  the  enamel  (Brunn,  Partsch).  Sometimes  we  have  to  do  with  a 
cysto-sarcoma.  Periodontal  cysts  grow  very  commonly  in  the  direction  of 
the  antrum,  remain  closed  or  open,  and  were  formerly  oftou  mistaken  for 
dropsy  or  empyema  of  the  antrum.  Follicular  cysts  of  the  teeth  sometimes 
attain  an  enormous  size  (see  Fig.  210). 

The  treatment  of  cysts  of  the  Jaw  consists  in  opening  them  freely  (the 
opening  being  made  from  within  the  mouth,  or,  in  case  of  larger  tumours, 
from  the  outside),  removing  the  anterior  wall,  scraping  them  oiit,  and  care- 
fully searching  for  any  t«eth  that  ought  to  be  removed.  At  the  begiiming 
of  the  formation  of  the  cyst,  extraction  of  the  diseased  tooth  is  sutHcienl. 
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Sometimes  the  subperiosteal  removal  of  a  poi'tion  of  the  lower  jaw  is  in- 
dicated. 

Koiiig  and  Hildebrand  observed  in  a  boy  of  nine  years  a  peculiar  expan- 
sion of  both  jaws  resulting  from  a  great  number  of  superfluous  teeth,  between 
one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hundred  in  all.  According  to  Hildebrand, 
four  similar  cases  have  been  recorded,  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove 
from  the  jaws  great  numbers  of  teeth,  in  the  most  irregular  positions  and 
situated  in  a  panel  of  thin  lamella;  of  bone. 

There  are  rare  cases  of  parasitic  cysts  of  the  jaw  (echinococcus  or  actino- 
mycosis) (see  above,  page  330). 

Epithelioma  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  arises  secondarily  from  tlie  exten- 
sion of  an  epithelioma  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  to  the  bone.  The 
epithelioma  which  originates  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the 
nasal  cavity,  or  tlie  antrum,  is  especially  malignant  Epitheliomata  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  marked  by  rapidly  increasing  local  destruction  of 
tissue  and  general  cancerous  cachexia,  and  usually  lead  to  speedy  death. 

An  exact  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  maxillary  bones  is  not  always 
possible  during  life.  The  eneliondroma,  the  fibroma,  and  the  osteoma 
are,  for  the*  most  part,  very  hard  benign  growths,  of  slow  development 
The  bluish-red  epulis  situated  on  the  alveolar  process,  and  usually  resem- 
bling a  fungus,  also  grows,  as  a  rule,  very  slowly  ;  and  we  have  alrea<ly 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  pronounced  sarcomatous  epulis  is  a  com- 
paratively innocuous  tumour.  The  softer  the  tumour,  and  the  more 
rapid  its  growth,  attended  with  destruction  of  the  l)one,  so  much 
the  more  malignant  it  is,  especially  if  combined  with  ulceration  and 
sloughing  of  the  soft  parts.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  car- 
cinoma and  the  medullary  sarcoma,  which  may  give  rise  to  but  slight 
enlargement  of  the  jaw,  since  everything  with  which  the  tumour 
comes  in  contjict  is  destroyed.  Primary  tumours  of  the  antrum  can 
usually  only  he  recognised  later,  when  the  bone  has  become  expanded 
or  the  neoplasm  has  jwrforated  its  wall. 

A  careful  and  systematic  examination  should  l>e  made  in  every  case 
of  enlargement  of  the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  It  is  especially  important 
to  ascertain,  in  cjise  of  a  tumour,  where  this  has  its  origin.  Attention 
must  also  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  facial  cavities,  inasmuch  as 
tumours  of  the  mouth,  the  soft  palate,  the  throat,  the  nose,  and  the  or- 
bits often  extend  secondarily  to  the  jaw.  This  careful  investigation  as 
to  the  position,  extent,  and  character  of  the  tumour  is  also,  of  course, 
absolutely  neeessjiry  with  reference  to  the  o])eration  that  is  to  l>e  un- 
dertaken. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  jaws  consists,  as  with  all  neo- 
plasms, in  removing  them  in  the  regular  way.  Benign  tumours,  situ- 
ated upon  the  bone  (fibroma,  osteoma,  eneliondroma,  etc.),  are  simply 
excised  together,  j>erhaps,  with  the  involved  wall  of  the  jaw  or  the 
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portion  of  the  bone  where  the  tumour  had  its  origin.  If  there  is 
much  involvement  of  the  bone,  or  if  the  tumour  is  malignant  in  char- 
acter and  the  bone  destroyed,  removal  of  the  diseased  part  of  the  bone 
through  sound  tissue  is  necessary,  or,  it  may  be,  complete  excision  of 
the  upper  or  lower  jaw.  For  the  details  of  this,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  §§  53  and  54.  Statistics  show  that  the  results  of  operations  upon 
malignant  tumours  (carcinoma,  sarcoma)  are  very  unfavourable,  per- 
manent cures  being  extremely  rare.  According  to  E.  Kiister  and 
Bimbaum,  better  results  follow  the  removal  of  giant-celled  sarcoma 
than  that  of  any  other  form  of  malignant  tumour. 

§  51.  DiseaseB  of  the  Temporo-maxillary  Articulation. — Among  the 
affections  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  we  have  already,  in 
§§45  and  46,  s{)oken  of  those  resulting  from  injuries,  so  that  it  remains 
tt)  consider  briefly  inflammations  of  the  joint.  Among  acute  inflam- 
mations of  this  joint  I  will  mention  the  one  which  arises  in  the  course 
of  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism,  that  occurring  during  the  acute 
exanthemata  (measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox),  and  finally  that  compli- 
cating gonorrhoea. 

The  inflammation  of  this  joint  accompanying  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism is  usually  characterized  by  pain  when  the  joint  is  moved,  and 
by  swelling  resulting  from  a  slight  serous  or  sero-fibrinous  intra-ar- 
ticular  and  periarticular  effusion.  After  the  acute  articular  rheumatism 
has  nin  its  course  the  joint  usually  returns  to  its  normal  condition. 

In  connection  with  the  acute  exanthemata,  suppurative  inflammation 
occasionally  ensues,  resulting  in  anchylosis. 

Gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the  joint,  the  result  of  general  infec- 
tion from  the  disease,  is  usually  very  painful,  so  that  chewing  and 
speaking  may  be  seriously  interfered  with.  It  does  not  usually  go  on 
to  suppuration  or  destruction  of  the  joint.  This  gonorrhoeal  inflamma- 
tion is  ordinarily  of  short  duration,  though  I  saw  an  uncommonly  pro- 
trac»te<l  case  in  which  painful  relapses  repeatedly  occurred. 

Inflammation  of  the  joint  sometimes  arises  secondarily  from  in- 
flammatory processes  in  its  neighbourhood ;  or  the  joint,  though  not 
diseased  itself,  may  become  stiff  in  consequence  of  inflanmiation  in  the 
mouth,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  about 
the  ni'isdom  teeth,  etc. 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  joint  is,  in  rare  cases,  the  result  of 
tubercular  caries,  which  is  seldom  primary  ])ut  almost  always  secondary 
to  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  temporal  bone.  If  the  condyloid 
prc»ces8  is  destroyed  by  caries,  anchylosis  does  not  always  result,  pai-tic- 
nlarly  if  one  of  the  cavities  into  which  the  joint  is  divided  by  the  inter- 
articular  fibrocartilage  remains  intact. 
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Goaty  inflammatioii  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  (arthritifi 
urica)  is  rare. 

As  the  result  of  arthritis  deformans  there  arise  sometimes  in  this 
articulation  changes  analogous  to  those  in  other  joints — viz.,  defibrilla- 
tion and  destruction  of  the  articular  and  interarticular  cartilage,  and  at 
the  same  time  new  formation  of  cartilage  and  bone.  In  consequence 
of  this  destruction  of  the  joint,  either  a  flail-like  joint  results  with  char- 
acteristic creaking  sounds  when  it  is  moved,  and  a  tendency  to  disloca- 
tion (habitual  dislocation  of  the  jaw),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  more  or 
less  impairment  of  motion,  because  the  deformed  joint  surfaces  no  longer 
fit  into  one  another.  Complete  anchylosis  of  the  joint  also  occurs  as 
the  result  of  its  obliteration  from  the  growth  of  connective  tissue  or 
bone  (synostosis).  In  case  of  anchylosis  of  one  joint,  the  other,  of 
course,  can  not  perform  its  function ;  still,  Konig  is  right  in  saying 
that  even  in  case  of  complete  bony  anchylosis  of  one  joint  the  jaws 
can  be  separated  from  each  other  on  the  sound  side  from  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  centimetre  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
lower  jaw. 

The  treatment  of  inflanaimation  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articula- 
tion, or  its  sequel®,  should  conform  to  the  principles  generally  applica- 
ble in  treating  diseases  of  joints  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  112-124). 
It  depends  in  part  upon  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  case  of  acute 
inflammation,  in  addition  to  keeping  the  joint  at  rest,  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  to  be  recommended.  In  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  of  the 
joint,  aside  from  the  treatment  for  gonorrhoea  of  the  urethra,  painting 
it  with  tincture  of  iodine  and  rubbing  it  with  mercurial  ointment  are 
serviceable.  In  the  case  that  was  mentioned  above,  the  disease  disap- 
peared pennanently  after  protracted  residence  in  a  southern  climate. 
Suppuration  should  be  treated  by  incision,  tuberculosis  by  scraping 
with  a  sharp  spoon,  and  arthritis  deformans  may  be  treated  by  massage 
and  active  and  passive  motion.  In  case  of  anchylosis  and  in  severe 
cases  of  arthritis  deformans,  resection  of  the  condyloid  process  is  to  be 
recommended. 

Resection  of  the  teinporo-maxillary  joint  is  done  as  follows :  The 
skin  is  divided  by  a  longitudinal  incision  from  two  to  three  centimetres 
in  length,  vertically  downward  from  the  zygoma,  about  a  finger's 
breadth  in  front  of  the  tragus,  and  from  the  upper  end  of  this  cut  a 
trauKverse  incision  may  be  made  at  right  angles  anteriorly  above  the 
zygoma.  The  first  incision  alone  is  often  suflicrient.  The  condyle  is 
now  freed  by  working  inward  under  the  zygoma.  This  must  be  done 
cautiously,  in  order  that  the  transverse  facial  and  temporal  arteries 
situated  close  to  the  opening  of  the  auditory  canal,  and,  above  all,  the 
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facial  neire  which  emerges  on  a  level  with  the  lohale  of  the  ear,  be 
not  injored.  The  head,  having  been  exposed  with  the  periosteal  eleva- 
tor, is  caudooslf  divided  with  a  chisel,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  injuiy 
to  the  internal  maxillary  artery  situated  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
capeule.  After  drainage  and  eutnre,  an  antiseptic  dressing  is  applied. 
The  functional  results  of  this  small  operation  are  very  satisfactory. 

E.  Kuster^s  method  is  also  very  serviceable  (page  346). 

§  52.  Loeljaw. — Lockjaw — that  is,  the  impossibility  of  moving  the 
firmly  fixed  lower  jaw  or  separating  the  teeth — has  already  been  alluded 
to  several  times — e.  g.,  in  speaking  of  noma,  and  also  in  connection 
with  diseases  of  the  temporo-maxillary  joint. 

Lockjaw  has  various  caoses.  We  have  already  become  familiar 
with  the  condition  when  caused  by  changes  within  the  joint  while 
treating  of  anchylosis  of  the  joint.     This  cause  is  not  very  frequent. 

Inflammatory  lockjaw,  so  called,  is  most  common.     It  results  from 
acnte  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  jawa, 
especially  from  periostitis  of  the  alveo- 
lar process,  from  inflammation  of  the 
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gum  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wisdom  teeth  or  any  of  the  molars,  from 
quinsy,  and  from  acnte  inikmmation  of  the  parotid,  the  submaxillary, 
and  tlie  lymph  glands,  following  suppurative  indammation  iu  the  neck, 
cheek,  etc.  Spasmodic  lockjaw,  brought  about  by  firm  contraction  of 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  sometimes  occurs,  and  is  due  to  nervous 
causes.  For  the  lockjaw  in  connection  with  tetanus — trismus,  so  called 
— see  Principles  of  Sui^ry,  §  73, 

Less  common  than  this  inflammatory  form  is  that  resulting  from 
cicatricial  contraction  after  suppuration  and  loss  of  substance  in  the 
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vicinity  of  the  jaws.  In  this  category  belongs  the  lockjaw  following 
noma  (see  page  208),  in  which  rigid  bands  of  cicatricial  tissue  are 
formed  which  hold  the  jaws  firmly  together.  The  most  serious  form 
of  lockjaw  is  that  which  arises  from  a  bony  fusion  of  the  jaws  ui  con- 
sequence of  growth  of  the  periosteum  (see  Fig.  211).  This  condition 
may  come  from  ossification  of  connective  tissue,  after  noma,  for  exam- 
ple, when  the  gangrenous  process  involves  the  muscles  and  periosteum. 
The  movements  of  the  lower  jaw  may  also  be  prevented  by  bony 
union  between  the  coronoid  process  and  the  zygoma,  following  trau- 
matism and  inflammation. 

A  case  of  special  interest  was  observed  by  Langenbeck,  in  which 
lockjaw  was  the  result  of  a  congenital  deficiency  in  the  size  of  the 
lower  jaw,  with  abnormal  formation  of  the  coronoid  process.  In  this 
case  (Fig.  212)  the  coronoid  processes  were  too  long-  and  projected  too 
far  forward.  They  pressed  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  malar 
bone  in  such  a  way  that  immobility  of  the  abnormally  small  lower  jaw 
ensued.  The  patient  was  cured  by  resection  of  both  coronoid  pro- 
cesses. Kiister  has  also  called  attention  to  smallness  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  connection  with  lockjaw,  especially  when  due  to  joint  disease. 

Treatment  of  Loclgaw. — The  treatment  of  lockjaw  depends,  above 
all,  upon  its  cause.  In  case  of  lockjaw  arising  from  synostosis  of  the 
temporo-maxillary  articulation,  resection  of  the  joint  (see  al)ove,  page 
344),  and  perhaps  of  the  coronoid  process  as  well,  is  indicated  (Mears, 
Kulenkampf,  Kiister).  Resection  was  first  recommended  by  Bottini 
and  Konig.  E.  Kiister  recommends  for  true  lockjaw  resection  of  the 
joint  by  an  incision  along  the  border  of  the  jaw,  extending  up  some- 
what beyond  the  angle,  elevation  of  the  periosteum  on  both  sides  of 
the  ramus,  and  division  of  the  ramus  with  a  chisel  in  the  direction  of 
the  sigmoid  notch.  If  the  condyloid  process  is  joined  by  l)one  to  the 
glenoid  cavity,  the  condyle  must  be  again  divided  here  with  the  chisel 
and  freed  by  prying  movements.  If  the  mouth  can  not  be  opened 
sufficiently  wide  after  resection  of  both  temporo-maxillary  joints,  the 
coronoid  process  must  also  be  divided  with  the  chisel  where  the  tem- 
poral muscle  is  most  tense.  Ilelferich  successfully  treated  a  case  of 
bony  anchylosis  by  cutting  a  flap  from  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  with  its  ])ase  l)el(>w,  resecting  the  zygoma  and  inserting 
the  apex  of  the  flap  between  the  ends  of  the  bone  which  had  l)een  pre- 
viously divided.  This  prevents  the  reunion  of  the  bone.  Bony  anchy- 
losis may  also  be  treated  by  removal  of  one  half  of  the  lower  jaw  (Son- 
nenburg)  or  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nmius  (Mears,  see  page  347). 

Inflammatory  lockjaw  usually  di6iip])eiirs  vdth  the  cessation  of  the 
above-mentioned  inflammation  and  supjni ration  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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jaw.  If  inflammatory  lockjaw  is  more  obstinate,  it  is  best  overcome 
by  frequent  use  of  Roser's  or  Ileister's  mouth  gag,  and  by  instructing 
the  patient  to  practise  gymnastic  exercises  and  to  push  a  wooden 
wedge  or  screw  a  grooved  top  between  tlie  teeth.  A  wedge  of  cork 
is  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  It  swells,  and  the  patient  pushes  it 
farther  and  farther  in  between  the  incisors,  the  canines,  or  the  molars. 

In  case  of  spasmodic  lockjaw  resulting  from  muscular  contraction, 
electricity  and  massage  are  to  be  recommended. 

For  the  treatment  of  trismus,  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  73. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  surgical  treatment  of  lockjaw  due 
to  cicatricial  contraction  following  gangrenous  processes  on  the  cheek, 
when  dealing  with  plastic  operations  on  the  cheek,  pages  234-239. 

Bony  adhesions  are  divided  with  a  small  saw  or  with  the  chisel,  but 
a  recurrence  usually  follows.  A  better  method,  therefore,  is  the  re- 
moval of  a  piece  of  bone  from  two  to  three  centimetres  broad  from  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  (Esmarch)  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  pseudo-arthrosis,  or  artificial  joint.  Simply  sawing  through 
the  jaw  (Rizzoli)  is  usually  insufficient,  as  bony  union  is  likely  to  take 
place  between  the  sawn  surfaces. 

When  lockjaw  is  conditioned  upon  displacement  of  the  ramus  and 
upon  contraction  and  shrinking  of  the  muscles  and  ligaments  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  coronoid  and  condyloid  processes,  resection  of  both 
joints,  as  mentioned  on  page  340,  should  be  undertaken,  the  coro- 
noid process  being  divided  at  the  same  time  (Kiister) ;  or  resection  of 
the  entire  upper  part  of  the  ramus  close  above  the  opening  of  the 
inferior  dental  canal  (Mears).  For  this  a  transverse  incision  along 
the  lower  edge  of  the  malar  bone  is  to  be  recommended,  and  from 
the  posterior  end  of  this  a  longitudinal  incision  downward,  a  finger's 
breadth  in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  external  auditory  meatus, 
according  to  the  description  given  above  on  page  344  for  resection  of 
the  condyle. 

Recently  Mears  has  performed  resection  from  within  the  mouth. 
Injury  to  the  internal  maxillary  artery  is  easily  avoided  by  keep- 
ing close  to  the  bone.  There  is  more  danger  of  cutting  the  inferior 
dental  nerve. 

§  53.  Exdnon  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. — Excision  of  the  superior 
maxilla  may  be  either  complete  or  partial,  depending  upon  whether 
the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  it  is  to  be  removed.  If  the  periosteum  is 
preserved,  the  excision  is  called  subperiosteal.  Sometimes  a  sound 
maxilla  is  only  temporarily  displaced  from  its  normal  position — e.  g., 
to  make  room  for  the  removal  of  retro-maxillary  tumours.  This  is 
called  temporary  or  osteoplastic  resection. 
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Complete  excision  or  extirpation  of  the  superior  maxilla  is  most 
frequently  undertaken  for  malignant  tumours.  Both  superior  maxillsB 
are  removed  only  in  rare  cases. 

The  technique  of  complete  excision  or  extirpation  of  the  superior 
maxilla  is  as  follows  : 

The  operation  is  very  bloody  and  painful — ^bloody  on  account  of 
the  division  of  many  branches  of  the  facial  and  internal  maxillary  ar- 
teries, and  painful  on  account  of  the  superior  maxillary  branch  of  the 
fifth  nerve  which  runs  through  the  upper  jaw. 

The  entrance  of  blood  into  the  air  passages  must  be  prevented  as 
far  as  possible  during  the  operation.  This  complication  may  be  avoided, 
first,  by  preUminary  tracheotomy  and  tamponing  the  trachea  (Trendelen- 
burg, see  §  106),  or  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  from  within  the  pharynx ; 
second,  by  operating  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  the  end 
of  the  table  (Rose) ;  or,  finally,  third,  by  having  the  patient  sit  in  an 
upright  position  and  making  use  of  the  mixed  morphine-chloroform 
narcosis. 

Preliminary  tracheotomy  and  tamponing  the  trachea  (Trendelen- 
burg), or  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  from  the  pharynx,  are  usually 
unnecessary.  Operating  with  the  head  hanging  downward  (Rose)  will 
surely  prevent  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  lungs  and  permits  a  deep 
narcosis,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  there  is  considerable  venous 
bleeding.  This  may,  however,  be  much  diminished  by  continuous  com- 
pression. If  the  operation  is  performed  in  this  way,  the  head  of  the 
patient  is  allowed  to  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  operating  table,  resting 
upon  a  cushion  puslied  under  the  neck.  It  is  then  drawn  somewhat 
]>ackward  by  an  assistant  and  held  there.  The  operator  sits  in  front  of 
the  head  as  it  thus  hangs  downward. 

The  method  most  to  be  recommended  is  the  employment  of  tlie  so- 
called  uiixed  or  morphine-chlorofonn  narcosis  and  the  performance  of 
the  operation  while  the  patient  sits  upright,  an  assistant  holding  the 
head  so  that  it  inclines  slightly  forward.  The  danger  of  aspiration  of 
blood  into  the  lungs  is  thus  snrely  avoided.  By  packing  the  posterior 
nares  and  by  leaving  the  insertion  of  the  nuicons  membrane  of  tlie 
cheek  on  the  bone  intact  for  the  time  being,  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
mouth  can  be  avoided  during  the  first  part  of  the  operation.  The 
mixed  morphine-chlorofonn  narcosis  is  obtained  as  follows  :  An  adult 
is  given  a  hypodermic  inje(*tion  of  one  third  of  a  small  hypodermic 
syringe  of  a  l-to-30  aqueous  solution  of  moq)hine.  He  is  then  ana&R- 
thetized  until  the  stage  of  excitement  is  reached,  when  the  amount  of 
chloroform  given  is  decreased.  In  this  way  the  patient,  as  a  rule, 
experiences  no  pain  from  the  operation,  bnt  is  conscious,  answers  ques- 
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tions,  and,  more  than  all,  controls  his  swallowing.  He  accordingly 
swallows  the  blood  into  his  stomach,  or,  when  told  to  do  so,  spits 
it  out. 

If  the  operation  is  performed  while  the  patient  sits  upright,  the 
danger  of  cerebral  ansemia  must  be  kept  in  mind ;  and  if  symptoms  of 
this  appear,  it  is  better  to  finish  the  operation  with  the  head  hanging 
downward. 

Finally,  in  case  of  very  vascular  tumours,  preliminary  ligation  of 
the  external  carotid  has  been  recommended,  or,  if  the  new  growth  has 
involved  the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  ligation  of  the  common  carotid. 
The  latter  is  to  be  avoided,  if  possible,  as  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is 
thus  affected.  In  severe  cases  the  catgut  could  be  laid  about  the 
carotid  without  tying  it,  so  that  ligation  could  be  quickly  performed, 
should  the  necessity  arise. 

It  should  be  further  stated  with  reference  to  the  anaesthesia,  that  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  operation  with  the  patient  sitting  upright  or  with 
the  head  hanging  over  backward,  an  India-rubber  tube  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  nasal  cavity  on  the  sound  side  and  connected  with  a 
Junker's  chloroform  appai'atus  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  21, 
Fig.  18). 

Excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  has,  in  general,  as  far  as  the  opera- 
tion is  concerned,  a  favourable  prognosis.  Of  two  hundred  and  thirty 
excisions  on  one  side,  but  fourteen  per  cent,  according  to  Bryant, 
resulted  fatally ;  and  of  twenty-four  excisions  on  both  sides,  not  one 
proved  fatal. 

The  complete  excision  of  the  superior  maxilla  has  three  stages : 
First,  division  of  the  soft  parts  ;  second,  division  of  the  bone  connec- 
tions ;  third,  arrest  of  haemorrhage  and  suture. 

In  dividing  the  soft  parts,  Steno's  duct,  the  facial  artery,  and  the 
branches  of  the  facial,  nerve  should  be  avoided  with  all  possible  care. 
Steno's  duct  runs  parallel  with  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  cen- 
timetres below  the  zygoma  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  masseter,  enters 
the  deeper  parts  at  its  anterior  edge,  and  terminates  within  the  mouth 
opposite  the  first  or  second  upper  molar.  A  salivary  fistula  easily  re- 
sults from  injury  to  this  duct. 

Of  the  various  lines  of  incision  for  dividing  the  soft  parts,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  specially  mentioned  (see  Figs.  213,  214) : 

1.  The  median  incision  recommended  by  Dieffenbach  is  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  from  the  root  of  the  nose,  following  the  middle  line 
of  the  nose  and  the  upper  lip,  with  a  transverse  one  from  the  upper 
end  passing  to  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye  or  along  the  lower  edge 
of  the  orbit  as  far  as  the  malar  bone  (Fig.  213  a).     A  right-angled  or 
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acute-angled  flap  is  tboe  formed,  which  ie  raised  ia  a  direction  oatward 
and  downward. 

2.  The  lateral  incision  recommended  bj  Nelaton  and  Boeckel,  and 
also  used  by  Dieffenbacb,  consists  likewise  in  cutting  a  triangular  flap 
of  soft  parts  to  be  raised  in  a  direction  downward  and  outward.  It 
involves  a  longitudinal  incision  beginning  below  the  inner  canthos  of 
the  eye,  extending  aloug  the  furrow  between  the  nose  and  cheek  and 
directly  downward  through  the  upper  lip,  and  a  transverse  incision 
from  the  upper  end  of  the  first  along  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit 
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a,  alter  Uietfenbuch  ;  b,  after  BAckvl,  Nrilaton,  and 
olbem  ;  r,  af\Kt  Vclp«au ;  d,  alter  Laogenbeck. 


Fio.  au.— Exd»IoD  at  tbe  ri^ 
anprrior  maxilla  (Dieifeiibach 
anu  Fergunon). 


It  ia  also  a  very  good  plan  to  let  the  longitudinal  incision  pasB  around 
the  ala  nasi  and  through  the  middle  of  the  upper  lip  (Dieffenbach, 
Fergusson,  see  Fig.  214). 

3.  Velpeau's  incision  (see  Fig.  213  e)  from  the  comer  of  the  month 
to  tlie  zygoma,  with  its  convexity  outward,  is  not  to  be  recommended 
on  iK'count  of  the  injury  to  the  salivary  duct  and  numerous  branches 
of  the  facial  nerve  that  it  involves. 

4.  TIic  flap  inerision  used  by  Langenl>eck  (Fig.  213  <1)  consists  of  a 
semicircular  incision  with  its  base  upward.  It  begins  below  the  inner 
canthus  of  the  eye,  or  still  lower,  at  the  boundary  between  the  carti- 
lage and  Ivonc  of  the  nose,  imd  ends  at  the  malar  bone.  The  lowest 
part  of  the  iiwinion  should  be  on  a  level  with  a  line  drawn  from  the 
nostril  to  the  tip  of  the  ear.  The  salivary  duct  and  most  of  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  are  left  intact  by  this  method.  There 
is,  moreover,  no  ectropion  of  the  lower  eyelid  to  fear,  as  in  the  use 
of  methods  1  and  2,  for  esnmpk'.  Of  the  branches  of  the  faciftl 
nerve  remaining  intact,  the  one  thiit  supplies  the  orbicularis  palpe- 
brarum is  the  most  iinpi>rtant.     If  this  ner^e  ie  injured,  the  unhappy 
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reeulta  of  an  miperfect  closure  of  the  lid  ensue.  This  method  of  Lao- 
genbeck's  may  be  designated  as  the  best,  and  ve  shall  tlierefore  describe 
it  more  is  detail.  The  execution  of  the  other  methods  is  apparent 
from  Figs.  213  and  214,  as  well  as  from  the  brief  description  that  has 
been  given.  The  division  of  the  bone  is,  of  course,  the  same  in  all 
methods. 

Tliere  are  many  variations  of  these  four  principal  methods  which 
we  ueed  not  describe.  The  cheek  incision  recommended  by  Gensoul, 
which  has  the  form  of  the  letter  H,  is,  properly,  no  longer  used. 

Langenbeck's  incision  througli  the  soft  parts  begins,  as  has  been 
said,  below  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye  or  deeper  at  the  junction  of  tlie 
bone  and  cartilage  of  the  nose,  runs  downward  along  the  ala  nasi  to 
the  point  of  reflection  of  the  luucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  on  tu  the 
upper  jaw,  then  forms  a  curve  with  its  convexity  downward  at  the 
level  of  a  Uno  drawn  from  the  tip  of  the  ear  to  the  nostril,  and  finally 
passes  outward  and  upward  as  far  as  the  anterior  or  posterior  l>order 
of  the  malar  bone  or  to  its  centre,  depending  ujM>n  whctlier  the  malar 
bone  is  to  be  wliolly  or  in  part  removed  or  not  at  all.  Tlie  flap  thus 
marked  out  (see  Fig.  213  rf)  is  detached  from  the  bone  and  retracted 
upwan.1.  It  seldom  happens  in  cases  of  malignant  growths  that  the 
separation  from  the  bone  can  he  subperiosteal  and  the  periosteum  thus 
preserved.  If  the  facial  artery  is  divided,  both  ends  are  to  be  caught 
in  the  edges  of  the  wound  and  tied.  The  con- 
nections of  the  cartilage  of  the  nose  are  loos- 
ened from  the  lateral  margins  of  the  apertura 
pyriformis  in  order  that  the  bony  floor  of  the 
nose  may  be  sawn  through  from  here  later. 
At  the  l>ase  of  tlie  flap  that  has  been  raised 
and  retracted,  the  tarso-orhital  fascia  is  divided 
transversely  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit. 

The  bony  connections  of  the  superior  max- 
illa are  now  severed  with  the  chain  saw,  tlie 
metacarpal  saw,  or  the  chisel,  these  being  with 

the  malar  hone,  the  frontal  bone,  the  palate     Fm.  ais.— Diviniim  of  iho 
,  ,,         ,,  .  .,,  ,    .1  boijv   coDriectii'Ds  <ir  the 

process  of  the  other  supenor  maxiJIa,  ana  the         puptriur  maiiiia. 

connection  of  the  maxillary  tut)erosity  or  the 

palate  Itone  with  the  pterygoid  process  of  the  splienoid.  The  choice 
of  the  instniment  for  dividing  the  bone  is  a  matter  of  individual  pref- 
erence. Liston's  bone  forceps  are  much  used  in  England,  while  in 
Gennany  more  use  is  made  of  the  metacarpal  and  chain  saws  and  the 
chisel.  As  is  seen  in  Fig.  215,  the  line  of  division  of  the  Imjuc  rnns 
from  the  apertura  pyriformis  through  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior 
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maxilla,  through  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoid  bones  (see  Fig.  215,  1  and 
1'),  then  across  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  then  either  through  the  malar 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla  (see  Fig.  215,  2,  right  half  of  the  skull) 
or,  if  the  malar  bone  is  also  to  be  removed,  through  the  frontal  pro- 
cess of  the  malar  and  the  zygoma  (see  Fig.  215,  2'  and  3',  left  half  of 
the  skull).  Finally,  the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and 
the  horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  bone  are  sawn  through  in  the  me- 
dian line  of  the  hard  palate  (3  or  4',  Fig.  215). 

The  division  of  the  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone 
and  the  lachrymal  and  ethmoid  bones  is  made  with  the  chisel  or  the 
metacarpal  saw  corresponding  with  line  1  in  Fig.  215,  after  the  infe- 
rior tarsal  membrane  of  the  lower  lid  has  been  divided  with  a  knife 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  and  the  soft  parts  of  the  orbit 
have  been  carefully  separated  from  its  floor  with  an  elevator  and  held 
up  by  a  blunt  lid-holder.  If  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
is  to  be  preserved,  the  orbit  is  divided  with  a  metacarpal  saw  or  chisel 
in  a  corresponding  curved  line.  The  division  of  the  nasal  process  can 
also  be  accomplished  by  passing  the  chain  saw  through  the  bony  lachry- 
mal duct  which  is  previously  incised,  and  around  the  nasal  process  to 
the  apertura  pyrif ormis. 

The  next  step  consists  in  severing  the  connection  of  the  malar  bone 
with  the  superior  maxillary  (Fig.  215,  2,  right  half  of  the  face).  Tlie 
soft  parts  of  the  orbit,  which  have  been  raised  by  an  elevator  from  its 
lower  border,  are  held  upward  by  a  blunt  lid-holder,  the  anterior  inser- 
tion fibres  of  the  masseter  are  severed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  malar 
bone,  and  the  bone  is  now  easily  cut  through  with  the  chisel,  metacar- 
pal saw,  or  chain  saw,  the  latter  being  carried  by  means  of  a  sharply 
curved  needle  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure  through  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  and  around  the  malar  process  of  the  superior  maxil- 
larv  hone. 

If  tlie  malar  bone  is  also  to  be  removed,  the  method  is  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  215,  2'  and  3'  (left  half  of  the  skull).  After  separation 
of  the  temporal  muscle,  the  frontal  process  of  the  malar  bone  is  divided 
at  2'  with  a  saw  or  chisel  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  then 
the  zyg(nna  is  divided  from  above  at  3'  (Fig.  215,  left  half  of  the 
skull). 

The  final  step  consists  in  dividing  the  palate  process  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  and  the  horizontal  plate  of  the  palate  bone  in  the  mid- 
dle line  of  the  hard  palate  (Fig.  215,  3,  right  half  of  the  skull,  or 
4',  on  the  left  half).  In  Langenbeck's  method  the  upper  lip  is  Ufted 
away  from  the  jaw,  the  insertion  of  the  nnicous  membrane  upon  the 
upper  jaw  is  divided  as  far  as  the  median  line,  and  the  apertura  pyri- 
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formis  is  also  opened  from  here.  By  means  of  a  Bellocque  canula 
(see  Fig.  167,  page  269)  a  chain  saw  is  passed  along  the  inferior  me- 
atus and  out  through  the  mouth  after  previously  dividing  with  a  knife 
the  soft  palate  near  the  uvula  and  the  soft  covering  of  the  hard  palate. 
The  tooth  at  the  point  where  the  saw  divides  the  alveolar  process 
should  be  previously  removed.  If  a  portion  of  the  hard  palate  is  to 
be  preserved,  the  latter  should  be  divided  with  a  chisel  in  a  corre- 
sponding curved  line.  The  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the  hard  palate 
should  be  retained,  if  possible,  in  order  to  shut  off  the  wound  cavity 
from  the  mouth.  In  this  case  this  covering  is  separated  by  making  an 
incision  down  to  the  bone  from  the  inner  incisor  to  the  last  molar,  close 
behind  the  teeth,  and  then  from  this  incision  raising  the  entire  cover- 
ing as  far  as  the  median  line  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator,  just  as 
in  performing  uranoplasty.  The  soft  palate  on  this  side  is  divided 
from  the  same  incision  with  a  two-edged  knife  curved  on  the  flat,  so 
that  the  soft  palate  and  the  covering  of  the  hard  palate  form  one  flap. 
The  upper  lip  is  now  drawn  well  forward,  and  the  hard  palate  divided 
in  the  middle  line  with  a  saw  or  chisel. 

After  the  above-mentioned  bony  connections  have  been  severed  in 
the  manner  described,  the  superior  maxilla,  or  rather  the  maxillary 
tuberosity,  is  still  joined  to  the  pterygoid  process.  This  connection 
is  easily  severed  by  seizing  the  jaw  with  forceps,  or  inserting  an  ele- 
vator in  the  furrow  made  by  the  saw  in  the  malar  bone,  and  using 
it  as  a  lever.  The  jaw,  thus  loosened,  is  then  entirely  removed,  the 
soft  parts  which  still  hold  it — viz.,  the  soft  palate,  the  pterygoid  mus- 
cles, etc. — being  cut  with  scissors,  or,  better,  twisted  off  in  order  to 
diminish  the  hsBmorrhage  from  the  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
arterv. 

The  arrest  of  haemorrhage  includes  ligation  of  the  infraorbital, 
which  is  divided  at  its  entrance  into  the  infraorbital  canal,  the  pterygo- 
palatine, and  the  internal  maxillary  arteries.  The  facial,  the  transverse 
facial,  and  the  superior  and  inferior  coronary  arteries  are  tied  earlier, 
when  the  external  soft  parts  are  divided. 

Finally,  the  wound  cavity  is  packed  with  strips  of  iodoform  gauze, 
the  ends  of  which  are  brought  out  through  the  nose.  The  edges  of 
the  wound  are  united  by  several  interrupted  sutures  of  fine  silk  and 
by  a  continuous  catgut  suture.  If  the  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the 
hard  palate  has  been  preserved,  it  is  sutured  to  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cheek.  In  the  same  way,  as  recommended  by  Nussbaum  in  excision 
of  the  lower  jaw,  a  wire  framework  might  be  laid  in  the  cavity  for  a 
time  and  secured  by  sutures.  The  object  of  this  is  to  lessen  functional 
disturbance  and  disfigurement  (Helferich).     After  complete  excision 
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of  the  upper  jav,  Bardenlieuer  remedied  the  defect  in  the  hard  palate 
by  immediately  implanting  a  flap  from  the  forehead  and  one  from  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek.  These  flaps  from  the  soft  parts  are 
laid  one  upon  the  other  \vith  their  wound  surfaces  in  contact.  Some 
bone  may  also  be  included  in  the  frontal  flap. 

If  a  necrotic  upper  jav  resulting  from  phosphorus  necrosis,  for 
example,  is  to  be  removed,  it  can  be  done  more  easily  by  taking  out  a 
wedge-shaped  piece  from  the  middle  in  order  to  make  the  rest  of  the 
jaw  movable  and  allow  its  extraction  with  forceps. 

After-treatment— In  the  after-treatment  particular  attention  must  be  paid 
U>  iMtssible  secondary  h^morrhog^.  The  development  of  septic  pneumonU, 
which  was  formerly  so  frequent  in  consequence  of  the  aspiration  of  pus,  is 
bent  prevented  by  packing  with  iodoform  gauze.  Nourishment  isg^iven  fur  a 
time  through  the  stomach  tube. 

The  outward  disfigurement  after  excision  of  the  upper  jaw  is  not  so  great 
as  might  be  imagined.  The  cavity  is  filled  by  granulation  tissue  and  covered 
in  by  the  outer  skin,  which  is  supported  by  the  malar  bone  and  the  nose.  The 
defect  can  be  remedied  about  three  weeks  after  the  operation  by  tlie  insertiou 
of  an  arliUciat  plate  of  rubber  and  artificial  teeth.  It  is  of  course  better  if 
the  mouth  is  entirely  shut  off  by  preserving  the  muco-periosleal  covering  of 
the  hard  palate.  The  preservation  of  the 
floor  of  the  orbit  is  naturally  important,  in 
view  of  possible  functional  disturbances  of 
t!ie  eye.  If  the  entire  floor  is  removed,  the 
eyeball  may  sink  into  the  wound  cavity  and 
suppurate,  iind  in  consequence  of  cicatri- 
cial distortion  of  the  ball,  diplopia  may 
result.  Sinking  of  the  bulb  may  be  pre- 
vented by  the  insertion  of  a  celluloid  plate. 

Complete  excision  o£  both  superior 
niaxillfe,  first  performed  by  J.  Iley- 
felder  in  1844,  is  done  essentially  in  the 
same  way  as  that  on  one  side.  Either 
Fiu.  ai6.— EIti^i.nl  nf  bnth  •uptrior  Langenbeck*B  curved  incision,  or  the  lat- 
fony-ii'ur'yeu«I",i'',^MBmuS).'"'"  ^^^  angular  incision  recommended  by 
Bockel,  N^laton,  or  Ferguason,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  213  and  214,  page  350,  is  made  on  botli  sides,  or  Dieffenbach's 
median  incision  may  be  need  with  advantage.  In  the  latter  case  trans- 
verse incisions  lire  made  from  the  upper  end  of  the  median  longitudinal 
incision  to  the  inner  corners  of  both  eyes,  or  along  the  lower  margin  of 
the  orbit  to  the  neigblwnrliood  of  the  outer  comers  of  the  eye«.  The 
l)oiie  connections  are  tlieii  severed  as  described  above,  the  vomer  being 
best  divided  with  Liston's  forceps.  The  muco-periosteal  covering  of 
the  hard  palate  is  ]»reserved,  if  possible.     To  this  end  it  ia  raised  by  an 
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elevator  along  a  curved  incision  close  behind  tlie  teeth,  and  the  inser- 
tion of  the  8oft  palate  is  then,  as  above,  entirely  separated  from  the 
hard  pilate  on  l)oth  sides.  Fig.  216  represents  a  case  of  excision  of 
both  superior  niaxill«e  performed  by  Simon  for  carcinoma. 

Partial  excisions  of  the  upper  jaw  are,  of  course,  mauifoIcL  The  removal 
of  the  alveolar  process  is  the  one  most  frequently  undertaken.  Removal  of 
the  body  of  the  upper  jaw  with  preservation,  particuhirly,  of  the  hard  palate 
or  the  border  of  the  orbit  is  classed  among  )>iirtial  excisions.  Resection  of 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  jaw  (trephining  the  antrum)  is  likewise  to  be  regarded 
a.s  a  pailial  excision.  In  all  atyi)ical  partial  excisions  the  chisel  and  Luer  s 
or  Liston's  bone  forceps  are  the  instruments  most  used. 

The  alveolar  process  is  most  easily  removed  by  an  incision  from  within 
the  mouth.  Tbe  gum  is  pushed  hack  and  the  diseased  iKW'tion  of  the  bone  is 
chiselled  out  or  cut  out  with  l>one  forceps.  If  the  adjoining  part  of  the  Innly 
of  the  jaw  is  also  to  be  removed,  this  can  be  done  from  within  the  mouth  in 
the  manner  just  described.  More  nxyni  is  secured  in  suoh  cases  by  dividing 
the  upi)er  lip  in  tlie  median  line,  freeing  the  soft  imris  from  the  Inme  with 
knife  and  periosteal  elevator,  and  finally  dividing  the  Ikmic  with  a  saw  or 
chisel.  If  necessary,  the  external  incision  through  the  upi>er  lip  may  he  ex- 
tended around  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  upward  as  far  lis  one  wishes.  If  the 
piece  <»f  Ixme  to  l)e  removed  from  the  alveolar  process  and  the  body  of  the 
jaw  is  situated  farther  back,  a  small  incision  may  be  nuide  in  the  cheek  run- 
ning obliquely  upward  and  outward  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  care  Iwing 
tiiken,  of  course,  not  to  wound  Steno's  duct  and  the  facial  nerve. 

Partial  excision  of  the  Ixxly  of  the  upi)er  jaw,  with  j)r<»servation  of  the 
liard  palate  or  the  border  of  the  orbit,  can  be  accomplished  by  means  of  Lan- 
genheck's  curved  incision  (Fig.  213  d)  which  has  lH»en  describi^d  abiwe.  If 
the  hard  palate  is  to  be  pwjserved,  the  outer  wall  of  the  jaw  is  divideil  in  a 
liorizontal  direction  outward  and  backward  to  the  ptt»rygoid  pnx?e.ss  of  the 
sphenoid  lK)ne.  For  this  puri>ose  a  metacar[>al  saw,  chis(»l,  or  straight  hone 
forceps  is  iis<jd.  If  the  orbital  plate  is  to  be  preserved,  the  lH)iie  is  tlivided 
}>eneath  the  horder  of  the  orbit  with  a  chisel  or  small  saw. 

In  jmrtial  excisions,  also,  any  defects,  particularly  in  the  alvcK)lar  imx^ess, 
may  l)e  remeditnl  by  artificial  teeth. 

For  re»5ection  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  jaw,  or  trephining  the  an- 
trum, see  pnge  330. 

OBteoplattic  resection  of  the  upper  jaw  is  undertaken  for  exposure 

by  temporary  removal  of  the  bone,  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  the  orbit, 

and  the  spheno-maxillary  and  temporal  fossie,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 

excision,  for  example,   of   retro-maxillary   tumours,   naso-pharyngeal 

polyps,  etc.     The  portion  of  the  jaw  in  question  is  turned  back  like 

the  cover  of  a  box  and  afterward  returned  to  its  normal  position.     To 

make  this  opening  possible,  the  part  of  the  jaw  concerned  is  not  sej)a- 

rated  from  all  its  l)ony  connections,  but  at  one  ]>oint  a  bridge  is  left 

consisting  of  bone,  periosteum,  and  skin.     This  bridge  of  bone  is  then 
24 
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broken  in  so  as  to  allow  tlie  resected  portion  to  be  turned  out.  The 
line  of  separation  of  the  bone  correBpondB  to  the  incieioa  in  the  soft 
parts.  The  operation  is  <lone  outside  the  moutli,  tlie  hard  palate  aud 
the  alveolar  process  bein^  preserved  to  prevent  permanent  defect& 
The  operation  is  not  without  danger,  owing  to  the  hsemorrhage  which 
is  often  marked.  In  thirty-uine  cases  death  resulted  eight  times  during 
or  immediately  after  the  operation  (Lincoln). 

The  best  metho<l  in  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  upper  jaw  is  that 
of  Langciiltcck.  Soft  parts  and  bone  are  divided  as  represented  in 
Figs.  217  and  218.  The  nutrient  bridge  is  in  the  region  of  the  frontal 
process  of  the  8U[ierior  maxillarv  bone. 

The  operation  is  iKSst  performed  by  liaving  tlie  division  of  the  body 
of  the  jaw  immediately  follow  the  lower  inciuiou  in  tiie  soft  parts ;  then 
the  soft  parts  and  lione  connection  at  the  malar  bone  are  divided,  and 
finally  the  soft  parts  an<l  bone  at  the  lower  wall  of  tiie  orbit,  in  the 
direction  of  the  upper  incision. 

Laii;;;enl>eck's  incision  through  the  soft  parts,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  ^17,  Itegins  on  the  boundary  between  the  cartilage  and  bone  of  the 
nose,  or  somewhat  lower,  at  the  outer  end  of 
the  nostril,  runs  across  tlie  cheek  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  malar  bone,  upward  over  the  ante- 
rior bor.ler  of  the  zygoma,  then,  near  the  outer 
comer  of  the  eye,  Ijends  inward  in  a  car\"e  or 
at  right  angles,  and  runs  along  the  border  of 
the  orbit  to  a  point  lieiieatli  the  inner  cantlnu. 
Tliirt  incision  in  the  soft  parts  goes  through  to 
the  b.me,  which  is  correspondingly  divided  (see 
Fig.  218),    The  lower  part  of  the  incision  is 
made  first,  an<l  then  the  soft  parts  are  divided 
from  the  maxillary  tulwrosity  liackward  to  the 
*'"ii"ir.7tVi^'u"''?"rm»"'°^    posterior  palatine  canal.     A  small  metacarpal 
saw  is   inserted   in   the   latter  as  far  as  tlie 
spheno-inaxiikry  fossa,  the  soft  parts  being  retracted  and  the  posterior 
niisal  artery  carefully  guanled,  and  the  iwsterior  part  of  the  nasal  cavity 
is  thus  reached.     To  protect  this  cavity  from  the  point  of  the  saw,  an 
elevator  is  carried  aliing  the  septum  as  far  as  the  pharynx,  and  the 
body  of  the  jaw  is  now  sawn  through  along  the  lower  incision  to  the 
a))ci'tura  pyriforiiiis.     One  makes  sure  in  advance,  with  the  aid  of  the 
left  forefinger,  that  the  elevator  has  entered  the  pharynx. 

The  second  incision  begins  below  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  and 
runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  orliit  to  tlie  iieighl>onrhood  of  the 
outer  corner  of  the  eye,  and  then,  in  a  curve  or  at  right  angles,  into  the 
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outer  end  of  the  lower  inciBion.  The  connection  of  the  superior  max- 
illary with  the  malar  bone  iB  then  divided  through  the  epheno-maxillary 
&8iire  by  means  of  a  metacarpal  or  chain  saw, 
and  the  lower  wall  of  the  orbit  is  thereupon 
divided  with  the  chisel  or  metacarpal  eaw, 
following  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  in  the 
soft  parte  and  guarding  the  lachrymal  sac. 
Before  this  is  done,  the  soft  parts  of  the  orbit, 
including  the  periosteum,  are  freed  with  a  knife 
and  elevator  and  drawn  upward  with  a  blunt 
retractor. 

The  jaw  is  pried  forward  by  inserting  an 
elevator  in  the  fissure  made  by  the  saw  in  the' 
malar  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  or  in  the 
spheno-maxUiary  fossa.  The  connection  with 
the  frontal  and  nasal  bones  at  the  nutrient 

bridge  U  Uien  broken  in  and  the  now  completely  loosened  portion  of 
the  JHW  is  displaced  upward  and  inward.  To  render  the  breaking  of 
the  bone  at  a  particular  point  of  the  nutrient  bridge  easier,  the  nasal 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla  may  be  par- 
tially divided  with  the  chisel  subcutaneously 
and  sabpcriosteally. 

After  displacing  the  jaw  a  view  is  gained 
of  the  retro-maxillary  cavities,  the  nasal  cav- 
ity, the  pharynx,  the  spheuo- maxillary  fossa, 
the  temporal  foBsa,  and  the  orbit.  After  the 
removal  of  any  tumour  tliat  may  be  present, 
the  portion  of  the  jaw  that  has  been  tem- 
porarily resected  is  replaced  in  its  normal 
position.  Bone  sutures  are  usually  unneces- 
sary, the  exact  coaptation  of  the  soft  parts 
by  sutures  being  sufficient.  If  one  desires 
to  displace  both  the  superior  inaxitlary  and 
malar  bones  upward  and  outward,  the  nutri- 
ent bridge  may  be  made  at  the  zygoma,  and, 
by  breaking  this,  the  freed  portion  of  the  jaw  with  the  malar  bone  may 
be  displaced  outward  at  a  point  somewhere  near  the  line  of  articulation 
of  the  zygomatic  proeees  of  the  temporal  bone  with  the  malar  bone. 

Kocher  exposed  the  naso-pharynx  in  a  case  of  recurrent  sarcomaof  tliiscav- 
ilyby  the  following  method  of  osteoplostic  resection  of  both  superior  maxilia^ 
(Fig.  219) :  Mixed  morphine-chloroform  narcosis  was  used  and  the  head  of  the 
patient  allowed  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.    The  upper  lip  was  di\'ided 
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from  the  left  nostril  downward.  The  reflection  of  the  mucous  membrane 
above  the  alveolar  border  was  then  divided  transversely  down  to  the  bone. 
After  packing  the  wound  for  a  short  time  the  chisel  was  made  to  sever  trans- 
versely first  one  and  then  the  other  superior  maxillary  bone  above  its  alve- 
olar process  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  nasal  process.  After  again  packing 
the  wound  for  a  short  time  the  alveolar  process  and  hard  palate  were  divided 
in  the  median  line  and  the  two  lower  portions  of  both  superior  maxillary' 
bones  were  retracted  with  sharp  hooks.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  floor 
of  the  left  nasal  fossa  was  then  divided  and  the  vomer  forced  over  to  the  right 
side.  This  permitted  an  excellent  inspection  of  the  whole  naso-pharyngeal 
space.  As  the  tumour  was  adherent  to  the  insertion  of  the  soft  palate^  the 
latter  was  also  divided  in  the  median  line.  The  tumour  was  removed  by 
means  of  a  periosteal  elevator  and  thermo-cautery,  the  luemorrhage  arrested, 
and  the  cavity  packed.  The  parts  were  brought  back  to  their  normal  posi- 
tion and  secured  by  suture  of  the  bone  and  soft  parts.  No  disfigurement 
resulted. 

§  54.  Excision  of  the  Inferior  Maxilla. — Operations  upon  the  lower 
jaw,  like  those  upon  the  upper  jaw,  are  attended  with  great  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  aspiration  of  blood  into  the  air  passages  must  here  ako 
be  carefully  avoided.  Tliis  is  best  and  most  simply  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  the  mixed  narcosis  and  upright  position  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  body,  w4th  the  head  inclined  slightly  forward  (see  also  pages 
34S  and  349). 

(Operations  on  the  lower  jaw  include  disarticulation  of  half  the  jaw ; 
complete  removal  of  the  jaw,  which  is  rare ;  excision  of  the  alveolar 
process ;  excision  of  the  middle  or  the  lateral  portions  of  the  jaw ;  and, 
iiually,  resection  of  its  condyloid  process  (see  page  344). 

The  operation  for  excision  of  one  half  of  the  inferior  maxilla  has 
three  stages :  1.  Incision  through  the  soft  parts  along  the  lower  border 
of  the  jaw  and  separation  of  the  soft  parts  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
surfaces  of  the  jaw.  2.  Sawing  through  the  bone  and  disarticulation  of 
half  tlie  jaw.  3.  Arrest  of  haemorrhage  and  suture.  Necrosis  and 
tumours  most  frequently  call  for  this  0])eration. 

The  incision  through  the  soft  parts  along  the  lower  lx)rder  of  the 
jaw  runs  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  somewhat  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  chin.  It  should  extend  very  little,  if  at  all,  beyond  tlie  angle  of 
the  jaw,  for  fe  ir  of  injuring  Steno's  duct  and  the  facial  nerve.  The 
jaw  may  be  sawn  through  at  the  outset  from  a  small  incision,  so  as 
to  make  the  portion  of  bone  that  is  to  l>e  taken  out  more  movable. 
This  method  has  been  used  by  Langenl)eck  and  others.  The  incision 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  is  made  down  to  the  bone,  and  the 
facial  artery  which  is  thus  divided  is  tied.  A  vertical  incision  in  tlie 
median  line  of  the  chin  ()r  through  the  lower  lip  is  usually  unneces- 
sary in  cases  of  necrosis,  and  only  neccssiiry  in  cases  of  tumour  when 
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tlie  growth  \b  extensive.  Through  the  lower  incision  along  the  border 
of  the  jaw  all  the  soft  parts  are  now  freed  from  the  anterior  and  then 
from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  jaw  with  the  knife  and  periosteal 
elevator.  The  insertion  of  the  masseter  and  the  alveolar  mucous 
membrane  on  the  anterior  surface,  and  the  pterjgoid  muscle  on  the 
posterior  surface,  are  freed  with  the  knife,  the  rest  being  done  with  an 
elevator.  The  alveolar  umcous  membrane,  in  case  it  can  be  preserved, 
must  be  divided  as  smoothly  as  possible  and  in  a  straight  line,  as  the 
edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  sutured  together  after  removal  of 
the  jaw.  It  is  usually  impossible  in  the  case  of  tumours  to  preserve 
the  periosteum.  After  the  soft  parts  have  been  completely  separated 
and  any  tooth  that  stands  in  the  way  has  been  extracted,  the  jaw  is 
divide<l  at  the  chin  with  a  chain  saw.  The  soft  })art8,  es{)ecially  those 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parotid,  are  now  drawn  upward  with  sharp 
retractors  by  an  assistant,  while  the  operator  seizes  the  half  of  the  jaw 
that  is  to  be  removed  with  his  left  hand  or  with  bone  forceps  and 
draws  it  firmly  downward.  The  separation  of  the  soft  parts  on  the 
ramus  is  now  completed  with  the  elevator  and  the  insertion  of  the 
temporal  muscle  on  the  coronoid  process  is  divided  with  the  knife,  or 
the  coronoid  process  is  cut  through  with  rongeur  forceps.  The  jaw  now 
hangs  only  by  the  joint  capsule  and  the  upper  fibres  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscle.  These  soft  parts  are  simply  torn  away  by  twisting 
the  jaw  a  few  times,  injury  to  the  internal  maxillary  artery  which  runs 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  joint  capsule  being  thus  best  avoided.  The 
inferior  dental  artery  will  usually  have  to  be  tied,  as  well  as  some 
branches  of  the  internal  maxillary.  Any  bleeding  from  the  divided 
end  of  the  inferior  dental  artery  in  the  stiwn  surface  of  the  jaw  may, 
if  necessary,  be  arrested  by  the  thermo-cautery.  After  the  inferior 
maxillary  nerve  which  has  been  toni  away  is  cut  as  near  its  origin  as 
])ossible,  the  edges  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  united  by  continuous 
c-atgut  sutures.  The  wound  in  the  skin  is  drained,  particularly  at  its 
]K>sterior  part  reaching  to  the  glenoid  cavity,  carefully  sutured,  packed, 
if  necessjiry,  and  covered  with  an  antiseptic  dressing.  For  the  next 
few  days  the  patient  is  fed  through  a  stomach  tube. 

In  case  of  phosphorus  necrosis  the  removal  of  half  the  jaw  is  very 
simple.  It  can  often  be  accomplished  with  blunt  instruments  after 
<lividing  the  soft  parts,  especially  along  the  ramus,  since  the  necrotic 
jaw  fonns  a  complete  sequestrum  surrounded  by  an  involucruni. 

The  excision  of  the  entire  inferior  maxilla  is  usually  perfornieJ  on 
the  living  person  for  phosphorus  necrosis  only.  The  method  is  esscn- 
tiallv  the  same  as  that  for  the  removal  of  half  the  jaw— tlnit  is,  the 
disarticulation  of  each  half  is  done  in  the  manner  described  above, 
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after  the  jaw  has  been  sawn  through  in  the  middle  line.     The  tongue 
is  secured  by  a  loop  of  thread  (see  below). 

Partial  excisions  of  the  lower  jaw  include  those  of  the  alveolar  proa^ss, 
the  removal  of  larger  or  smaller  pieces  from  the  middle  and  sides  of  the  jaw, 
and,  finally,  excision  of  the  condyloid  pr(x;ess. 

Excision  of  the  alveolar  process  is  performed  in  much  the  same  way  us 
upon  the  upiM»r  jaw.  The  lower  lip  is  drawn  downward ;  the  insertion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  on  the  alveolar  process  is  divided  and,  together  with  the 
gum,  is  separated  from  the  bone  with  an  elevator.  After  the  teeth  at  tlie 
place  where  the  bone  is  to  be  removed  have  been  extracted,  the  portion  of 
bone  is  cut  away  by  the  use  of  Luer's  or  Liston's  forceps.  If  additional  bone 
from  the  anterior  or  postcjrior  surface  of  the  jaw  is  to  be  taken  away,  llie 
chisel  is  used  in  preference.  The  portion  of  the  alveolar  pnjcess  situated 
most  posteriorly  may  be  removed  subperiosteally  through  an  incision  in  tlie 
skin  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

In  the  removal  of  larger  or  smaller  pieces  of  bone  from  the  contiimity  of 
the  jaw,  the  bone  is  exposed  through  an  incision  in  the  soft  parts  along  the 
lower  border  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  removal  of  a  half  of  the  jaw,  and 
then  the  exi)osed  portion  is  sawu  through  on  both  sides. 

The  removal  of  the  middle  piece  of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  accomplished 
either  from  within  the  mouth,  after  the  gum,  the  mucous  membrane,  and  all 
the  soft  parts  on  the  anterior  and  jiosterior  surface  have  betm  detached  with 
the  knife  and  i)eriosteal  elevator,  to  a  point  boy<md  the  lower  border  of  the 
jaw,  or  the  lower  lip  may  be  divided  vertically  in  the  median  line  and  the 
soft  parts  separjited  from  the  bone,  through  this  incision.  If  the  entire  mid- 
dle piece  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  jaw  has  to  be  removed,  tlie  soft  parts  are 
detached  from  the  bone  through  an  incision  along  the  lower  border,  just  as 
in  the  disarticulation  of  half  of  the  jaw,  and  the  bone  is  sawn  through  <m 
both  sides  at  the  angle,  aft^r  making,  if  nec<\ssary,  a  vertical  incision  from 
thr(»e  to  four  centimetres  long  on  both  sides. 

In  the  njinoval  of  the  middle  piece  of  the  lower  jaw  the  insertion  of  l>oth 
genio-glossi  muscles  is  divided.  In  ctmsequence  of  this,  the  tongue  los(*s  its 
lK)int  of  attachment  and  easily  falls  back  t-oward  the  pharynx  and  entrance 
to  tlie  larynx,  causing  sutf<K'ation.  To  avoid  this  danger,  the  tongue  nuist  l>e 
secuivd  for  tlie  fii-st  four  to  six  days,  and  the  patient  carefully  watched  dur- 
ing sleep.  The  tongu<>  is  best  secui*ed  by  means  of  a  loop  of  thread  piiss^nl 
thronirli  its  su!)stance  which  is  fastened  to  the  cheek  with  adhesive  plaster. 
It  is  surer  if,  in  addition  to  this,  the  fn^e  e<lge  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is 
sutuH'd  to  tlie  lower  edge  of  the  incision  in  the  skin  or  secured  to  the  skin  of 
the  chin.  In  the  latter  case  a  mattress  suture  (after  Mosetig-Moorhof)  is  us^ni. 
A  double  tlinvid  of  silk  is  ])rovided  with  a  n<HMlle  at  e^ich  end.  l)oth  of  which 
an'  pass<*d  |MM'|K^ndicularly  thn>ugh  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  skin  of  the 
chin  on  ea<'h  side  of  the  frenuin  and  alwnit  one  centimetre  a|>art.  The  two 
threads  an»  then  fast<'ned  on  each  side  to  a  little  plate  of  wood  which  lies 
on  the  skin  of  the  cliin  and  is  supported  hy  the  parts  of  the  jaw  that  have 
btH»n  ])ii»serve<l. 

In  excision  of  tlie  lateral  |M>rtion  of  the  body  of  the  jaw  and  of  the  ramus 
the  soft  parts  luw  likewise  detached  with  a  knife  and  elevator  thix>ugh  an 
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incision  from  the  lower  border  or  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  rest  of 
the  operation  is  the  same  as  in  the  disarticulation  of  one  half  the  jaw.  Miku- 
licz has  recommended  excision  of  the  ramus  for  the  extirpation  of  sarcoma 
or  carcinoma  of  the  tonsils,  and  I  have  performed  this  operation  several 
times  with  good  results. 

For  resection  of  the  condyloid  process  for  synostosis,  see  page  344. 

Temporary  Besection  of  the  Lower  Jaw  Las  been  recommended  in 
order  to  secure  access  to  the  mouth  for  the  removal,  for  instance,  of 
malignant  tumours  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  tongue,  or  the  ton- 
sils. To  this  end,  the  lower  jaw  has  been  divided  in  the  median  line 
of  the  chin  (Roux,  Sedillot,  and  others),  or  bilaterally  (Billroth),  or 
unilaterally  (Langenbeek).  Of  these  methods,  the  lateral  division  of 
Langeubeck's  is  alone  serviceable  if  a  carcinoma  of  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  tongue  or  of  the  tonsils  is  to  be  removed  (see  §  61,  Extirpation 
of  the  Tongue). 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  the  defect  arising  from  partial  excision 
of  the  lower  jaw  may  be  remedied  after  the  operation.  This  may  be  done, 
for  instance,  by  means  of  a  wire  framework,  after  Nussbaum,  or  by  means  of 
a  ppothesis  made  of  gold  or  aluminium  bi-onze  wire,  with  winglike  attach- 
ments which  are  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  divided  jaw.  India-rubber 
devices  (Claude  Martin)  are  less  desirable.  After  resection  of  the  lower  jaw 
in  continuity,  Bardenheuer  took  a  flap  consisting  of  skin  and  bone  from  the 
forehead  with  a  long,  broad  pedicle  situated  in  front  of  the  ear  and  implanted 
it  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in  such  a  way  that  the  skin  faced  upward.  Wolf- 
ler  took  a  flap  of  skin  from  the  neck,  together  with  a  piece  of  the  clavicle. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   MOUTH,    FAUCES,    AND   PHARYNX. 

I.  Methods  of  Examination ;  Mouth  Gags. 

II.  Diseases  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Mouth :  Catarrhal  stomatitis,  ulcerative 

stomatitis. — Vasomotor  neuroses. — Thrush. — Other  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth. — Emphysema  of  the  cheek. — Erysipelas. — Syphilis. — Tu- 
berculosis.—Diseases  of  the  gums  and  teeth  (see  §  47,  page  810  ff). 

III.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Tongue  and  the  Floor  of  the  Mouth ;  Malformations: 
Adhesions  of  the  tongue. — Tongue-tie. — Abnormally  long  frenum  ("swallowing 
the  tongue  "). — Lingua  bifida. — Hypertrophy. — Atrophy  of  the  tongue.  — Absence  of 
the  tongue. — Stuttering.  Injuries  and  Inflammations  of  the  Tongue:  Wounds. 
— Burns. — Foreign  bodies. — Acute  inflammations  of  the  tongue. — Tuberculosis. — 
Syphilis. — Actinomycosis.  Other  Diseases  of  the  Tongue :  Neuroses  and  neuralgia 
of  the  tongue. — Tumours  of  the  tongue  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth  (ranula,  der- 
moids, epithelioma,  etc.). — Operative  treatment  of  epithelioma  of  the  tongue. — 
Artificial  tongue 'after  complete  removal. — Ligation  of  the  lingual  artery. 

IV.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Soft  Palate,  the  Tonsils,  and  the  Pharynx :  Congenital 
clefts  and  acquired  defects  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate. — Uranoplasty. — Staphy- 
lorrhaphy.— Injuries  of  the  soft  palate,  pharynx,  and  tonsils. — Foreign  bodies. 
Inflammatory  Processes:  Acute  inflammations  (catarrh,  vasomotor  neuroses,  sup- 
puration, abscess,  erysipelas  "acute  infectious  phlegmon  of  the  larynx"). — Diph- 
theria and  croup. — Chronic  inflammations  (chronic  pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis). — 
Amputation  of  the  hypertrophied  uvula. — Removal  of  the  tonsils. — Pharyngomy- 
cosis  leptothrica. — Bursitis  pharyngealis. — Tuberculosis. — Syphilis. — Tumours  of 
the  palate,  pharynx,  and  tonsils. — Naso-pharyngeal  polyps. — Retromaxillary  and 
rctro-phrtiyngeal  tumours. — Pharyngotomy. — Excision  or  resection  of  the  pharynx 
and  larvnx. 

§  55.  Examination  of  the  Mouth,  Fauces,  and  Pharynx.— The  examination 

of  tho  mouth  be<^ins  with  an  insixiction  of  the  lips,  the  mucous  memhrane 
of  the  .cheeks,  the  teeth,  and  the  gums,  by  everting  the  lips  and  drawing 
them  outward.  For  a  thorough  examination  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate, 
the  tonsils,  and  the  pharynx,  the  mouth  must  be  opened  as  wide  as  possible. 
The  tongue  is  pressed  down  by  the  finpfer,  the  handle  of  a  spoon,  or  a  tongue 
depressor  (see  Fijr.  220).  These  instruments  must  not  be  pushed  too  far 
back,  lest  by  touching:  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  they  induce  vomit- 
ing. When  the  patient  is  made  to  say  a,  as  in  the  word  tar,  the  soft  palate 
rises,  unless  paralyzed,  and  one  gets  a  good  view  of  the  tonsils  and  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  ])harynx.  The  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  especially  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  the  hard  palate,  etc.,  must  likewise  be  systematically  ex- 
amined.- 
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The  mouth  has  frequently  to  be  opened  by  force,  as  in  the  case  of  obsti- 
nate children,  or  in  lockjaw  or  Darcosis. 

The  mouth  of  an  obstinate  child  can  be  opened  by  aimply  pushing  the 
lower  lip  over  the  incisor  or  the  molar  t«eth.    The  child  involuntarily  opens 


I,  tonmK  depressor       Fia. 


his  mouth  in  order  to  free  the  lip,  which  is  pinched  between  the  teeth  and 
tlie  physician's  Knger.  A  simple  wooden  wedge,  or  Heister's  mouth  gag  (see 
Fig.  2il).  or  Roser's  mouth  gag  (see  Fig.  222),  may  be  used  for  forcibly  open- 
ing the  mouth. 

Fig.  221   represents  Heister's  mouth  gag  when  open.     By  turning  the 
screw  the  blades  are  forced  apart    Fig.  222  Bh<iws  Rosei's  mouth  gag,  also, 


Fio.  SS4. — Whitcljciul'a  month  ^ag. 


when  open.    By  pressiiig  the  handles  together,  tlie  hlitdes  are  forced  apart 
and  held  fast  by  the  ratchet  in  any  position  desired. 

The  second  group  of  mouth  giigs  consists  of  tlio.«e  wliicli  serve  to  hold 
the  mouth  open  for  a  longer  time  during  an  operation  in  the  mouth  or 
pharynx.  For  this  I  have  recently  made  exclusive  use  of  a  very  excellent 
English  instrument  (see  Fig.  28:i).  By  turning  both  tlie  handles  O  in  the 
spiral  paH.sage  Sp.  the  ends  of  the  branches  A  A  lying  between  the  teeth  are 
premised  apart  and  held  in  any  desired  position  by  the  screw  Bcli.    The  instru- 
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ment  retains  its  position  automatically.  By  placing  such  an  instrument 
in  each  corner  of  the  mouth,  these  can  likewise  be  held  back.  If  desired, 
the  two  instruments  may  be  fastened  together  at  the  back  of  the  neck  by 
a  band. 

Whitehead's  gag  (Fig.  224),  which  is  a  modification  of  Thomas  Smith's  is 
also  very  serviceable.  The  instrument  forces  the  teeth  apart,  and,  by  means 
of  a  plate,  depresses  the  tongue ;  the  toothed  clasps  catoh  in  tlie  guards. 
When  the  handles  upon  the  tooth  clasps  are  pressed  toward  the  median  line, 
the  teeth  of  the  instrument  lose  their  hold,  the  whole  instrument  falls  to- 
gether, and  it  can  be  taken  from  the  mouth. 

Konig's  mouth  gag  consists  of  two  grooved  plates  which  are  laid  upon 
tlie  teeth.  Tlie  plates  can  be  separated  by  pi'essure  upon  the  handles,  and 
then  held  automatically  in  this  position. 

To  draw  the  corners  of  the  mouth  backward,  the  retractors  shown  in  Fig. 
238,  page  401,  may  be  used.  Tliese  are  fastened  by  a  band  i)assed  around 
the  neck. 

We  have  already  (§  39,  page  266  ft),  under  the  subject  of  rhinoscopy,  de- 
scribed tlie  examination  of  the  pharynx  by  pharyngoscopy  or  pharj-ngo- 
rhinoscopy  and  palpation. 

A  number  of  diseases  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx  can  be  diagnosed  at 
once  fix)m  the  disturbances  of  si>eech,  and  from  the  manner  of  breathing, 
without  inspection  or  palpation.  Patients,  for  example,  with  enlarged  ton- 
sils always  spe^k  as  thougli  they  had  **a  lump  in  the  throat.*'  Such  patients 
snore,  moreover,  in  their  sleep.  Precisely  the  same  disturbances  of  speech 
and  breathing  may  be  caused  by  other  swellings  and  tumours  in  the  pharynx 
and  its  vicinity.  Patients  with  perforation  of  the  hard  palate  have  a  strik- 
ingly nasal  speech,  whereas  those  whose  communication  between  the  nose 
and  pharynx  has  been  closed  by  tumours,  for  instance,  or  adhesions  between 
the  soft  palate  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  can  not  pronounce  the 
nasal  sounds  m  and  n,  but  substitute  for  them  b  and  d. 

§  56.  DiseaseB  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Mouih. — Among  the 
diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  we  mention  first 
catarrhal  inflammation  (stomatitis  catarrhalis)  resulting  from  mechan- 
ical or  chemical  irritation,  from  decayed  teeth,  or  from  nncleanliness, 
particularly  after  operations  within  the  mouth  and  during  the  course 
of  febrile  diseases.  In  catarrhal  stomatitis  the  mucous  membrane  is 
hypera?mic ;  the  epithelium  becomes  desquamated  (desquamating  ca- 
tarrh) ;  the  increased  secretion  contains  at  first  but  few  cells,  but  later, 
owing  to  admixture  of  the  epithelium  and  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  it  becomes  richer  in  cells.  The  swelling  is  either  more  or  less 
uniform  or  more  confined  to  certain  areas.  Vesicles  often  form  as  the 
result  of  the  abundant  secretion  and  the  swelling.  These  are  found 
particularly  on  the  lips,  checks,  and  tongue ;  and  after  they  burst,  small 
erosions  or  superficial  ulcers  appear. 

The  treatment  of  catarrhal  stomatitis  is,  above  all,  prophylactic — 
that  is,  after  o]>erationt5  within  the  mouth  and  during  the  course  of  in- 
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fectious  diseases  the  mouth  must  be  frequently  cleansed  with  a  tooth- 
brush and  with  disinfecting  solutions,  such  as  chlorate  of  potash,  boric 
acid,  and  permanganate  of  potash.  If  catarrhal  stomatitis  is  already 
present,  precisely  the  same  course  is  pursued.  Superficial  ulcers  are 
treated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  either  in  the  form  of  the  stick  or  in  solu- 
tion, tincture  of  iodine,  or  one-per-cent  chromic  acid. 

Ulcerative  stomatitis,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  appears 
especially  in  badly  nourished,  uncleanly  persons  when  suflFering  from 
fel)rile  diseases,  also  in  connection  with  scurvy,  and  from  the  effects  of 
mercury,  lead,  phosphorus,  and  copper.  It  is  most  frequently  caused 
by  the  action  of  microbes,  since  the  greatest  variety  of  bacteria,  mould 
fungi,  and  fermentation  fungi  are  present,  especially  when  the  mouth 
is  not  properly  cleansed,  and  during  the  course  of  infectious  diseases. 
Mercurial  stomatitis  is  observed,  for  instance,  during  the  inunction  treat- 
ment of  syphilis,  in  case  the  patient  neglects  to  cleanse  his  mouth  suffi- 
ciently, or  smokes,  or  is  constipated.  Mercurial  stomatitis  always  stiirts 
from  the  gum,  beginning  with  swelling  and  loosening  of  the  same,  and 
frequently  with  slight  bleeding.  A  greenish  coating  is  generally  found 
on  the  teeth  at  the  edge  of  the  gum.  If  the  injurious  influence  of  the 
mercury  continues,  ulceration  follows,  which  may  even  be  combined 
with  necrosis  of  the  bone.  The  swelling  in  the  mouth  is  usually  not 
extreme.  A  characteristic  of  mercurial  stomatitis  is  the  very  offensive 
breath  of  the  patient,  and  there  is  usually,  also,  a  profuse  excretion 
of  saliva. 

Xoma  is  a  special  form  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  originating  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek.  This  has  already  been  described 
(page  208). 

The  treatment  of  all  forms  of  ulcerative  stomatitis  consists  in  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  injurious  influence  that  is  at  work — the  mercury, 
for  instance,  in  the  inunction  treatment  of  syphilis ;  in  careful  cleansing 
of  the  mouth  by  the  use  of  disinfecting  solutions,  such  as  chlorate  of 
potash,  boric  acid,  and  permanganate  of  potash ;  in  painting  the  parts 
wth  the  same  solutions,  or  with  nitrate  of  silver  (1  to  100  or  1  to  50), 
with  iodine,  or  one-per-cent  chromic  acid.  Larger  and  deeper  ulcers 
are  cauterized  with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick. 

The  temporary  swelling  and  hypericniia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  which  are  observed  especially  in  neurasthenic  i^rsons, 
are  of  particular  interest.  In  consequence  of  the  slightest  irritation,  particu- 
larly after  errors  in  diet  and  nervous  excitement — of  a  mild  chanictor  of  ten — 
there  follow  swelling  and  hyperdmiia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  lips, 
the  mouth,  and  the  throat,  which  disapixjar  after  some  hours,  or  perhaps  after 
two  or  three  days,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  vasomotor  neurosis.  A 
characteristic  case  which  I  saw  was  that  of  a  pupil  in  a  preparatory'  school. 
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who  very  frequently,  before  an  examination  or  after  taking  certain  kinds  of 
food,  was  attacked  in  this  way.  After  he  had  successfully  completed  his 
examinations  at  graduation  he  was  permanently  freed  from  his  unpleasant 
affliction. 

In  addition  to  proper  local  treatment  for  this  vasomotor  neurosis,  a  general 
strengthening  mode  of  life,  suited  to  overcome  neurasthenia,  is  strongly 
to  be  recommended. 

Thrash  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  gray  or  grayish-yellow  depos- 
its, with  a  red  margin,  upon  the  catarrhally  inflamed  mucous  membrane, 
varying  in  size  from  a  pinhead  to  that  of  a  pea.  They  form  single  or  multi- 
ple whitish  deposits,  which  coalesce  to  form  larger  areas.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  tongue,  the  upper  and  lower  lip,  and  the  throat  are  most  often 
affected.  Thrush  is  due,  according  to  Bohn,  to  a  fibrinous  exudation  be- 
tween the  connective  tissue  and  epithelium.  The  exudation  is  either  absorbed 
again  or  supplanted  by  the  regenerated  epithelium,  or,  after  desquamation  of 
the  epithelium,  ulceration  takes  place.  According  to  Eugen  Frankel,  we 
have  to  do  with  a  pseudo-diphtheritic  affection,  in  Weigert's  sense — that  is, 
with  the  formation  of  a  fibrinous  exudation  (stomatitis  fibrinosa,  Henocb) 
that  involves  destruction  of  the  epithelium.  Teething  children  are  most  sub- 
ject to  thrush.    Thrush  is  caused  by  saccharomyces  albicans. 

Thrush  is  to  be  distinguished  from  aphthae  (stomatitis  aphthosa),  which 
have  very  properly  been  compared  to  eczema  inipetigi nodes  of  the  skin. 
Spots  are  found  reaching  the  size  of  a  pea,  due  to  a  fibrinous  exudate  between 
the  epithelium  and  submucosa.  These  remain  isolated  or  coalesce,  and  may 
lead  to  corresponding  losses  of  substance.  Aphtlije  are  almost  always  caused 
by  the  milk  of  animals  with  hoof  and  mouth  disease. 

The  treatment  of  thrush  and  aphthous  stomatitis  consists  in  mechanical 
cleansing  of  the  mouth,  gargling  and  painting  the  interior  with  chlorate  of 
potaijli,  or,  still  better,  permanganate  of  potash,  which  acts  almost  as  a  spe- 
cific. Ulcers  are  treated  with  silver  nitrate  in  solution  (1  to  1(X)  or  1  to  50), 
or  in  the  form  of  the  stick,  or  with  one-per-cent  chromic  acid.  Above  all, 
gocxl  milk  must  be  provided. 

Vesicular  and  pustular  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  are,  more- 
over, observed  in  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  pemphigus,  hoof  and  mouth  dist^ase. 
In  tlie  latter  disetuse  small  vesicles  containing  a  cloudy  fluid  are  found,  and 
after  thov  burst  dark-i*ed  eix>sions  ap^x^ar.  The  infection  is  most  frequently 
the  result  of  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  animals  unboiled. 

J.  Hutchinson  observed  several  cases  of  chronic  ulcerative  stomatitis 
with  a  siinultiineous  diseased  condition  of  the  skin  and  nails,  almost  exclu- 
sively in  men  over  forty  years  of  age.  Of  the  six  cases,  three  proved  fatal. 
Tlie  coui'se  of  tlie  ulcei*ative  .stomatitis  is  similar  to  that  of  mercurial  stoma- 
titis. Swellings  are  observed  on  the  skin  of  the  hands  and  feet  similar  to 
chilblains,  and  an  eruption  similar  to  ix^niphigus,  eczem.i,  psoriasis,  lichen,  or 
erythenui  multiforme.  Suppunitive  onychia  attacks  the  nails  and  they 
finally  fall  out.  The  disease,  the  causes  of  which  are  unknown,  has  a  certain 
resemblance  to  severe  cas(»s  of  pemphigus,  lichen  rul>er,  and  similar  affec- 
tions, which  aiv  usuallv  couihined  with  extreme  inanition. 

Emphysema  of  the  Cheek.— Circumscribed  <-olle('tions  of  air  in  the  check 
may  arise  froni  injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek  or  from  ulcer- 
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ative  processes,  especially  when  Steno's  duct  is  opened.  Deichmiiller  ob- 
served an  air  tumour  of  this  sort  in  the  cheek  of  a  glass  blower.  In  such 
cases  simple  incision  usually  leads  to  recovery. 

Among  the  other  numerous  diseases  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth,  aside  from  thrush  and  most  forms  of  ulcerative  stomatitis 
arising  in  the  course  of  infectious  diseases,  are  to  be  included  erysipelas, 
croup,  diphtheria,  tuberculosis,  actinomycosis,  and  syphilis. 

l^sipelas  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Mouth  may  arise  primarily 
in  the  mouth,  following  wounds  or  ulcers,  and  may  spread  from  here 
to  the  nmcons  membrane  of  neighbouring  cavities,  or  attack  the  skin  of 
the  face.  The  reverse  is  more  frequently  the  case,  primary  erysipelas 
of  the  face  spreading  to  the  mouth.  The  swelling,  especially  that  of 
the  tongue  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  the  soft  palate,  and  the  entrance 
to  the  larynx,  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  danger  of  asphyxia,  and  so 
necessitate  tracheotomy.  In  rarer  cases,  erysipelas  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane makes  its  way  along  the  air  passages  as  far  as  the  lungs,  causing 
here  erysipelatous  pneumonia. 

The  therapy  of  er^'sipelas  of  the  mouth  consists  in  the  antiseptic 
treatment  of  any  wound  or  ulcer  that  may  be  present,  and  in  the  use 
of  ice  internally  and  externally  and  antiseptic  mouth  washes.  In  case 
of  increasing  swelling,  superficial  scarification  with  a  pointed  knife  is 
advisable.     If  there  is  danger  of  asphyxia,  tracheotomy  is  indicated. 

For  croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  nnicous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  I  refer  to  §  67,  page  411  ff.  We  shall  take  up 
tuberculosis  (§  59,  page  374;  §  68,  page  428)  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases of  the  tongue,  the  palate,  and  the  tonsils.  Actinomycosis  also, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  under  Diseases  of  the  Jaws,  will 
be  described  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  tongue.  For  a  more 
complete  description  of  actinomycosis,  see  also  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  86. 

Syphllia — We  shall  also  speak  more  in  detail  of  syphilis  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  of  the  mouth  under  Diseases  of  the  Tongue,  the  Palate, 
and  the  Pharynx  (§  59,  page  375  ;  §  68,  page  429).  The  following 
brief  general  statements  will  suffice  here : 

Syphilis  causes  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  affections  of  the 
mouth.  The  primary  syphilitic  affection  is  observed  especially  on  the 
Hj)s,  where  the  same  characteristic  indurations  and  ulcers  are  formed  as 
on  the  prepuce.  The  secondary  manifestations  of  syj)hilis  are  analogous 
to  those  on  the  skin — that  is,  there  appear  here  also  macules,  papules, 
and  ulcerations.  Macular  sy])liilides  take  the  fonn  of  a  circumscribed 
or  more  diffuse  hypersemia  (erythema),  especially  on  the  soft  palate 
and  the  tonsils  (angina  erythematosa  syphilitica).     Syphilitic  eiythema 
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often  results  in  the  formation  of  superficial  erosions  and  fissures,  with 
a  whitish  coating.  Syphilitic  papules  are  flat,  red,  circumscribed  eleva- 
tions of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  which  appear  sometimes 
in  great  number  on  the  tongue,  the  lips,  the  cheeks,  and  the  palate. 
They  disappear  as  such  under  proper  treatment,  or  change  into  nodules 
with  a  whitish  coating  wliich  may  break  down  and  form  ulcers.  Broad 
condylomata  (condylomata  lata)  are  indurations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  form  of  papules,  caused  by  serous  transudation  and  cellu- 
lar infiltration  within  the  same.  These  are  by  no  means  so  conmion  in 
the  buccal  cavity  as  about  the  anus  and  vulva. 

In  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  gummata  make  their  appearance  in 
the  form  of  circumscribed  nodules  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  or  even 
larger,  in  the  submucosa,  or  as  more  diflEuse  processes.  From  the 
breaking  down  of  these  nodules,  which  are  at  first  hard  and  then  become 
softer,  corresponding  ulcers  are  formed  wliich  frequently  spread,  and, 
as  a  rule,  heal  slowly  under  local  and  constitutional  treatment.  The 
tongue  and  the  hard  and  soft  palate  are  the  favourite  locations  for 
gummata.  Gummata  of  the  tongue  may  be  mistaken  for  epithelio- 
mata.  Perforations  of  the  hard  palate,  which  take  place  chiefly  from 
within  the  mouth  or  nasal  cavity,  are  due  to  circumscribed  or  diffuse 
gummatous  periostitis. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  buccal  cavity  consists  in  proper 
local  treatment  and,  above  all,  in  an  antisyphilitic  general  treatment 
(mercury,  iodide  of  potassium),  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84. 

§  57.  Malformations  of  the  Tongue. — Of  these  malformations  we 
mention  first  fixation  of  the  tongue  in  consequence  of  congenital  bands 
and  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  wliich  draw  the  borders  of  the  tonsrue 
toward  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  or  in  consequence  of  acquired  cicatricial 
bands,  resulting  from  ulcerative  or  suppurative  processes.  In  rare 
cat  OS  of  defective  development  of  the  tongue,  or  perhaps  also  of  intra- 
uterine disease,  congenital  adhesion  of  the  entire  tongue  with  the  floor 
of  the  mouth  or  the  lower  jaw  has  been  observed.  Sometimes  this 
union  of  the  tongue  with  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  only  superficial,  as 
between  the  labia  in  newborn  children. 

The  treatment  consists  in  dividing  the  bands  and  adhesions  with 
scissors.  Thicker  vascular  bands  may  be  divided  with  the  cautery  or 
tied  off  with  catgut.  A  superficial  union  may  be  broken  up  by  the 
finger,  probe,  or  spatula. 

This  congenital  or  acquired  fixation  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  those  cases  which  are  ordinarily  designated  as  tongue-tie, 
and  which  are  caused  by  a  frenum  which  is  too  short,  too  wide,  and 
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is  inserted  too  far  forward.  In  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
f renum,  the  mobility  of  the  tongue  and  later  the  speech  are  interfered 
with.  The  frequency  of  this  tongue-tie,  due  to  a  short  frenum,  is, 
however,  much  exaggerated  by  the  laity  and  even  by  many  physicians, 
and  the  tongue  of  a  newborn  child  is  often  "loosened"  when  it  is 
entirely  unnecessary.  I  even  go  a  step  further  and  say  that  division 
of  the  restricting  band  is  seldom  really  necessary. 

The  operation  for  tongue-tie  consists  in  raising  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
with  the  linger  or  some  blunt  instrument,  and  snipping  the  frenum 
thus  put  on  the  stretch  with  small  curved  scissors.  The  incision  must 
not  be  too  deep,  for  fear  of  cutting  the  ranine  arteries  which  run 
under  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  on  each  side  of 
the  frenum.  For  tliis  reason  the  point  of  the  scissors  should  be  di- 
rected toward  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  frenum  should  be 
divided  near  the  latter  and  not  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  In  cuse 
the  artery  is  injured,  the  haemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  ligation  or 
by  a  deep  suture. 

In  rare  cases  the  frenum  of  the  tongue  in  newborn  children  is  too  long, 
and  the  tongue,  in  consequence,  falls  back  (so-called  swallowing  the  tongue). 
According  to  Butlin.  suifocation  has  repeatedly  resulted  from  the  sinking 
back  or  swallowing  of  the  tongue  (Petit,  Fairbaim).  Hennig  has  also  called 
special  attention  to  attacks  of  suffocation  in  children  from  this  cause.  In 
case  such  attacks  of  suffocation  occur,  the  condition  of  the  child's  tongue  or 
frenum  should  be  carefully  ascertained.  We  have  already  mentioned  that, 
if  pn)per  precautions  are  not  taken,  suffocation  may  occur  after  excision  of 
the  middle  piece  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  the  tongue  then  sinks  back  in  conse- 
quence of  division  of  the  genio-glossi  muscles. 

The  treatment  of  the  rare  cases  in  which  attacks  of  suffocation  occur  in 
newborn  children  from  the  sinking  back  of  the  tongue  consists,  according  to 
Butlin,  in  introducing  the  finger  between  the  palate  and  the  tongue  and 
pressing  the  latter  forward.  Nourishment  should  not  be  too  abundant,  and 
that  from  the  breast  is  best. 

Occasionally  newborn  children  are  found  to  have  a  cleft  tongue  (lingua 
bifida),  in  consequence  of  a  longitudinal  fis.sure  of  varying  length.  This  cleft 
may  be  confined  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  or,  as  rarely  happens,  it 
may  extend  back  to  a  point  near  the  root.  According  to  Ahlfeld,  cleft  tongue 
is  sometimes  combined  with  facial  clefts.  As  is  known,  a  divided  tongue  is 
the  rule  in  various  animals — e.  g.,  the  seal,  the  raven,  and  snakes. 

In  extreme  cases  this  deformity  is  overcome  by  freshening  the  edges  and 
suturing  them  together. 

Abnormal  length  of  an  otherwise  healthy  tongue  is  now  and  then  ob- 
served. Butlin  mentions  two  such  cases  of  Fournier's.  The  tongue  of  a 
woman  was  so  long  that  it  constantly  protruded  between  the  teeth  in  folds. 
Another  case  is  that  of  a  girl  who  is  said  to  have  been  able  to  touch  her 
breast  with  her  tongue.  Speech  is  usually  not  impaired  by  abnormal  length 
of  the  tongue,  nor  does  other  inconvenience  attend  it. 
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Hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  is  more  frequent,  which  is  conditioned  upon 
congenital  tumours,  especially  lyinphangeioma  (see  Turaours  of  the  Tongue, 
§  60,  page  382). 

Sometimes  hypertrophy  of  the  tongue  does  not  aflPect  the  entire  organ  but 
only  the  papilla?  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  warty  growths. 
Butlin  saw  a  case  of  congenital  hypertrophy  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  dis- 
ease extended  in  the  form  of  nodular  growths  over  the  whole  papillary'  region 
of  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 

Congenital  atroj^hy  of  the  tongue  is  very  rare,  as  well  as  acquired  atrophy 
after  injury  or  disease  of  the  vessels  and  nerves.  Hemiatrophy  is  observiil 
somewhat  oftener,  especially  as  the  result  of  diseases  of  the  central  nervous 
system  (tumours,  syphilis,  softening  of  the  brain,  haemorrhages  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  tabes,  hemiplegia,  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  etc.).  According  to  Ballet,  hemiatrophy  is  a  comparatively 
early  symptom  of  tabes.  Hemiatrophy  from  peripheral  causes  is  much  rarer, 
arising  most  frequently  after  injury  or  disease  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve. 
The  half  of  the  tongue  affected  is  smaller  and  very  much  wrinkled.  Henii- 
atropliy  does  not  cause  functional  disturbance,  and  it  is  chiefly  important  as 
an  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  disturbances  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

Congenital  absence  of  the  tongue  has  been  recorded  but  once,  according 
to  Butlin,  and  then  by  Jussieu  (1718).  This  was  in  a  girl  of  fifteen,  on  the 
floor  of  whose  mouth  there  was  a  small  elevation  in  place  of  the  tongue.  In 
spite  of  entire  absence  of  the  tongue,  speech  was  but  little  affected.  The  same 
may  be  true  after  total  extirpation  of  the  tongue.  Chewing  and  swallowing, 
however,  were  somewhat  impeded,  and  the  x)atient  was  obliged  to  push  her 
food  backward  in  her  mouth  with  her  fingers. 

Absence  of  the  tongue  probably  depends  ui>on  absence  of  the  first  bran- 
chial arch  and  incomplete  development  of  the  second. 

Stuttering. — The  causes  of  stuttering  are  but  imperfectly  known  as  yet 
It  is  to  be  regarded  essentially  as  a  neurosis,  and,  according  to  various  authors, 
is  to  l>e  exi)lained  as  a  distiu*bance  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of 
n^spi ration,  and  esj^ecially  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  There  is  usually  a 
hereditary  weakly  constitution,  or,  as  Xu.ssmaul  expresses  it,  a  ''congenital 
irritable  weakness  of  the  ajiparatus  for  the  co-ordination  of  syllables.'*  In 
t>tli<»r  cjis(*s  the  trouble  is  conditioned  upon  various  diseases  of  the  tongue, 
the  niuso-pharyngeal  .s})ace,  the  ear,  the  larynx,  etc.  Kafemann  has  carefully 
investigated  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  cases  of  stuttering.  Li  forty-six  per 
cent  of  these  he  found  abnormal  glandular  gn)wth  in  the  naso-pharj-ngeal 
space,  witli  or  without  hyiK^rtrophy  of  the  tonsils.  Ear  trouble  existed  in 
twenty-seven  \yev  cent  of  the  casi\s,  though  a  causal  connection  is  not  to 
l)e  hastily  assumed.  Sometimes  nasal  afi'ections,  etc.,  exist.  According  to 
Kafemann,  it  is  most  common  in  weakly  (scrofulous)  children.  The  treat- 
ment consists,  above  all,  in  combating  tlie  weak  (scrofulous)  constitution, 
and  any  local  trouble  tliat  may  exist — e.  g..  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space, 
the  larynx,  etc.  ;  in  training  the  voice  ;  in  strengthening  the  body ;  and  es- 
lK*cially  in  trying  by  some  toughening  proc^ess  (cold-water  ciu«)  to  prevent 
cataiTh,  etc.  Complete  cure  is  in  many  cases  sc»cured  by  means  of  g}'ninastic 
training  of  i\w  ton«riu',  especially  by  teachers  who  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  dealing  with  stuttering,  and  make  a  sort  of  specialty  of  their  art. 
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Oi)erative  treatment  for  stuttering  has  been  pi-operly  abandoned.  Dieffen- 
bach  repeatedly  tried  incisions  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  simple  incision,  for 
example,  with  or  without  preservation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  also  divi- 
sion of  the  genio-glossi  muscles  at  their  middle  after  previous  division  of  the 
frenum,  or  at  their  insertion  on  the  lower  jaw  from  within  the  mouth  or  the 
outside.  Division  of  these  muscles  near  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  was  usu- 
ally accomplished  from  within  the  mouth.  This  operation  has  now,  how- 
ever, merely  historical  worth. 

§  58.  Iigories  of  the  Tongue.— Injuries  or  wounds  of  the  tongue 
occur  most  frequently  from  its  being  pinched  between  the  teeth,  in 
epileptic  attacks,  for  instance,  or  in  case  of  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the 
chin  when  the  tongue  is  protruded.  Injury  may  also  be  caused  by 
sharp  tooth-edges,  fish  bones,  bits  of  bone,  etc.  Stabs  and  incised  and 
gunshot  wounds  are  much  less  frequent.  The  haemorrhage  and  sub- 
sequent swelling  in  connection  with  wounds  of  the  tongue  may  be 
considerable,  especially  after  gunshot  wounds.  In  the  latter,  balls 
sometimes  enter  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  and  in  rare  eases  have 
remained  there  for  years.  Bits  of  the  teeth  and  fragments  qf  bone 
may  also  be  driven  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue  in  gunshot  wounds, 
and  may  heal  up  there.  In  general,  wounds  of  the  tongue  tend  to 
heal  rapidly,  especially  incised  wounds  that  have  been  sutured,  and 
even  badly  contused  flap  wounds  with  a  small,  thin  pedicle. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  tongue  follows  the  general  rules. 
Al)Ove  all,  the  mouth  should  be  kept  constantly  clean  with  antiseptic 
solutions.  If  there  is  bleeding,  it  is  usually  arrested  by  the  deep 
stitches  that  are  taken  in  the  wound.  When  the  wound  is  in  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  tongue,  the  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage  and  the 
suturing  may  be  more  difficult,  and  it  may  be  necessary  in  such  cases 
to  resort  to  ansesthesia,  and  to  hold  the  mouth  wide  open  by  means  of  a 
mouth  gag.  The  tongue  is  then  drawn  forward  and  out  of  the  mouth 
by  means  of  a  loop  of  silk  passed  through  it.  The  wound  can  then  be 
well  seen  and  treated.  In  case  of  deep  stab  wounds,  with  injury  to  an 
artery,  the  wound  may  be  enlarged  and  the  wounded  artery  tied.  In 
case  of  deep  wounds  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  the  lingual 
artery  has  been  tied  above  the  hyoid  bone  from  the  outside,  and  even 
the  external  or  common  carotid  have  been  ligated. 

Wounds  of  thlB  tongue  are  always  sutured  with  curved  needles  and 
needle  holder,  silk  or  catgut  being  used.  Flap  wounds  should  be  su- 
lured  with  special  care.  In  case  of  gunshot  wounds,  attention  must  be 
paid  to  the  removal  of  the  ball  or  other  foreign  bodies,  should  they  be 
driven  into  the  substance  of  the  tongue.  If  the  swelling  is  marked, 
multiple  scarifications  are  advantageous.  Tracheotomy  is  seldom 
necessary. 
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The  after-treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  antiseptic  mouth  washes 
and  in  giving  soft  or  liquid  food.  In  case  there  is  considerable  swell- 
ing the  patient  should  swallow  pieces  of  ice.  Iodoform  is  excellent, 
especially  for  contused  wounds.  It  is  applied  with  a  small  swab  or  an 
insufflator.  Stings  and  bites  of  insects,  especially  bees  or  wasps,  may 
lead  to  very  painful  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  tongue,  and  cause  it 
to  protrude  from  the  mouth.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  stings  inflicted  by 
wasps  or  bees  that  had  been  concealed  in  fruit.  Bites  from  poisonous 
snakes  are  very  rare.  The  inflammatory  swelling  resulting  from  this 
class  of  injuries  may  occasion  alarming  dyspnoea.  Stings  from  insecte 
usually  heal  rapidly. 

The  treatment  for  the  stings  of  insects — e.  g.,  bees  and  wasps — 
consists  in  washing  the  mouth  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia  and 
in  the  use  of  pieces  of  ice  to  swallow.  In  case  of  considerable  swell- 
ing, multiple  scarifications  with  a  pointed  knife  are  to  be  recommended. 

Bums  of  the  Tongue. — Slight  burns  of  the  tongue  are  very  frequent 
in  consequence  of  taking  too  hot  food  into  the  mouth.  Severer  burns 
are  caused  by  chemical  materials,  such  as  mineral  acids,  caustic  alkalies, 
and  the  like.  Scalding  of  the  tongue  very  often  attends  the  attempts  of 
children  to  drink  fluids  that  are  too  hot  or  boiling.  When  the  bum  is 
severe,  vesicles  form  upon  the  tongue  just  as  upon  the  skin.  Bums  of 
the  tongue  heal,  as  a  rule,  quickly.  Those  at  the  base  of  the  tongue 
and  the  entrance  of  the  larynx  are  the  most  unfavourable,  since  here, 
owing  to  the  swelling,  disturbances  in  respiration  may  arise  in  conse- 
quence of  oedema  of  the  glottis. 

The  treatment  of  bums  consists,  above  all,  in  giving  small  pieces  of 
ice  to  relieve  the  pain,  which,  as  a  rule,  soon  subsides,  and  in  the  use 
of  antiseptic  mouth  washes,  iodoform,  etc. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Tongue. — Foreig-ii  bodies  sometimes  heal  up  in  the 
tonf^ue  without  reaction.  Butlin  mentions  a  case  of  Manget's  in  wliich  a 
ball  reuiained  six  years  in  the  tongue.  The  patient  stuttered  during  this 
time,  but  ceased  to  do  so  after  the  ball  was  removed.  Sometimes  the  presence 
of  the  forei<^ii  body  is  betrayed  by  the  formation  of  a  hard,  circumscribed 
tumour,  or  by  secondary  haemorrhage,  or  by  the  formation  of  a  fistula.  I 
removed  in  one  case  wliat  was  supposed  to  be  a  carcinoma,  and  found  an 
embedded  silk  suture  wliich  the  former  surgeon  had  not  removed  after  an 
injury  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  that  liad  occurred  a  year  before.  Boyer  opt?r- 
ated  ui)on  a  soldier  with  a  hard  tumour  of  tlie  tongue,  and  found  at  the  end  of 
a  small  sinus  a  bullet,  which  he  removed  by  incision.  Sometimes  after  the 
remov^al  of  a  foreign  body  seven*  hamiorrhage  lias  l)een  seen  to  occur  from 
a  wound  in  an  artery  of  the  tonjrue  which  had  been  closed  by  the  foreign 
body.  The  latter  is  often  cjust  otf  siMmtiineously  by  the  formation  of  an 
abscess.  It  may  also  migrate  and  appeal*  at  some  other  place — on  tlie  neck, 
for  instance. 
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§  59.  Inflammation  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Ton^e. — Acute  iuflam- 
mation  of  the  tongae  (acute  glossitis)  is  either  more  or  less  localized — 
in  one  half  of  the  tongue,  for  example  (hemiglossitis),  or  extends  over 
the  entire  organ.  Tlie  causes  of  acute  glossitis  are  injuries,  especially 
stab  and  gunshot  wounds,  stings  of  insects  (bees,  wasps,  etc.),  bums, 
and  stomatitis  arising  in  the  course  of  febrile  diseases,  such  as  typhoid 
fever,  the  acute  exanthemata,  or  severe  tonsillitis.  I  saw  severe  acute 
glossitis  in  a  butcher  which  was  the  result  of  infection  from  anthrax. 
Tlie  inflanmiation  frequently  starts  from  ulcers  of  the  tongue  following 
mercurial  stomatitis,  for  instance,  or  it  may  arise  from  the  extension  of 
a  neighbouring  inflammation,  such  as  erysipelas  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane. 

From  a  clinical  point  of  view,  we  may  distinguish  essentially  two 
forms  of  acute  glossitis :  (1)  acute  parenchymatous  glossitis,  which  does 
not  go  on  to  suppuration,  and  (2)  a  severe  diffuse  suppurative  phleg- 
mon of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth,  resulting  from  septic  infec- 
tion of  a  wound  of  the  tongue  or  inside  of  the  mouth. 

Acute  glossitis  runs  usually  a  very  rapid  course,  and  the  swelling 
increases  very  quickly.  The  tongue  is  made  stiff  by  the  swelling,  so 
that  talking  and  eating  become  more  or  less  difficult.  Within  twenty- 
four  hours  aft^r  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  wasp,  for  example,  the  tongue 
may  become  two  or  three  times  its  normal  size,  and  protrude  so  as  to 
lie  in  front  of  the  teeth.  The  pain  is  usually  severe,  the  tongue  dry 
and  more  or  less  coated,  and  the  secretion  of  mucus  profuse.  The 
interference  with  breathing  may  become  so  great  as  to  necessitate 
trac»he<)tomy.  The  temperature  often  reaches  89°  or  40°  C.  (102°  to 
104°  F.). 

The  further  course  of  acute  glossitis  is  usually  favourable.  The 
swelling  wholly  disappears,  as  a  rule,  in  from  two  to  five  days,  though 
it  sometimes  continues  to  a  certain  degree  for  a  longer  time.  In  other 
cases  a  circumscribed  abscess  forms,  and,  more  rarely,  severe  diffuse 
suppuration  and  death  from  septicaemia  or  pneumonia.  Gangrene  of  a 
portion  of  the  tongue  is  seldom  observed. 

Chronic  encapsulated  abscesses  are  sometimes  left  in  the  tongue, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  reactive  induration  around  them,  are 
easily  mistaken  for  carcinoma. 

The  prognosis  of  acute  glossitis  is  generally  good,  as  the  mild  cases 
are  bv  far  the  more  numerous. 

The  therapy  in  mild  cases  consists  in  the  antiseptic  treatment  of 
any  wound  that  may  be  present,  careful  disinfection  of  the  mouth  with 
suitable  washes  (chlorate  of  potash,  boric  acid,  ratanhia,  etc.),  and  giv- 
ing small  pieces  of  ice  and  liquid  food.     Cathartics  are  also  decidedly 
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beneficial.  In  severer  cases  attended  with  marked  swelling,  multiple 
scarifications,  or  a  not  too  deep  longitudinal  incision  upon  each  half  of 
the  tongue,  have  a  surprisingly  beneficial  eflEect.  The  patient  is  much 
relieved  and  the  haemorrhage  is  usually  moderate.  Particularly  in  ca** 
of  diffuse  phlegmonous  inflammation  the  incision  should  be  made  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  suppuration.  If  there  is  an  abscess  at  the 
base  of  the  tongue,  the  incision  is  best  made  with  a  long  and  somewhat 
curved  bistoury  whose  edge  is  covered  with  adhesive  plaster  nearly  to 
the  point,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  adjacent  parts.  In  case  of  infil- 
tration or  fluctuation  under  the  chin  in  front  of  the  hyoid  bone,  an 
incision  is  made  through  the  skin  in  the  middle  line  and  some  long, 
blunt  instrument  is  then  inserted  until  the  pus  focus  is  reached,  which 
is  afterward  drained  externally.  In  gangrene  of  the  tongue,  iodoform 
and  frequent  cleansing  of  the  mouth  with  disinfecting  washes  are  to 
be  recommended.  If  the  swelling  of  the  tongue  and  entrance  to  the 
larynx  (cedema  of  the  glottis)  is  such  as  to  cause  danger  of  suffocation, 
tracheotomy  is  indicated. 

Among  chronic  inflammations  of  the  tongue,  tuterculosis,  syphilis, 
and  actinomycosis  especially  interest  us. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Ton^e  occurs  most  frequently  in  persons  of 
middle  age  already  suffering  from  phthisis.  It  is  much  less  common 
in  persons  who  are  otherwise  healthy,  and  in  such  cases  tuberculosis  of 
other  organs  soon  develops,  as  a  rule.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the 
tongue  is,  at  all  events,  very  rare.  The  disease  is  almost  always  sec- 
ondary, following  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  or  the  lungs. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  api>ear8  now  in  the  form  of  torpid  or 
fungous  ulcers,  and  again  as  deep-reaching,  cheesy  nodules,  which 
soften  in  the  centre.  Tul^ercular  ulcers  of  the  tongue  which  are  sur- 
rounded l)y  an  indurated  area  may  sometimes  be  confounded  with  car- 
cinoma, while  the  tubercular  nodules  resemble  gummata.  The  1ck»1 
behaviour,  the  entire  clinical  course  of  the  disease,  and,  above  all,  the 
detection  nn<ler  the  microscope  of  tubercle  bacilli  in  small  excised 
portions  of  tissue,  insure  the  diagnosis.  It  is  characteristic  of  tulnjr- 
cular  ulcers  to  be  surrounded  by  small  notlules,  mostly  miliary  in  size. 
The  ulcers  themselves  have  usually  a  cheesy  base,  the  granulations 
are  pjile  and  flabby,  and  the  edges  are  usually  soft,  as  compared  with 
carcinoma,  ('ases  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  entire  surface  of  the 
tongue  is  covered  with  confluent  tubercular  ulcers  from  the  size  of  the 
head  of  a  pin  to  that  of  a  pea,  between  which  miliary  tubercles  are  to 
be  ficen  in  great  numbers.  Tubercular  ulcers  are  usually,  in  the  later 
stages,  very  painful,  so  that  when  touched  with  the  softest  food  extreme 
pain  is  felt.     In  the  nodular  form  of  the  disciise  a  small,  painless  indu- 
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ration  forms  at  first  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  most 
frequently  that  of  the  tongue,  which  gradually  enlarges  and  then  inter- 
feres with  the  mobility  of  the  tongue.  The  tumours,  which  become  as 
large  as  hazelnuts  or  even  larger,  are  at  first  hard,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane that  covers  them  being  smooth.  The  neighbouring  lymph  glands 
are  seldom  swollen.  The  nodules  break  down  later  from  cheesy  degen- 
eration and  finally  suppurate. 

The  prognosis  of  secondary  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  is  almost  as  un- 
. favourable  as  that  of  carcinoma.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  patients 
die  in  from  one  to  two  years,  or  after  a  few  months,  it  may  be,  from  tubercu- 
losis of  the  larynx,  the  lungs,  or  the  digestive  organs.  In  rare  cases  com- 
plete recovery,  even  in  persons  with  marked  hereditary  tendencies,  has  been 
observed.  According"  to  Schliferowitsch,  wbo  collected  eighty-eight  cases  of 
tuberculosis  of  the  mouth,  the  prognosis  of  primary  tuberculosis  is  far  better, 
and  the  probability  of  recovery  from  the  nodular  form  of  the  disease  is  greater 
than  from  the  ulcerative  form. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue  should  be  of  an  operative 
nature,  the  tubercular  areas  being  radically  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
by  excision  or  by  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery  or  the  galvano-eautery, 
as  in  carcinoma.  In  suitable  cases,  the  sharp  spoon  may  be  energetic- 
ally used,  and  the  parts  then  thoroughly  cauterized  with  the  thermo- 
cautery. In  inoperable  cases  everything  should  be  avoided  that  tends 
to  irritate  the  ulcer  or  the  diseased  area.  Hence,  sharp  edges  of 
decayed  teeth  should  be  removed.  Nourishment  should  be  soft  but 
strengthening.  The  application  of  caustic  substances  is  to  be  avoided. 
Washes  of  borax,  chlorate  of  potash,  alum,  tannin,  or  the  application  of 
iodoform  with  a  Uttle  morphine  three  or  four  times  a  day,  are  of  serv  ice 
locally.  If  the  pain  is  very  severe  and  the  ulcer  can  not  be  removed 
by  an  operation  (excision,  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery,  galvano-eautery), 
the  question  arises  whether  the  lingual  nerve  should  not  be  divided 
(see  page  252).  It  is  known  that  great  relief  can  be  secured  in  this 
way  for  patients  suffering  from  inoperable  carcinoma  of  the  tongue. 

Syphilis  of  the  Tongue. — Syphilis  shows  itself  upon  the  tongue  under 
a  variety  of  forms. 

I.  In  rare  cases,  .primary  syphilitic  infection  is  observed  in  the 
form  of  the  syphilitic  primary  sclerosis  or  hard  chancre. 

II.  Much  more  frequent  are  the  secondary  and  tertiary  manifes- 
tations in  consequence  of  the  systemic  infection,  especially  nmcous 
patches,  secondary  syphilitic  ulcers,  and  gummata. 

Mucous  patches  appear  at  any  stage  of  secondary  syphilis  on  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  tongue,  especially  on  the  edges,  the  dorsum,  and  the 
tip,  and  are  accompanied  by  other  manifestiitions  of  the  disease.  Snni- 
lar  patches  or  ulcers  are  usually  found  on  the  lips,  at  the  comers  of  the 
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mouth,  on  the  mucous  meuibrane  of  the  cheeks,  on  the  soft  palate,  and 
on  the  tonsils.  They  are,  as  a  rule,  slightly  elevated,  smooth  or  un- 
even, grayish-white  formations,  round  or  oval  in  form.  Under  the 
grayish -white  covering,  which  can  usually  be  removed,  there  is  a  red, 
elevated  surface.  Sometimes  cauliflower-like  growths  are  observed 
which  resemble  a  papillary  carcinoma.  Fissures  of  the  tongue — that 
is,  linear  or  more  stellate  ulcers — often  result  from  nmcous  patches. 

Syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  tongue  are  very  common.  They  origuiate 
partly  from  macular  and  papular  syphilides  of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  mucous  patches,  but  most  commonly  from  the  breaking  down  of 
guramata.  The  characteristics  of  syphilitic  ulcers  are  their  slightly 
inflamed  sharp  edges,  their  circular  form,  their  multiple  occurrence, 
and  their  combination  with  other  syphilitic  manifestations,  particularly 
in  other  parts  of  the  mouth  (palate,  lips),  and  on  the  skin. 

From  ulcers  which  are  at  first  superficial  there  often  develop,  espe- 
cially in  the  later  stages  of  syphilis,  deep,  punched-out  ulcers  covered 
with  sloughs.  They  sometimes  increase  rapidly  in  size,  so  that  a  large 
area  of  the  tongue  is  affected.  After  the  healing  of  these  larger  and 
deeper  ulcers,  thick,  distorted  cicatrices  f ofm,  so  tliat  a  syphilitic  tongue 
of  this  sort  is  crossed  by  disfiguring  furrows  and  fissures. 

Gummata  sometimes  appear  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  tongue 
in  severe  cases  of  syphilis,  and  in  various  stages  of  breaking  down  and 
ulceration.  They  arise  most  commonly  in  the  submucosa.  Sometimes 
the  entire  process  remains  submucous — that  is,  the  nodules  do  not 
break  through  externally,  but  are  absorbed,  and  in  their  place  there 
arises  a  circuni8eril)ed  or  more  diflfuse  growth  of  fibrous  tissue  causing 
a  nodular  condition  of  the  tongue. 

Fournier  described  a  sclerotic  glossitis  which  appears  sometimes 
independently  and  nometimes  as  a  later  condition  following  syphilitic 
ulcers  and  gummata.  In  this  8(;leroti(*  glossitis,  which  may  he  super- 
ficial or  more  deeply  situated,  we  have  to  do  with  a  cellular  infiltration 
which  changes  into  firm  fibrous  connective  tissue.  In  this  way  diffuse 
indurated  aretis  or  circumscribed  nodules  arise,  with  peculiar  distortion 
of  the  tongue,  especially  when  areas  of  some  size  are  affected.  The 
course  of  this  form  of  syphilitic  glossitis  is  very  chronic. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  the  tongue  is  partly  local  and  jmrtly 
constitutional  by  the  use  of  mercury  in  inunctions  or  hypodermically. 
In  the  later  stages  the  iodide  of  potiissium,  in  not  too  small  doses,  is 
the  best  remedy.  (For  the  treatment  of  sjT)liilis,  see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, §  S4.) 

As  regards  the  local  treatment,  the  following  may  be  remarked : 
In  case  of  chancre,  speedy  destruction  of  the  focus  of  infection  by 
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excision  or  by  the  galvano-eautery  is  to  be  recommended.  Later 
Bvpliilitic  ulcers  of  the  tongue  are  treated  in  accordance  with  general 
rules.  The  application  of  two-per-cent  chromic  acid  (once  or  twice  a 
day),  boroglyceride,  tannate  of  glycerin,  and  particularly  of  iodoform 
with  nu)rphine,  if  the  pain  is  severe,  is  very  serviceable.  The  ulcers 
are,  moreover,  cauterized  from  time  to  time  with  the  mtrate-of-silver 
stick,  and  attention  is  paid  to  carefully  cleansing  the  mouth  with  washes 
(borax,  chlorate  of  potash,  etc.).     Smoking  should  be  strictly  prohibited. 

In  severe  secondary  or  tertiary  syphilis  of  the  tongue  with  deep 
ulcers  or  broken-down  gummata,  operation  should  likewise  be  resorted 
to.  During  ansesthesia  or  under  cocaine  the  tongue  is  dniwn  foi^ward 
by  means  of  a  loop  of  silk  passed  through  its  centre,  and  the  affected 
part  is  thoroughly  scrraped  and  afterward  treated  with  the  thermo-cau- 
tery  or  galvano-eautery.  For  the  after-treatment,  iodoform  is  to  be 
recommended.  In  case  of  sclerotic  glossitis  the  iodide  of  potassium  is 
given  in  large  doses. 

Actinomycosis  of  the  ton^e  is  not  very  rare.  ( )f  twenty-one  cases 
treated  hi  Albert's  clinic  from  1882  to  1888,  four  affected  the  tongue. 
For  a  description  of  actinomycosis  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  86. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lingual  TonsiL — In  dironic  pharyngitis,  byper- 

tit^phy  of  tlie  tonsils,  and  laryngitis,  a  hyiK»rlrophy  of  tlie  tissue  analogous 
to  the  tonsils  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (the  lingual  tonsil)  soniotinies  takes 
place.  One  sees,  by  use  of  the  laryngeal  niiri-or.  in  front  and  to  the  side  of 
tlie  middle  glosso-epiglottic  ligament,  ncnlules  with  clefts  of  a  i)ink  or  grayish- 
r<»d  colour,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  bt»au.  In  every  case  of  chronic 
])baryTigitis  these  should  Ik?  l<K)ked  for.  They  are  lx»st  removed  hy  the  gal  vano- 
caut<»ry  (Baron,  Schjide,  Rosenberg). 

Tlie  acute  inilannnations  of  the  lingual  tonsil  and  its  neighlxmrhood  (ton- 
silitis  lingualis  acutii,  ]K»ritonsi litis  lingualis  i)hlegmouosa)  resemble  the 
ncutc  inllainmatious  of  the  tonsils  theins<4ves,  and  lead  in  inflammation  and 
a»dfma  of  the  glottis  and  acute  glossitis.  The  inflammation  hut  seldom 
spivads  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  The  lingual  tonsil  forms  an  imiwrtant 
IM>int  of  entrance  for  infecticm  in  the  production  of  inflammation  of  the  epi- 
gU>ttis  and  acute  glossitis.  The  inflanmiatory  pix>cess  is  usually  sui>erficial, 
and  often  terminates  in  ahscess  formation. 

Nervous  Affections  of  the  Tongne. — Under  nervous  affections  of  the 
tongue  are  to  be  mentioned  disturl)ances  of  motion  (spasm  and  paraly- 
sis), disturbances  of  sensation  (neuralgia  and  anaesthesia),  and  disturb- 
ances of  taste. 

Spasm  of  the  Tongue. — Spasm  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  as  all  authors 
agree,  seldom  exists  alone,  but  is  much  more  friM^uently  a  symptom  of  vari- 
ous systemic  nervous  disturbances,  including  those  following  injuries  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  such  as  concussion  and  contusion  of  the  brain,  and  in 
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hysteria,  chorea,  epilepsy,  eclampsia,  progressive  muscular  atrophy,  and  bulbar 
paralysis.  It  is  due  partly  to  peripheral  and  partly  to  central  disturbances. 
Reflex  spasm  of  the  tongue  has  been  observed  in  connection  with  diseases  of 
the  teeth  and  gums.  One  of  the  most  common  forms  of  spasm  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve  shows  itself  in  involuntary  attacks  of  protruding  the  tongue. 
Butlin  mentions  a  case  of  Winograd's,  that  of  a  girl  of  nine  years,  whose 
tongue  was  pushed  out  of  the  mouth  at  comparatively  regular  intervals,  and 
kept  there  from  eight  to  fifteen  seconds  at  a  time.  If  this  protrusion  is  pre- 
vented by  pressing  the  teeth  together,  the  spasm  sometimes  goes  on  inside  the 
mouth  and  the  tongue  may  be  heard  striking  against  the  teeth  (Berger).  The 
spasm  may  occur  altogether  independently  without  any  co-operation  of  the 
patient,  or  it  may  be  induced  by  definite  movements,  either  made  or  intended, 
such  as  the  attempt  to  speak  or  to  eat  (Vallin).  Articulation  spasm  resembles 
writer's  cramp  and  ordinary  stuttering  (aphonia  spastica),  which,  according 
to  Butlin,  is  mainly  caused  by  imperfect  co-ordination  of  the  muscles  of  respi- 
ration and  those  of  the  larynx  (see  also  page  370). 

The  prognosis  is  usually  good. 

The  treatment  is  directed,  above  all,  toward  the  cause.  Aside  from  this,  the 
use  of  electricity  in  the  form  of  the  galvanic  current  is  to  be  recommended 
and  the  administration  of  quinine,  bromide  of  potassimn,  iron,  belladonna, 
strengthening  diet,  etc.    Sea  voyages  also  are  particularly  beneficial. 

For  articulation  spasm  Butlin  and  others  recommend  that  patients  should 
frequently  speak  and  read  aloud  in  order  to  restore  gradually  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  different  muscles. 

Paralysis  of  the  tongue,  unilateral  or  bilateral,  is  almost  always  due  to 
injuries  or  disea.ses  of  the  central  nervous  system,  seldom  to  peripheral  dis- 
turbances, such  as  injury  to  the  hypoglossal  nerve  or  pressure  from  a  tumour. 
For  a  more  exact  description  of  the  motor  and  sensory  disturbances  of  the 
tongue,  and  particularly  the  disturbances  of  taste,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
text-books  on  nervous  diseases. 

Neuralgia  which  confines  itself  to  the  lingual  nerve  is  very  care. 
Tlie  main  tnink  from  which  the  Ungual  nerve  branches — viz.,  the  infe- 
rior maxillary — is  usually  aflfected.  The  cure  of  neuralgia  of  the  tongue 
is  usually  difficult,  and  it  is  often  hard  to  be  sure  of  its  causes,  aside 
from  cases  in  which  it  is  due  to  decayed  teeth,  sharp  tooth-edges, 
"  taking  cold,"  or  operations  upon  the  tongue. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  the  treatment  of  neuralgia  of  the  lingual 
nerve  as  to  the  other  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve.  For  this  the  reader 
is  referred  to  §  34,  page  241.  More  exact  information  is  also  given 
there  for  the  best  way  to  expose  the  lingual  nerve  in  case  it  is  thought 
best  to  stretch  or  divide  it. 

Other  Diseases  of  the  Ton^e.— The  tongue  is  the  seat  of  certain  diseases 

that  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  skin. 

Herpes  of  the  tongue — that  is,  groups  of  vesicles  or  pustules — is  observed 
esiKJcially  in  cases  of  disturbances  of  digestion,  particularly  in  drunkards^ 
The  vesicles  are  chiefly  on  the  tip  or  tlie  edges  of  the  tongue. 
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Treatment  consists  in  remedying  the  digestive  disturbances,  avoiding  tlie 
use  of  alcohol,  and  in  local  application  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  borax,  and 
solutions  of  tannin  or  alum. 

Pemphigus  of  the  tongue — that  is,  the  formation  of  large  vesicles  upon  the 
tongue  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheeks,  filled  with  a  yellowish  sero- 
puru lent  material — is  very  rare.  Butlin  mentions  a  case  of  Dickson's  in  which 
pemphigus  of  tlie  tongue  and  then  general  pemphigus  of  the  skin  appeared 
with  fever,  the  patient  being  a  woman  who  had  become  exhausted  in  taking 
care  of  a  patient 

Lichen  of  the  tongue  is  described  by  Butlin  as  a  collection  of  w^hite  spots 
and  streaks  which  are  at  first  punctate  and  afterward  larger  and  confluent. 
Lichen  of  the  skin  is  always  present,  according  to  Butlin.  Arsenic  has  been 
especially  recommended  in  its  treatment 

Leucoplakia  of  the  tongue  is  a  change  of  its  mucous  membrane  into  a  thin, 
bluish-white  or  pearl-gray  covering  which  can  not  be  separated  from  the  un- 
derlying tissue  without  causing  bleeding  and  a  loss  of  substance.  The  extent 
of  leucoplakia  is  very  variable.  It  causes,  as  a  rule,  no  real  inconvenience. 
There  are  slight  subjective  sensations  when  in  the  later  stages  the  white  coat- 
ing becomes  thick  and  firm  or  becomes  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissue. 
Opinion  differs  greatly  as  to  the  nature  of  leucoplakia  of  tlie  tongue,  many 
believing  that  it  is  analogous  to  psoriasis  of  the  skin.  It  is  mainly  a  chronic 
inllammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  (Nedopil).  Its  course  is  very  chronic 
and  recovery  very  rare.    It  frequently  changes  into  epithelioma  (Butlin). 

Its  treatment  consists  in  discarding  smoking  and  chewing,  in  avoiding 
irritating  food  and  that  which  is  very  sweet  or  very  sour,  in  removing  any 
sharp  tooth-edges  that  may  exist,  etc.  In  cnse  of  syphilis  the  treatment 
should  be  antisyphilitic.  All  strongly  irritating  local  applications,  particu- 
larly caustics,  are  to  be  avoided.  Painting  it  with  alcohol  and  glycerin,  equal 
parts,  one-  to  two-per-cent  chromic  acid,  or  five-  to  ten-per-cent  papayotin 
(Sc^hwimmer),  and  gargling  with  alum,  borax,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  etc.,  are 
most  to  be  recommended.  The  galvano-cautery  is  particularly  effective.  Cir- 
cumscribed spots  should  be  excised  through  sound  tissue. 

Ichthyosis  of  the  tongue  is  described  by  Hulke  as  a,  for  the  most  part, 
circumscribed,  hard,  warty,  sometimes  horny  hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  resulting  from  chronic  superficial  glossitis.  It  is 
regarded  by  most  authors,  including  Butlin,  as  a  variety  of  leucoplakia  or 
psoriasis'  of  the  tongue,  from  which  it  is  said  not  to  be  distinguisliable  histo- 
logically. The  extent  of  surface  of  the  tongue  involved  is  very  variable.  In 
proi>er  cases  excision  or  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  is  to  be  recommended 
as  the  best  treatment. 

By  nigrities  linguae  (black  tongue — Vernet,  Schech,  Ciaglinski,  and  others) 
is  understood  the  formation  of  black  or  dark-brown  spots  on  the  tongue  as 
the  result  of  various  causes,  such  as  the  presence  and  growth  of  mould  fungi, 
hypertrophy,  comification,  and  subsequent  degeneration  of  the  epithelium 
with  pigmentation,  moreover,  in  Addison's  disease.  The  black  tongue  due 
to  the  growth  of  mould  fungi  is  usually  a  more  acute  disease,  while  in  other 
cases  its  process  is  more  chronic  (see  also  Hairy  Tongue). 

Smokers'  patches,  so  called,  are,  according  to  Butlin,  dark-rod  or  brownish- 
red,  bluish-white  or  pearl-gray,  circumscribed  spots,  especially  on  the  anterior 
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part  of  ihc  dorsum  of  the  tongrue,  conditioned  upon  a  change  in  tlie  epitlielium 
caused  by  smoking.  They  also,  like  leucoplakia,  sometimes  change  inlo  epi- 
thelioma. Their  treatment  consists,  above  all,  in  discarding  smoking  and  the 
use  of  alcohol,  the  local  treatment  being  the  same  as  for  leucoplakia. 

By  wandering  rash  (annulus  niigrans,  tinea  tonsurans)  is  understood  a 
very  rare  disease  of  tlie  tongue  which  occurs  especially  in  weakly  children 
who  are  inmates  of  children's  hospitals  or  liomes  for  foundlings.  From  red 
spots  which  are  at  first  as  lai^e  as  a  pea 
there  gradually  develop  circular  or  oval 
rings  with  yellowish  margins.  From 
the  presence  of  many  sucU  rings  we  have 
the  so-called  "  map  "  tongue.  Accord- 
ing to  Vanlair,  we  have  to  do  with  a 
chronic  papillitis.  Syphilis,  parasites, 
nervous  influences,  and  teething  are  a.s- 
signed  as  caaies  of  this  innocent  chronic 
trouble,  which,  as  a  rule,  causes  simply 
a  little  itching  and  a  flow  of  saliva.  Its 
treatment  consists  in  the  lose  of  aHtrin- 
gcnts,  such  as  one-  to  two-per-ceut  chro- 
mic acid,  ajid,  above  all,  in  good  nour- 
ishment 

In  many  forms  of  smx-rficial  glossitis 
there  is  a  striking  smoothness  of  the 
tongue  resulting  from  a  degeneration  of 
the  papillie.  Painful  excoriations  and  superScial  ulceration  also  occur  lurt 
infrequently.  Sniuking,  acrid  or  spiced  food,  and  strong  wine  ore  the  iiiortt 
potent  causes  of  this  chronic  inflammation  of  the  submucosa  with  atropliy  uf 
the  mucous  membrane.  When  ulceration  has  thus  arisen,  the  above  injuri- 
ous influences  must  l>e  avoided.  In  addition,  local  application  is  mnde  of 
borax  or  one-iH.>r-ccnt  chromic  acid  and  the  inoutli  gargled  with  cliloratv  uf 

Hairy  tiingue  is  the  name  given  to  the  formation  of  long,  hairlike  pro- 
cesses over  Ibe  poinU  of  the  i«ipill;t^  of  the  tongue,  in  consequence  of  hyper- 
plasia of  the  cpilhelium.  The  tongue  is  usually  heavily  coated.  Rydygier 
observed  ;i  black  vclvetlike  tongue  (Fig.  2SJ.i)  whose  dark  coating  consisted 
of  epithelial  cells  and  fungua-niycelia  alkive  the  hypertrophied  filiform  pap- 
illa^'. The  bhuk  ciKitiiig  could  be  washed  away  with  a  solution  of  chlorate 
of  iMita.sii.  W.  Koth  recommends  j>ainting  witli  ten-i>er-cent  salicylic  acid  in 
alc<ilu)l  or  ti'ii-|H'r-cetit  alcoholic  bichloride  after  the  tongue  has  been  scraped. 

\Ve  liuvc  aln-ady  ,sjM>ken  of  the  development  of  excoriations,  fissures,  and 
ulcers  of  the  tongue.  We  saw  that  traumatisms  of  the  greatest  variety,  and 
jwrticubu'ly  the  sliiirp  edges  of  c-arious  teeth,  disturbances  of  digestion,  the 
several  forms  of  stomatitis,  tuberculosis,  syphilis,  etc.,  produce  ulceration  to 
a  greater  or  less  dejrree.  The  treatment  has  been  given  in  connection  with 
stomatitis,  thrush,  tuliorctilosis.  and  syphilis  of  the  tongue. 

Indentations  of  the  edfjes  of  the  tongue  occur  in  older  people  and  are 
caused  niainly  by  tbe(e<'(li.  Biitlin  has  given  a  representation  of  a  very  char- 
acteristic and  extreiric  ca.sc  in  his  book  on  discuses  of  the  tongue. 
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Folds  and  furrowR  of  tlie  tongue  are  moot  frequently  Been  iu  di'unkards 
and  in  connection  with  syphilis  (see  page  376). 

In  leprosy  there  are  Biuall  pale  tubercles  and  ulcerations  of  the  tongue  of 
which  tlie  diagnosis  is  made  possible  by  manifestations  of  leprosy  in  other 
partA  of  the  body  and  by  microscopic  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  lepra- 
baciili  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  $  86). 

Actinomycosis  of  the  tongue  has  been  repeatedly  described.  In  a  case 
re|)orted  by  Hacker  a  hard  nodule  the  size  of  a  hein|>  seed  was  found  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  from  which,  when  punctured,  the  characteristic  granules 
were  obtained  (see  Principle  of  Surgery,  §  86,  Actinomycosis). 

Among  animal  parasites  of  the  tongue,  Butlin  mentions  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  the  trichina,  and  in  one  case  that  of  the  dracunculus  (FUaria  medi- 
ueiisia.  guinea  worm).  Tiie  worm  had  probably  made  its  way  under  the 
tDUgue  tiirough  one  of  the  salivary  ducts  or  through  tlie  duct  of  the  Blandin- 
Nuhn  glands  and  caused  a  painful  tumour  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  frenum, 

g  (if).  Tumours  of  the  Tongue. — Benign  tumonre  of  the  tongue  are 
comparatively  rare,  tlie  malignant  ones,  especially  carcinoma,  being  most 
frequent,  Tlie  difierential  di^noeis  between  benign  and  malignflnt 
tumours  18  more  difli(;u1t  at  the  baee  of  tlie  tongue,  because  ulceration 
may  occur  in  the  benign  forma  in  consequence  of  mechanical  and 
cliemical  irritation.  The  lingual  tonsil  is  of  special  importance  in 
connection  with  the  formation  of  tumours  at  the  base  of  the  tongue 
(see  page  377). 

Of  the  non-malignant  tumours,  the  liiMtn 
CiLscs  on  the  dorsum  or  edge  of  tlic  tong-iit 
E.vdygier),  or  on  the  floor  of  the  niorith  be- 
ni-ath  the  tongue.  The  lipoma  of  the  dor- 
sum of  the  tongue  originates,  probably,  in 
the  submucosa  or  in  the  intramuscular  tis- 
sue, and  is  either  found  as  a  more  or  less 
pedunculated  tumour  on  the  dorsum  of  tlie 
tongue,  or  is  situated  within  the  substance 
of  the  same. 

The  extirpation  of  a  pedunculated  lipoma 
is  accomplished,  after  painting  the  area  with 
a  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine, 
simply  by  use  of  the  scissors  or  galvano- 
cuutery.  Haemorrhage  from  the  pedicle  is 
best  checked  by  the  galvano-cautery.  The 
submucous  encapsulated  lipoma  of  the  sub-  woiniui  twony-ume  ymim  old. 

stance  of  the  tongue  is  also  easily  removed 

through  an  incision.  Fibroma  is  somewhat  more  common  than  lipomii.  It 
is  found  single  or  multiple,  and  may  have  a  pedicle  or  a  broad  base.  t)cca- 
sionally  a  deep-seated  fibroma  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue,  which 
can  very  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  cyst.  The  operative  removal  of  a  fibronia 
is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  a  lijKtma,  which  has  been  briefly  described. 


1  been  observed  in  rare 
example  (Fig.  22G,  after 
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Sedgwick  saw  a  case  of  keloid  of  the  tongue. 

In  rare  cases  chondroma  and  even  osteoma  of  the  tongue  have  been  ob- 
served. Weber,  Arnold,  Bastien,  and  others  have  described  chondroma  of 
the  tongue.     Chondroma  and  osteoma  always  arise  from  strayed  erobrj-onic 

cartilage  cells. 

Angeiomata  of  the  tongue  are  partly  capillary  and  partly  venous  or  arte- 
rial.   It  is  best  to  distinguish  (1)  the  simple  angeioma  (telangeiectasis,  na?vu8 

vasculosus,  plexiform  angeioma),  consisting 
of  enlarged  and  newly  formed  capillaries, 
arteries,  and  veins.  We  include  here  also  the 
cirsoid  aneurism,  a  pulsating  angeioma  which 
arises  from  dilatation  and  proliferation  of  ca- 
pillaries and  small  arteries.  (2)  The  cav- 
ernous angeioma  (tumor  cavemosus),  wliich 
consists  of  cavities  lined  with  endothelium 
and  filled  with  fluid  or  coagulated  blood. 

Varicose  aneurism    of    the  veins    corre- 
sponds to  the  cirsoid  aneurism  of  the  arteries. 
Between  these  capillary,  arterial,  and  ve- 
nous angeiomata  there  are  numerous  transi- 
tion forms,  and,  as  a  rule,  we  have  to  do 

Fio.  227.-Mftcroglo8..ia  (lymphan-     pj^^^iy  ^i^|j  capillary  and  venous  or  with  ca- 
geioma)  ina^irl  ot  twenty  ^Climo      r        ^  f         j 

at  Gottiugeii).  '  pillary  and  art<*rial  angeiomata.    They  form, 

accordingly,  sometimes  bluish  and  some- 
times light-red  characteristic  tumours,  which  seldom  exceed  a  walnut  in  size. 
Congenital  angeiomata  of  the  tongue  may  wholly  disappear  spontaneously 
or  may  remain  stationary,  or,  again,  may  rapidly  develop  into  large  tumours. 
Angeiomata  are  situated  either  on  the  surface  of  the  tongue  or  in  its  sul>- 
stance.  Haemorrhage  is  always  the  chief  danger  from  the  superficial  an- 
geiomata. 

Still  more  frequent  than  tumours  of  the  blood-vessels  are  the  analogous 
lympliatic  formations  or  lymphangeiomata.  Most  cases  of  so-called  con- 
genital macroglossia  (prolapsus  linguie)  are.  as  Weigner  in  particular  lias 
shown,  due  to  lymphangeioma  (see  Fig.  227).  Lymphangeiomata  consist 
essentially  of  dilated  and  hypertrophied  lymphatics  which  may  change,  like 
angeiomata,  into  cavernous  and  pronounced  cystic  formations.  Accordingly, 
we  distinguisli,  (1)  simple  lymphangeioma,  (2)  cavernous  lymphangeioma, 
(3)  cystic  lympliangeioma. 

LymphangeiiKJtasis  and  angeioma  are  sometimes  found  combined  in 
macroglossia,  and  marked  enlargements  of  the  tongue  then  occur.  W.  Busch 
has  illustrated  such  a  ciise,  in  which  there  was  a  degeneration  of  the  tongue, 
partly  cavernous  and  partly  of  tlie  nature  of  lymphangeiectasis  (see  Fig.  2l28). 
Macrojiflossia  is  sometimes  caused  by  muscular  hy|>ertrophy. 

The  treatment  of  angeioma  and  lymi)hangeioma  is  essentially  the  same. 
The  application  of  Paquelin's  therm o-ciiutery  or  the  galvano-cautery  is  most 
to  be  recommended.  In  case  of  large  tuiuoiu^  this  tn*atment  may  have  to 
be  n»peated  at  dilferont  sittings.  Circumscribed  more  or  less  pedunculated 
angeiomatii  may  be  t^xci.scd  witli  or  without  i)revious  ligation  of  the  lingual 
artery  (see  §  02,  page  3UG). 
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Primary  sarcoma  of  tlie  Uiiisue  JR  very  rare.  AIIhtI,  Juiobi,  GiKlleo,  Tiii-- 
pi'tt,  and  others  have  described  caseM  of  it  The  round -felled  fi>nu  is  the 
most  frequent,  the  spindle-colled  form  less  so. 
In  Due  ejiite  described  bj  Albert  exteiitive  meta- 
stiises  occurred.  Berg  (Stuckhulin)  and  SatiteH- 
soii  ulBterved  a  |>lexifunii  sarcoma  of  tbe  tontruc. 
Tlie  liarcoma  is  generally  aituat^'d  deep  in  t}ie 
substance  of  the  tongue,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  an  abscess,  a  gumma,  or  actinomycosis.  Its 
dunttiou  varies  from  a  few  months  to  from 
three  to  twelve  years. 

Papitlomata  resulting  fniin  liyiK>rplasia  of  the 
epithelial  covering  and  of  the  pupilhi?  are  seen 
most  frequently  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue. 
The  pHpillouia  is  properly  a  mixed  tumour,  aris- 
ing from  a  new  formation  of  contiective  tissue 
and  e])ithelium.  Hard  and  soft  [Mipillonmta  are 
distinguished.  The  hard  consist  largely  of  epi- 
thelial cells,  while  the  soft  are  churHCterized  by 
a  more  vascular  stroma,  and  fewer  epithelial 
cells.  To  the  latter  belong  certain  cauliflower 
gn>wtlia  and  the  so-called  pointed  condylomata. 
These  non-malignant  papillary  gi-owths  must  not 
l>e  confounded  with  s>-philitic  mucous  patclies 
or  with  papillary  careinouiata.  C'arcinoniatu  of 
the  t>ingue  alsi>  arise  sometimes  from  what  are  at  first  non-nmlig-niint  psipil- 


y  growths  of  this  sort.     It 
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u  woinuti  whi>  i)ied  of  old  iitfe 
(KnntBuclKuiiijwl), 


characteristic  of  caii'inoma  that  tlie  ii 
tumour  is  hard  and  inlillrated.  while  that  of 
the  jHipilloma  is  sofl.  (.'an'inoina  of  the  toiiirue 
is,  moreover,  seldom  oliserved  in  persims  ]<'ss 
thari  forty  years  of  ag<\  Papilloma,  on  theolhitr 
hand,  occurs  in  younger  |>eo)>le  also. 

The  removal  of  a  jHipillonia  is  accomplislii>d 
with  s<-issors  or  with  the  knife,  and  the  haiuor- 
rhage  is  stop|ied  by  cauteriz))tii)n  of  the  sliniip. 

Adenomata  of  the  tongue  ai-e  race.  Tliey 
Kometinies  form  fM>ly|ius-like  growths,  !iiid  some- 
lini<»<  are  deeply  sraletl  in  the  sulistance  of  the 
tongue.  Afrinous  as  well  us  tubular  aih-niitnula 
have  iK-eTi  <ilwerveil.  The  dooiMT  form  develo)>s 
siirnetimi-s  from  the  mucous  gliinils  near  the  lip 
of  the  tongue. 

(Joiti-e  "f  Die  limgue  is  of  S|>eciiil  interi'st. 
It  •N'easionally  arises  fi-om  stiiiyeil  eiiiliryoui<' 
cells  of  tlie  lliyroid  ghmil  Mtuatnl  in  tin-  tongue 
or  tlcH.r<)f  the" mouth  iFig.  ggil).  Wiiltler,  K:ist. 
R  W.ilf.  Henuiys.  Warren,  and  othei-s  have  ile- 
s.-rilK-.leas.-softliiskiiLd. 

Cysts  of  the  t<)ngue,  aside  from   thf  uImjvo- 
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described  lymph  and  blood  cysts,  are  usually  retention  cysts  of  the  mucous 
glands,  and  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  hazelnut.  They  form  tense,  fluctuat- 
ing tumours,  with  mucous  or  gelatinous  contents.  They  project,  as  a  rule, 
above  the  surface  of  the  dorsum  or  edges  of  the  tongue,  seldom  lying  deeper 
in  the  tissue.  Cysts  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  arise,  according  to  Rosenberjj, 
either  from  the  foetal  glands,  from  the  so-called  ductus  excretorius  linguae, 
which,  extending  from  the  glosso-epiglottic  ligament  to  the  foramen  csecum, 
thirty-four  millimetres  long,  often  receives  numerous  excretory  glandular 
ducts,  or,  finally,  from  branchial  flstulae.  Dermoids  arise  particularly  from 
the  duct  above  mentioned  and  from  branchial  fistula?. 

Parasitic  cysts  of  the  tongue  (cysticercus  cellulosa;  and  echinococcus)  are 
very  rai-e. 

The  treatment  of  cysts  consists  in  incision  with  the  removal  of  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  wall  after  pi*eviously  painting  the  part  of  the  tongue  in- 
volved with  a  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine.  The  rest  of  the  wall 
may  be  destroyed  as  completely  as  possible  with  the  cautery. 

Bannla. — The  cyst  which  is  most  iriiportant  in  a  practical  way  is  the 
ranula  or  "  little-frog  cyst,"  situated  under  the  tongue  (Fig.  230).  The 
etiology  of  ranula  was  formerly  wholly  in  doubt.  Eecklinghausen  was 
the  first  to  show,  by  careful  anatomical  investigation,  that  it  most  fre- 
quently arises  from  cystic  dilatation  of  a  main  excretory  duct  of  the 
mucous  glands  which  lie  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  The  duct  is  ob- 
structed, it  may  be  by  inflammatory 
processes  in  its  interior  or  in  its  vicin- 
ity, and  then,  by  damming  back  of  the 
secretion  of  the  gland,  a  characteristic 
spherical  or  more  oval  cyst  develops 
under  the  tongue  to  one  side  or  on  both 
sides  of  the  f  renum.  The  ranula  eon- 
tains  a  thick  tenacious  mucous  fluid. 

Aside  from  the  typical  ranula,  which 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  retention  cyst 
of  the  mucous  glands,  there  are  other 
analogous  cystic  formations  under  the 
tongue  which  are  likewise  to  be  classed 
with  the  raimla,  and  which  canse  the 
same  niaiiifestiitions.  Here  belong  the  occasional  retention  cysts  of  the 
excretory  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland  (Wharton's  duct),  resulting 
from  injury  to  tlie  duct,  from  inflammation,  or  from  a  concretion  (see 
§  84).  Sublingual  cysts  may  arise  in  the  mine  way  from  obstruction 
of  the  excretory  du(*ts  of  the  sublingual  gland,  the  duct  of  Bartholin, 
or  the  ducts  of  Rivini. 

Dermoid  cysts  also  (see  below),  and  hrancliiogenic  cysts,  may  re- 
semble ranula.      The  assertion  of  Fleischinann,  that  the  ranula  also 


Fig.  280,— Ranula. 
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ariees  from  a  macons  bursa  on  the  surface  of  the  genio-glossus  mus- 
cle, is,  according  to  Recklinghausen,  incorrect. 

Special  care  must  be  exercised  in  operating  upon  ranula,  as  other- 
wise recurrence  takes  place.  Simple  incision  is  never  sufficient.  Com- 
plete extirpation  of  the  thin  wall  of  the  cyst  is  usually  impossible. 
The  best  method  is  to  apply  cocaine,  seize  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
cyst  with  a  mouse-tooth  forceps,  remove  it  as  completely  as  possible 
with  small  curved  scissors,  and  then  unite  the  edges  of  what  re- 
mains of  the  wall  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  by  cat- 
gut sutures.  I  then  very  lightly  cauterize  the  posterior  wall,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  the  mucous  glands,  toward  the  tip  of  the 
tongue.  The  cavity  which  is  thus  left  very  soon  disappears.  In  this 
method  recurrence  scarcely  ever  occurs,  though  it  is  sometimes  nec- 
essary to  break  up  too  early  adhesions  with  a  probe,  and  make  a 
light  application  of  nitrate-of -silver  stick.  The  further  after-treat- 
ment consists  in  the  use  of  an  antiseptic  mouth  wash.  Felizet  recom 
mends  the  extirpation  of  ranula  in  the  following  manner :  He  injects 
about  twelve  drops  of  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  into  the  eub- 
mucosa,  and  eight  to  ten  cubic  centimetres  of  boric-acid  solution 
around  the  cyst,  so  that  the  latter  is  surrounded  by  an  artificial  oedema ; 
lie  then  incises  the  mucous  membrane  that  covers  it,  empties  its  con- 
tents by  incision,  introduces  a  small  sponge,  and  closes  the  opening 
with  a  clamp.  The  almost  solid  tumour  is  now  easily  shelled  out  of 
the  (ledematous  tissue. 

Dermoid  cysts  are  sometimes  found  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
mostly  in  the  median  line  between  the  genio-hyoid  and  genio  glossus 
muscles  above  the  mylo-hyoid,  and  are  adherent  either  to  the  liyoid 
bi>ne  or  the  lower  jaw.  Sometimes,  as  an  exception,  the  cysts  lie  to  one 
side.  They  are  removed  either  from  the  outside  or  from  the  mouth. 
Instead  of  their  extirpation,  a  broad  opening  of  the  cysts  with  the 
themio-cautery  and  energetic  cauterization  with  chloride  of  zinc  may 
be  undertaken. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Tongue. — Carcinoma  of  the  tongue  is  chiefly  a  dis- 
ease of  persons  well  advanced  in  age.  It  appears  especially  on  the 
anterior  part  of  the  tongue  and  on  its  sides,  more  rarely  on  its  posterior 
half.  Carcinoma  of  the  tongue  arises  most  frequently  from  the  pave- 
ment epithelium,  and  less  often  from  the  glandular  epithelium.  Bottini, 
on  the  other  hand,  observed  just  the  opposite ;  among  one  hundred 
eases  the  carcinoma  began  eighty -four  times  in  the  glandular  epithe- 
lium and  sixteen  times  in  the  pavement  epithelium.  The  tumour  was 
usually  lateral.  Central  carcinomata  of  the  tongue  are  rare,  and  those 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  still  rarer. 
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This  disease  generallj*  attiicks  men  from  forty  lo  sixty  years  of  age.  Ai^ 
cording  to  Barker's  statistics,  among  two  hundred  and  ninety-tliree  patientg 
with  carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  but  forty-six  were  females ;  of  Beventj-six  pa- 
tients tabulated  by  Pennell,  sixty-seven  were  males  and  but  nine  females. 
This  comparatively  great  frequency  of  the  disease  in  males  is  explained  by 
the  circumstance  that  various  predisposing  causes  are  at  work  in  the  case  of 
men  which  are  not  present  in  the  same  degree  in  the  other  sex.  As  most  im- 
portant among  these  may  be  mentioned  snioking,  chewing,  and  the  use  of 
alcohol.  From  these  injurious  influences  there  arises  flrst  a  chronic,  super- 
ficial glos.4itis,  which  may  then  gradually  pass  into  carcinoma.  In  this  way 
is  to  l>e  explained  the  development  of  carcinoma  from  leucoplakia,  from  the 
greatest  variety  of  chronic  ulcerations,  and  especially  from  irritation  caused 
by  sharp  edges  of  carious  teeth.  E^smarch  has  seen  typical  carcinoma  of  tlie 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  windooi 
tooth,  even  in  persons  in  the  twenties,  the  result  of  chewing  tobacco.  Irri- 
tation of  the  surface  of  the  tongue  in  the  greatest  variety  of  ways  is,  at  all 
events,  a  very  iin|>ortant  predisposing  cause  of  carcinoma  formation.  It  is 
hence  very  unwise  to  treat  chronic  ulceration  too  long  or  too  frequently  with 
caustics.  Carcinoma  of  the  tongue  not  infrequently  develops  from  benign 
epithelial  growths  and  from  cicatrices. 

Tlie  beginning  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  ia  very  variable.  If  it 
develops  from  an  ulcer  or  from  a  papilloma,  the  cancerous  formatioa 
uBually  begins  with  liardeumg  of  tlie  ulceration  or  the  papilloma.  In 
other  cases  it  begins  as  a  small 
nodule  or  vesicle,  as  a  diffuse  in- 
duration, as  a  chronic  gloiisitis  with 
liypertrophy  and  fissure  formatioii, 
or  with  destruction  of  the  papillse, 
as  leucoplakia,  or  as  a  fissure,  etc. 

The  fully  developed  carcinoma 
of  the  tongue  is  either  a  deep  slough- 
ing ulcer,  with  elevated,  nodular, 
everted  edges  and  indurated  sur- 
roundings, or  a  warty,  papillary 
growtli  with  clefts  and  furrows 
(papillary  carcinoma.  Fig.  231),  or, 
fiitatly,  the  part  of  the  tongue  af- 
fected changes  into  an  indurated 
tissue  without  ulceration,  as  in  scir- 
rhus,  for  example.  The  ulcerative 
form  is  present  in  by  far  the  larger 
numlicr  of  cases  Otlicr  nmnifestations  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue 
are  swelling  uf  the  Ivmph  ghtiids  beneatli  the  lower  jaw  on  the  dJe- 
c-tsed  side  or  <hi   both   sides.      Swelling  of   the  submaxillary  glands 


>f  tbe  ton^o 
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sometiines  occurs  very  early.  Not  infrequently  marked  swelling  of 
the  glands  takes  place,  which  now  and  then  suppurate,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  infection  from  the  micro-organisms  within  the  mouth,  may 
occasion  diffuse  phlegmonous  processes.  The  pain  from  carcinoma  of 
the  tongue  is  often  severe,  and  frequently  radiates  as  far  as  the  ears. 
An  increased  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  and 
especially  of  saliva,  is  the  rule. 

The  further  course  of  the  disease  is  very  unfavourable,  and  its  vic- 
tims are  much  to  be  pitied.  A  typical  ulcerating  carcinoma  of  the 
tongue  usually  spreads  rapidly,  and  attacks,  according  to  its  position, 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  jaw,  or,  if  its  seat  is  in  the  posterior 
region  of  the  tongue,  the  soft  palate,  hard  palate,  tonsils,  and  epiglottis. 
In  case  of  very  extensive  carcinomatous  ulceration,  lockjaw  often  occurs, 
so  that  the  teeth,  which  are  firmly  pressed  together,  can  be  forcibly 
separated  by  a  mouth  gag  only  while  the  patient  is  under  an  ansesthetic. 
It  is  often  in  this  condition  that  the  patient  first  comes  to  a  surgeon, 
and,  after  the  mouth  has  been  forcibly  opened,  the  extensive  destruc- 
tion produced  by  the  carcinoma  is  revealed,  which  is  attended  with  an 
extremely  foul  breath.  As  it  involves  more  and  more  of  the  tongue, 
speech  and  swallowing  are  interfered  with,  and  the  patient  suffers 
especially  from  the  offensive  sloughing.  Death  ensues  from  increas- 
ing marasmus,  inanition,  pneumonia,  sepsis,  and  from  intercurrent 
haemorrhages. 

The  course  of  carcinoma  varies  in  length.  A  large  majority  of 
patients  who  are  not  operated  upon  die  within  a  year  or  a  year  and  a 
half  from  the  beginning  of  the  disease. 

Metastases  in  the  internal  organs  are  not  frequent. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  typical  ulcerating  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  description  that  has  just  been  given,  usually  not  diffi- 
cult. It  may  be  confounded  with  syphUitic  or  tubercular  ulceration,  with 
non-malignant  induration  and  ulceration,  and  with  papilloma.  Infiltrations 
about  chronic  abscesses  and  foreign  bodies  that  have  healed  up  in  the  tongue 
may  also  be  confounded  with  carcinoma.  As  already  stated,  I  once  operated 
upon  what  was  ostensibly  a  carcinoma  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  found  in 
the  infiltrated,  non-carcinomatous  area  a  loop  of  silk  which  had  healed  in. 
The  silk  had  been  used  by  a  former  surgeon  to  suture  a  wound  in  the  tongue, 
and  had  been  only  partially  removed. 

In  all  cases  in  which  a  caix^inoma  is  suspected  a  careful  microscopic 
examination  of  the  scraped-off  coating  of  the  ulcer  and  of  small  excised  por- 
tions, especially  from  the  edges,  should  bo  made  previous  to  the  operation. 
Tlie  carcinoma  should  be  carefully  cleansed  before  the  material  for  exami- 
nation is  removed. 

It  is  especially  indicative  of  carcinoma  if  in  the  tissue  tliat  has  been 
scraped  off  after  the  ulcer  was  cleansed  the  characteristic  spheres  and  nests 
26 
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of  epithelial  cells  are  found.  In  carcinoma  the  epithelial  cells  are  found  in 
active  proliferation,  and  they  contain  two,  three,  and  even  more  nuclei  The 
histologfical  examination  of  small  excised  pieces  gives  positive  evidence.  In 
a  non-ulcerating  carcinoma  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  coating  that 
has  been  scraped  off  is,  of  course,  negative.  The  histological  examination  of 
an  excised  portion  gives  also  the  surest  conclusion  in  case  of  tuberculosis  and 
syphilis ;  in  tuberculosis  particularly  by  finding  tubercle  bacilli. 

The  age  of  the  patient  is  also  an  important  consideration  in  the  diagnosig 
of  carcinoma.  It  does  not  appear  before  the  fortieth  or  fiftieth  year,  whereas 
tuberculosis  and  syphilis  are  found,  as  a  rule,  earlier.  An  exact  personal 
history  should,  moreover,  always  be  demanded,  and  a  careful  examination  of 
the  patient  made  to  determine  whether  other  tubercular  or  syphilitic  mani> 
festations  have  existed  or  still  exist 

In  every  carcinoma,  but  more  particularly  in  that  of  the  tongue,  the  pos- 
sibility of  recovery  depends  upon  an  early  diagnosis.  The  earlier  the  carci- 
noma is  recognized,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  saving  the  patient  by 
timely  operation. 

The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  has  been  sufiiciently  indicated 
already.  If  it  is  not  radically  extirpated  by  cutting  through  sound  tissue  at 
an  early  stage,  the  patient  will  surely  die,  usually  in  from  one  to  three  years, 
sometimes  sooner.  According  to  Butlin,  of  one  hundred  patients  operated 
upon,  about  ten  are  permanently  cured.  Barker,  also,  counted  seventeen  per- 
manent cures  among  one  hundred  and  seventy  cases  operated  upon.  Of 
eighty  patients  seen  by  Butlin,  seventy  were  operated  upon ;  and  of  the  lat- 
ter, nine,  or  thirteen  per  cent,  were  cured — that  is,  went  more  than  a  year 
without  recurrence.  The  period  of  observation  after  the  operation  in  the 
case  of  these  cures  was  from  seventeen  months  to  two,  four,  six,  and  eleven 
years.  Between  1878  and  1888  Czemy  operated  upon  twenty-six  patients, 
with  a  mortality  of  14*3  per  cent  More  exact  information  was  obtained 
concerning  sixteen  of  those  operated  upon.  Fourteen  died  from  recur- 
rence ;  only  one  was  free  from  recurrence  two  and  a  quarter  years  after  the 
operation.  Of  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  patients  of  Whitehead's,  14*3 
per  cent  likewise  died  from  the  operation.  Of  one  hundred  and  four  total 
excisions,  192  per  cent  proved  fatal.  From  mere  extirpation  of  the  tongue 
the  mortality  amounted  to  but  4*5  per  cent.  After  simultaneous  removal  of 
glands  and  operations  upon  the  bone,  fifty-seven  patients,  or  seventy -seven 
\>er  cent,  died.  Whitehead  obtained  further  information  concerning  sixty- 
one  of  those  operated  upon.  Fifteen  survived  the  operation  for  one  year, 
four  for  two  years,  two  for  three  years,  four  for  five  years,  one  for  six 
years,  and  one  for  fourteen  years.  Out  of  thirty-eight  operated  on  by 
Kocher  thirteen  or  34*3  per  cent  were  without  recurrence  for  periods  vary- 
ing from  one  to  eight  years ;  of  sixty-four  cases  of  Billroth's  ten  were  free 
from  recurrence  from  one  and  one  third  to  eight  years  afterward.  Even 
if  a  permanent  cure  is  not  accomplished  by  the  operation,  life  is  as  a  rule 
lengthened,  the  pain  is  alleviated,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient 
often  improved. 

The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  is  principally  operative^ 
and  the  earlier  the  tumour  is  nidieally  extirpated  the  better. 
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Prophylaxis  is  of  the  greatest  importance — ^that  is,  one  should  try  to 
heal  any  sospicious  ulcers  upon  the  tongue  as  promptly  as  possible,  by 
excision,  it  may  be,  though  they  be  not  as  yet  carcinomatous.  Carci- 
noma may  arise  from  any  ulcer  of  the  tongue  of  long  standing,  though 
it  be  of  a  non-malignant  character  at  first.  For  the  same  reason,  be- 
nign papillary  or  adenomatous  growths  on  the  tongue  should  be  radi- 
cally removed.  It  is  very  objectionable  to  treat  ulcers  of  the  tongue  or 
incipient  carcinoma  too  long  with  caustics,  because  the  growth  of  a 
carcinoma  is  only  helped  by  the  severe  irritation,  and  the  favourable 
time  for  extirpation  is  lost.  It  is  an  important  matter  of  experience 
that  all  irritation  of  the  tongue,  especially  in  case  of  persons  in  whom 
it  is  sensitive,  should  be  avoided.  The  strictest  care  is  to  be  exercised 
in  such  cases  with  regard  especially  to  smoking  and  the  taking  of  highly 
seasoned  food  or  alcohol.  The  development  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue 
could  often  be  prevented  also  by  the  timely  removal  of  sharp  stumps 
of  carious  teeth. 

Were  such  prophylactic  measures  as  those  just  mentioned  used  by 
all  physicians,  the  number  of  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  would, 
at  any  rate,  be  smaller. 

§  61.  The  Operatiye  Treatment  of  Carcinoma  of  the  Tongue. — In 
removing  a  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  one  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
include  the  sound  parts  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  centimetre  from 
the  edge  of  the  tumour.  The  more  radical  the  operation,  the  more 
probable  is  a  permanent  cure. 

The  history  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  and  its  treatment  by  opera- 
tion have  recently  been  worked  up  by  Wolfler  in  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive manner.  He  also  gives  an  exact  report  of  forty-live  cases, 
operated  upon  by  Billroth  during  the  preceding  two  and  a  half  years. 
This  work  is  to  be  highly  recommended  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
inform  himself  more  thoroughly  upon  this  subject  (Arch,  fiir  klin. 
Chirurgie,  1881,  Bd.  xxvi,  Ileft  2). 

The  extirpation  of  a  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  must  be  undertaken 
with  the  strictest  antiseptic  precautions.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  mouth  be  carefully  cleansed  with  disinfecting  washes  before  the 
operation,  and  tartar  and  roots  and  stumps  of  carious  teeth  are  to  be 
removed.  Sloughing  carcinomatous  ulcers  should  be  cauterized  before- 
hand by  the  thermo-cautery  or  a  strong  caustic.  To  check  tlie  liaimor- 
rhage  attendant  upon  the  removal  of  very  large  careinomata,  the  pre- 
liminary ligation  of  the  lingual  artery  on  the  side  involved,  or  on  both 
rides,  is,  properly,  the  general  practice.  Regarding  tlie  aspiration  of 
blood  and  pus  into  the  air  passages  and  the  prevention  of  aspiration 
pneumonia,  the  same  rule  holds  here  that  we  have  given  more  in  detail 
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in  connection  with  operations  on  the  jaws  (§  53,  page  348).  Prelimi- 
nary tracheotomy  and  tamponing  the  trachea  are  often  necessary,  espe- 
cially in  case  of  total  extirpation  of  the  tongue.  After  the  operation  is 
over,  the  pharynx  and  entrance  to  the  larynx  may  then  be  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze.  After  the  extirpation  of  extensive  carcinomata,  and 
especially  after  the  complete  removal  of  the  tongue,  nourishment  is 
given  by  means  of  the  stomach  tube. 

Small  nodules  and  ulcers  are  removed  under  cocaine  by  a  cuneiform 
incision  with  scissors  or  knife.  The  defect  is  then  immediately  closed 
by  deep  sutures  of  fine  silk  or  catgut.  If,  in  removing  a  carcinoma 
from  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  it  is  desired  to  operate  with  as  little  loss  of 
blood  as  possible,  one  may  pass  a  ligature  around  both  ranine  arteries 
by  pabsing  a  curved  needle  transversely  through  the  middle  of  the 
tongue  near  the  frenum,  close  above  a  caruncula  sublinguaGiB,  about 
one  and  a  half  centimetres  external  to  the  median  line,  and  tying  the 
two  ends  of  the  suture.  In  case  of  operation  on  but  one  side,  this 
temporary  ligation  would  be  necessary  only  on  the  side  involved. 
After  finishing  the  operation  the  loop  is  cut  and  removed.  This  pro- 
cedure is  usually  unnecessary,  as  the  hsemorrhage  is  arrested  imme- 
diately by  suturing  rapidly.  For  excisions  reaching  farther  back, 
Langenbeck  has  recommended  temporary  ligation  en  masse  through 
the  base  of  each  half  of  the  tongue.  Smaller  carcinomata  may  also  be 
removed  with  the  cautery  without  haemorrhage. 

If  an  anaesthetic  is  employed,  the  mouth  is  held  open  by  means  of 
the  mouth  gags  represented  in  Figs.  221-223,  page  363,  and  the  tongue 
is  drawn  sufficiently  far  forward  by  means  of  a  loop  of  silk  passed 
through  it.  The  diseased  part  is  then  seized  with  mouse-toothed  for- 
ceps and  excised  with  scissors  or  the  knife. 

In  the  removal  of  larger  carcinomata  of  the  tongue,  especially  those 
that  reach  far  back,  special  precautions  are  to  be  taken,  both  for  limit- 
ing the  loss  of  blood  and  for  securing  free  access  to  the  tumour. 

To  diminish  the  haemorrhage  in  the  removal  of  large  carcinomata 
or  those  which  are  situated  far  back,  unilateral  or  bilateral  ligation  of 
the  lingual  artery  in  continuity  is  most  frequently  resorted  to.  It  is 
described  in  detail  in  §  02,  page  395.  In  extirpation  of  one  half  of 
the  tongue,  the  ligation  of  the  lingual  artery  on  the  side  involved  is 
usually  sufficient,  though  it  is  always  safer  to  tie  both.  From  the 
wound  that  is  tluis  made  any  carcinomatous  lymph  glands  may  be 
removed  at  the  same  time.  In  case  of  deep-seated  carcinomata  of  the 
tongue,  Wolfler  properly  recommends  that  the  facial  artery  also  be 
tied  beforehand.  Demarquay  has  recommended,  moreover,  the  tying 
of  one  or  both  of  the  lingual  arteries,  even  in  inoperable  cases  of  earci- 
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noma  of  the  tongue,  in  order  to  check  its  growth  and  lessen  the  pain 
and  other  symptoms. 

We  have  ah'eady  spoken  of  the  plan  of  passing  a  ligature  around 
the  ranine  arteries  in  connection  with  operations  upon  the  tip  of  the 
tongue,  and  of  temporary  ligation  en  masse  through  its  base. 

Haemorrhage  may  also  be  controlled  by  means  of  the  6craseur,  gal- 
vano-cautery,  or  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery. 

The  crushing  off  of  the  portion  of  the  tongue  affected  by  carcinoma  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  73)  has  now  fallen  more  or  less  out  of  use.  If 
it  is  desired  to  crush  off  the  free  pari  of  the  tongue,  for  example,  it  is  drawn 
out  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  a  loop  of  thread  or  vulsellum  forceps ;  two 
steel  needles  are  then  passed  perpendicularly  through  it  from  above  and  the 
chain  of  the  ecraseur  is  laid  around  the  tongue  behind  these  needles.  The 
needles  are  inserted  to  keep  the  instrument  from  slipping  off.  The  crushing 
off  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  tongue  is  more  difficult.  The  removal  in  this  way 
of  the  whole  tongue  at  its  base  is  done  as  follows  :  The  floor  of  the  mouth  is 
divided,  after  Chassaignac  and  Maisonneuve,  in  the  median  line  as  far  as  the 
root  of  the  tongue  by  an  incision  on  the  neck,  and  then  by  introducing  a 
needle  into  the  mouth  through  this  incision  a  thread  is  passed  around  the 
root  of  the  tongue  and  brought  out  again  through  the  same  incision.  By 
the  help  of  this  thread  the  chain  of  the  ecraseur  is  laid  around  the  base  of 
the  tongue  and  the  latter  is  gradually  crushed  through.  The  slipping  of  the 
chain  is  prevented  by  sharp  hooks  stuck  into  the  tongue  from  in  front. 

If  removal  with  the  ecraseur  is  to  be  accomplished  without  loss  of  blood 
the  operation  must  be  performed  very  slowly — that  is,  the  lever  should  be 
allowed  to  advance  a  tooth  about  once  a  minute. 

The  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  tongue  by  a  galvano-cautery  loop  is  ac- 
complished by  placing  this  in  position  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  chain  of 
the  ecraseur.  The  wires  must  be  thick  and  tlie  current  weak  in  order  that  the 
heat  may  not  be  too  great,  as  otherwise  the  bleeding  is  not  stopped.  The  de- 
struction of  a  carcinoma  of  the  tongue  by  the  galvano-cautery  or  Paquelin^s 
thermo-cautery  is  only  to  be  recommended  in  case  the  carcinoma  is  situated 
far  forward,  and  it  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  in  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  74  ff.  The  removal  of  the  greater  part  or  even  the  whole  of 
the  tongue  may  be  accomplished  with  the  thermo-cautery.  Lips  and  cheeks 
are  protected  by  an  ivory  speculum  (Langenbeck).  It  is  unnecessary  to  saw 
through  the  jaw,  but  both  lingual  arteries  should  be  ligated  in  continuity. 
To  insure  arrest  of  haemorrhage,  the  instrument  should  not  be  heated  to  its 
full  extent  Bottini  in  particular,  on  the  ground  of  a  very  large  experience, 
recommends  operation  with  the  galvano-cautery.  He  performs  complete  as 
well  as  partial  extirpations  through  the  mouth  without  any  accessory  opera- 
tion. He  lost  out  of  one  hundred  cases  only  seven  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
operation. 

When  the  carcinoma  is  situated  far  back  and  the  greater  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  tongue  is  to  be  removed,  sufficient  access  to  the  field 
of  operation  must  be  secured  either  by  a  division  of  the  outer  soft  parts. 
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from  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  for  example,  or,  atill  better,  by  tempo- 
rary resection  of  the  jaw. 

By  diyision  of  the  Boft  parts  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  in  a 
transverse  direction,  after  JSger,  Koee,  and  others  (see  Fig.  232,  \\ 
but  little  room  is  secured,  yet  this  method  a 
in  certain  cases  very  serviceable. 

Kocher  recommends  an  angular  incimon 
in  the  submental  region,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
232,  2,  especially  for  carcinomata  which  in- 
volve tlie  side  of  the  tongue  near  the  anterior 
palatine  urch.    tocher's  incision  is  made  from 
the  chin  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  midway 
between  the  latter  and  the  byoid  bone,  then 
from  here  transversely  to  the  anterior  border 
Fio.  sas.— Eitiri«tion  of  oftrej-     of  the  stemo-mastoid  mnscle,  and  finally  from 
^D''i>r*the^°eiurnai''*oic    here  atan  obtuse  angle  upward  as  far  as  the 
SCI^.'kX^.'Si.S:'    tip  of  the  ear.    Thi.  £ap  of  .km  th«.  nmrM 
oat  (Fig.  232,  2)  is  dissected  from  the  subja- 
cent parts  and  turned  upward.    After  tying  the  facial  and  lingual  arte- 
ries and  the  facial  vein  and  removing  the  submaxillary  gland  and  any 
carcinomatous  lympli  glands  there  may  be,  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle  is  di- 
vided and  tlie  cavity  of  the  mouth  opened.    There  is  now  a  view  through 
the  wound  of  the  entire  border  of  the  tongue  as  far  as  the  epiglottis, 
and  the  removal  of  the  carcinoma  can  be  conveniently  undertaken. 

KegnoH  and  Billroth  have  likewise  made  the  field  of  operation  ac- 
cessible from  the  submental  region,  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  remove 
from  here  the  whole  tongue.  These  two  methods  give  the  most  room. 
To  Uegnoli  iKslongs  the  credit  of  first  devising  the  submental  method 
of  extirpating  the  tongue. 

Regiioli  first  divides  the  submental  region  in  the  median  line  from 
the  chin  to  the  middle  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  then  from  the  beginning 
of  this  mc<lian  incision  carries  incisions  on  both  sides  along  the  border 
of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter  (see  Fig.  233). 
Tlie  facial  artery  is  spared  if  possible.  Through  this  incision  he  now 
divides  the  muscles  whose  insertions  are  on  the  chin  (mylo-hyoid,  genio- 
hyoid, and  genio-gloHfiiie),  and  finally,  by  cutting  through  the  mucous 
membrane,  gains  aeceas  to  the  mouth  on  both  sides.  The  tongue  must 
be  drawn  forward  by  an  inserted  loop  of  silk  or  by  vulsellum  forceps 
to  prevent  its  falling  back  and  causing  suffocation  after  the  genio-glosei 
are  severed  from  the  chin.  Finally,  after  the  opening  has  been  made 
into  the  mouth,  the  tongue  is  drawn  forward  below  the  lower  jaw  and 
can  be  entirely  removed  with  ease. 
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Billroth  has  made  a  nsefal  modification  of  Kegnoli's  method.  He 
makes  a  curved  incision  ahout  five  centimetres  long  in  the  soft  parts 
beneath  the  chin,  and  then  at  tlie  ends  of  this  incision  s  lateral  one  on 
«ach  side  about  three  centimetres  long.  These  teiminate  on  both  sides 
external  to  the  cornua  of  the  hyoid  bone  (see  Fig.  233  ri)>  Along 
the  whole  length  of  the  curved  incision  on  tlie  chin  the  soft  parts,  to- 
gether with  the  periosteum,  are  freed  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  jaw 
with  the  knife  and  periosteal  elevator.  Tlie  knife  is  used  especially  for 
dividing  the  insertions  of  the  muscles.  The  mucous  membrane  is  then 
divided  along  the  inner  alveolar  border  and  entrance  is  gained  to  the 
mouth.    The  tongue  is  then  drawn  ont  through  this  wound  and  removed. 

For  the  removal  of  carcinomata  that  have  involved  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  or  that  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  the  division  of  the 
lower  jaw  with  a  saw  is  to  be  recommended.  This  m&y  be  accom- 
plished in  the  median  hue  of  the  jaw  (S^illot),  on  both  aides  (Billroth), 
or  on  one  side  (Langenbeck).  After  the  jaw  has  been  sawn  through, 
the  field  of  operation  is  so  conveniently  accessible  for  arresting  the 
btemorrhage  that  preliminary  ligation  of  the  lingual  arteries  may  be 
dispensed  with,  though  it  is  here  also  strongly  to  be  recommended. 
Preliminary  tracheotomy,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  nsnally  necessary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, by  tamponing  the  trachea,  the  aspi- 
ration of  blood,  pns,  and  sloughing  tissue 
into  the  air  passages  during  and  after  the 
operation. 

Division  of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  me- 
dian line  after  S^dillot  is  especially  suited 
for  carcinomata  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  with  simultaneous  disease  of  the 
floor  of  the  mouth.  The  lower  lip  is 
split  in  the  median  line,  and  after  divid- 
ing the  gum  and  periosteum  and  extract- 
ing a  central  incisor,  the  lower  jaw  is 
sawn  through,  A  skin  incision  is  now 
made  on  both  sides  along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  sever  close  to  the  bone  the  insertions  of  the  mylo-hyoids, 
genio-hyoids,  and  genio-glossi.  After  severing  the  insertions  of  these 
muscles  the  halves  of  the  divided  jaw  can  Iw  drawn  sufBciently  apart 
and  the  removal  of  the  tongue  with  a  portion  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  undertaken.  The  soft  palate  and  the  tonsils  may  also  be  con- 
veniently removed  by  this  method  of  sawing  through  the  jaw,  and 
each  spurting  vessel  can  be  caught  and  tied.    After  the  removal  of  the 
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carcinoma  the  halves  of  the  jaw  may  be  united  by  wire  sntnres  or  one 
or  two  aseptic  nails. 

Langenbeck's  method  of  sawing  through  the  jaw  laterally  ie  as  fol- 
lows (Fig.  234) :  The  soft  parts  are  divided  by  an  incision  on  the  aide 
affected  from  the  comer  of  the  month  perpendicularly  downward  as  far 

as  the  upper  border 
of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. Through  this 
incision  ore  remove<} 
any     corcinomatouLS 
lymph  glands  in  tls  ^ 
submaxillaiy  regioK^X) 
and  the  lingual  a:^- 

\ teryis  tied.    The  dj5- 

gastric  and  hyogloi^s- 
sus  muscles  are  tb&  i 
divided.    The  jaw  Ss 
next  sawn  throng-Zi 
obiiquelyf  rom  above 
and  outward,  down- 
ward and  inward,  bo 
as  in   this    way  to 
avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible a  later  displace- 
ment of  the  halves  of  the  jaw.     After  separating  the  halves  by  meanB 
of  sharp  hooks  the  insertion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  cut  on  the 
lateral  part  of  the  jaw  ae  far  back  as  the  anterior  palatine  arch,  and  the 
field  of  operation  is  now  easily  accessible.     Tlie  soft  palate  and  tonsils 
can  be  easily  removed  when  necessity  requires.     If  the  carcinoma  en- 
croaches beyond  the  middle  line,  the  lingual  artery  on  the  other  side 
should  also  be  tied  through  the  same  wound.     After  extirpation  of  the 
carcinoma  the  two  sawn  surfaces  of  the  jaw  are  united  by  silver  wire 
or  one  or  two  nails,  a  drain  is  placed  in  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound 
and  another  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  the  external  wound  is 
sutured.     If  tracheotomy  was  performed  previously  to  the  operation, 
the  wound  cavity  may  also  lie  jmcked  with  iodoform  ganze. 

Crt^pi  and  Basti.iiie)1i  )mve  mndilied  the  method  of  Langenbeck's,  which 
has  just  txtcn  (leiH;ril>e<l,  in  the  folio wiiii;  manner :  The  ^^shaped  incision  in 
tlic  soft  parts  divides  Uie  lower  lip  in  tlie  middle  line  as  far  as  the  ^mphysis 
of  the  lower  jaw,  is  tlien  c-arried  alouff  llie  bonier  of  the  jaw  to  the  vicini^ 
of  the  angle, ami  thi'ncur\-psdiiwnward  aloiiff  theanlerioredgeof  the  stemo- 
(.■U'ido-inustoid  muscle.    Then  the  lower  lip  is  freed  to  a  point  two  c 
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tree  from  the  insertion  of  the  masseter,  the  submaxillary  triangle  is  cleaned 
out,  the  lingual  and  facial  arteries  ligated  centrally  and  peripherally  and 
divided,  and  the  lower  jaw  sawn  through  obliquely  from  behind  forward  in 
front  of  the  last  molar  but  one  (according  to  Langenbeck^s  method,  between 
the  canine  and  the  first  bicuspid).  Tracheotomy  is  not  necessary.  In  case  of 
any  difl5culty  in  respiration,  Schrotter's  canula  is  introduced  into  the  larynx. 

In  Billroth's  method  of  sawing  through  the  lower  jaw  bilaterally, 
the  soft  parts  are  divided  by  two  perpendicular  incisions  from  the  cor- 
ners of  the  month  to  the  hyoid  bone,  and,  after  the  gum  and  perios- 
teum have  been  incised  and  any  teeth  standing  in  the  way  have  been 
extracted,  the  jaw  is  sawn  through  on  both  sides  corresponding  to  the 
external  incisions.  After  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  jaw,  the  resected  middle  piece  can  be  displaced  forward. 

Of  the  methods  already  mentioned  for  the  extirpation  of  extensive 
carcinomata  or  those  that  reach  far  back,  the  submental  methods  of 
Kegnoli-Billroth  and  Kocher  and  Langenbeck's  method  are  most 
strongly  to  be  recommended.  The  submental  method  of  Eegnoli-Bill- 
roth  is  especially  adapted  to  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  body  of  the 
tongue  with  simultaneous  disease  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  that  of 
Kocher  for  those  in  which  the  tumour  extends  farther  back.  By  the 
use  of  Langenbeck's  method  the  soft  palate  and  tonsils  may  also  be 
removed  with  great  ease. 

If,  in  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  the  lower  jaw  is  likewise  dis- 
eased, the  part  that  is  affected  must,  of  course,  be  removed  at  the  same 
time. 

After  complete  extirpation  of  the  tongue,  the  after-treatment  consists  in 
packing  the  cavity  with  iodoform  gauze  and  feeding  the  patient  for  a  time 
through  a  stomach  tube.  Whitehead  applies  to  the  wound,  after  it  has  been 
disinfected  and  dried  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Friar's  balsam  (compound 
tincture  of  benzoin  with  saturated  iodoform-ether  solution  instead  of  alcohol), 
which  forms  a  membrane  that  adheres  for  about  twenty-four  hours.  It  is 
in  this  way  possible,  according  to  Whitehead,  to  feed  the  patient  through  the 
mouth  on  the  second  day. 

The  functional  disturbances  following  complete  removal  of  the  tongue 
have  been  studied  in  detail  by  Ehrmann.  In  case  of  entire  absence  of  the 
tongue,  the  functions  of  mastication  and  deglutition  are  considerably  inter- 
fered with  and  speech  is  very  much  disturbed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
labial  sounds.  The  pronunciation  of  the  lingual  and  palatal  sounds  is  most 
affected.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  other  aids  in  articulation  the  patient 
is  able  to  speak  so  as  to  be  sufficiently  understood.  Enunciation  of  the  con- 
sonants is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  vowels.  The  sense  of  taste,  which 
is  located  principally  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  oral  cavity,  is  disturbed 
the  least  of  all. 

In  cases  of  removal  of  the  entire  tongue  Poncet  recommends  tlie  use  of 
an  artificial  tongue  invented  by  Martin,  of  Lyons.    It  consists  of  a  very  light 
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middle  piece,  shftped  like  a  horaeshoe,  which  is  supported  upon  the  lower 
teeth  much  the  same  as  an  artiflcial  plate.  To  this  middle  piece  is  attached  a 
small  articulatiag  rod  with  a  red  bag  of  India  rubber,  shaped  like  the  tongue, 
filled  with  fluid.  Patients  provided  with  this  apparatus  can,  according  lo 
Poncet,  eat  well  and  speak  intelligibly  after  they  have  become  accustomed  to  it 

In  inoperable  carcinoma  of  the  tOBgne,  the  eufferiog  of  the  patient 
may  be  relieved  by  pallistive  operations,  such  as  the  application  of  the 
tberrao- cautery,  neurectomy  of  the  lingual  nerve  (see  page  252)  if  the 
pain  is  Bevere,  and,  finally,  ligation  of  the  lingual  arteries,  in  order 
to  retard  the  growth  of  the  carcinoma  by  the  resulting  atrophy  of  the 
tongue. 

§  62.  Ligation  of  the  T.ingnul  Artery  is  best  performed,  according  to 
Gu^rin,  Pirogoff,  and  Hneter,  in  the  enbmental  r^on  between  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone,  or  more  exactly  above  the  greater 
comu  of  the  hyoid. 

The  head  of  the  patient  is  inclined  backward  and  toward  the  oppo- 
site shoulder,  and  an  incision  four  or  five  centimetres  long  is  made 
parallel  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  hyoid  bone 
from  the  greater  comn 
to  a  point  about  one  cen- 
timetre from  the  median 
line  of  the  neck.  Id 
making  this  incision  the 
facial  vein  lying  in  the 
lateral  part  of  the  wound 
most  be  avoided.  After 
division  of  the  skin  and 
the  platysma,  the  sub- 
maxillary gland  becomes 
visible.    The  lower  edge 

Fia.  MS.-I,iirotion  of  Iho  lin(rnal  aiwtj  :  The  submaiillBry      of  the  latter  is  freed  On 
(tlBQii  {«iri  i»  retructcd  upward;  2,  Ljold-hqne;  ;,ex-         „     .j        ,,       .,  ,., 

temal  carotid  artery  ;  /,  internal  juijulnr  veiD ;  -1,  llnffual      *"  SlQeS  blUntly  OT  With 

drawn  upward  with  s 
blunt  retractor.  The  so-called  sublingual  or  hypoglossal  triangle  is 
now  seen,  whose  floor  is  formed  hy  the  hyoglossus  muscle  (see  Fig. 
235).  The  outer  side  of  the  triangle  is  l»ounded  by  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  digastric  muscle  and  the  stylo-hyoid.  To  the  inner  side  lies  the 
free  border  of  the  niyl.i-liyoid  muscle,  and  above  tlie  hypoglossal  nerve, 
still  covered  with  loose  tissue,  passes  across  in  a  slightly  curved  direc- 
tion with  the  ranine  vein.     The  hngual  artery  lies  in  this  triangle,  cov- 
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ered  by  the  byogloesuB  mascle  and  beneath  and  parallel  to  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve.  The  fibres  of  the  hyoglossus  jnst  below  the  hypoglosssd 
nerve  are  carefully  lifted  up  vrith  two  mouse-toothed  forceps,  and  then 
divided  transversely  between  the  latter.  The  lingual  artery  is  now 
seen  and  tied.  If  the  artery  should  not  be  found  here,  owing  to  its 
taking  an  abnormal  course,  the  operator  may  work  outward  toward  the 
external  carotid,  and  by  drawing  this  to  the  outer  side  put  the  lingual 
artery  on  the  stretch  (Linhart). 

Fixation  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and  drawing  it  forward  by  means  of  a 
sharp  hook,  are  strongly  to  be  recommended,  in  order  to  prevent  con- 
stant motion  of  the  wound  during  the  operation. 

It  is  less  advisable  to  tie  the  lingual  near  the  poiut  where  it  branches 
off  from  the  external  carotid  before  it  passes  beneath  the  border  of  the 
hyoglossus  (Mirault,  Roser),  or,  according  to  Malgaigne  and  Bcclard, 
l>ehind  the  hyoglossus,  in  the  angle  between  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  and  the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid  bone  (see  Fig.  235).  The 
last  method  is  the  most  difficult,  so  that  even  those  who  advised  it  could 
not  always  execute  it. 

The  method  of  Gu6rin,  Pirogoff,  and  Hueter,  more  exactly  described 
above,  still  remains  the  best. 

Ligation  of  the  lingual  artery  is,  as  we  saw,  especially  indicated  as 
a  preliminary  step  to  the  extirpation  of  carcinoma  of  the  tongue,  for 
the  sake  of  controlling  the  haemorrhage,  and  it  is  usually  done  in  these 
cases  on  both  sides.  It  may  also  be  necessary  on  account  of  lijemor- 
rhage  following  injuries  to  the  tongue,  in  case  the  bleeding  e^n  not  be 
arrested  in  the  wound  itself.  Ilueter  has  also  recommended  it  for 
macroglossia,  and  Demarquay  for  the  sake  of  checking  the  growth  of 
carcdnoma  of  the  tongue. 

§  63.  Congenital  and  Aoqnired  Defects  of  the  Hard  and  Soft  Palate. — 
We  have  already  become  familiar  \vith  congenital  clefts  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate  under  the  subject  of  harelip  (see  page  184  ff).  Clefts 
of  the  hard  palate  are  either  unilateral  or  bilateral,  while  those  of  the 
soft  palate  always  run  in  the  median  line.  The  cleft  soft  palate  con- 
sists, therefore,  of  two  similar  halves,  with  tlie  corresponding  muscles 
(levator  and  tensor  palati).  In  the  mildest  degree  of  cleft  of  the  soft 
palate  the  uvula  only  is  divided  (uvula  bifida).  Small  oval  longitudinal 
clefts  occasionally  occur  in  the  anterior  palatine  arches  near  the  point 
where  they  merge  into  the  tongue.  These  have,  however,  no  practical 
significance.  Clefts  of  the  soft  and  hard  palate  also  occur  without 
harelip.  If  a  cleft  of  the  hard  palate  extends  through  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  upper  jaw  as  well,  tliere  is  always  a  cleft  of  the  lip  and 
a  typical 'deformity  called  "  wolfs  jaw." 
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Acquired  defects  or  clefts  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  arise  moet 
frequently  from  late  syphilitic  processes,  less  often  from  tuberculosiB 
or  traumatisms.  In  the  case  of  a  man  forty-nine  years  old  with  no 
history  of  syphilis,  who  had  a  fall  upon  his  head  attended  with  uncon- 
sciousness (probably  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull),  Baudet  observed, 
five  months  after  the  accident,  gradual  absorption  of  the  hard  palate 
and  the  alveolar  border  of  the  upper  jaw,  with  loss  of  all  the  teeth  of 
the  upper  jaw.  Labb6,  Dolbeau,  Duplay,  Dubreuil,  and  Kirmisson 
have  made  similar  observations.  It  is  probably  a  neurotic  absorption 
of  bone  resulting  from  injury  to  the  brain. 

The  form,  situation,  and  extent  of  acquired  defects  in  the  hard  and 
soft  palate  are  very  variable.  The  defects  lie  most  frequently  in  the 
median  line.  Not  infrequently  the  greater  part  of  the  soft  palate  is 
destroyed,  especially  by  syphilitic  ulcers,  so  that  in  its  place  a  large  gap 
with  cicatricial  distorted  edges  is  seen. 

The  functional  disturbances  arising  from  congenital  and  acquired 
defects  in  the  hard  and  soft  palate  are  Essentially  the  same.  Among 
these  are  disturbances  of  speech  and  a  mingling  of  the  contents  of  the 
nose  and  mouth.  The  speech  has  a  strikingly  nasal  character,  and  the 
greater  the  defect  the  more  it  is  disturbed,  so  that  it  may  become  alto- 
gether unintelligible.  Children  with  harelip  and  cleft  palate  can,  it  is 
true,  drink  from  a  bottle  with  a  long  India-rubber  stopper ;  but  dis- 
turbances of  digestion  and  nutrition,  or  thrush,  resulting  from  the  flow 
of  milk  into  the  nose  and  its  subsequent  stagnation  there,  arise  only  too 
easily.  In  case  of  acquired  defects,  the  difficulties  in  swallowing  are 
not  extreme,  as  patients  gradually  learn  to  adjust  and  modify  the 
inconveniences. 

Treatment  of  Defects  of  the  Palate. — The  treatment  of  congenital 
and  acquired  defects  of  the  palate  may  in  the  first  place  be  operative ; 
on  the  hard  palate  uranoplasty  is  performed,  and  on  the  soft  palate 
staphylorrhaphy  or  suture  of  the  freshened  edges  of  the  defect.  Then, 
again,  defects  of  the  palate  may  be  closed  by  obturators  of  vulcanized 
rubber  (Fig.  230  a).  These  are  now  prepared  by  dentists  in  a  most 
excellent  manner.  Defects  in  the  hard  palate  are  best  closed  with 
hard-rubber  plates  which  are  provided  with  artificial  teeth,  just  as  in 
case  of  loss  of  teeth.  The  construction  of  obturators  for  defects  in  the 
soft  palate  is  more  difficult.  The  obturators  recommended  by  Schiltsky 
and  J.  Wolff  are  here  very  useful.  They  are  elastic,  and  to  be  filled 
with  air  like  a  balloon.  They  are  fitted  in  between  the  soft  palate  and 
the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  are  held  firmly  in  place  by  a  palate  plate 
(see  Fig.  237,  page  400).  The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  obtu- 
rators,  especially  in   cane   of   acquired   defects,  are   very  gratifying. 


g«8.] 
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Speech  becomes  distmct  and  almost  normal.  With  reference  to  the 
treatment  of  defects  of  the  jaws  and  palate  bj  means  of  artificial  appli- 
ances, the  reader  is  referred  particalarly  to  the  Handbach  der  Zahner- 
satzkunde,  by  J.  Parreidt,  Leipeic,  Arthur  Felix,  1893. 

As  regards  treatment,  congenital  and  acquired  defects  of  the  palate 
are  to  be  strictly  distinguished,  especially  with  reference  to  whether 
the  gap  is  to  be  closed  by  operation  or  by  an  obturator. 

Congenital  clefts  of  the  palate  are  best  closed  by  operative  means. 
In  case  of  cleft  of  the  palate  with  harelip  the  defect  in  the  lip  is 
closed  first,  as  we  saw  (§  2d,  pa^  191),  during  tlie  first  months  of  the 
child's  life,  the  closure  of  the  clefts  in  the  hard  and  soft  palate  being 
deferred  till  he  is  from  five  to  seven  _ 

years  old,  as  before  this  the  tissues  have 
not  sufficient  strength,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
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the  patient  is  necessary  daring  the  after-treatment.  Recently,  how- 
ever, Julius  Wolff,  who  has  obtained  excellent  results  from  uranoplasty 
and  staphylorrhaphy,  has  operated  with  success  upon  congenital  clefts 
of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  in  the  second  and  third  year,  and  in  three 
cases  upon  children  respectively  three,  five,  and  ten  niontlie  old.  He 
recommends  in  these  early  operations,  in  order  to  diminish  lisemor- 
rhage,  methodical  compression  of  the  wound  with  aseptic  gauze  tam- 
pons during  pauses  in  the  operation  lasting  several  minutes.  J.  Wolff's 
success  shows  that  cures  are  possible  with  an  early  operation.  I  myself, 
in  common  with  other  surgeons^ScliDde,  for  instance — have  had  no 
success  in  operations  performed  during  the  child's  first  year,  and  I 
ilo  not  perform  uranoplasty  and  staphylorrhaphy  until  a  child  is  five 
years  old. 

The  closure  of  tlie  hard  and  soft  palate  is  either  done  at  one  sitting, 
or  uranoplasty  (see  page  41)1)  may  l)e  i>erforraed  first  and  staphylor- 
rhaphy some  time  afterward.  According  to  Julius  Wolff,  the  opera- 
tion upon  children  in  the  first  years  should  be  performed  uiuler  an 
aneesthetic,  with  the  patient's  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table, 
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use  being  made  of  the  methodical  compression  of  the  wound  which 
has  been  mentioned.  The  operation  is  done  in  two  stages,  the  flaps 
being  separated  first,  and  the  freshening  and  suture  following  from 
five  to  eight  days  later. 

After  the  operation  has  been  successfully  accomplished  the  chil- 
dren should  receive  methodical  inirtruction  in  speaking.  Kuster  speaks 
highly  of  the  methods  of  instruction  used  by  A.  and  H.  Gutzmann, 
who  have  reported  ninety-three  cases.     They  recommend  operation  in 

the  fifth  or  sixth  year,  as  the  speech 
exercises  should  begin  soon  after  the 
operation,  and  these  exercises  can  hardly 
be  commenced  before  this  age.  Success 
in  the  matter  of  speech  is  somewhat  in- 
terfered with  by  the  fact  that  the  soft 

Fio.  287.— The  Schiltak.v-Wolflf  ob-  ,   x     •    x  n        j  x  x.  ^i. 

turator.  palate  18  too  Small  and  can  not  reach  the 

posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  and  overcome  the  nasal  speech  that  it  causes,  J.  Wolff 
and  Schiltsky  recommend  the  elastic  obturators  filled  with  air  which 
have  been  mentioned  above.  These  are  fitted  in  between  the  soft  palate 
and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  shut  off  the  nasal  cavity.  A 
palate  plate  of  hard  India  rubber  (Fig.  237)  carries  upon  a  narrow  stem 
lying  over  the  soft  palate  a  small,  hollow  obturator  of  soft  vulcanized 
India  rubber  filled  with  air.  As  soon  as  the  soft  palate  rises  in  the 
act  of  speaking,  etc.,  it  forces  the  air  in  the  compressible  obturator 
backward  and  sideways,  so  that  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  is  shut  off 
and  the  speech  is  clear  and  without  the  nasal  tone.  If  the  operation 
is  perfonned  in  the  earliest  years  the  obturators  are  often  unnecessary. 

Operations  upon  acquired  defects  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  also 
give  very  good  results  if  the  portions  that  are  destroyed  are  not  too 
large.  In  case  of  too  large  defects  the  obturator  is  used.  Acquired 
gaps  should  never  be  operated  upon  so  long  as  ulcerative  processes 
still  exist. 

Defects  situated  in  the  median  line  are  best  suited  for  operation. 
Pedunculated  flaps  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  defect  may  be 
laid  over  it  and  typical  uranoplasty  then  performed.  Thiersch  closed 
a  large  lateral  defect  in  the  palate,  caused  by  a  gimshot  wound  after 
removal  of  the  alveolar  process  on  that  side,  by  a  pedunculated  flap 
taken  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cheek  in  such  a  way  that  the 
skin  surface  was  turned  toward  the  interior  of  the  mouth.  Rose  has 
successfully  closed  defects  with  flaps  from  the  raucous  membrane  of 
the  lips.  Small  defects  may  be  closed  by  (*auterizing  the  edges  with 
the  gjilvano-cautery,  which  should  not  be  heated  too  strongly. 
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As  a  substitute  for  staphylorrhaphy  Passavant  sutured  both  halves  of  the 
soft  palate  to  the  posterior  pharyngeal  well.  Schonbom  and  Trendelenburg 
sutured  a  flap  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx 
into  a  defect  in  the  soft  palate  C*  staphyloplasty  *').  These  methods  are  not 
to  be  recommended,  as  the  patients,  in  consequence  of  shutting  off  the  nose 
from  the  mouth,  could  only  breathe  through  the  mouth  and  could  not  blow 
the  nose.  Smell  and  hearing  were  also  affected.  In  short,  the  inconven- 
iences were  in  many  cases  such  that  it  was  necessary  to  restore  the  original 
condition. 

Mosetig-Moorhof,  in  a  case  of  adhesion  of  the  soft  palate  with  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx,  established  with  satisfactory  results  a  permanent 
communication  between  the  nose  and  the  mouth,  behind  the  incisors,  corre- 
sponding to  the  anterior  palatine  canal.  He  therefore  recommends  combin- 
ing Passavant's  method  and  Schonborn's  staphyloplasty  with  the  formation 
of  a  fistula  at  the  site  of  the  anterior  palatine  canal,  and  thus  improving  the 
results  of  this  operation. 

In  all  cases  of  acquired  defects  of  the  palate  which  can  not  be  oper- 
ated upon,  Schiltsky's  obturators,  which  have  been  mentioned  above, 
are  to  be  recommended  as  a  means  of  obviating  nasal  speech.  They 
have  the  advantage  that  they  can  be  easily  removed,  at  night  for  in- 
stance, and  replaced. 

The  Technique  of  Uranoplasty. — Uranoplasty,  or  the  operation  for 
closing  clefts  in  the  hard  palate,  is  at  present  performed  by  Langen- 
beck's  method  only. 

The  operation  is  performed  either  with  the  head  hanging  over  the 
end  of  the  table  while  the  patient  is  fully  anesthetized,  or,  in  case  of 
persons  with  a  strong  will,  with 
the  patient  in  a  sitting  posture  and 
under  a  mixed  morphine-chloro- 
form narcosis.    Cocaine  is  also  to 

be    Stronirly    recommended.      The        F«o-  288.— Rctmctora  fr>r  the  corners  of  the 
111*  i»        /?  moutli. 

whole  palate  is  swabbed  for  five 

minutes  Avith  a  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  after  which  the 
palate  is  not  only  deprived  of  all  sensibility,  but  contraction  of  the 
muscles  and  choking  are  also  temporarily  suspended,  whicli  is  of  im- 
portance for  the  further  progress  of  the  operation. 

Ansesthesia  in  case  of  operation  with  the  liead  hanging  over  back- 
ward is  best  secured  by  the  use  of  Junker's  apparatus  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  21,  Fig.  18) ;  the  chloroform  vapour  is  made  to  pass 
from  the  mouth  or  nose  direetlv  into  the  throat  tlirouijli  a  metallic 
tube,  bent  at  an  acute  angle,  with  an  India-rubber  insertion  (E.  Rose). 

The  comers  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  apart  by  holders  which  are 
united  by  a  band  of  India  rubber  passing  around  the  head  and  back 
of  the  neck  (see  Fig.  238);  or  one  of  the  mouth  gags  which  have  been 
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described,  especially  that  shown  in  Fig.  223,  page  363,  may  be  need,  in 
which  case  the  holders  for  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  unnecessary, 
Htemorrhage   during   the   operation  ii 
~  best  checked  by  occasional  protracted  com- 

pression of  the  wound  by  means  of  stick 


ilastj  CLaugsD- 


TJranoplasty  involves  three  steps :  (1) 
Freshening  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  (2)  eepa- 
rttting  the  muco- periosteal  covering  of  the 
hard  palate,  (3)  suture. 

The  edges  of  the  cleft  are  freshened  by 
cutting  somewhat  obliquely  from  before 
backward,  the  incision  extending  into  the 
soft  palate  (see  Fig.  239).  The  best  instru- 
ment for  this  purpose  b  a  convex  knife, 
recommended  by  Langenbeck,  curved  so  as 

to  correspond  to  the  arch  of  the  palate  (see  Fig.  240  a).    A  longitudinal 

incision  is  then  made  down  to  the  bone  on  each  side,  parallel  to  the 

first  incisions  and  close  to  the  crowns 

of  the  teeth,  running  from  the  lateral 

incisors  to  the  wisdom  teeth  or  some- 
what farther  (see  Fig.  239).    The  flaps 

■of  soft  parts  thus  cut,  with  anterior 

and  posterior  nutrient  bridges,  are  now 

freed  from  the  bone,  be^nning  at  the 

teeth,  by  means  of  a  narrow,  sharply 

curved  elevator.     The  bleeding  that  is 

thus  caused  must  be  controlled  by  occa- 
sional eotn]>res8ion  with  stick  sponges. 

Special  care  must  be  taken   that   the 

posterior  portion  of  each  flap  is  made 

sufficiently  movable  and  that  the  soft 

palate  is  separated  from  the  posterior 

border  of  the  palate  bone.     The  best 

instruincnt  for  this  purpose  is  Langen- 

beck's  knife  curved  on  the  flat,  which 

is   represented   in   Fig.  24(1  h  and   c. 

After  both  flaps  have  been  detached 

they  are  approximated  in  the  median  line  so  as  to  cover  the  cleft  and 

united  by  sutures.     For  suturing,  it  is  best  to  use  Hagedom's  fine  flat 

needles  with  a  full  curve  and  a  Ilagedorn  needle  holder.     It  is  also  a 

very  good  plan  to  use  round  curved  needles  which  can  be  held  in  the 


1.  240. — LiQtj^u  beck' H  scalpels  for  p«r- 
)VirniiD)[  uniiinplwty :  a,  oanTex  bUde 
tor  cuttiD);  the  &>p  oa  the  hud  nl- 
ule  \  h,  pointod  double-ednd  blade 
curved  on  tbc  flat ;  and  e,  Uio  lame, 
but  b1unt-point«d  for  sepantinit  the 
velum  from  the  posterior  border  of 
tbc  palite  bone. 
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bolder  in  anj  poeitioii.  Fine  aseptic  silk  or  catgut  serves  as  suture 
material.  The  stitches  are  all  placed  in  position  first  without  tying 
them.    In  order  to  prerent  any  confusion  among  the  threads  from  this 

i  source,  those  that  belong  together  may  be  fas- 

-■^  tened  into  a  piece  of  pasteboard  provided  with 

^i  notches  (Fig.  242).     Langenbeck  has  suggested 

l\  for  this  a  special  forehead  bandage.    After  the 

sutures  have  all  been  applied  they  are  tied, 
whereby  attention  must  be  paid  to  securing  as 
good  coaptation  as  possible  of  the  edges  of  the 
wound.     The  threads  are  cut  o£E  short. 

In  case  of  a  very  wide  cleft  palate  on  one 
side,  where  Langenbeck's  uranoplasty,   which 
has  just  beea  described,  is  very  difficult  or  im- 
possible, the  gap  may  be  covered  by  separating 
and  turning  down  the  nasal  septum  (Sabaticr), 
or   ito  mucous  membrane  (Lannelongue).     In 
the  first  case  the  nasal  cavity  is  opened  from  the 
u.    doubu-od^   Unoe-    ftuTow  between  the  nose  and  cheek,  the  nasal 
f..r  tenotomy  of  t),B  leiii^    septum  is  Separated  from  the  base  of  the  skull 
mliS'^!*"^  **""''""'    '^^  roo*  o^  *•"«  °os«  ^t*»  hammer  and  chisel, 
and,  by  bending  it  down  so  as  to  sever  ita  con- 
nection with  the  hard  palate,  it  is  laid  into  the  defect.     If  there  is 
not    sufficient 


membrane  on  the  hard 
palate,  the  cleft  could  be 
bridged  over  with  a  flap 
of  soft  parts  and  bone 
taken  from  the  alveolar 
process  (Julius  Wolff). 

The  after-treatment 
of  uranoplasty  consiBts 
in  rest,  giving  liquid 
food,  antiseptic  washes, 
and  in  irrigating  the 
nasal  cavity  with  diedn- 
fecting  solutions.  The 
stitches  are  removed  in 
from  three  to  six  days. 
After  healing,  the  de- 
fect is  finally  closed  by  bone  through  bone  formation  on  the  part  of 
the  periosteum. 


Fio.  M2.— Sttphjlotrhnphy :  /,  Whiwhesd's  mouth  ma;  ?, 
ch«k  retr»otor ;  .*,  punteboard  with  notchcB  for  holding 
the  suture* ;  o,  lilj«nitm)(  incisions. 
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The  Technique  of  Staphylorrhaphy. — Staphylorrhapky,  or  snture  of 
the  soft  palate,  shonld  be  perfonned,  in  case  there  ib  a  eimnltaneons 
cleft  of  the  hard  palate,  at  the  aame  sitting  with  uranoplasty.  The 
freshening  of  the  edges  of  the  cleft 
in  the  soft  palate  is  done  as  follows : 
The  nvnla  is  seized  and  stretched  by 
means  of  a  tenacnlum,  and  the  edges 
are  cat  at  one  stroke  with  a  two- 
edged  scalpel  (see  Fig.  241  a).  Tliis 
paring  ie  done  obliqaely — that  is, 
more  is  taken  away  from  the  ante- 
rior side  of  the  soft  palate  in  order 
to  secure  broader  wound  surfaces. 
The  sutures  are  placed  in  the  manner 
described  above  in  connection  with 
nranoplastj.  To  relax  the  line  of 
suture  a  liberating  incision  is  made 
on  each  side,  before  or  after  the 
stitches  are  taken,  parallel  to  the 
edges  of  tlie  cleft,  dividing  the  mne- 
cles  of  the  soft  palate  (Dieffenbach 
and  Fergnsson) ;  or  tenotomy  of  the 
levator  palati  and  palato-pharyugeus  muscles  on  the  hamular  process  is 
performed  with  a  sharply  curved  knife  (see  Fig.  341  b).  Langenbeck 
added  to  this  a  short  incision  through  the  soft  palate,  not  exceeding 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  adults. 

Billroth  has,  with  good  results,  broken  oflE  the  lower  portion  of  the 
internal  pterygoid  plate  above  the  hamular  process,  so  that  the  latter 
becomes  movable  and  may  be  pushed,  together  with  the  portion  of 
muBoIe  that  is  attached  to  it,  toward  the  median  line. 

As  has  been  said,  it  is  advisable,  in  the  case  of  children  in  their  first 
year,  to  divide  the  operation  into  two  stages  (see  page  400),  Wolff 
thinks  that  all  the  above-mentioned  operative  measures  for  relaxing  the 
line  of  suture  in  the  soft  palate  proceed  from  false  premises,  and  he  no 
longer  nmkea  use  of  them.  According  to  him,  the  soft  palate  is  lieet 
relaxed  by  separating  the  soft  parts  of  the  hard  palate  from  the  bone 
in  every  case  of  suture  of  the  soft  palate,  just  as  in  uranoplasty.  He 
also  recommends  uniting  the  halves  of  the  uvula  by  fine  sutures  not 
only  on  their  anterior  but  also  upon  their  posterior  surface,  and 
then  suturing  together  from  this  posterior  surface  the  uppermost  por- 
tions of  the  halves  of  tfie  posterior  palatine  arches.  In  this  way  the 
Piitures  hold  better  and  the  functional  result  is  said  to  be  more  satis- 


s  of  tlie  soft  palate  (din- 
.  incision  niter  ataphylor- 
iuii)iii>  lor  dividing  the  musoles  sniin^ 
from  the  hamular  prooees  (levator  palafi 
and  palato-phiTyn{!>iuB)  [Eanurch]. 
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factory,  inasmach  as  the  function  of  the  palato-pharyngei  muscles  is 
restored. 

The  after-treatment  is  the  same  as  in  uranoplasty.  Speaking  must 
be  prohibited  as  far  as  possible.  The  nourishment  of  the  patient  is  of 
the  greatest  consequence,  and  is  given,  if  necessary,  through  a  stomach 
tube.  In  introducing  the  tube  the  line  of  suture  should  be  protected 
from  injury  by  a  rubber  plate  (Ehrmann).  The  sutures  are  removed 
in  from  three  to  seven  days.  Silver  wire  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
from  ten  to  twelve  days.  Should  the  line  of  suture  open  again  in  part, 
closure  of  the  gap  may  still  be  secured  by  secondary  suture  or  by  use 
of  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick.  If  staphylorrhaphy  fails  entirely,  some 
time  must  elapse  before  a  second  operation — three  months,  six  months, 
or  a  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  Regarding  other  meas- 
ures in  the  after-treatment,  instruction  in  speaking,  for  instance,  and 
the  use  of  India-rubber  obturators,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  400. 

§  64.  Iiqiiries  of  the  Palate,  the  TonsUs,  and  the  Pharynx. — Injuries 
to  the  palate  are,  as  a  rule,  rare,  gunshot  and  punctured  wounds  being 
most  frequent.  Punctured  wounds  of  the  palate  occasionally  occur 
when  children  fall  to  the  ground  with  anything  sharp  in  the  mouth. 
In  gunshot  wounds  inflicted  by  suicides  shooting  into  the  mouth,  the 
ball  sometimes  penetrates  the  hard  palate  and  enters  the  nasal  cavity 
or  the  superior  maxilla.  Hsemorrhage  from  injury  to  the  palate  may 
be  severe.  The  inflammatory  reaction  is  usually  not  very  great,  being 
most  marked  after  gunshot  wounds.  After  perforation  of  the  hard 
palate,  especially  when  followed  by  suppurative  periostitis  and  necrosis 
of  the  bone,  defects  result  which  are  attended  with  the  functional  dis- 
turbances that  have  been  described  above. 

Injuries  of  the  pharynx  and  the  tonsils  are  also  rare.  Considerable 
hfemorrhage  occurs,  especially  in  case  of  injury  to  the  ascending  pha- 
ryngeal artery,  which,  as  is  known,  is  a  branch  of  the  external  carotid 
and  passes  upward,  at  first  between  the  latter  and  the  internal  carotid, 
and  then  in  the  angle  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  to  the  base  of  the  skull. 
In  gunshot  and  punctured  wounds  of  the  tonsils  the  internal  carotid 
artery  lying  behind  them  may  be  injured,  which  has  happened  also,  in 
exceptional  cases,  during  the  removal  of  hypertrophied  tonsils,  particu- 
larly by  a  galvano-cautery  loop.  Finally,  injuries  to  the  pharynx  from 
punctured  or  gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  or  the  region  of  the  hyoid 
bone  are  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  of  practical  importance  that  after  in- 
juries to  the  pharynx  oedematous  swellings  easily  ensue  through  which 
swallowing  and  breathing  are  made  difficult.  If  this  oedematous  swell- 
ing involves  the  epiglottis,  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  and  the  upper 
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part  of  the  larynx,  the  difficulty  in  breathing  may  become  such  as  to 
make  tracheotomy  necessary.  In  such  cases  the  swelling  of  the  epi- 
glottis and  its  surroundings  may  be  easily  felt  with  the  finger  or  seen 
by  laryngoscopic  examination. 

In  rare  cases  a  progressive  phlegmonous  mflammation  results  from 
injuries  to  the  pharynx  which  may  extend  down  into  the  posterior  me- 
diastinum and  may  cause  death  from  suppurative  mediastinitis. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  palate,  tonsils,  and  pharynx  con- 
sists, above  all,  in  arresting  the  haemorrhage,  which,  as  a  rule,  stops 
either  spontaneously  or  by  the  use  of  small  pieces  of  ice  in  the  mouth, 
by  compression,  or  the  application  of  the  thermo-cautery  or  galvano- 
cautery.  In  case  of  hsemorrhage  from  the  soft  palate,  the  suture  checks 
it  sufficiently.  If  the  internal  carotid  is  injured  behind  the  tonsils,  the 
common  carotid  should  be  tied  in  the  neck  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The  ascending  pharyngeal  artery  is  best  foand 
by  means  of  an  incision  parallel  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  from  below  the  tip  of  the  ear  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 

All  wounds  that  are  suited  for  it  are  sutured,  especially  those  of  the 
soft  palate.  Wounds  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  that  are  not  sutured 
frequently  close  up  if  the  granulations  between  the  edges  of  the  wound 
are  stimulated  by  frequent  cauterization  and  premature  skinning  over 
of  the  wound  is  prevented. 

The  use  of  antiseptic  washes  and  inhalations  constitutes  the  best 
after-treatment  of  injuries  to  the  palate  and  pharynx.  In  case  of 
threatening  oedema  of  the  glottis,  with  corresponding  disturbance  in 
breathing,  ice  should  be  used  internally  and  externally ;  and  if  the  dysp- 
noea increases,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible. 

If  swallowing  is  impeded  as  the  result  of  oedematous  swelling  of 
the  palate  and  throat,  the  patient  must  be  fed  through  a  stomach  tube. 

With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  processes  follow- 
ing injuries  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  66,  page  407  ff. 

Any  resulting  defects  in  the  palate  can  be  closed  by  uranoplasty 
and  staphylorrhaphy,  or  by  means  of  obturators  (see  page  400  ff). 

§  65.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Throat  and  Pharynx  almost  always  come  from 
food.  Bits  of  lK)ne,  lish  bones,  and  the  like  are  the  most  common.  It  some- 
times hapi>ens  in  the  case  of  people  who  swallow  large  morsels  of  food  that 
has  been  liastily  and  insufficiently  masticated,  that  these  morsels  stick  in  the 
pharynx  and  become  so  wedgred  in  that,  owing  tyo  their  size,  they  can  be  forced 
neither  upward  nor  downward.  In  one  such  case  I  saw  a  workman  choke  to 
deatli  who  was  liastily  eating  a  German  beefsteak.  It  was  found  at  the  au- 
topsy that  the  large  piece  of  meat  which  was  wedged  in  the  pharynx  also  stuck 
fast  in  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  False  teeth  also  may  become  wedged  in 
the  throat  and  occasion  threatening  symptoms.    If  foreign  bodies  remain  for 
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some  time  in  the  throat  the  patient  may  die  in  consequence  of  loss  of  blood 
from  an  injured  artery,  the  superior  laryngeal  or  the  ascending  pharyngeal, 
for  instance  ;  or  from  pneumonia,  in  case,  for  example,  the  foreign  body  pre- 
vents the  epiglottis  from  closing  the  entrance  into  the  larynx. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  throat  can  usually  be  seen,  especially  if  the  tongue 
is  depressed  with  a  spatula  while  the  mouth  is  opened  wide  and  the  patient 
sounds  the  letter  r  or  swallows.  The  presence  of  smaller  bodies  in  the  upper 
and  lower  parts  of  the  pharynx  may  be  demonstrated  by  posterior  rhinoscopy, 
by  laryngoscopy,  or  simply  by  palpation  with  the  finger. 

The  removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  throat  and  pharynx  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  curved  forceps.  If  the  foreign  body  can  be  felt  from  the 
outside  and  can  not  be  reached  from  within  the  mouth,  it  is  to  be  removed 
by  an  incision  in  the  neck.  If,  owing  to  the  size  of  the  body,  there  is  danger 
of  asphyxia,  as  in  the  case  of  large  morsels  of  food,  the  finger  is  quickly  in- 
troduced into  the  mouth  and  the  body  is  drawn  out  with  the  forefinger  bent 
like  a  hook.  If  the  foreign  body  is  situated  deep  down  in  the  pharynx  or 
oesophagus,  it  may  be  pushed  down  into  the  stomach  by  means  of  an  oesopha- 
geal bougie  (see  also  §  109).  If  the  body  is  in  the  larynx,  immediate  trache- 
otomy may  be  necessary.  If  delay  is  dangerous,  the  object  is  most  quickly 
attained  in  the  case  of  adults  by  piercing  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  divid- 
ing skin  and  ligament  at  one  stroke  in  the  median  line  (see  §  106,  trache- 
otomy or  laryngotomy).  In  case  of  children  the  cricoid  cartilage  must  also 
be  divided. 

§  66.  Inflammation  of  the  Soft  Palate,  the  Pharynx,  and  the  Tonsils 
— The  abundance  of  lymphadenoid  tissue  in  tlie  mucous  membrane  of 
the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  is  of  special  significance  in  connection  with 
inflammation  of  these  parts.  This  lymphadenoid  tissue  is  found  in  the 
form  of  small  nodular  areas  in  the  mucous  membrane  and  is  collected 
in  especially  large  amounts  in  the  tonsils.  According  to  Stohr,  leuco- 
cytes constantly  pass  from  this  lymphadenoid  tissue  and  collect  on  the 
surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate,  the  palatine  arches, 
and  the  tonsils — so-called  angina — arises  partly  from  local  irritation  fol- 
lowing: traumatisms  or  colds  and  in  connection  with  similar  affections 
of  the  nose  and  pharynx,  and  in  part  as  a  symptom  in  the  course  of 
systemic  diseases  (measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  etc.).  The  ordinary 
acute  catarrhal  angina  is  characterized  by  hypersemia,  swelling,  and  in- 
creased secretion  of  mucus  or  of  a  muco-purulent  material  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  as  a  whitish,  more  or  less  circum- 
scribed or  diffuse  coating.  There  is  sometimes  a  formation  of  small 
vesicles  (angina  vesiculosa),  which  may  burst  and  cause  corresponding 
small  losses  of  substance  or  ulcers. 

Acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  (pharyngitis  catarrha- 
lis  acuta)  is  found,  as  a  rule,  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned 
acute  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  the  nose. 
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Among  adults,  smokers  and  drinkers  suffer  most  frequently  from  acute 
or  subacute  exacerbations  of  an  already  existing  chronic  pharyngitis. 
Acute  pharyngitis  is  also  characterized  by  hyperaemia  and  sweUing  of 
the  mucous  membrane  and  by  an  increased  muco-purulent  secretion. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  pharyngitis  are  frequent  clearing  of  the 
throat,  slight  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  pain.  As  a  consequence  of 
increased  reflex  irritability  of  the  pharynx,  nausea  and  even  vomiting 
may  occur,  especially  in  the  morning.  Acute  pharyngitis  can  easily 
extend  through  the  Eustachian  tube  and  give  rise  to  catarrh  of  the 
middle  ear. 

In  acute  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate  and  pharynx  the  tonsils  are 
always  involved,  and  often  to  a  marked  degree.  Inflammation  of  the 
tonsils  (tonsilUtis,  amygdalitis,  angina  tonsillaris)  is  very  common,  since, 
owing  to  their  exposed  position,  their  follicular  formation,  and  their 
numerous  crypts,  they  afford  an  excellent  soil  for  the  action  of  the 
most  varied  injurious  influences,  especially  for  the  cultivation  of  mi- 
crobes. From  the  last  consideration  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  acute 
inflammation  of  the  tonsils  may  occasionally  cause  death  from  a  spread- 
ing phlegmon  and  septicsemia. 

Acute  tonsiUitis  is  sometimes  a  superficial  and  sometimes  a  more 
deeply  seated  inflammation.  In  the  latter  case  the  swelling  of  the  ton- 
sils is  especially  pronounced.  The  surface  of  the  tonsils  is  covered  with 
a  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion,  and  plugs  consisting  of  leucocytes 
and  desquamated  epithelium  are  often  visible  in  the  crypts  (follicular 
tonsillitis). 

Other  symptoms  of  tonsillitis  are  painful  and  difficult  swallowing 
and  more  or  less  pronounced  fever. 

We  have  already  mentioned  (see  page  365),  in  connection  with  dis- 
eases of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  the  temporary  swelling 
and  hyperaemia  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  observed  espe- 
cially in  neurasthenic  individuals  (vasomotor  neuroses). 

Occasionally  benign  (non-dyscrasic)  ulcerations  are  foiuid  on  both  pala- 
tine arclies  which  are  usually  but  slightly  painful  and  are  covered  with  a 
grayish-wliite  coating.  Bujwid  found  in  Heryng's  cases  the  streptococcus 
nionomorphus  and  variegatus  as  the  probable  exciter  of  the  inflammation. 

Among  the  acute  inflammations  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and 
the  pharynx,  erysipelas  should  be  mentioned,  which  appears  upon  the 
parts  named  in  consequence  of  slight  abrasions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  from  extension  of  erysipelas  of  the  face  or  the  nose  to  the 
soft  palate  and  pharynx.  Erysipelas  of  the  pharynx  may  extend 
down  into  the  larynx  and  even  into  the  lungs,  where  the  so-called 
erysipelatous  or  creeping  pneumonia  ensues  (see  the  author's  treatise 
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upon  erysipelas,  Deutsche  Chirurgie,  Lieferung  5).  From  oedema  of 
the  glottis — ^that  is,  very  pronounced  swelUng  of  the  entrance  to  the 
larynx,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  glottis,  the  epiglottis,  and  the 
aryteno-epiglottidean  folds— death  from  asphyxia  may  result  if  trache- 
otomy is  not  promptly  performed. 

What  was  said  above  (§  56,  page  367)  concerning  erysipelas  of 
the  buccal  cavity  applies  substantially  to  erysipelas  of  the  pharynx. 
The  latter  is  more  frequently  secondary,  following  erysipelas  of  the 
head  or  the  face.  The  reverse  of  this — i.  e.,  primary  erysipelas  of  the 
pharjTix  spreading  to  the  skin  of  the  face  and  head — is  rar^r.  Len- 
nander  has  recently  reported  some  typical  cases  of  primary  erysipelas  of 
the  pharynx  with  secondary  appearance  of  the  disease  on  the  face. 
Primary  erysipelas  of  the  pharynx  runs  its  course  with  chills,  fever, 
and  intense  hyperemia  of  the  parts,  difficulty  in  swallowing,  "sore 
throat,"  swelling  of  the  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  possibly 
earache  and  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear.  Tracheotomy 
is,  as  has  been  said,  sometimes  necessary.  In  cases  that  end  fatally 
the  autopsy  has  revealed  meningitis,  pleurisy,  pneumonia,  and  peri- 
tonitis. 

The  treatment  of  the  catarrhal  and  erysipelatous  inflammations  of 
the  palate,  pharynx,  and  tonsils  that  have  been  mentioned  consists  in 
the  use  of  antiseptic  washes,  small  pieces  of  ice  in  the  mouth,  and  wet 
compresses  or  an  ice-bag  around  the  neck.  In  addition,  demulcent 
drinks  are  given,  as  well  as  chlorate  of  potash  internally.  Antiseptic 
inhalations  are  also  valuable. 

The  treatment  of  erysipelas  of  the  pharynx  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  erysipelas  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  (see  page 
367).  Careful  attention  must  be  paid  to  possible  complications — such 
as  otitis  media,  suppuration,  etc. 

When  there  is  more  pronounced  swelling  in  connection  with  ery- 
sipelas, nmltiple  scarifications  of  the  mucous  membrane  with  a  pointed 
knife  do  good  service.  In  case  of  dyspnoea  resulting  from  oedema  of 
the  glottis,  tracheotomy  is  necessary. 

In  all  cases  in  which  inflammation  of  the  tonsils  frequently  recurs 
the  removal  of  the  tonsils  by  tonsillotomy  is  necessary. 

Phlegmonous  processes  and  abscesses  occur  most  commonly  in  the 
tonsils,  but  are  also  found  in  the  soft  palate  and  in  the  pharynx,  after 
injuries,  for  instance.  The  swelling  can  be  very  marked  and  cause 
dyspnoea  by  obstructing  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  Abscess  of  the 
tonsils  is  almost  always  unilateral,  and  may  be  made  up  at  first  of  sev- 
eral small  foci  of  pus  which  may  separately  break  through  externally. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  larger  characteristic  abscesses  of  the 
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tonsils,  with  bulging  of  the  anterior  pillar,  occur,  which  must  be  opened 
through  the  latter  by  the  point  of  a  knife.  Not  infrequently  consider- 
able destruction  of  tonsillar  tissue  takes  place  as  the  result  of  suppu- 
ration and  gangrene.  Gangrenous  processes  in  the  soft  palate,  tonsils, 
and  pharynx  appear  most  commonly  in  connection  with  diphtheria, 
variola,  dysentery,  and  typhoid  fever. 

Other  symptoms  of  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  palate  and 
pharynx  are,  above  all,  fever  and  difficulty  in  swallowing  and  breath- 
ing in  consequence  of  the  swelling.  Inflammatory  lockjaw  also  fre- 
quently attends  suppurative  inflanmiation  of  the  tonsils  and  their 
neighbourhood,  so  that  the  patient  can  scarcely  open  his  mouth  suffi- 
ciently to  allow  an  incision  to  be  made  in  the  swollen  parts. 

The  treatment  of  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  soft  palate^  the 
pharynx,  and  the  tonsils  is  at  first  antiphlogistic  (ice  within  and  outside 
the  throat,  antiseptic  washes,  etc.).  Helbing  recommends  rubbing  in 
three  or  four  drops  of  croton  oil  beneath  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  direction  of  the  larynx.  In  case  of  marked  swelling,  incisions 
should  be  made  early,  even  if  the  presence  of  pus  can  not  be  made  out 
Abscesses  of  the  tonsils  are  best  opened  by  sticking  a  pointed  scalpel 
through  the  soft  palate  into  the  tonsil  and  then  making  a  vertical  in- 
cision downward.  Injury  to  the  internal  carotid  is  impossible  unless 
one  cuts  too  far  outward.  The  opening  made  by  the  incision  must  not 
be  allowed  to  close  too  early,  and  if  the  edges  become  adherent  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  days  they  are  separated  by  a  probe  and  cauter- 
ized with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick.  If  inflammatory  lockjaw  is  pres- 
ent it  may  be  necessary  to  first  open  the  mouth  under  anaesthesia  by 
means  of  a  mouth  gag.  In  such  cases  care  must  be  taken  that  the  pus 
is  not  aspirated  into  the  lungs.  After  the  pus  is  evacuated  great  re- 
lief usually  follows,  the  fever  falls  rapidly,  and  the  patient  is,  as  a  rule, 
well  in  a  few  days  if  antiseptic  gargles  are  diligently  used  and  the 
retention  of  pus  is  prevented  by  keeping  the  incision  open. 

In  case  of  very  large  abscesses  in  the  pharynx — retropharyngeal 
abscesses,  for  instance,  resulting  from  tubercular  caries  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae — much  care  must  be  taken,  particularly  with  children,  that  the 
pus  is  not  aspirated,  causing  asphyxia  or  septic  or  tubercular  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs.  The  best  way  in  such  cases  is  to  make  a  small 
incision  at  first  and  allow  the  patient  to  gradually  cough  the  pus  out. 
Only  after  it  has  been  discharged  in  this  way  should  the  opening  be 
enlarged  to  a  sufficient  size.  It  is  much  better  and  easier  to  open 
retropharyngeal  abscesses  from  the  outside  (H.  Buckhardt,  Chiene, 
Sacchi).  For  a  more  exact  description  of  retropharyngeal  abscesses 
see  §94. 
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If  acute  abscesses  of  the  pharynx  have  already  begun  to  point 
externally  or  to  burrow  down  the  neck,  the  incision  should,  of  course, 
be  made  from  the  outside  (see  §  94). 

In  all  cases  in  which  abscesses  of  the  tonsils  frequently  recur,  ton- 
sillotomy (see  })ages  425-427)  should  be  performed,  in  order  to  remove 
permanently  the  recesses  that  exist  with  their  permanent  collections  of 
microbes. 

Senator  and  others  have  recently  described  an  "  acute  infectious 
phlegmon  of  the  pharynx  "  as  an  infectious  disease  sui  generis^  which 
is  of  considerable  interest.  It  is  an  acute  febrile  disease  which  runs  its 
course  with  only  a  moderate  rise  of  temperature ;  *'  sore  throat,"  and  par- 
ticularly difficulty  in  swallowing,  appear  at  an  early  stage.  Then  follow 
laryngeal  symptoms,  consisting  of  more  or  less  hoarseness  and  dyspnoea, 
and  finally  unconsciousness  and  death,  without  important  changes  in 
the  internal  organs.  There  is  found  post-mortem  a  diffuse  suppurative 
inflammation  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  which  spreads  to  the  larynx  and  the  glands  and  involves 
other  organs  secondarily  (enlarged  spleen,  nephritis,  gastritis,  erup- 
tions). The  disease  usually  attacks  persons  who  were  before  perfectly 
well.  An  etiological  factor  is  usually  not  demonstrable,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  having,  as  a  rule,  been  neither  injured  nor 
otherwise  diseased  beforehand.  It  is  essentially  a  septic  phlegmon, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  infection  proceeds  from  some 
small  wound  or  superficial  erosion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx  or  from  the  tonsils. 

The  prognosis  of  this  acute  infectious  phlegmon  of  the  pharjTix  is, 
so  far  as  present  experience  goes,  to  be  designated  as  extremely  un- 
favourable. The  disease  is  usually  first  recognised  when  the  infection 
has  already  advanced  too  far.  The  treatment  is  essentially  sympto- 
matic (antiphlogistic  remedies,  incisions,  etc.). 

§  67.  Diphtheria. — Diphtheria  of  the  throat  (from  But>0ipa,  leather; 
skin)  is  a  local  infectious  disease  caused  by  Loffler's  diphtheria  bacillus, 
and  either  goes  on  to  recovery,  the  whitish-gray  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane being  cast  off,  or  ends  fatally,  partly  from  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  larynx  and  the  bronchi,  partly  from  systemic  intoxication 
by  the  toxines  formed  by  the  bacilli,  and  in  many  cases  from  paralysis 
of  the  heart,  due  to  infectious  myocarditis. 

Typical  diphtheria  of  the  throat  begins,  as  a  rule,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  small,  circular,  grayish-white  patches  upon  the  reddened  and 
swollen  mucous  membrane.  These  whitish-gray  areas  gradually  in- 
crease in  thickness  and  extent,  and  finally  coalesce,  forming  membranes 
which  may  cover  a  large  portion  of  the  soft  palate,  the  tonsils,  and  the 
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pharynx.     The   grayiflh-white   or  yellowish-white,  or   Bometimea,  in 
coDBequence  of  hsemorrhagea,  brownish  or  blackish  membraoes,  con- 
sist of  portions  of  necrotic  mn- 
^  coufl  membrane  contuning  mi- 

's; *•  ^  *        ■-  ^       I         crobes,  fibrinous  exudation,  and 

'  4  *"        R     leucocytes.      These    layers  of 

*  ^  (lead  tissue  are  gradually  caet 

'  oS,  and  healing  of  the  resulting 

defect  in  the  tissue  follows,  or 
a  second  diphtheritic  membrane 
appears.  The  depth  and  extent 
of  the  necrosis  are  very  van- 
Sometimes  the  epithe- 
lium only,  or  the  superficial 
layer  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  attacked  (diphtheritis  superficialis) ; 
or,  again,  the  entire  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  eubinucosa,  dies  (diphtheritis  profunda).  The  mild,  super- 
ficial forms  of  diphtheria  are  also  called  membranous  croup.  The  latter 
is  by  certain  autliors  still  strictly  distinguished  from  diph- 
theria, but  in  our  opinion,  which  is  at  present  the  one  most  ^ 
generally  accepted,  the  distinction  between  diplitheriii  and 
membranous  croup  is  simply  one  of  degree,  lioth  dia- 


'ii,  M  C  p<u  piwudo-membnme  (^  upon 
Uiii  muoiii-  meiuljniue  ISch)  oonsiflting  of  k  not- 
work  ufabrlo  periiirated  wltb  leucocjlo. 


I  being  in  their  nature  the  same.  Membra- 
nous croup  is  diphtheria  whicli 
attacks  only  the  superficial  lay- 
ers of  the  mucous  membrane. 
According  to  recent  investiga- 
tion by  Heubner,  there  exists 
no  an  atom  it -III  distinction  be- 
tween <lii>htheria  and  membra- 
nous (TOUj). 

Roth  infiamniatiuns,  mem- 
branous (Tonp  and  diphtheria, 
arc  characterized  by  the  fonua- 
tiou  of  an  iuHanimatory  prod- 
uct, couBistingof  fibrin  and  cells, 
which  appcam  in  the  form  of  a 

membrane  adhering  lightly  to  the  surface  of  the  mucosa.  In  membra- 
nous croup  (Fig.  24+)  the  mem!)rane  lies  vjxm  the  mucous  membrane, 
whereas  in  diplitberia  the  exudation  is  found  also  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  latter  is  noon  more  or  less  destroyed  (Fig.  245).  In  tlie 
fonuation  of  thenc  pseudo-membranes  the  "  fibrinoid  "  degeneration  of 
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the  epithelium  plays,  together  with  the  fibrinous  exudation,  according 
to  Baumgarten,  a  prominent  part.  In  membruiouB  croup  there  iB 
only  fibrinous  degeneratioB  of  the  epithelium,  but  in  diphtheria  this 
process  involves  the  connective  tissue  as 
weil.  The  local  death  of  tisBae  caoeed 
by  diphtheritic  inflammation  is,  accord- 
ing to  CohnheJm  and  Weigert,  a  coagu- 
lation necrosis — that  is,  death  of  the 
tissues  or  cells  from  coagulating  lymph 
which  permeates  the  tissuee  that  are  in- 
volved and  makes  its  way  into  the  cells. 
The  croupous  and  diphtheritic  mem- 
branes are  cast  off  after  a  certain  time 
as  the  proliferating  epithehum  under- 
neath pushes  the  portions  of  membrane 
before  it  until  they  fall  off  (Heubner). 
In  severe  cases  the  membrane  is  east 
off  in  toto.  In  extensive  croupous  in- 
flammation of  the  bronchi  the  latter 
are  BometimeB  completely  filled  with  a 
fibrinous  exudate,  so  that  the  patients  cough  up  branching  caste  of  the 
bronchial  tubes  (Fig.  246).  Membranous  croup  can  be  developed  ex- 
perimentally in  the  trachea  of  the  rabbit,  for  example,  by  the  injection 
of  liquor  ammonii  caosticus.  The  animals  usually  die  in  two,  three, 
or  four  days  with  the  symptoms  of  aephysia. 

There  exists  no  anatomical  distinction  between  this  experimental 
croup  and  epidemic  diphtheria  (Middeldorpf,  Goldmann).  The  fauces 
and  trachea  are  most  frequently  attacked  by  croupous  and  diphtheritic 
inflammation,  less  frequently  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  and 
intestine.  Diphtheria  is  also  occasionally  found  on  the  skin,  following, 
for  example,  infection  of  excoriations  of  the  skin  or  of  wounds,  and  it 
is  especially  common  in  the  neighbourliood  of  mucous  membranes,  in 
the  vifinity  of  the  larynx,  for  instance,  after  tracheotomy,  or  about  the 
female  genitals,  the  rectum,  etc.  Diphtheria  proper  is  an  infectious 
disease  caused  by  a  specific  bacillus  whose  existence  was  first  demon- 
strated by  Luiller.  It  is  strictly  to  l)e  distinguished  from  all  those 
pathological  processes  which  are  likewise  connected  with  the  formation 
of  croupous  or  diphtheritic  changes  in  the  mucous  membranes  and  are 
not  distinguishable  anatomically  from  diphtheria  proper  (pseudo-diph- 
theria, 80  called).  Heubner  produced,  by  temporary  interruption  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  an  artificial  local  pseudo-diphtheria  of  this 
kind  upon  the  inner  wall  of  the  bladder,  wliich  was  not  transferable  to 
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anun&ls  by  inoculation  like  diphtheria  proper.  In  true  diphtheria 
there  arises,  as  the  result  of  the  poisonons  metabolic  products  of  the 
bacilli,  a  severe  sjBtemic  intoxication,  with  fever.  Its  degree  ie  very 
variable,  and  it  often  leads  to  speedy  death,  especially  from  degenen- 
tion  of  the  heart  muBcle. 

'EtitAogy  of  Di^theria— Lttffler'i  Siphtherim  fiaoillni.— Ldffler  was  the  fint 
to  demonstrate  the  presence,  in  diphtheria  in  the  human  hody ,  of  a  constant 
species  of  bacteria  (Fig.  247),  to  cultivate  it  artiflcialljr,  and  to  inoculate  it 
upon  animals.  He  did  not  succeed,  it  is  true,  in  producing  true  diphtheria 
in  the  latter,  but  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  these  bacilli  were  of  a  pro- 
nounced infectious  character.  Zamiico,  Babes,  Eolisko,  Frankel,  and  others 
confirmed  Loffler's  statements,  and  Roux,  Yersin,  Tangl,  and  others  have 
also  successfully  inoculated  animals  with  Loffler's  bacillus  and  observed  the 
symptoms  peculiar  to  diphtheria  in  man,  including  the  development  of  local 
diphtheritic  processes  and  paralysis  in  consequence  of  the  systemic  intoxi- 
cation. From  these  facts  we  are  justified  in  the  assumption  that  Loffler's 
bacillus  is  really  the  exciting  cause  of  diphtheria. 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  has  the  form  of  a  small  rod  about  as  long  as  the 
tubercle  bacillus  but  about  twice  as  broad,  and  its  ends  are  usually  rounded 
(Fig.  247).  It  varies  greatly  in  form, 
however.  Many  have  the  form  of  a 
rod  with  a  knobby  thickening  at  each 
end,  while  others  break  up  into  sev- 
eral fragments  by  transverse  division 
(involution  forms).  The  bacilli  are 
found  only  in  the  diphtheritic  pseudo- 
membranes,  nowhere  else  in  the  body. 
The  severe  general  symptoms  that 
attend  diphtheria  are  therefore  caused 
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by  the  extremely  poisonous  productsof  their  metabolism.  Opinion  is  divided 
with  reference  to  tlie  nature  of  the  toxiues  of  the  diphtheria  bacilli.  The 
general  assimiptioii  ia  that  they  are  albuminous  bodies,  toxalbumins  accord- 
ing to  Briegcr  nnd  Fninkel,  diastases  according  to  Roux  and  Yersin.  nucteios 
according  to  Qanialeia.  They  sometimes  arise  from  decomposition  of  the 
albuminous  bodies  contained  in  food,  or  the  microbes  form  them  within 
themselves  or  by  synthesis  of  simple  bodies  (Guinochet.  Straus).  The  toxiues 
of  diphtheria  bacilli  arc  marked  by  a  certain  instability.  They  are  decom- 
posoil  by  heat  jind  fiTuicntittioii  (|>epsin.  pancreatin)  and  pass  without  injury 
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through  the  alimentaiy  canal  (Oamaleia).  They  are  also  considerably  weak- 
ened by  antipyrme  (Vianna),  From  the  eimultaneoua  presence  of  strepto- 
cocci and  stapbylococci  mixed  infections  result 

Tbe  bacilli  are  facultative  anaerobic,  and  incapable  of  active  movements. 
They  grow  in  temperatures  from  20'  to  42'  C.  in  gelatin  or  other  nutritive 
media  which  must  always  be  made  somewhat  alkaline,  and  particularly  welt 
upon  Loffler's  blood  serum  (three  parts  blood 
serum  of  cattle  or  sheep,  one  part  beef  bouil- 
lon, one  per  cent  peptone,  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  common  salt,  and  one  per  cent  grape 
sugar)  and  glycerin  agar.  Upon  LofQer's 
blood  serum  there  forms  in  about  two  days, 
in  an  oven  with  a  temperature  of  37°  C,  a 
thick,  whitish,  shining  covering.  On  glycerin 
agar  there  forms  at  hatching  temperature  in 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours  flat, 
grayish- white,  shining  colonies,  with  a  flat 
border  about  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  (Fig. 
249).  The  cultures  grow  slowly  at  first  upon 
agar,  but  tbe  second  generation  more  luxu- 
r,.„lly,  b«.u«  the  l»ciUi  have  accmtomed  '»  ™.r£'SS  "X-ft 
themselves  to  the  nutritive  medium  which  houra  old.     x  100. 

was  at  first  but  little  suited  to  them.  The  viru- 
lence, however,  usually  decreases  at  the  same  time.  Id  stab  cultures  in  gelatin 
small,  whitish,  globular  colonies  arise.  On  gelatin  plates  (22°  to  24°  C.)  the 
colonies  remain  small  and  the  glycerin  is  not  liquefied.  The  bacillus  grows 
upon  potato  if  the  surface  is  made  alkaline.  Milk  is  also  a  good  nutritive 
medium.  The  bacilli  perish  at  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  0.  Bpoi-e  forma- 
tion has  not  yet  been  observed.  The  bacilli  have,  moreover,  great  powers  of 
resistance.  In  dried  pseudo-membranes  they  remain  capable  of  development 
for  three  to  four  months.  Rous  and  Yersin  showed  that  cultures  in  serum 
remained  alive  and  virulent,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  five  months, 
and  further,  that  the  cultures,  if  kept  securely  shut  up  and  protected  from 
the  influence  of  air  and  light,  retained  their  full  virulence  after  thirteen 
months. 

Diphtheria  bacilli  are  best  stained  with  Loffler's  alkaline  niethylene-blue 
solution,  or  by  Gram's  method  (Rous  and  Yeisin).  Virulent  diiihtheria  ba- 
cilli are  scarcely  ever  found  in  the  mucus  of  tbe  mouth  of  healthy  or  other- 
wise diseased  persons,  but,  according  to  Loffler  and  Hofmann.  the  very 
similar  pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli  are  frequently  found.  These  are  without 
pathogenic  action  and  are,  perhajts,  to  be  looked  upon  as  attenuated  diph- 
theria bacilli. 

Inoculation  upon  animals  does  not  succeed  easily.  Ouinea-pigs,  rabbits, 
pigeons,  and  chickens  are  especially  susceptible.  Mice  and  rats  resist  vory 
strongly.  In  rabbits,  pigeons,  etc.,  tbe  cultures  produce  pseudo-membranes 
in  the  trachea,  and  sometimes  severe  constitutional  symptoms,  paralysis,  etc. 
Guinea-pigs  are  most  susceptible.  They  perish,  even  after  subcutaneous  inoc- 
ulation, within  a  few  days,  from  wdema.  pleuritic  effusions,  etc..  without  the 
presence  of  bacilli  in  the  inner  orgat)s  being  demonstrable  (Koux,  Yerein, 
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Brieger,  C.  Frankel).  Filtered  cultures  or  the  poisonous  albuminous  bodies 
isolated  from  the  cultures  (toxalbumins)  cause  severe  symptoms  of  intoxi- 
cation, which,  however,  often  lead  only  very  slowly  to  a  fatal  result 

Behring  and  Kitasato  rendered  animals  artificially  inmaune  from  diph- 
theria. This  was  accomplished,  first,  by  use  of  sterilized  cultures,  according 
to  C.  Frankel :  second,  by  the  addition  of  the  trichloride  of  iodine  to  the  cul- 
tures ;  third,  by  subcutaneous  and  intra-abdominal  injection  of  pleuritic  exu- 
dations, which  frequently  develop  in  diphtheritic  animals  ;  fourth,  by  injec- 
tions of  the  trichloride  of  iodine  very  soon  or  a  few  hours  after  diphtheria 
infection.  Finally,  an  increased  power  of  resistance  to  diphtheria  infection 
was  imparted  to  animals  by  means  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  given  a  few  days 
before  the  infection.  C.  Frankel  imparted  to  Guinea-pigs  immunity  from 
diphtheria  in  fourteen  days  by  inoculation  of  a  sterilized  culture  fluid  which 
was  heated  for  an  hour  at  a  temperature  of  60®  lo  70®  C.  There  were  found 
in  the  culture  fluid  two  kinds  of  substance,  one  being  toxic,  which  is  de- 
stroyed by  heating  to  55®  to  60®  C,  and  one  that  gives  immunity.  The  animals 
treated  by  the  methods  of  Behring  and  Kitasato  are  not  only  proof  against 
infection  from  living  diphtheria  bacilli,  but  also  against  the  injurious  action 
of  the  poisonous  products  of  their  metabolism.  This  immunity  may,  how- 
ever, be  lost  by  repeated  injection  of  considerable  amounts  of  toxine,  espe- 
cially if  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  established.  The  insusceptibility  to  diph- 
theria infection  thus  artificially  produced  depends  upon  changes  in  the  blood 
serum  of  the  animals  in  question.  Behring  has  therefore  recommended  the 
latter  in  the  form  of  hypodermic  injections  for  therapeutic  experiments  upon 
diphtheria  in  the  human  body  (see  page  422).  No  definite  judgment  can  be 
given  as  yet  ^nth  regard  to  the  success  of  this  method  of  treatment  Very 
favourable  reports  of  the  use  of  this  treatment  have  been  published  of  late,  so 
that  at  all  events  the  method  deserves  great  consideration.  The  therapeutic 
serum  is  also  to  be  recommended  by  way  of  prophylaxis  to  guard  from 
infection  those  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  patient  (Behring, 
Roux,  etc.). 

The  diphtheria  bacillus  is  characterized  by  a  varying  degree  of  virulence. 
This  explains  why  the  course  of  the  disease  in  single  cases  and  in  different 
epidemics  is  so  variable.  Diphtheria  spreads  by  contagion.  The  membranes, 
sputum,  and  saliva  that  are  coughed  out  are  the  real  sources  of  infection. 
The  bacilli  in  the  mouth  of  a  convalescent  still  remain  alive  for  about  three 
weeks,  those  in  a  dried  condition  in  the  thicker  layers  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  those  in  a  semi-dried  condition  for  seven  months.  Playthings, 
eating  and  drinking  utensils,  kissing,  etc.,  occasionally  cause  infection.  In 
food,  especially  in  milk,  there  is  sometimes  an  ectogenous  growth  of  diph- 
theria bacilli.  From  about  the  thirteenth  year  the  individual  tendency  to 
diphtheria  rapidly  decreases.  Mucous  membranes  of  the  throat  which  are 
often  the  seat  of  catarrh  are  best  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  diphtheria 
bacilli. 

To  avoid  the  occurrence  and  spread  of  diphtheria  so  far  as  possible,  strict 
isolation  of  the  patient  in  every  particular  is  necessary,  together  with  thor- 
ough disinfection  of  all  objects  with  which  he  comes  in  contact 

Besides  the  diphtheria  bacilli,  streptococci  and  staphylococci  are  very  often, 
in  fact  almost  always,  present  in  diphtheria.     Tliese  seem  to  be  without  sig- 
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nificance  for  the  etiology  of  diphtheria  as  such,  but  they  may  occasion  gen- 
eral septic  infection  (mixed  infection — Beck,  Kolisko,  Paltauf,  Barbier,  and 
others).  There  is,  according  to  Baginsky,  a  form  of  diphtheria  which  resem- 
bles true  diphtheria  clinically,  but  is  not  dangerous  and  ends  in  recovery. 
Loffler's  bacillus  is  said  to  be  absent  here.  Baginsky  found  only  streptococci 
and  staphylococci. 

Aside  from  the  true  diphtheria  bacillus,  Loffler  and  others  have  also  de- 
scribed a  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus  which  differs  little  morphologically  and 
biologically  from  the  genuine  diphtheria  bacillus.  It  is  somewhat  shorter 
and  thicker,  grows  more  luxiuriantly  at  20^  to  22^  C.  in  bouillon,  changes  the 
reaction  of  bouillon  more  rapidly,  forms  upon  serum  a  more  yellowish  cov- 
ering, and  does  not  thrive  so  well  as  the  genuine  diphtheria  bacillus  when 
deprived  of  air.  When  inoculated  upon  animals  local  symptoms  are  some- 
times observed,  but  death  never  ensues  (Roux,  Yersin).  Pseudo-diphtheria 
bacilli  are  found  in  the  mouth  in  healthy  individuals  and  in  cases  of  simple 
angina.  According  to  Roux  and  Yersin,  certain  relations  may  exist  between 
the  two  kinds  of  bacilli.  They  were  able  to  change  genuine,  very  virulent 
diphtheria  bacilli  permanently  by  the  action  of  a  constant  stream  of  air  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  so  that  they  acted  like  pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  could  restore  to  attenuated  diphtheria  bacilli  their  full 
virulence  by  simultaneous  inoculation  of  erysipelas  cocci,  but  not  to  the 
pseudo-diphtheria  bacilli.  The  latest  investigations  seem  to  show  that  these 
two  forms  of  bacilli  are  not  different  microbes  but  belong  to  the  same  species, 
the  only  difference  being  that  of  virulence  (Loffler,  Frankel,  and  others). 
Elscherich,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  pseudo-diphtheria  bacillus  as  a  spe- 
cial variety. 

The  location  of  diphtheria  in  the  throat  is  very  variable,  now  ap- 
pearing mainly  on  the  velum  palati  and  the  uvula,  and  again  more 
on  the  tonsils  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx.  In  severe  cases 
all  the  parta  named  and  the  nasal  cavity  as  well  have  thick  diphtheritic 
coatings.  Diphtheria  very  often  travels  downward,  involving  the  epi- 
glottis, larynx,  and  finally  the  lungs,  where  precisely  the  same  fibrinous 
exudation  forms,  reaching  into  the  smallest  bronchi.  The  extension  of 
diphtheria  of  the  throat  to  the  nose  and  larynx  is  always  a  very  un- 
favourable sign.  The  tonsils  are  generally  much  affected,  and  very 
frequently  it  is  here  that  the  disease  begins. 

The  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  throat  and  the  nearest  lymph  glands 
are  always  involved  in  the  diphtheritic  process.  If  the  cellular  tissue 
of  the  neck  and  the  lymph  glands  on  both  sides  of  the  lower  jaw,  espe- 
cially near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  become  very  much  swollen,  death 
generally  ensues  as  the  result  of  systemic  poisoning  with  the  diphthe- 
ritic toxines. 

The  clinical  course  of  diphtheria  is  very  variable,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  malignity  of  the  individual  epidemics  and  endemics. 
The  above-described  diphtheritic  coatings  upon  the  tonsils,  on  the  soft 
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palate,  spreading  to  the  pharynx,  the  nasal  cavity,  the  larynx,  the 
trachea,  and  the  bronchi,  are  more  or  less  clearly  marked.  The  in- 
volvement also  of  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands  and  swelling  of  the 
cellular  tissue  in  the  submental  region,  particularly  near  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  and  the  ascending  ramus,  is  more  or  less  constant,  as  well  as 
the  rise  of  temperature  and  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, the  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  due  to  the  systemic  poisoning. 

The  coating  on  the  fauces  is  usually  visible  on  the  first  or  second 
day  of  the  disease,  unless  it  begins  behind  the  pillars,  in  the  upper 
naso-pharyngeal  cavity,  or  in  the  depths  of  a  tonsillar  crypt. 

The  disturbances  resulting  from  the  local  disease  are  difficulty  in 
swallowing,  salivation,  and  nasal  speech,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  swollen 
or  paralyzed  velum  palati  can  not  reach  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall. 
Earache  is  also  very  common.  Sometimes  the  local  disturbances  are 
slight  or  almost  entirely  absent,  in  which  case  patients,  adults  especiallv, 
attend  to  their  business  without  a  suspicion  of  their  illness. 

The  constitutional  manifestations  of  the  disease  are  also  very  vari- 
able. They  may,  as  in  the  cases  last  mentioned,  be  very  slight,  while 
other  patients  immediately  show  severe  general  symptoms  with  high 
continuous  fever.  Most  cases  lie  between  these  types — that  is,  the 
fever  gradually  rises,  as  a  rule,  to  from  40°  to  41°  C.  (102°  to  104°  F.). 
Prostration,  disturbances  of  digestion,  albuminuria,  etc.,  are  common 
symptoms  of  diphtheria.  The  interference  with  respiration  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  swelling  or  upon  the  involvement  or  non-involve- 
ment of  the  larynx. 

The  extension  of  diphtheria  of  the  throat,  especially  to  the  larynx, 
the  trachea,  and  the  lungs,  or  to  the  nasal  cavity,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  serious  of  its  complications.  Involvement  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  middle  ear,  the  mouth,  and  the  oesophagus  occurs, 
and,  in  rare  cases,  even  of  the  stomach. 

Of  other  complications  I  will  mention  the  gangrenous  destruction 
of  the  tissues  attacked  by  diphtheria,  haemorrhage,  suppuration  of  the 
lymph  glands  ])ehind  the  jaw,  lobular  and  lobar  pneumonia,  endo- 
carditis, myocarditis,  albuminuria,  diarrhoea,  eruptions,  and  paralyses. 
Bagiiisky  and  others  have  seen  in  rare  cases  trismus  and  tetanus. 

Diphtheritic  paralysis  most  frequently  attacks  the  muscles  of  the 
palate  and  pharynx,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  disturbances  in  swal- 
lowing and  speaking  take  place.  Fluids  usually  escape  through  the 
nose,  because  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  pharynx  do  not  carry  them 
down  to  the  (t^sopliagus.  The  soft  palate,  hanging  down  in  a  flaccid 
condition,  can  not  reach  the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  this 
occasions  the  same  nasal  tone  as  that  attendmg  defects  in  the  palate 
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Besides  this  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  throat,  paralysis 
of  the  organs  of  special  sense  also  follows  diphtheria,  especially  paraly- 
sis of  the  nerves  of  smell,  taste,  and  sight,  leading,  it  may  be,  to  com- 
plete blindness  and  disturbances  of  accommodation.  Paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face  and  extremities  also  occurs.  These  symptoms 
usually  appear  during  convalescence,  a  week  or  two  after  recovery 
begins.  The  prognosis  of  this  paralysis  is  favourable,  recovery  usually 
following  in  a  few  weeks  or  months.  In  diphtheritic  paralysis  we  have 
to  do  with  a  pronounced  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  muscles  that 
are  involved,  which  can  also  be  demonstrated  in  the  muscular  fibres 
themselve^.  There  is  also  a  slight  interstitial  inflammation  of  the 
nerves.     The  central  nervous  system  is  intact  (Hochhaus). 

Secondary  diphtheria  of  the  skin  in  cases  of  severe  diphtheria  of 
the  throat  is  also  of  special  interest.  This  is  found  only  in  those  parts 
of  the  outer  skin  which  have  lost  their  epidermis,  as  in  intertrigo  and 
eczema  of  the  inguinal  fold  and  in  wounds  of  the  skin.  In  rare  cases 
the  reverse  is  true — that  is,  secondary  diphtheria  of  the  throat  has  been 
known  to  follow  this  primary  diphtheria  of  the  skin. 

Finally,  there  appear  in  the  course  of  diphtheria  various  forms  of 
eruption,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  serious  prognostic  signifi- 
cance. When  diphtheria  is  attended  with  changes  in  the  skin — e.  g., 
with  dark-red  or  bluish-green  petechise,  with  erythema,  or,  what  is  less 
frequent,  a  papular  eruption,  with  spreading  ulcers  arising  from  small 
haeniorrhagic,  varicella-like  vesicles  (Riehl),  etc. — it  almost  always  ends 
fatally.  Liasmuch  as  streptococci  so  often  appear  in  diphtheritic  foci, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  diphtheria  is  sometimes  complicated  by 
erysipelas  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  especially  of  the  skin  (Leyden, 
Ren  vers). 

With  reference  to  other  forms  of  diphtheria,  complicating  scarlet 
fever  and  measles,  for  example,  the  reader  is  referred  to  text-books  on 
internal  medicine. 

If  diphtheria  ends  in  recovery  the  necrotic  tissue  is  cast  off,  the 
infiltration  is  absorbed,  and  the  defect  thus  made  is  healed  with  a  cor- 
responding cicatrix.  The  layers  of  exudate  are  gradually  displaced  by 
the  succeeding  healthy  epithelium.  If  a  diphtheritic  membrane  comes 
away  i?i  iotf)^  this  is  due  to  the  elasticity  of  the  coagulated  substance. 
Cicatrices  are  left  especially  after  deep  and  extensive  necrosis. 

Death  results  in  diphtheria  either  from  systemic  poisoning  or  from 
local  processes,  particularly  spreading  of  the  disease  to  the  larynx  and 
the  lungs,  from  progressive  sloughing  of  the  tissues,  from  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  from  hsemorrhage  into  the  ])rain  and  its  membranes  with  cor- 
responding paralysis,  from  collapse  due  to  extreme  anaemia,  or  from 
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paralysis  of  the  heart  in  consequence  of  infectious  myocarditis.  Ana- 
tomically, diphtheritic  myocarditis  is  partly  a  rapid  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  muscular  fibres  and  partly  an  interstitial  or  interfibrillar  myo- 
sitis. By  means  of  the  sphygmomanometric  method  the  degree  or 
prognosis  of  the  heart  complication  may  be  determined  during  the  life 
of  the  patient  more  exactly  and  earlier  than  by  ordinary  clinical  obser- 
vation (Friederaann). 

It  is  during  convalescence  after  a  severe  attack  of  diphtheria  that 
paralysis  of  the  heart  in  consequence  of  infectious  myocai-ditis  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  feared,  and  many  a  child  who  is  supposed  to  be  saved 
dies  suddenly  in  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  week. 

The  prognosis  of  diphtheria  attended  with  sloughing  of  the  tissues 
is  very  unfavourable,  almost  hopeless  in  fact,  and  this  explains  why 
one  never,  or  almost  never,  sees  defects  in  the  soft  palate  caused  by 
diphtheritic  gangrene. 

The  Treatment  of  Diphtheria. — Many  remedies  and  methods  of  treat- 
ment have  been  recommended,  and  yet  no  One  of  them  is  altogether 
satisfactory.  Mild  cases  take  care  of  themselves,  and  in  severer  eases 
the  chief  danger— that  of  general  intoxication  and  the  spreading  of  the 
disease  to  the  larynx  and  the  lungs — ^is  usually  not  to  be  prevented  by 
any  form  of  treatment.  Physicians  assert  that  they  have  met  with 
great  success  by  the  use  of  this  or  that  method  of  treatment ;  but  how 
often  are  cases  diagnosticated  as  diphtheria  which  are  diphtheria  ana- 
tomically, to  be  sure,  but  not  bacteriologically !  For  this  reason  thera- 
peutic statistics  regarding  the  disease,  aside  from  the  varying  malignity 
of  individual  epidemics,  are  very  untrustworthy. 

The  treatment  of  diphtheria  consists  of  suitable  local  measures  and 
a  symptomatic  treatment  of  the  systemic  intoxication. 

I  am  especially  opposed  to  every  method  that  tends  to  irritate 
the  throat.  All  mechanical  therapeutic  measures  from  which  injuries 
to  the  throat  may  result  I  consider  thoroughly  objectionable,  the 
more  since  diphtheria  develops  only  upon  mucous  membrane  that  is 
wounded,  as  Eoux  and  Yersin  were  the  first  to  demonstrate.  Each 
diphtheritic  focus  should  at  the  beginning  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible by  the  cautery,  with  the  aid,  it  may  be,  of  an  anaesthetic.  Hage- 
dorn,  Bloehaum,  and  others  have  also  obtained  favourable  results  from 
this  method.  An  ice  bag  is  laid  about  the  throat,  special  care  is  given 
to  cleansing  the  mouth  with  disinfecting  mouth  and  throat  washes,  and 
vapours  of  boric  acid,  carbolic  acid,  resorcin,  etc.,  are  inhaled.  The  air 
of  the  sick-room  must  likewise  1)0  frequently  changed  and  disinfected, 
which  may  be  accomplished  very  simply  by  hanging  up  sheets  which 
have  been  dipped  in  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.     Inter- 
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nallj,  chlorate  of  potash  is  given  cautiously,  and  fluids  of  a  strengthen- 
ing nature.  Fever,  when  excessive,  is  reduced  by  cold-water  treatment 
(cold  packs  or  cold  baths  at  a  temperature  of  18®  to  20**  R.  [75°  to 
80**  F.]  or  cold  shower  baths)  or  by  antipyretics.  Other  complications 
are  treated  in  the  usual  way.  If  tliere  are  symptoms  of  stenosis  of  the 
larynx,  tracheotomy,  which,  if  performed  in  the  right  way,  can  do  no 
harm  but  may  be  very  useful,  should  be  undertaken  early  enough  (see 
§  106,  Technique  of  Tracheotomy). 

With  reference  to  intubation  in  diphtheritic  stenosis  of  the  larynx, 
first  recommended  by  American  physicians,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
§  106.  This  consists  in  inserting  a  small  tube  into  the  larynx  from 
within  the  mouth.  1  will  only  remark  here  that  the  results  from  intu- 
bation of  the  larynx  for  diphtheritic  stenosis  are,  in  general,  not  more 
favourable  than  those  from  tracheotomy,  and  that  the  after-treiitment 
in  the  former  is  more  difficult.  In  the  Leipsic  hospital  for  children 
we  have  had  very  satisfactory  results  from  the  use  of  intubation, 
and  it  is  generally  used,  in  case  of  stenosis  of  the  larynx,  in  place  of 
tracheotomy.  Children  treated  by  intubation  can  be  very  well  cared 
for  in  a  hospital,  but  in  private  practice  one  is  likely  to  meet  with 
great  difficulties.  I  think,  in  general,  that  intubation  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  all  those  cases  of  asphyxia  in  which,  for  practical  rea- 
sons— e.  g.,  want  of  necessary  instruments,  assistance,  etc. — tracheotomy 
is  impossible. 

Of  the  other  methods  of  treating  diphtheria,  I  regard  cauterization 
with  lunar  caustic  in  solid  form  or  in  solution,  or  with  chromic  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  as  inadvisable,  inasmuch  as  the  focus  of  infection 
is  too  greatly  irritated. 

It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  we  possessed  a  means  of  dissolv- 
ing the  diphtheritic  membranes,  but  we  have  no  such.  The  mort 
efFective  agents  in  this  direction  are  limewater  (1  : 2-4  aqua),  lactic 
acid  ( 1  :  15-20  aqua),  and  one-half-  to  one-per-cent  lysol.  These  reme- 
dies are  accordingly  much  used  for  gargling,  inhalation,  and  painting. 
Lysol  is  very  efficient  in  dissolving  mucus.  The  insufflation  of  alum 
or  tannin,  the  application  of  liquor  ferri  ehloridi  or  citric  acid,  paint- 
ing with  tincture  of  iodine,  glycerin-bichloride  solution  (20  to  1),  have 
been  strongly  recommended.  Bennert  recommends  the  use  of  a  solu- 
tion of  1  part  bichloride,  5  parts  tartaric  acid,  and  1,000  water.  Swabs  are 
soaked  with  this  mixture,  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  briskly  rubbed 
away,  and  the  bleeding  surface  is  then  treated  in  the  siime  way  again. 
In  from  six  to  twelve  hours  the  same  thing  is  repeated,  if  necessary. 
Levy  and  Knopf  paint  the  diseased  mucous  membrane  with  a  mixture 
of  papayotin,  10*0  ;  acid,  carbol.  pur.  liquid.,  5-0  ;  aq.  dest.,  100*0  (to  be 
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shaken  before  using).  This  is  applied  every  ten  minutes  for  the  first 
two  hours,  and  then — during  the  night  as  well — every  two  hours. 
Loffler  recommends  the  following  solutions  to  be  applied  on  cotton 
every  three  or  four  hours  during  the  first  few  days,  and  afterward  less 
often :  Alcohol  60*0,  toluene  36,  liq.  ferri  chloridi  4 ;  moreover,  the 
same  solution  with  lO'O  menthol,  or,  finally,  alcohol  60*0,  toluene  30, 
with  four  grammes  of  two-  to  three-per-cent  creolin,  or  four  grammes  of 
two-  to  three-per-cent  metacreosote.  The  external  and  internal  treat- 
ment of  diphtheria  with  turpentine,  which  was  for  a  time  much  used, 
seems  at  present  to  have  been  abandoned.  Nepveu  recommends  spray- 
ing the  throat  with  bichloride  (one  tablespoonful  of  a  l-to-1,000  solu- 
tion to  a  glass  of  water)  and  a  single  injection  of  a  l-to-500  solution 
of  bichloride  into  the  tonsils  and  into  the  glands  under  the  jaw  by^ 
means  of  a  hypodermic  syringe. 

E.  Hoadley  strongly  recommends,  as  the  result  of  a  large  expe — 
rience,  tincture  of  myrrh  in  the  following  form :  5'0  chlorate  of  jx)t— 
ash;  15*0  tinct.  myrrhae  ;  5  drops  carbolic  acid  ;  20*0  mel  despumat.  ;^ 
aq.  dest.,  q.  s.,  ad  150*0  ;  fifteen  drops  every  half  hour.     The  solution, 
serves  also  for  inhalation. 

Andeer,  Leblond,  Baudier,  and  others  make  use  of  a  ten-per-cent 
resorcin-glycerin  solution,  which  is  applied  with  a  brush  every  hour 
during  the  day  and  every  two  hours  at  night,  combined  with  a  con- 
tinuous spray  of  a  five-i)er-cent  aqueous  solution  of  resorcin. 

Treatment  of  the  systemic  intoxication  by  a  strengthening  diet,  a 
small  stomach  tul>e  being  introduced,  if  necessary,  through  the  nose  or 
mouth,  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Stimulants  and  small  doses  of 
morphine  are  also  to  be  recommended. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  with  Behringr's  serum,  it  may  be 
said  in  the  first  place  that  this  has  already  been  used  witli  success  in  a  large 
number  of  cases,  but  that  it  must  be  tried  for  a  long  time  yet  before  a  judg- 
ment pro  or  contra  will  be  possible.  This  serum  can  be  bad  in  three  differ- 
ent strenj^tlis,  and  is  obtainetl  from  immunized  liorses.  In  every  case  the 
wliolo  d()s(»  of  ten  cubic  centimetres  is  injected  beneath  tlie  skin  of  the  abdo- 
men witli  aseptic  precautions.  I  have  never  observed  any  really  harmful 
results  from  its  use ;  an  urticaria-like  eruption  sometimes  api)ears.  The  mor^ 
tality  of  diplitlieria  lias  at  least  been  somewhat  diminished  by  the  use  of  the 
serum  (Heubner).  It  lias  also  been  extensively  u.sed  in  the  way  of  prophylaxis 
to  protect  those  wlio  come  in  contact  with  the  patient.  Aronson's  serum  has 
also  proved  ellicacious.  altlioup-li  here  also  a  definite  judgment  is  impossible 
The  value  of  Klebs's  antidiphtlierin  is  uncertain. 

§  68.  Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Palate,  Pharynx,  and  ToniiU^The 

chn>nic  catiirrhal  infianunations  of  the  soft  ])a]ate  and  the  pharynx  (pharyn- 
gitis chronica)  an'  very  often  tli<»  in^sult  of  frequent  previous  acute  inflamma- 
tions, which  are  so  conunon  with  smokers  and  alcoholics,  with  preachen 
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who  are  obliged  to  speak  aloud  a  great  deal,  and  also  with  persons  who  are 
exposed  to  dust  during  their  work.  The  secretion  in  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  palate  and  pharynx  is,  as  a  rule,  muco-purulent  or  entirely  purulent, 
and  often  dries  in  the  form  of  dirty-green,  offensively  smelling  crusts  in  the 
pharynx.  The  secretion  is  often  very  slight  and  the  throat  is  noticeably  dry. 
The  mucous  membratie  is  reddened  and  the  tonsils  are  enlarged  so  that  they 
protrude  out  of  their  niches.  According  to  the  condition  of  the  mucous 
membrane  in  chronic  catarrh  of  the  throat,  two  distinct  forms  are  distin- 
guished, as  in  chronic  rhinitis:  1,  a  hypertrophic  or  follicular  pharyngitis; 
and  2,  atrophic  pharyngitis. 

In  the  first  form  of  chronic  pharyngitis  the  mucous  membrane  is  thick- 
ened and  hypertrophied,  and  often  has  papillary  or  nodular  excrescences. 
The  hyperplasia  is  sometimes  follicular — that  is,  it  is  caused  by  abnormal 
growth  of  the  lymphadenoid  tissue.  This  follicular  form  is  also  found  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  so-called  pharyngeal  tonsil,  in  the  naso- 
pharynx (see  Fig.  165,  page  267).  The  abnormal  hyi>erplastic  adenoid  tissue 
can  here  attain  such  a  size  that  the  nasal  meatuses  and  Eustachian  tubes 
become  closed  (see  also  Fig.  253,  page  434,  New  Formations  of  the  Naso- 
pharynx). In  other  cases,  instead  of  follicular  hyperplasia  there  is  princi- 
pally a  proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  which  is  permeated  with  leuco- 
cytes. The  resulting  thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  subjacent 
parts  is  particularly  noticeable  on  the  uvula,  so  that  it  hangs  down  upon  the 
tongue  and  is  much  enlarged.  Visceral  changes  are  often  present,  especially 
in  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart. 

In  the  second  or  atrophic  form  of  chronic  pharyngitis  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  smooth  and  thinned. 

The  separate  forms  very  often  merge  into  one  another,  as  in  chronic  rhi- 
nitis, and  hypertrophic  and  atrophic  areas  are  foimd  in  the  same  individual. 
Atrophic  pharyngitis  usually  results  from  the  hypertrophic  form. 

Ulceration  and  accumulation  of  secretion  in  the  mucous  glands,  in  the 
form  of  small  granular  si)ots,  are  very  common  symptoms  of  chronic  phar- 
yngitis. 

The  tonsils  become  hypertrophied  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tion, and  may  so  increase  in  size  as  to  protrude  fnmi  their  niches  and,  in 
severe  cases,  to  meet  in  the  median  line.  The  disturbances  arising  from 
hjTK>rtrophied  tonsils  (tonsillitis  hyperplastica  chronica)  are  always  consider- 
able. The  development  of  children  is  often  affected,  in  extreme  cases,  in  con- 
sequence of  respiratory  disturbances,  due  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen 
to  the  lungs,  and  the  removal  of  the  tonsils  is  always  attended  by  the  most 
favourable  results.  Warren,  Phocas,  and  others  have  asserted — rightly,  as  I 
believe — that  children  with  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  and  abnormal  adenoid 
growths  of  the  naso-phar>'nx  in  consequence  of  dyspna»a  very  easily  contract 
deformity  of  the  chest,  especially  pectus  carinatum,  the  more  so  since  rhachi- 
tis  generally  exists  at  the  same  time.  All  i>ersons  who  have  hyi>ertrophied 
tonsils  are  obliged  to  sleep  at  night  with  open  mouth,  and  snore.  At  times 
also,  in  case  of  very  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  sleep  may  be  dis- 
turbed by  attacks  of  suffocation.  Hypertrophied  tonsils  strongly  predispose 
to  acute  inflammation  because  microbes  easily  find  lodging  places  in  their 
crj'pts. 
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Other  symptoms  attending  chronic  pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis  are  the 
necessity  of  clearing  the  throat  frequently  and  coughing.  Especially  in  the 
morning  the  mucus  that  has  dried  during  the  night  has  to  be  removed  by 
clearing  the  throat,  coughing,  and  retching.  Vomiting  not  infrequently 
occurs  at  the  same  time  ("morning  vomit"  of  chronic  pharyngitis  and 
tonsillitis).  The  odour  from  the  mouth  in  consequence  of  the  decomposed 
secretions  from  the  tonsils  is  often  marked.  The  patients  themselves  are 
most  disagreeably  sensible  of  this  bad  odour.  As  a  result  of  interference 
with  breathing  or  of  the  cough,  a  tendency  to  emphysema  finally  results. 
The  voice  is  almost  always  changed  in  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils ;  the 
patient  is  often  hoarse  and  speaks  as  though  he  had  a  lump  in  his  throat 
Hypertrophied  tonsils  may  finally  give  rise  to  different  reflex  neuroses,  such 
as  Gcsophagismus,  neuralgia,  epileptiform  attacks,  etc.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  hypertrophied  tonsils  form  a  favourable  soil  for  the  different 
varieties  of  bacteria,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  sometimes  serve  as  a 
point  of  entrance  for  metastatic  inflammatory  and  suppurative  processes, 
such  as  suppurative  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  pharyngitis  is,  generally  speaking,  favourable 
if  the  patients  are  brought  under  early  treatment  and  the  injurious  influences 
that  are  at  work  cease.  It  is  often  very  obstinate,  however,  especially  in  the 
later  stages.  This  is  particularly  the  case,  of  course,  if  there  are  complicat- 
ing internal  diseases. 

Atrophic  processes  develop  in  the  tonsils,  also  in  the  later  stages  of  chronic 
pharyngitis,  especially  atrophic  pharyngitis,  so  that  the  tonsils  become  ab- 
normally small  in  consequence  of  shrinkage  of  the  lymphadenoid  tissue. 

Cysts  with  yellowish-white  contents  are  sometimes  found  in  the  crypts 
of  atrophic  tonsils.  From  calcification  of  these  contents,  smooth  or  more 
or  less  rough  concretions  may  result  The  latter  are  formed  also  by  the 
calcification  of  plugs  of  epithelial  cells  and  leucocytes  in  the  crypts  of  the 
tonsils.  They  are  from  the  size  of  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  bean,  seldom 
lar^tT. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis  of  the  hj'pertrophic 
form  consists  chiefly  in  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  and  in  energetic  cau- 
terization with  nitrate-of -silver,  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  chromic  acid,  strong 
acetic  acid,  etc.  A  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  is  first  applied. 
At  the  same  time  use  is  made  of  inhalations  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  alka- 
line watei's  internally.  Gargling  in  the  morning  with  hot  salt  water  is  very 
serviceable.  In  the  later  stagt>s,  if  the  sensitiveness  of  the  mucous  membrane 
hiLs  abated,  inhalations  of  a  one-j)er-cent  solution  of  tannin  are  beneficial. 
Regard  must  always  be  had  to  any  disease  of  the  internal  organs  that  may 
exist — e.  g.,  of  the  heart,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  or  the  kidneys.  Hypertro- 
phied tonsils  sliould  l>e  removed  with  the  t^msillotome  (see  page  425).  Simple 
incision  of  the  tonsils  has  been  reccmimended  recently  in  place  of  tonsil- 
lotomy in  ca.ses  of  chronic  follicular  tonsillitis  (Hofmann,  M.  Schmidt,  and 
others). 

In  the  atrophic  form  of  chronic  pharyngitis  and  tonsillitis  cauterization  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  The  crusts  should  be  removed  by  nasal  douches, 
sprays,  and  inhalations.  To  this  end  solutions  of  common  salt  soda,  or  anti- 
septic solutions.  espiH'ially  p(*nnanganate  of  potiish  (1 :  2,000-3,000)  or  weak 
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solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  thymol,  or  boric  acid  are  used.  The  insufflation  of 
finely  powdered  boric  acid  into  the  nasal  pharynx  is  also  serviceable. 

In  every  case  of  chronic  pharyngitis  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  nose,  and  the  chronic  rhinitis  which  usually  exists  in  these 
cases  is  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  directions  given  on  imge  272. 

For  the  treatment  of  adenoid  growths  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  (the 
pharyngeal  tonsil),  which  are  so  common  in  chronic  pharyngitis,  see  page 
434  (New  Growths  of  the  Pharynx) ;  for  the  treatment  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tions of  the  lingual  tonsil  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  which  are  also  very 
common,  see  page  377. 

As  regards  the  motor  neuroses  of  the  velum  palati  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  pneumogastric  is  the  only  motor  nerve  of  the  same,  the  facial  having  no 
part  in  the  innervation  (Rethi).  Paraylsis  of  the  velum  results  from  various 
causes,  such  as  diphtheria,  hypertrophied  tonsils,  lymphomata  of  the  neck, 
etc.  The  uvula  inclines  sometimes  toward  the  sound  and  sometimes  toward 
the  paralyzed  side.  Deviation  of  the  uvula  occurs  also  without  paralysis,  as 
in  semilateral  degeneration  of  the  azygos  uvulae  muscle. 

An  hypertrophied  uvnla,  which  causes  reflex  coughing  and  clearing 
the  throat  by  irritating  the  base  of  the  tongue  or  the  glottis,  especially 
while  the  patient  is  lying  down,  should  be  amputated. 
Its  tip  is  seized  with  a  tenaculum  or  a  mouse-toothed 
forceps,  and  it  is  then  cut  off  with  curved  scissors. 
The  bleeding,  which  is  insignificant,  eitlier  stops 
spontaneously  or  after  gargling  with  cold  water. 

Tonsillotoiny. — Hypertrophied  tonsils,  as  we  have 
already  stated  above,  must  be  removed — that  is,  the 
projecting  part  of  the  tonsils  is  cut  away. 

The  best  tonsillotome  is  Mathieu's  (see  Fig.  250), 
which  is  conveniently  managed  with  one  hand.  The 
thumb  is  introduced  into  the  ring  at  the  end,  the 
forefinger  and  middle  finger  into  the  two  rings  on 
the  sides.  The  use  of  the  instrument  is  very  simple. 
After  the  tonsils  have  been  painted  for  two  or  three 
minutes  with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine,  to 
produce  local  antesthesia,  the  head  of  the  patient  is 
held  by  an  assistant,  and  the  tongue  is  depressed  with 
the  left  forefinger  or  a  tongue  depressor.  It  is  often, 
however,  unnecessary  to  depress  the  tongue,  because 
the  patient  gags  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  throat  is  thus  sufficiently 
oj>ened.  The  ring  of  the  instrument  is  laid  quickly 
about  the  hypertrophied  tonsil  and  the  latter  is  impaled  by  pushing 
forward  the  fork  which  is  on  the  side  toward  the  median  line  of  the 
mouth.     By  means  of  this  fork  the  tonsil  is  then  drawn  somewhat  out 


Fio.  250.— Maihieu^B 
tonsillotome. 
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of  its  niche.  The  impaled  part  of  the  tonsil  which  is  thus  drawn  out- 
ward is  then  cut  off  by  pushing  forward  the  cutting  ring.  This  slight 
operation  is  performed  very  quickly,  and  even  without  the  use  of 
cocaine  there  is  but  little  pain.  The  bleeding  is  arrested  by  gargling 
with  cold  water.  A  patient  should  never  be  sent  away,  however,  until 
the  surgeon  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  hsemorrhage  has  stoppal. 
The  patient  must  be  on  his  guard  against  draughts  of  air,  dust,  etc., 
for  a  few  days,  and  must  take  only  non -irritating  fluid  food.  Second- 
ary parenchymatous  htemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  ;  the  friends  of  the 
patient  should  be  informed  of  this  and  the  patient  should  be  kept 
under  observation  during  the  day  of  the  operation.     The  so  much 

dreaded  injury  to  the  intenial 
carotid,  which  lies  outside  the 
lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx,  be- 
hind the  tonsils  and  behind  the 
muscular  layer  consisting  of  the 
stylo-glossus  and  stylo-phar- 
yngeus  muscles,  is  impossible 
if  tonsillotomy  is  performed  in 
the  right  way.  It  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  case  of  ampu- 
tation of  the  tonsils  by  means 
of  a  galvano-cautery  loop. 
Even  if  the  tonsil  is  drawn  out 
a  good  distance,  no  effect  is 
produced  upon  the  protected 
situation  of  the  artery.  Sec- 
ondary parenchymatous  hjera- 
orrhage  may  become  extreme 
in  haemophilia  or  leukaemia, 
and  in  (^ase  the  vessels  gap  in  consequence  of  a  fibrous  condition  of  the 
tonsils  (Schede) ;  also  in  case  the  tonsillar  artery  is  injured  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  posterior  capsule  of  the  tonsil,  where  the  artery  is  so  closely 
connected  with  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  tonsil  that  it  can  not  con- 
tract, but  remains  patent  (O.  Zuckerkandl).  Hyrtl  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  ascending  palatine  artery,  from  which  the 
tonsillar  artery  usually  branches  and  which  is  itself  a  branch  of  the 
facial,  may  become  so  enlarged  as  to  give  rise  to  the  remaining  branches, 
which  usually  arise  from  the  internal  maxillary  arter}\  It  is  therefore 
evident  that  severe  and  even  fatal  haemorrhage  may  result  from  tonsil- 
lotomy in  consequence  of  so  marked  a  development  of  the  ascending 
palatine  artery. 


a. 


c. 


Fio.  251. — Instrument^  for  perfonning  tonKillatomy : 
curved  (a)  und  Rtniiirht  (ft)  probe-pointed  knive8 
and  mouse-toothed  t'oroeps  (c)  for  the  removal 
of  hypertrophied  tonsils. 
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This  secondary  parenchyinatons  haemorrhage  is  arrested  by  pieces 
of  ice  in  the  mouth,  by  applying  an  ice  bag,  by  compression  with  tlie 
finger  or  a  stick  sponge,  or  by  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery.  The  patient 
must,  above  ail,  sit  as  upright  as  possible.  For  compression  of  the 
bleeding  tonsil  Ricord  invented  a  forceps-shaped  instrument  which 
has  been  modified  by  Mikulicz.  The  tonsil  and  its  surroundings  are 
pressed  together  from  within  and  from  without  by  the  pads  of  this 
instrument,  and  after  the  latter  has  been  applied  the  arms  of  the  for- 
ceps or  their  rings  are  bound  together.  It  may  be  found  necessary  to 
tie  the  external  carotid  artery. 

I  sometimes  remove  hypertrophied  tonsils  with  a  curved  probe- 
pointed  knife  after  I  have  seized  the  tonsil  with  vulsellum  forceps  and 
drawn  it  somewhat  outward  (see  Fig.  251).  With  tliis  curved  knife,  or 
with  a  straight  probe-pointed  knife,  the  tonsil  is  cut  along  the  palatine 
arch  from  above  downward  with  sawing  strokes.  For  the  right  tonsil 
the  knife  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  or  one  may  cut  from  behind. 

I  consider  that  the  removal  of  the  tonsils  by  use  of  the  loop  of  a 
galvano-cautery  is  not  without  danger,  in  view  of  the  possibility  of 
injury  to  the  internal  carotid  artery.  Mariel  recommends  removal  of 
the  tonsils  with  the  cold  snare.     It  is  easy,  and  comparatively  painless. 

PharyngO-mycosifl  Leptothrioa  appears,  according  to  Bering  and  others, 
principally  on  the  tonsils  and  base  of  the  tongfue,  and  is  characterized  by  the 
development  of  white  or  yellowish-gray,  softer,  less  frequently,  horny  excres- 
cences. The  local  disturbances  are  usually  slight,  inflammatory  manifesta- 
tions being  rare.  Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  substance  removed 
consists  of  characteristic  leptothrix  threads  with  a  closely  compacted,  fine, 
granular  material  and  pavement  epithelium.  The  best  reaction  for  leptothrix 
is  weak  Lugol's  solution  of  iodine,  which  colours  the  constituents — i.  e.,  the 
starch — blue.    It  has  repeatedly  been  mistaken  for  tuberculosis. 

The  treatment  of  pharyngo-mycosis  consists  in  tlie  use  of  antiseptic 
washes,  and  especially  in  removal  of  the  tonsils.  If  antiseptics  are  without 
effect,  the  galvanic  current  has  repeatedly  been  applied  with  success  (positive 
pole  upon  the  diseased  spot). 

In  pemphigus  of  the  skin,  blebs  filled  with  blood  or  a  sero-purulent  ma- 
terial have  been  seen  to  form  in  rare  cases  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
naso-pharynx,  the  larynx,  and  the  mouth.  These  ran  their  course  without 
special  subjective  disturbances  and  soon  changed  into  fibrinous  coatings. 

Bursitis  pharyngealis  (Tornwaldt's  disease)  is,  in  the  majority  of  eases,  com- 
bined with  suppuration  within  the  nose  and  neighboimng  cavities  (Ziem). 
The  pharyngeal  bursa  lies  about  one  centimetre  deep  in  the  upper  posterior 
wall  of  the  pharynx  or  of  the  naso-pha^J^lgeal  space,  and  presents  a  depres- 
sion or  recess  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  is  frequently,  according  to  Torn- 
waldt,  the  seat  of  acute  inflammation,  whereby  the  usual  mucous  secretion 
becomes  purulent  Bursitis  pharyngealis  is  said  to  lead  frequently  to  chronic 
pharyngitis  and  to  be  the  most  frequent  localization  of  tlie  altered  secretion 
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in  diseases  of  the  naso-pliarynx.  Poelchen  also  confirms  thia  In  the  opin- 
ion of  other  authors,  especially  Gelle  (Paris),  for  example,  the  pharyngeal 
hursa,  and  therefore  Tomwaldt's  disease,  is  of  extremely  rare  occurrence. 

TabercnloBis  of  the  Throat  and  Palate  occurs  only  with  simultaneous 
tuberculosis  of  other  organs,  especjially  the  larynx  and  the  lungs.  Tu- 
berculosis of  the  skin  of  the  face  (lupus)  or  tuberculosis  of  the  tongue 
frequently  exists  at  the  same  time,. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  throat  and  palate  begins,  as.  a  rule,  with  a 
rather  uniform  thickening  of  the  mucosa  and  submucosa,  in  which  very 
small  tubercles  or  tubercular  nodules  the  size  of  a  pea  make  their  ap- 
pearance. Ulcers  of  about  the  same  size,  or  larger  confluent  ones,  with 
a  cheesy  base,  soon  develop  upon  the  pillars  of  the  fauces,  on  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  velum. 
With  sufficient  illumination  there  are  seen  between  these  tubercular 
ulcers  the  small  miliary  nodules  which  are  characteristic  for  the  diag- 
nosis. Perforations  of  the  soft  palate  rarely  result  from  tubercular 
ulcers,  but  defonnities  due  to  cicatricial  contraction  are  not  infrequent. 
Aside  from  the  ulcerative  form  of  tuberculosis  there  occurs  here  also, 
just  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  the  tuberous  form — ^that  is, 
larger,  painless  nodules  form  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  which 
gradually  increase  in  size,  finally  break  down,  become  caseous,  and  sup- 
purate (see  page  374,  Tuberculosis  of  the  Tongue). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  hard  palate  also  takes  the  form  of  tubercular 
caries,  which,  like  the  syphilitic,  leads  to  perforations  of  the  hard  pal- 
ate, but  its  progress  is  much  slower  than  that  of  the  latter. 

There  are  likewise  observed  upon  the  tonsils  in  tuberculosis  of  the 
palate  and  throat  irregular  ulcers  of  considerable  size  with  a  cheesy 
ba^e.  The  neighbouring  lymph  glands  are  almost  always  attacked  by 
the  disease. 

For  a  description  of  the  tubercular  retropharyngeal  abscesses  re- 
sulting from  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  which 
form  smooth-walled,  fluctuating  tumours  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  the  reader  is  referred  to  diseases  of  the  neck  and  the  cervical 
vertebrse. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  presence  of  tuberculosis  in  other  organs, 
and  especially  from  the  detection  of  the  tubercle  bacilli  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  §  83j  and  of  the  miliary  tubercles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ulcers. 
Tuberculosis  of  the  palate  and  throat  may  be  confounded  clinically  mainly 
with  syphilis.  As  recfards  the  differential  diagnasis  it  is  to  be  emphasized 
that  syphilis  is  more  likely  to  cause  defects,  whereas  tuberculosis  causes  more 
extensive  ulcerations  witli  a  tendency  to  contractions  and  adhesions.  Tuber- 
cular ulcers  are  also  more  painful  and  have  a  more  marked  inflammatory 
reaction. 
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The  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  jmlate  and  throat  is  very  dubious, 
as  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  usually  exists.  Most  patients  die  from  tuber- 
culosis of  the  lungs  or  the  larynx.  Undoubted  permanent  recoveries  have 
been  observed,  especially  from  the  primary  tuberous  form  of  the  disease. 

The  therapy  of  tuberculosis  of  the  palate  and  throat  consists  in 
an  energetic  local  treatment  and  in  improving  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  by  means  of  a  suitable  mode  of  life  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  §  83,  page  420).  The  local  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  tu- 
heri'ulosis  of  the  tongue.  The  tubercular  ulcers  are  best  destroyed  by 
the  galvano-cautery.  After  cauterization,  inhalations  of  weak  carbolic 
acid  (one  per  cent),  chlorate  of  potash,  or  boric  acid,  etc.,  follow. 
Treatment  of  the  ulcers  \idth  iodofonn  and  occasionally  with  the  ni- 
trate-of -silver  stick  or  chloride  of  zinc  (five  to  ten  per  cent)  is  strongly 
to  be  recommended. 

Syphilis. — Syphilis  manifests  itself  on  the  palate  and  in  the  pharynx, 
much  as  on  the  outer  skin,  as  a  j)ronounced  hyperemia  (angina  syphi- 
litica erythematosa)  with  whitish  coated  erosions,  and  also  by  the  for- 
mation of  mucous  patches — that  is,  of  flat,  pearl-coloured  elevations 
with  red  margins  which  appear  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers. 
From  the  breaking  down  of  these  nodules  corresponding  small  ulcers 
may  form,  and  from  their  confluence  larger  ulcerated  areas  may  arise. 

The  gummata  which  appear  during  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  in 
the  soft  parts  or  the  bone  are  much  more  unfavourable.  In  the  peri- 
osteum of  the  hard  palate  and  in  the  submucosa  of  the  velum  palati,  the 
tonsils,  and  the  pharynx,  nodules  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  bean  de- 
velop, which  are  at  first  hard  and  then  softer,  and  may  sometimes  en- 
tirely di.^pi)ear  under  proper  treatment,  but  which  more  frequently 
break  down  and  thus  caupe  gimimatous  ulcers.  These  ulcers  often 
grow  rapidly,  and  may  lead  to  serious  defects  in  the  hard  and  soft  j)al- 
ate.  The  destructive  process  in  the  hard  palate  usually  begins  within 
the  na«al  c»avity  from  syphilitic  ozrona.  The  gummatous  ulcers  of  the 
s(rft  palate  also,  which  nm  a  very  rapid  course,  causing  in  a  few  weeks 
marked  destruction,  arise  most  commonly  in  the  upper  naso- pharyngeal 
space  in  the  region  of  the  posterior  nares,  and  are  often  first  recognised 
when  the  soft  palate  is  already  perforated.  Perfonition  of  the  hard 
and  soft  palate  gives  rise  to  that  characteristic  nasal  speech  which  we 
already  mentioned  in  §  63  when  speaking  of  defects  of  the  palate. 

From  the  healing  of  syphilitic^  ulcers  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  soft  palate  there  may  ensue  more  or  less  adhesion  of 
these  two  parts  with  each  other.  In  case  of  complete  adhesion  of  these 
parts  there  arise,  in  addition  to  disturbances  of  speech,  those  subjective 
inconveniences  which  we  tecame  familiar  with  in  connection  with  op- 
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erations  for  cleft  palate  (PasBavant  and  Schonbom-Trendelenburg  op- 
erations). The  patient  is  tormented,  above  all,  by  the  impossibility  of 
properly  cleansing  the  naso-pharyngeal  space. 

From  syphilitic  ulceration  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the 
pharynx,  with  simultaneous  gummatous  processes  in  the  posterior  region 
of  the  tongue,  circular  strictures  of  the  pharynx,  due  to  cicatricial  con- 
traction, may  result  to  such  an  extent  that  the  entrance  to  the  larynx 
and  oesophagus  is  narrowed  or  partly  closed  by  a  white  cicatricial  mem- 
brane stretching  from  the  base  of  the  tongue  to  the  posterior  pharyn- 
geal wall.  This  may  be  demonstrated  with  the  laryngoscopic  mirror. 
Trendelenburg,  Schech,  Lublinski,  and  Pauly  have  described  charac- 
teristic cases  of  this  circular  stricture  of  the  pharynx. 

To  prevent  strictures  of  this  kind  one  should  assure  himseK  in  every 
case  of  syphilis  of  the  pharynx  of  the  condition  of  the  parts  more  deeply 
situated  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope. 

Syphilitic  processes  within  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  are  also  of 
great  practical  importance.  Serious  changes  may  exist  here  without 
causing  marked  local  symptoms  (Gerber).  A  careful  examination  of 
the  naso-pharynx  should  therefore  always  be  made. 

The  syphilitic  lesions  in  syphilis  of  the  pharyngo-oral  cavity  too 
often  heal  only  apparently  while  syphilitic  cellular  infiltrations  remain 
behind,  which,  owing  to  the  mechanical,  thermal,  and  chemical  irrita- 
tions which  are  here  so  frequent,  are  stirred  to  new  activity.  In  this 
way  are  to  be  explained  the  frequent  relapses  or  the  late  forms  of  syph- 
ilis of  the  naso-pharynx. 

The  therapy  of  syphilis  of  the  pharynx  and  palate  consists  in  a  gen- 
eral antisyphilitic  course  of  treatment  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84) 
and  an  energetic  local  treatment  (scraping  with  the  sharp  spoon, 
cauterization  of  the  spreading  ulcers,  especially,  with  the  galvano- 
cautery,  application  of  iodoform  or  other  antiseptic  powders,  inhala- 
tions, etc.). 

Defects  in  the  hard  and  soft  palate  are,  if  necessary,  closed  by  means 
of  uranoplasty  and  staphylorrhaphy,  or  by  the  use  of  obturators. 

In  case  of  complete  growing  together  of  the  soft  palate  with  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  pharjTix,  communication  between  the  nose  and 
the  pharynx  is  restored  by  breaking  up  the  adhesions  and  maintaining 
the  opening  by  means  of  a  conical  dilatation  bougie.  If  tlie  patient  is 
anaesthetized,  the  operation  is  perfonned  with  the  head  held  forward, 
or  it  may  be  done  under  local  anaesthesia  by  painting  the  parts  with  a 
five-  to  ten-percent  solution  of  cocaine.  The  formation  of  a  suffi- 
ciently large  hole  in  the  soft  palate  is  less  to  be  recommended.  In 
several  cases  the  entire  soft  palate  has  been  extirpated  (Ried). 
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The  circular  strictures  situated  low  down  in  the  .pharynx  are  divided 
with  a  probe-pointed  knife  (e.  g.,  after  Tobold),  and  then  dilated  with 
Schroter's  tubes  (see  larynx)  after  first  performing  tracheotomy. 
Operative  interference  with  the  knife  in  cicatricial  strictures  of  the 
pharynx  due  to  syphilis  is  not  without  danger,  owing  to  the  close  prox- 
imity to  numerous  arteries  and  the  small  amount  of  space.  Thiersch 
was  forced  in  one  case  to  tie  the  common  carotid  artery. 

§  69.  Hew  Growths  of  the  Palate,  the  Pharjrnz,  and  the  Toxuuls. — New 
gro^vths  of  the  palate  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Dermoid  cysts  are  some- 
times observed  on  the  hard  palate,  and  especially  fibroma  and  sarcoma. 
These  two  varieties  of  tumour  usually  start  in  the  periosteum  of  the 
palate  plate.  Tumours  of  the  latter  must  not  be  confounded  with 
hernise  of  the  brain  membranes  or  of  the  brain  (cephaloceles),  which 
generally  make  their  way  through  the  hard  palate  and  appear  in  the 
oral  ca\'ity  (see  Fig.  74,  page  158). 

Carcinoma  of  the  hard  palate  almost  always  arises  from  the  exten- 
sion of  a  carcinoma  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Primary  car- 
cinoma of  the  hard  palate  is  rare. 

Tumours  of  the  soft  palate  are  still  more  uncommon  than  those  of 
the  hard  palate.  We  have  most  frequently  to  do  with  carcinomata, 
which,  as  a  rule,  however,  do  not  form  here  primarily,  but  have  spread 
to  the  soft  palate  and  the  tonsils  from  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  from 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  from  the  gum  near  the  wisdom 
teeth,  or  from  the  pharynx. 

Among  primary  tumours  arising  in  the  soft  palate  there  should  he 
mentioned  especially  mucous  polyps,  adenomata  on  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces,  retention  cysts  of  the  mucous  glands,  and  papillomata,  which 
may  be  either  sessile  or  pedunculated.  Adenomata  of  the  soft  palate 
may  attain  the  size  of  a  walnut,  or  even  that  of  a  hen's  egg.  Fibroma, 
myoma,  lipoma,  myxoma,  and  sarcoma  of  the  soft  palate  have  very 
seldom  been  reported.  The  occurrence  of  hairy  polyps  of  the  pharyngo- 
oral  cavity  is  of  special  interest.  These  have  a  covering  of  epidermis, 
rete  Malpighi,  and  corium  (J.  Arnold,  Schutz).  R.  Otto  removed  a 
hairy  polyp  of  the  pharynx  as  large  as  a  walnut,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
fant seventeen  hours  after  birth,  which  had  occasioned  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  breathing.  The  tissue  under  the  cutaneous  covering  sometimes 
consists  only  of  fat.  These  hairy  pharyngeal  polyps  are  to  be  traced 
back,  according  to  J.  Arnold,  to  a  displacement  of  embryonic  tissue, 
and  are  to  be  designated  as  teratomata. 

Poncet  observed  an  adeno-chondroma  of  the  soft  palate  in  a  man 
fifty  years  of  age,  who,  after  his  admission  to  the  hospital,  died  of 
asphyxia,  although  tracheotomy  was  performed  at  once.     Aside  from 
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adeno-chondroina,  similar  mixed  tumours  occasionally  develop  in  the 
hard  and  soft  palate  and  on  the  inner  side  of  the  lips  and  cheeks 
which  are  partly  of  epithelial  and  partly  of  connective-tissue  origin. 
They  are  not  pure  adenomata  or  epitheliomata,  but  are  adeno-chondro- 
mata,  adeno-fibromata,  adeno-myxomata  or  fibro-epitheliomata,  myxo- 
epitheliomata,  and  chondro-epitheliomata  (De  Larabrie).  Cyst  fonua- 
tion  not  infrequently  occurs,  or  the  tumours  become  malignant  and 
change  into  carcinomata. 

Tumours  of  the  hard  and  soft  palate  are  best  operated  upon  with 
the  head  hanging  over  the  table,  or  tracheotomy  may  be  perfonned 
beforehand  and  the  trachea  or  entrance  to  the  larynx  packed  (see 
operations  on  the  larynx  and  trachea,  §  106).  In  this  way  the  aspira- 
tion of  blood  into  the  air  passages  and  lungs,  which  is  so  dangerous,  is 
avoided.  Smaller  and  particularly  pedunculated  tumours  may  be  re- 
moved under  local  anaesthesia  by  painting  the  parts  with  a  five-  to  ten- 
per-cent  solution  of  cocaine. 

On  the  tonsils,  carcinomata  and  very  malignant  round-celled  sar- 
comata (the  so-called  medullary  cancers)  are  found.     Carcinomata  and 

sarcomata  of  the  tonsils  are  often  marked  by 
extensive  ulceration,  with  much  sloughing  and 
rapid  loss  of  strength. 

The  removal  of  carcinomata  and  sarco- 
mata of  the  tonsils  may  be  accomplished  in  a 
way  similar  to  that  described  in  §  61  for  the 
removal  of  tumours  of  the  base  of  the  tongue 
and  for  the  complete  extirpation  of  the 
tongue.  Lateral  division  of  the  jaw,  after 
Langenbeck,  is  especially  to  be  recommended 
here.  By  Langenbeck's  method  a  tongue- 
shaped  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  with 
its  base  upward  (Fig.  252,  1).  After  tying 
the  facial  artery,  the  lower  jaw  is  sawn  through 
in  front  of  the  edge  of  the  masseter.  The 
ranms  of  the  lower  jaw  is  displaced  upward,  care  being  taken  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication.  The  involved  tonsil,  the  soft  palate,  and  the 
pharyngeiil  wall  can  now  be  excised  through  sound  tissue.  It  is  advis- 
able, by  way  of  precaution,  as  Genzmer  also  reciommends,  to  pass  a 
catgut  ligature  loosely  about  the  common  carotid,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
tie  it  at  once  if  necessary.  After  completing  the  oi)eration,  the  ramus 
is  again  united  with  the  other  ])ortion  of  the  jaw  by  suture. 

Vemeuirs  method  is  also  to  l>e  recommended  for  the  extirpation  of  intra- 
buccal  tumours ;  it  is  similar  to  Kocher  s  method  for  removal  of  the  tongue 


Flo.  252.— Extirpation  of  the 
tonsils :  7,  Lungeubeck^s 
incision ;  -.'',  Mikulicz's  in- 
cision. 
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(see  page  392).  An  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  from  the  comer  of  the 
mouth  downward  to  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw  and  along  the  latter  as  far 
as  the  angle.  The  different  layers  are  divided  down  to  the  mucous  mem- 
brane,  the  facial  artery  being  cut  between  two  ligatures.  The  submaxil- 
lary and  any  lymph  glands  are  removed  and  the  external  carotid  tied, 
having  been  exjiosed  by  following  the  facial  artery  to  its  origin.  The  mu- 
cous membrane  is  now  divided  along  the  lower  jaw  and  the  buccal  cavity 
opened. 

I  have  twice  extirpated  sarcoma  of  the  tonsils  by  Mikulicz's  method 
with  good  results,  and  I  can  recommend  it  most  warmly.  It  is  per- 
formed as  follows : 

Low  tracheotomy  is  performed  some  days  beforehand,  so  as  to  be 
able,  during  extirpation  of  the  tumour  of  tlie  tonsils,  to  pack  the 
opening  of  the  larynx  firmly  with  a  sponge  or  iodoform  gauze,  or  to 
lay  in  a  tampon  canula,  after  Trendelenburg,  Michael,  or  Uahn  (see  § 
I06).  The  removal  of  the  tumour  of  the  tonsils  is  then  begun  by  a 
skin  incision  seven  or  eight  centimetres  below  tlie  mastoid  process 
along  the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  as  far  as  the 
greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  252,  2).  All  the  soft  parts  down 
to  the  inferior  maxilla  are  divided  in  layers,  the  bone  is  bared  of  peri- 
osteum a  good  distance  upward  and  divided  by  the  chain  saw  near  the 
point  of  insertion  of  the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles,  and 
then  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  is  enucleated  without  injuring  the 
mucous  membrane.  Any  diseased  lymph  glands  and  the  tumour  are 
freed  from  the  outside  without  entering  the  mouth  until  the  tumour  is 
attached  only  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx. 
This  is  now  divided  after  careful  arrest  of  hffimorrluige,  and  the  oial 
and  pharyngeal  cavities  are  thus  opened  for  the  first  time.  The  oi)era- 
tion  is  now  finished  by  a  few  cuts  with  the  scissors,  so  that  but  little 
blood  enters  the  pharynx.  The  entire  cavity  of  tlie  mouth  is  finally 
packed  with  iodofonn  gauze,  and  the  patient  fed  for  a  time  by  means 
of  the  stomach  tube. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  of  Mikulicz  are,  that  the  operation 
can  be  conducted  in  deep  narcosis  almost  to  its  very  end  without  open- 
ing the  cavities  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx,  the  arrest  of  hajmorrhage 
is  easy,  and,  finally,  the  entire  wound  can  be  packed  with  iodofonn 
gauze,  whereby  aseptic  healing  is  most  surely  secured.  Mikulicz  at 
first  declared  that  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  packing  the  trachea 
could  be  dispensed  with,  but  in  his  later  cases  he  has,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  like  myself^  performed  tracheotomy  and  plugged  the  trachea. 
The  disturbances  arising  from  the  removal  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  slight,  if  only  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  masseter  and  inter- 
nal pterygoid  are  spared. 
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Adenoids. — <Jf  tiiinours  in  the  pharynx,  adenoid  growths  in  the  naso- 
pharyngeal space  interest  hb  especially.  These  arise  most  commonly  in 
the  pliaryngeal  tonsil  on  the  roof 
of  the  pharynx  (see  page  2<i7, 
Fig.  165).  They  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  children,  as  the  result 
of  chronic  catarrli  of  the  pharynx 
with  the  formation  of  granula- 
tions. Adenoid  growths  or  hy- 
perplasia of  the  pharyngeal  tonal 
are  analogous  to  hypertropliy  of 
the  tonsils  proper.  In  Fig.  253 
Pio.  26B.-Bhiin>sonnic  picture  cjf  odanoid*  in  the    a  rhinoBcopic  pictore,  after  Mey- 

n«o-phurvnx  (anor  Mover).    Tim  orifloe»of  _     .         ■      _       j    .1 _j -1 

theKusuirhiBntuWnracliedbyveiKtatlonB  «r,    IK    given    of  these    adenoiil 

and  a  Oini^od  pieoe  of  tisauo  with  its  inwrtion  irriiwtliH     in      flip  nnsA-nliarvnT 

above  to  BuspoSded  behind  the  posterior  naren.  gro^"8    in     ine  naSO-pnarj  nx. 

One  may  very  easily  detect  the 
presence  of  these  vegetations  by  carrying  the  forefinger  hent  like  a 
hook  upward  heliind  the  velum  palati.  The  greatest  trouble  arising 
from  these  growths  is  their  interference  with  nasal  respiration,  so  tliat 
persons  thus  affected  are  always  obliged  to  breathe  with  open  mouth. 
Through  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  hearing  is  affected,  in  conse- 
quence of  interference  witli  the  ventilation  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  In 
case  of  long  continuance  of  the  growths  at  an  early  age,  the  upper  jaw 
is  strikingly  retarded  in  its  development  (Moldenhauer). 

Among  the  more  unusual  symptoms  resulting  from  hypertrophy 
of  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  are  to  be  mentioned  frequent  retching  and 
vomiting,  spasmodic  attacks  of  coughing  similar  to  whooping-congh, 
and  reflex  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  (O.  Seifert). 

Treatment  of  Adenoidt. — Mild  degrees  of  hyperplasia  are  very  com- 
mon with  children,  and  often  spontaneously  disappear  from  the  use  of 
cod-liver  oil,  iodine,  iron,  brine  baths,  sea  baths,  etc. 

Adenoid  growths  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  apaae  may  be  removed  in 
various  ways — most  simply,  for  example,  by  means  of  the  finger  nail 
inserted  l>ehind  the  velum  palati,  or  by  means  of  a  little  scraper 
attached  to  the  finger.  Forceps-like  instruments  may  also  be  used, 
Scliech'fl  forceps,  for  instance,  the  blades  of  which  are  like  a  round, 
sharp  s]>oim  (see  Fig.  254),  or  Justi's  sharp  spoon  witli  a  pliable  or 
rigid  handle,  after  Trautmann  (see  Fig.  255  it).  Moldenhauer  recom- 
mends Meyers  curette  (see  Fig.  25.^  J)  for  scraping  out  adenoid  growths. 
Lange's  curette  (see  Fig.  255  /■),  Jlicliael's  forceps,  Gottstein'e  curette, 
and  the  sharp-spoon  forceps  of  Ilall>ers,  which  may  be  taken  apart,  are 
all  serviceable. 
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All  these  instruments  haviqg  the  form  of  a  forceps  or  a  spoon  are 
introduced  into  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  from  within  the  mouth. 
There  are,  moreover,  snare-shaped  instruments  in  use  which  are  em- 
ployed either  in  a  cold  or  heated  state  (galvano-cautery  snares).  I  am 
not  in  favour  of  using  the  galvano-cautery  for  the  removal  of  these 
adenoid  growths.  The  operation  is  best  performed  under  local  anaes- 
thesia with  cocaine.  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  introduce  the  sharp 
spoon  or  the  curette  through  the  nose,  and  then  carry  the  left  fore- 
finger from  within  the  mouth  upward  behind  the  soft  palate  to  control 
the  instrument  while  in  operation. 

The  haemorrhage  generally  stops  of  itself  after  gargling  with  cold 
water.     The  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  for 


Fio.  254. — Schech^B  foroepe  for  cnishing 
and  tearing  away  adenoids. 


Fio.  255.— fi,  Ti^utmann^s  sharp  apoon; 
by  Meyer^H  curette;  and  c,  Lungers 
for  scraping  out  adenoids. 


a  day  or  two,  as  otherwise  secondary  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear 
may  occur. 

Naso-pharyngeal  Polyps. — Of  other  tumours  of  the  pharyngeal  cavity, 
those  are  especially  to  be  mentioned  wliich  arise  from  the  vault  of  the 
pharynx — i.  e.,  the  base  of  the  skull.  Here  belong,  above  all,  the  so- 
called  fibrous  polyps  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity,  or,  more  correctly, 
fibromata  of  the  base  of  the  skull  (see  Fig.  256),  which  are  observed 
especially  in  young  persons  from  the  age  of  twelve  to  twenty,  particu- 
larly boys.     Their  point  of  origin  is  usually  the  periosteum,  and  their 

favourite  locations  are  the  spheno-occipital  synchondrosis,  the  body  of 

29 
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the  Bphenoid  bone,  the  sphenoidal  einnees,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
foramen  lacerum  anterius.     They  begin,  for  the  most  part,  as  Eesfiile 


Fio.  2BV. — Nttso-phBrj-ns™!  polyp  oflbs 
left  xide  with  ■  retroroaiillarT  and 
orbital  prolongiitioa. 

pharyngeal  polyps,  and  grow  forward  into  ihe  nasal  cavity  and  down- 
ward into  the  pharynx  as  fibrous  uaso-pharyngeal  polyps.  These  tu- 
mours sometimes  arise  farther  forward  also  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
pterygoid  process,  and  it  is  these  especially  that  grow,  as  a  rule,  more 
in  the  direction  of  the  nasal  cavity  than  toward  the  pharynx. 

Another  class  of  fibromata  originate  farther  forward  and  more  to 
one  side  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  behind  tlie  superior  maxilla, 
and,  as  Langenbeck  in  particular  first  described  them,  make  their  way, 
after  erosion  of  the  perpendicular  plate  of  the  palate  hone,  into  the 
nasal  cavity,  and,  after  destruction  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  upper 
jaw,  into  the  antrum  of  Ilighraore,  They  may  then  proceed  through 
the  infraorbital  fissure  into  the  orbit,  and  make  their  appearance  in  the 
temporal  fossa  and  under  the  zygoma. 

Finally,  analogous  tumours  have  been  seen  to  arise  from  the  ante* 
rior  surface  of  the  cervical  veterbrse  in  the  form  of  retropharyngeal 
tumours. 

All  these  tumours  are,  as  a  rule,  at  first  hard,  sessile  fibromata, 
which  grow  at  the  beginning  in  the  direction  in  which  they  meet  the 
least  resistance.  In  their  further  course  the  bones  which  stand  in  their 
way  become  eroded,  especially  the  vomer,  the  turbinated  bones,  the 
palate  boues,  the  walls  of  the  superior  maxilla,  ete.  The  cranial  cavity 
is  also  penetrated  in  rare  cases,  especially  by  fibromata,  which  after- 
ward become  san'omatoua  (see  Fig.  258,  after  C.  O.  Weber). 

A  large  number  of  tliene  fibromata  are  very  vascular,  and  patients 
may  become  so  weak  from  loss  of  blood  as  to  render  the  removal  of  tlie 
tumours  for  this  reason   also  a  pressing  necessity.     Many  fibromata 
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increase  in  size  for  a  time  and  tlien  diminieL,  so  that  the  subjective 
diisturbancee  are  correspondingly  variable. 

Fibrous  nafio-pliaryngeal  polyps  usnally  grow  elowly  at  first,  so  that 
Uiey  attain  in  the  course  of  some  years,  for  instance,  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg.  Sarcomata  grow  more  rapidly,  and  are  distinguished  by  their 
tendency  to  penetrate  into  the  cranial  cavity.  Fibromata  which  are  at 
first  hard  become  constantly  softer  and  richer  in  cells  as  time  goes  on 
— that  is,  they  take  on  the  character  of  sarcomata.  The  tumours  at 
first  give  little  trouble  or  none  at  all.  As  they  progress,  difficulties  in 
swallowing  and  breathing  arise,  and,  through  compression  of  the  epi- 
glottis, suffocation  may  ensne.  Perforation  of  the  cranial  cavity  is 
usually  very  gradual  and  without  special  symptoms.  In  exceptional 
cages  a  radical  cure  has  been  observed  in  consequence  of  a  spontaneous 
sloughing  off  of  the  tumour.  It  is  an  important  fact  that  in  young 
persons  at  the  end  of  puberty  the  naso-pliaryngeal  polyps  sometimes 
disappear  by  gradual  atrophy. 

Death  often  results  finally  from  perforation  into  the  cranial  cavity, 
or  from  compression  of  certain  vital  structures  (ner^'cs,  pharynx,  larynx, 
.  blood-vessels),  or  from  hEemorrliage. 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  easy  as  soon  as  the  tumour  has  reached  a 
certain  size.  It  can  be  distinguished  from  adenoid  growths  by  its 
hardness  and  its  roundish,  smooth  surface.  Tlie  presence  of  the  tumour 
in  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  is  easily  de- 
monstrable bypalpation.  In  the  lat«r  stages 
it  may  become  visible  at  one  of  the  nos- 
trils and  behind  the  soft  palate.  The  en- 
tire side  of  the  face  that  is  affected  is 
often  swollen,  the  bulb  may  be  displaced, 
and  the  growth  may  frequently  be  felt 
beneath  the  zygoma  (Fig.  257). 

The  treatment  of  naso-pharyngeal  pol- 
yps, or,  more  accurately,  of  all  the  above- 
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in  consideration  of  their  atciu  depmenition  «id  i«r 
li.>nofllie»kull(rf). 
pronounced  maligmty,  m  their  earliest  pos- 
sible complete  extirpation.  The  removal  of  naso-pharyngeal  polyps 
is  sometimes  possible  without  preliminary  operation — by  means  of  the 
snare  of  the  galvano -cautery,  for  instance,  or  cnishing  forceps,  or  the 
chisel.  Usually,  however,  to  make  a  thorough  extirpation,  sufficient 
at'cess  must  first  be  gained  to  the  starting  point  of  the  tumour  at  the 
base  of  the  skull.  This  is  best  accomplished  by  osteoplastic  resection 
of  the  superior  maxUla,  which  has  already  been  described  (page  35.'>). 
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Kocher  performed  osteoplastic  resection  of  both  superior  maxillfld  for 
recurrent  sarcoma  of  the  naso-pharynx. 

In  place  of  temporary  or  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  superior  max- 
illa for  naso-pharyngeal  polyps  with  retromaxillary  and  orbital  prolon- 
gations, which  is  not  without  danger,  Bruns  recommends  removal  of  the 
naso-pharyngeal  portion  of  the  tumour  through  the  natural  passages,  and 
at  a  second  operation  extirpation  of  the  orbital  portion,  it  may  be,  by 
temporary  resection  of  the  malar  bone.  If  the  orbit  is  free,  an  oblique 
incision  with  a  slight  curve  backward  is  made  behind  the  outer  canthus 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  temporal  fossa  to  above  the  level  of  the 
comer  of  the  mouth.  A  horizontal  incision  meeting  this  first  one  is 
then  made  along  the  upper  border  of  the  zygoma.  In  the  line  of  the 
first  incision  the  body  of  the  malar  bone  is  sawn  through  with  a  meta- 
carpal saw,  and  in  the  second  the  posterior  end  of  the  zygoma  is  divided 
with  the  chisel.  If  a  prolongation  of  the  tumour  has  entered  tlie  orbit, 
the  entire  malar  bone,  together  with  its  orbital  portion,  is  turned  out. 
For  this  purpose  a  vertical  incision  is  made,  beginning  one  centimetre 
behind  the  outer  canthus  with  a  slight  anterior  convexity,  and  a  horizon- 
tal incision  from  the  outer  canthus  along  the  zygoma  to  a  point  just  in 
front  of  the  ear.  The  bone  is  then  divided  at  three  places  :  (1)  Hori- 
zontally at  the  junction  of  the  malar  bone  with  the  frontal  bone ;  (2) 
vertically  at  the  junction  with  the  superior  maxilla  through  the  infra- 
orbital fissure  ;  and,  finally,  (3)  at  the  posterior  end  of  the  zygoma. 

In  case  of  small  naso-pharyngeal  polyps  on  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
bone,  and  especially  in  case  of  tumours  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal 
wall,  complete  division  of  the  soft  palate  in  the  median  line,  after 
Manne,  is  often  suflicient;  this  is  done  with  the  head  hanging  over 
the  table.  The  tumour  is  then  seized  with  a  Museux's  forceps  and  cut 
away  with  strong  scissors  curved  on  the  flat.  Haemorrhage  is  stopped 
by  compression,  and  the  pedicle  of  the  fibroma  is  thoroughly  cauter- 
ized. The  wound  in  the  palate  is  kept  open  for  several  days,  and  it 
finally  closes  spontaneously  or  the  edges  are  freshened  again,  if  neces- 
sary, and  united  by  suture  as  in  staphylorrhaphy  (see  page  404). 

Boc'kel  has  recommended  a  transverse  detachment  of  the  soft  palate 
at  its  base  instead  of  Manners  longitudinal  incision.  Nelaton  made  a 
longitudinal  incision  in  the  middle  line  of  the  hard  palate  in  addition 
to  Bockel's  transverse  incision,  then  separated  the  soft  parts  from  the 
hard  palate  along  this  T-shaped  incision,  and  secured  sufficient  access 
to  the  tumour  through  the  horizontal  plates  of  the  palate  l>one8  and 
the  palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones.  Gussenbauers 
method  is  more  practical.  He  divides  the  muco-periosteal  covering  of 
the  hard  palate  in  the  median  line,  and  detaches  both  muco-periosteal 
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halves  from  the  bone  as  far  as  the  alveolar  processes,  much  as  in  urano- 
plasty, and  finally  chisels  away  as  much  as  is  necessary  from  the  hard 
palate.  The  defects  caused  by  these  partial  or  complete  removals  of 
the  hard  palate  are  filled  in  again  later  by  a  new  growth  of  bone  after 
the  muco-periosteal  covering  has  united. 

Access  could  be  gained  to  the  base  of  the  tumour  through  the 
nose  in  accordance  with  the  methods  described  on  pages  280-282,  but 
these  operations  do  not  answer  for  extensive  tumours.  Konig  has 
recommended  the  following  new  method  of  operating  from  the  nose 
upon  naso-pharyngeal  polyps :  Division  of  the  nose  along  the  middle 
line  of  its  dorsum  to  the  right  or  left  side,  according  to  the  situation  of 
the  growth  in  the  nasal  cavity,  and  the  flaps  are  held  apart  by  sharp 
retractors.  Tlie  nasal  cavity  is  then  sufficiently  dilated  by  introducing 
the  finger.  Should  one  nostril,  owing  to  a  deviation  of  the  septum, 
for  instance,  be  too  narrow,  the  other  nostril  is  used.  The  tumours 
are  now  forcibly  torn  away  by  means  of  large  and  strong  but  not  very 
sharp  spoons,  which  completely  fill  the  breadth  of  the  nasal  fossa,  and 
which  are  controlled  by  the  forefinger  introduced  through  the  mouth 
behind  the  soft  palate.  For  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  method 
suffices,  according  to  Konig,  but  it  is  of  course  not  suited  for  extensive 
naso-pharyngeal  tumours  which  have  grown  into  the  antrum  of  High- 
more,  into  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  etc.  Fumeaux  Jordan  has 
gaine^l  access  to  the  right  or  left  bony  aperture  of  the  nose  (aj)ertura 
pyriformis)  by  cutting  a  triangular  flap  from  the  upper  lip  and  the  ala 
nasi  on  that  side.  He  does  this  by  opening  the  nasal  cavity  on  one 
side  along  the  septum,  then  dividing  the  upper  lip  by  continuing  this 
incision  from  above  downward,  and  finally  raising  the  flap  and  retract- 
ing it  to  one  side.  The  methods  of  Jordan  and  Konig  may  be  combined 
in  a  practical  manner — e.  g.,  incision  through  the  skin  according  to 
Jordan,  and  tlie  remainder  of  the  operation  after  Konig. 

Besides  the  use  of  scissors  and  knife,  the  tumour  may  also  be  re- 
moved by  the  galvano-caustic  loop.  Ligation  and  the  ecraseur  are 
scarcely  used  at  present. 

Ciniselli,  N61aton,  and  Bruns  have  also  recommended  electrolytic 
treatment  of  naso-pharyngeal  polyps — that  is,  the  introduction  of  nee- 
dles and  application  of  a  strong  electric  current  which  causes  the  tu- 
mour to  become  necrotic.  Voltolini,  C.  Michel,  and  Michelson  have 
also  seen  favourable  results  from  the  use  of  this  method. 

Inasmuch  as  after  puberty  these  tumours  sometimes  cease  to  grow, 
and  even  diminish  by  atrophy  and  disappear,  Gosselin  recommended 
the  excision  of  small  pieces  from  tune  to  time  from  the  tumour  in  all 
those  cases  in  which  extensive  preliminary  operations  for  complete 
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reraoTal  are  necessary  but  too  dangerous.  In  this  way  tlie  pain  at 
least  ia  alleviated,  and  time  is  gained  until  after  paberty,  wlien  it 
is  possible  that  the  tumour  may  cease  to  grow. 

All  partial  extirpations  are  without  danger  and  easy  to  perfonn, 
but  they  are  harmful,  in  my  opinion,  inasmuch  as  the  tumours  usu- 
ally then  grow  more  rapidly,  and  the  favourable  time  for  complete 
extirpation  ie  lost.  The  latter  is  only  possible  when  sufficient  acvan 
to  the  base  of  the  tumour  is  secured,  and  this  is  beet  accomplished  bj 
osteoplastic  resection  of  the  upper  jaw  after  Langenbeck,  which  ia  not 
dangerous  (see  page  356). 

Primary  carcinomata  of  the  pharynx  are  rare.  They  are  best  re- 
moved by  subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  with  resection  or  excision  of  the 
pharynx  (see  §  70). 

§  70.  Subhyoid  Fharrngotomy  and  Exoiiion  of  the  Pharynx. — Pharyn- 
gotomy— that  is,  opening  the  pharynx  from  the  outside — is  most  com- 
monly performed  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  or  tumours  in  the 
pharynx  and  its  immediate 
vicinity  which  are  not  acces- 
sible from  the  mouth.  The 
pharynx  may  be  opened  from 
below  at  the  lower  border 
of  the  hyoid  bone  (subhyoid 
pharyngotomy)  or  from  the 
side.  Subhyoid  pharyngot- 
omy was  first  performed 
by  Malgaigne,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  foreign 
bodies  from  the  laiynx  and 
tumours  of  the  epiglottis 
and  vocal  conls.  Malgaigne 
called  the  operation  subhy- 
oid laryngotomy,  but  Lang- 
enbeck  proposed   the  name 

».-s.b!,.™dpi,.,^^»„7,'*«,...«.,.  of  »"Wy»i>i  pbaryngotomj, 
which  18  more  correct,  be- 
cause, as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lower  part  of  the  phaiynx  and  not 
the  liirynx  is  opened  in  performing  the  operation  (see  Fig,  S-IS  a, 
schematic  aftei-  Koscr).  Tliis  operation  is  therefore  especially  well 
adapted  for  tlie  extirjiation  of  tumours  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
pharyngeal  walln,  of  the  epiglottis  and  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds,  as  well  as  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  pharynx  and 
larynx. 


§70.]  SUBHYOID  PHARYNGOTOMY.  (44I 

Hueter  says  with  truth  that  subhyoid  pharyngotomy  was  really  first 
invented  by  suicides  who  try  to  cut  their  throats.  Suicides  place  the 
knife  by  special  preference  on  the  poraum  Adami ;  the  blade  then 
glides  upward  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  hyoid  bone,  and 
opens  the  pharyngeal  cavity  in  front  of  the  epiglottis  at  the  point 
designated  a  in  Fig.  259. 

Subhyoid  pharyngotomy  is  performed  in  the  following  manner :  A 
transverse  incision  through  the  skin  is  first  made  along  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  hyoid  bone  >is  far  as  the  tips  of  the  greater  comua.  After 
going  through  the  skin,  the  fascia  and  the  inner  border  of  the  pla- 
tysma,  the  stemo-hyoid,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles  are  divided,  and  the 
superior  laryngeal  artery  is  tied  if  necessary.  The  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane is  now  exposed,  and  is  opened  by  introducing  a  pointed  knife 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  carrying  it  obliquely  upward. 
In  order  that  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  divided  close  in  front  of 
the  epiglottis,  corresponding  to  the  fossa  glosso-epiglottica,  the  left 
forefinger  may  be  carried  there  from  within  the  mouth.  Through  the 
opening  tliat  has  been  made  the  membrane  is  then  detached  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  hyoid  bone  with  a  probe-pointed  knife.  Access 
to  the  pharynx  and  to  the  entmnce  of  the  larynx  can  be  much  facili- 
tated, if  necessary,  by  dividing  the  greater  comua  of  hyoid  bone  one  or 
two  centimetres  from  their  free  ends  with  scissors.  This  can  easily  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  lingual  artery  and  the  superior  laryngeal 
nerve.  By  retracting  the  edges  of  the  wound  one  sees  the  epiglottis, 
and  can  conveniently  draw  it  out  through  the  wound  so  as  to  look  into 
the  larynx.  The  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  are  also  drawn  outward  at 
the  same  time,  and  if  one  separates  the  larynx  somewhat  from  the 
tongue,  the  lateral  and  posterior  walls  of  the  pharynx  can  be  thoroughly 
inspected.  Tumours  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of  the  pharynx, 
of  the  epiglottis,  and  of  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds  can  be  con- 
veniently extirpated.  The  ascending  pharyngeal  artery,  if  cut,  should 
be  quickly  tied,  in  order  that  blood  may  not  flow  into  the  air  passages. 
Tumours  of  the  first  part  of  the  oesophagus  may  also  be  removed  by 
subhyoid  pharyngotomy  after  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  plugging 
of  the  trachea  has  been  performed.  For  excision  of  the  first  part  of 
the  oesophagus  a  second  longitudinal  excision  is  made  in  a  straight  or 
oblique  downward  direction  upon  the  side  on  which  most  of  the  tumour 
lies  (Iversen,  Kiister). 

In  consideration  of  the  narcosis  and  haemorrhage,  the  extirpation  of 
tumours  should  always  be  preceded  by  tracheotomy  and  the  entrance 
to  the  larynx  plugged  with  a  sponge  or  iodoform  gauze. 

After  excision  of  a  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  defect  will  be  allowed 
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to  granulate,  and  the  epiglottis  secured  in  its  normal  situation  by  suture, 
if  necessary.  By  packing  the  trachea  and  the  pharynx,  and  by  intro- 
ducing a  stomach  tube  for  feeding  the  patient,  aseptic  healing  is  most 
likely  to  be  secured,  and  suppurative  mediastinitis  and  aspiration- 
pneumonia  prevented. 

Lateral  Pharyngotomy. — Langenbeck  has  also  extirpated  carcinomata 
of  the  pharynx  from  the  side.  The  incision  through  the  skin  for  this 
lateral  extirpation  begins  on  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw,  midway  be- 
tween the  chin  and  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  runs  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion over  the  greater  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid 
cartilage  or  still  lower.  After  dividing  the  platysma  and  the  omo-hyoid, 
one  works  inward  carefully  at  the  level  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  lingual 
and  superior  thyroid  arteries  and  facial  vein  are  divided  between  two 
ligatures  and  the  two  branches  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  are  cut. 
After  detaching  the  two  tendons  of  the  digastric  and  stylo-hyoid  mus- 
cles from  the  hyoid  bone  the  pharyngeal  cavity  is  opened.  Langenbeck 
has  performed  excision  of  a  carcinomatous  pharynx  in  this  way  in  three 
cases.  In  two  cases  it  was  also  necessary  to  remove  single  parts  of  the 
larynx  at  the  same  time.  All  three  patient*  died  in  consequence  of 
the  operation,  one  living  fourteen  days.  Division  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  seems  to  favour  the  aspiration  of  pus  and  particles 
of  food  into  the  larynx.  Billroth  removed  both  the  pharynx  aud 
larynx  for  carcinoma.  The  patient  died  six  weeks  later  of  posterior 
mediastinitis.  The  case  operated  upon  by  Gussenbauer  also  ended 
fatally.  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether,  in  cases  of  such  exten- 
sive carcinomata,  permanent  recovery  is  to  be  obtained  by  removal  of 
the  larynx  and  pharynx,  inasmuch  as  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the 
deeper  regions  of  the  neck  and  in  the  mediastinum  are  always  already 
diseased. 

If  it  is  desired  to  remove  both  larynx  and  pharynx,  the  larynx 
should  be  extirpated  iirst  (see  §  106),  and  then  the  pharjTix  in  the 
manner  just  described.  Ix)w  tracheotomy  is  of  course  to  be  performed 
beforehand.  The  after-treatment  consists  here  also,  above  all,  in  pack- 
in<i:  the  wound  witli  iodofonn  gauze,  and  in  feeding  the  patient  through 
the  stomacli  tube.  After  extirpation  of  the  pharynx  one  may  im- 
mediately replace  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  acconling  to  AVitzel, 
Hacker,  Iverseii,  and  Poulsen,  by  turning  in  two  skin-flaps,  and  about 
three  weeks  after  the  first  ojH?ration  one  may  fonn  the  anterior  pharyn- 
geal wall  in  a  similar  manner  by  means  of  two  flaps  of  skin  with  the 
epidermic  surface  inward. 
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INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   EAB. 

Examination  of  the  ear. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  auricle :  Deformities. — Oto- 
plasty.— Injuries  and  inflammations. — Tumours. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  au- 
ditory canal :  Malformations. — Injuries  and  inflammations. — Collections  of  cerumen 
in  the  auditory  canal. — New  growths. — Foreign  bodies  in  the  ear  (auditory  canal 
and  middle  ear). — Injuries  and  disea-sesof  the  membrana  tympani :  Malformations. 
— Injuries. — Tuberculosis. — New  growths. 

Injuries  and  inflammations  of  the  tympanum  :  Malformations. — Injuries. — In- 
flammations.— Neuroses. — New  growths. — Paracentesis  of  the  membrana  tympani 
and  other  operations  on  the  middle  ear. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  Eustachian 
tube. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  mastoid  process. — Trephining  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess.— Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  internal  ear  (labyrinth). — The  causes  of  death 
from  diseases  of  the  ear. 

The  study  of  the  diseases  of  the  ear  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
for  every  physician.  It  is  especially  true  of  ear  troubles,  which  are  so 
frequent,  that  by  correct  diagnosis  and  treatment,  particularly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  disease,  great  harm  may  be  prevented  and  many  a 
brilliant  success  achieved.  Leracke,  for  example,  has  shown  that  two 
thirds  of  all  the  cases  of  deaf -mutism  that  have  leen  occasioned  by 
disease  of  the  organ  of  hearing  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper 
treatment. 

We  can  here  give  only  a-  very  brief  exposition  of  the  most  impor- 
tant injuries  and  diseases  of  the  ear,  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  surgical 
interest.  The  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  by  Schwartze  in 
Deutsche  Chirurgie,  Lieferung  32,  is  most  warmly  reconnnended  to 
any  who  wish  to  inform  themselves  more  thoroughly  on  this  subject. 

§  71.  Examination  of  the  Organ  of  Hearing. — Examination  of  the 
ear  includes  otoscopy,  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  Politzer's 
method  of  inflation,  auscultation  of  the  organ  of  heiiring,  and  testing 
the  hearing  power.  Finally,  rhinoscopy  is  indispensable  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  diseases  of  the  ear,  especially  posterior  rhinoscopy. 

Otoscopy. — By  otoscopy  is  iinderstixxl  mainly  the  inspection  of  the  audi- 
tory canal  and  the  membrana  tympani  by  means  of  the  ear  siKJculum.  Ear 
specula  are  made  of  hard  India  rubber  or,  better,  of  silver,  and  usually  have 
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—Aural  epeculn. 


the  form  shown  in  Fig.  260  a  and  b.  They  are  to  be  had,  as  a  rule,  in  three 
different  sizes.  In  order  to  be  able  to  observe  the  membrana  tympani  under 
the  influence  of  rarefaction  and  con- 
densation of  air  in  the  auditory  canal, 
Siegle  constructed  a  pneumatic  ear  spec- 
ulum, which  waa  improved  by  Eysell, 
and  which,  in  brief,  consists  of  a  specu- 
lum with  an  India-rubber  tube  for  rare- 
fying and  condensing  air  in  the  auditory 
canal.  By  means  of  the  pneumatic  ear 
speculum  various  changes  in  the  mem- 
brana tympani — e.  g.,  synechia,  relaxa- 
tion, atrophy — are  more  easily  recc^- 

Illumination  of  the  auditory  canal  and  the  membrana  tympani  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  concave  glass  mirror  having  a  hole  in  tlie  centre  with 
silver  mounting  and  a  wooden  handle  (see  Fig.  261).  If  one  does  not  wish 
to  hold  the  reflector  in  the  hand,  but  to  leave  the  latt«r  free,  a  mirror  with  a 
frontal  bandage  is  used  as  in  loryngo^opy  (see  §  101).  Ordinary  daylight 
or  an  artificiul  light  (gait,  petroleum  lamp,  etc.)  serves  for  illumiuation  of  the 
auditory  canal  and  the  tympanic  membrana  Direct  sunlight  is  to  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  too  blinding.  Drummond's  calcium  light  and  the  electric  light  may 
also  be  dispensed  with,  aa  well  as  complicated  illumi- 
nation apparatus — e.  g..  the  so-called  otoscope,  in  which 
ear  speculum  and  reflector  are  combined  in  one  instru- 
ment. 

The  Technique  of  Otoaoopy.— To  overcome  the  cur- 
vature of  the  auditory  canal,  the  auricle  is  first  drawn 
backward  and  upward,  less  frequently  directly  back- 
ward or  backward  and  downward,  depending  on  the 
curve  in  each  case.  While  the  auricle  is  tlius  held  with 
one  hand  the  ear  speculum  is  pushed  with  a  slight  rota- 
ting movement  and  (Ktinlessly  into  the  auditory  canal 
with  the  other  hand,  until  it  rests  firmly  of  itself.  The 
auriclf  and  speculum  are  then  held  with  one  hand,  tlie 
auricle  with  the  middle  and  ring  Angers  and  the  specu- 
lum with  thumb  and  forefinger.  The  other  hand  holds 
the  reflect<)r.  If  one  wishes  to  keep  one  hand — the 
right,  for  inalancc— free  for  operating,  the  reflector  with 
frontal  bandage  niiiy  be  used,  as  has  been  said.  < 
flcctor.  speculum,  and   imricle  may  be  held  with  tlie 

left  hand,  the  rtfllector  being  gras|>ed  with  thumb  and  forefinger,  the  ear 
speculuni  held  in  place  with  the  middle  finger  and  the  auricle  drawn  back- 
ward and  upward  with  the  remaining  Angers,  The  auricle  may  also  be  drawn 
backward  and  iij>ward  by  an  assistant  or  by  the  patient  himself. 

In  order  to  bo  able  to  demonstrate  the  niembrana  tympani  to  a  second  ob- 
server, Hinton  invented  his  demonstration  auriscope.  with  which  two  persons 
can  see  at  tlie  same  time.  It  is  simpler  tn  use  a  plane  mirror  with  sunlight, 
after  Lucae.     In  the  phnie  mirror  the  second  observer,  when  in  asuitable  po- 
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sition  turned  from  the  light,  sees  the  inverted  image  of  the  membrane.  A 
small  adjustable  plane  mirror  may  also  be  placed  in  the  ocular  end  of  the  ear 
speculum  and  the  illumination  of  the  membrane  then  be  accomplished  with 
an  ordinary  concave  mirror  (Griinfeld). 

Tlie  auditory  canal  has  frequently  to  be  irrigated  carefully  and  without 
strong  pressure  with  lukewarm  water  or,  better,  with  a  warm  three-quarters- 
of-one  per-cent  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then  carefully  dned  with  small 
pieces  of  sterilized  gauze  which  are  wound  about  a  pair  of  angular  forceps 
(Fig.  262).  Vertigo,  vomiting,  and  even  fainting  are 
easily  occasioned  by  rough  irrigation  of  the  auditory 
canal. 

The  normal  appearance  of  the  membrana  tympani, 
as  it  presents  itself  on  inspection,  is  as  follows :  Under 
illumination  with  reflected  daylight  it  has  a  pearl-gray 
colour,  while  by  artificial  light  it  has  a  more  reddish 
appearance.  The  border  of  the  membrane,  where  it  is 
attached  to  the  sulcus  tympani,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
more  or  less  broad  line.  In  the  upper  half  of  the  mem- 
brane one  sees  shining  through,  the  manubrium  of  the 
malleus  running  from  above  and  in  front  downward 
and  backward,  and  on  its  upper  end  the  processus  brevis 
is  visible  as  a  small  white  protuberance.  In  the  ante- 
rior lower  quadrant  of  the  membrane  the  so-called 

'*  cone  of  rays  "  is  perceptible,  the  apex  of  which  is  di-     ^'<*-  262.--Angular  for- 
,    ,  1.    1  ,  rm  •  <^F*  *^^  ^"**  external 

rected  toward  the  centre  of  the  membrane.    This  "  cone         auditory  meatus. 

of  rays  '^  is  conditioned  upon  the  curvature  and  upon 

the  inclination  of  the  membrane  to  the  axis  of  the  auditory  canal  (Wilde, 

Politzer). 

The  membrani  tympani  is  not  a  flat,  perfectly  level  membrane,  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  tension  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle,  is  externally  con- 
cave and  funnel-shaped,  the  greatest  concavity  being  at  about  its  centre 
(**  umbo  ").  The  anterior  lower  portion  is  externally  more  convex.  The 
membrane  does  not  stand  perpendicularly  but  obliquely  with  reference  to 
the  auditory  canal,  forming  with  the  lower  wall  of  the  latter  an  acute 
angle  and  with  the  upper  and  posterior  walls  an  obtuse  angle  of  about  140^ 
(Troltsch). 

The  normal  membrane  is  but  slightly  transparent.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  is  so  transparent  that  a  skilled  observer  sees,  under  good  illumina- 
tion, the  promontorium,  the  long  process  of  the  incus,  the  dark  spot  repre- 
senting the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  even  the  chorda  tympani. 

The  degree  of  convexity,  the  inclination,  colour,  and  transparency  of  the 
membrane,  are,  moreover,  very  different  in  different  individuals. 

It  requires  long  practice  before  one  can  make  a  satisfactory  examination 
or  rightly  interpret  what  one  has  seen. 

Of  other  methods  of  examining  the  ear,  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  especially  to  be  mentioned.  Special  credit  is  due  to  Cleland  and 
Deleau  for  the  introduction  of  catheterizaticm  into  practice. 

Catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.— By  catheterization  of  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  is  understood  the  introduction  of  a  bent  tube  of  silver  or  hard 
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India  rubber— the  Eustachian  catheter,  so  called  (see  Fig.  863) — through  the 
lower  meatus  of  the  nose  into  the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  tube  (see 
Fig.  264). 

The  Eustachian  catheter  is  grasped  like  a  writing  pen  so  that  the  curved, 
beaklike  end  is  directed  downward.  The  tip  of  the  noee  is  slightly  elevated 
with  the  left  hand,  and  the 
cathet«r  is  then  pushed  slowly 
and  carefully  along  the  floor 
of  the  nasal  cavity  from  the 
nostril  as  far  as  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall.  It  is  then 
drawn  somewhat  back  from 
this  wall  until  the  posterior 


Fio.  SU. — CathetcriBilioii  of  tbe  Eaatarbum  tube 


surface  of  the  soft  palate  is  felt  with  the  beak  of  the  catheter.  Tlie  beak, 
which  now  lies  behind  the  soft  palate,  is  then  turned  outward  and  upward 
for  from  a  quarter  to  three  eighths  of  s  circumference,  so  that  the  ring  upon 
the  handle  of  the  catheter  (see  Fig.  863)  is  directed  toward  the  outer  ranthus 
of  tlie  eye.  Swallowing  movements  assist  the  entrance  of  the  catheter  into 
the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube  (see  Fig.  264). 

Wtmt  are  the  indications  that  the  catheter  lies  properly  in  the  Eustachian 
tubef 

After  successful  catheterization  of  the  tube  the  ring  of  tbe  catheter,  as  has 
been  said,  must  be  directed  toward  the  outer  comer  of  the  eye  and  the  bmk 
of  the  catheter  is  hxcd  so  that  it  can  neither  be  turned  forward  or  backwani 
noriiny  further  in  an  upward  direction.  Speakingand  swallowing  should  nut 
be  interfered  with  by  the  catheter,  and  the  latter  moves  when  the  patient  swal- 
lows. Finally,  surgeon  and  patient  plainly  hear  in  the  tympanum  the  air 
blown  into  the  catheter  if  the  latter  is  in  proper  position. 

In  performing  catheterization  one  niust  especiiilly  see  to  it  that  the  cathe- 
ter docs  not  letive  the  floor  of  the  nasal  cavity  and  that  it  does  not  finally 
niakt-  its  way  iitto  Rusetimiiller's  fossa  instead  of  the  tube. 

In  exi-eptiuuul  cases,  whore  the  introduction  of  the  Eustachian  catheter 
ttu^>ugh  the  nose  is  imi>ossibIe,  catheterization  of  the  tube  may  be  undertaken 
from  witliiti  the  mouth. 

C'litlieteriziition  is  of  the  RTeafest  importance  from  a  diagnostic  and  thera- 
peutic stand]H>int.  It  makes  possible  one  of  the  most  important  metliods  of 
examining  the  organ  of  hearing — viz.,  auscultation  of  the  tympanum. 

In  auscultation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  use  is  made  of  an  India-rubber  tube 
ulMut  seventy  or  eighty  centimetres  long  and  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  mil- 
limetres in  diitmeter.  The  imiiIs  of  this  lube  are  introduced  into  the  auditory 
canal  of  the  physician  luid  of  the  patient 
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IiiJIatioii  of  the  Typaniun, — For  blowing  air  into  the  catheter  or  through 
the  Eustachiau  tube  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  the  so-called  air  douche,  a 
simple  India-rubber  bag,  is  best,  or  a  double  bag.  In  place  of  this  Iiand 
douche,  a  tread  bag  wbich  lies  upon  the  floor  may  be  used.  By  means  of  the 
India-rubber  bag  the  air  is  driven  into  the  tympanic  cavity  in  jerks.  For  a 
more  powerful  injection  of  air  or  for  a  constant  air  pressure  of  from  three 
tenths  to  four  tenths  atmospheres  witliin  the  middle  ear,  Schwartze  recom- 
mends tbe  compression  pump  after  Troltsch. 

The  tympanic  membrane  is  set  in  motion  by  the  air  douche  and  caused  to 
bulge  outward  in  the  direction  of  the  auditory  canal. 

We  will  speak  later  of  the  therapeutic  value  of  the  air  douche,  especially 
for  the  removal  of  secretions  in  diseases  of  tbe  middle  ear. 

The  crepitant  rales  which  are  heard  in  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  tjnn- 
panum  of  Uie  patient  in  connection  with  the  air  douche  are  very  different, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  disease.  Under  nonnal  conditions  a  bloW' 
ing  noise  is  heard  in  the  middle  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  friction  of  the  air 
against  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  the  tympanic  cavity.  In  case  of  catarrh  of 
the  middle  ear  one  hears  fine  rales  if  serous  fluid  is  present,  whereas  coarse 
rules  indicate  fluids  of  a  thicker  consisl«nce  in  the  tube  and  middle  ear.  and 
dry  crackling  rales  indicate  a  tough  exudative  coating  without  much  fluid, 
and  are  similar  to  the  friction  sounds  heard  in  dry  pleurisy.  In  case  of  per- 
foration of  the  tympanic  membrane  one  hears  chiefly  a  characteristic  sibilant 
or  hissing  rule — the  so-called  perforation  rale.  An  experienced  person  can 
usually  easily  distinguish  the  nearer  crepitant  rales 
in  the  tympanic  cavity  from  those  in  the  Eustachian 
tube,  which  are  more  remote. 

Vertigo,  nau-wa,  and  fainting  should  be  mentioned 
a.s  among  the  possible  contingencies  attending  cathe- 
terization or  the  air  douche.  In  case  of  pathological 
changes  in  the  tympanic  membrane  (atrophy,  thin- 
ning, softening),  it  may  be  perforated  by  too  strong 
pressure.  Traumatic  emphysema  of  the  pharynx  may 
result  from  air  becoming  forced  into  the  submucous 
cellular  tissue  after  injury  to  the  nmcous  membrane 
by  the  beak  of  the  catheter  or  from  ulceration.  This 
traumatic  emphysema  of  the  pliarj'nx  usually  disap- 
t>oars  in  a  few  days.  If  the  emphysema  extends  to  the 
entrance  to  the  larynx  and  causes  marked  discomfort. 
Schwartze  advises  tliat  the  tense  mucous  membrane  of 
the  pharynx  bo  superficially  opened  with  the  linger. 

Schwartze  mentions  two  deaths  from  cedema  of  the  glottis  or  fi-oni  com- 
pression of  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  in  emi>liysema  of  the  pharynx.  If 
necessary,  tracheotomy  should  be  performed. 

As  substitutes  for  catheterization  of  the  EuRtachian  tube  and  the  air  douche 
which  is  combined  with  it,  we  have  the  methods  of  Valsalva  and  Politzer. 

Valsalva's  method  consists  in  forced  expiration,  tlie  mouth  and  nose  being 
closed.  In  this  way  the  air  in  the  mi<ldle  ear  is  suddenly  condensed  and  the 
tynipanic  membrane  bulges  outward  in  the  direction  of  the  auditory  canal. 
In  case  of  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  exuded  material  may  be 
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Fio.  e«6.— rolilicr'a  inflation 


driven  from  the  tympanum  into  the  auditory  canal.     This  method  has,  in 

^ueral,  but  slight  practical  value. 

Politzer's  method,  on  the  other  hand,  is  widely  used.    It  consisbi  in  U-aft- 

ening  the  resistance  in  the  Eustachian  tube  by  the  act  of  swallowing,  and 
then  in  compressing  from  the  nose  the  air  in  the 
naso-pharyngeal  space  which  is  shut  off  by  the 
act  of  swallowing.  For  accomplishing  this,  use 
is  made  of  on  India-rubber  bag  with  a  tube  of 
the  same  material  which  is  provided  with  an  in- 
sertion piece  shaped  like  an  olive  or  an  accru 
and  made  of  bom  or  wood  (see  Fig,  266).  Tlu^ 
latter  is  introduced  into  the  nostril,  which  is 
then  pressed  air-tight  over  the  insertion  piece 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  While  the  jw- 
tient  swallows,  the  air  is  forced  with  the  riglit 
hand  out  of  the  bag  into  the  nasal  cavity  and 
on  into  the  Eustachian  tube.  In  place  of  the 
simple  India-rubber  bag.  double  ones  are  also  in 
use.  Pulitzer's  method  is  of  great  value  from  a 
therapeutic  standpoint.  It  ia  a  verj-  simple 
way  of  giving  air  douches. 

If  the  air  douche  meets  with  an  obstruction 
within  the  Eustactiian  tube  and  is  not  heard  st 
all  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  a  probe  sliould  be 
passed  into  the  tube  in  order  that  one  maj'  in- 
form himself  with  regard  to  its  pcrmcahilitr. 
Catgut  is  used  for  probing  the  tube,  or  laniinaria  bougies  which  swell  up. 

and  especially  black  bougies  of  the  same  material  as  the  English  uretbnil 

bongies.     The  latter  are  most  frequently  used  and  may  be  had  in  six  dif- 

For  therapeutic  purposes— e.  g.,  in  case  of  stenosis  of  the  tube— the  lami- 
naria  bougies  are  very  serviceable.  They  are  sterilized  in  a  solution  of  lai^ 
bolif  acid  before  use,  tJien  besmeared  with  glycerin  and  introduced. 

All  tliese  probes  are  introduced  through  the  Eustachian  catheter  lying  in 
the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  tube.  Under  nornisl  conditions  the  probe 
makes  its  way  ca.sily  a.s  far  as  the  isthmus  of  the  tube,  but  generally  meets 
with  an  obstruction  here  which  maybe  overcome  by  moving  it  backward 
and  forwiird  and  rotating  it.  so  that  it  cun  then  be  verj-  easily  introduce<I  as 
far  aa  Die  tympanic  o|>eiiing  of  the  tube.  It  niust  nut  be  pushed  beyond  this. 
The  probe  must  ulwuys  be  introducetl  very  gentlj'  and  cautiously,  to  prevent 
any  injury. 

In  case  of  obstructions  in  the  tube  fn>m  pattiological  conditions  the  probe 
should  not  be  forceil  in  at  a  single  trial,  but  should  be  introduced  at  iiitervaK 
and  the  attempt  mH<le  tu  push  it  gradually  and  cautiously  forward  to  the  tym- 
panic opening  of  the  tube. 

Posterior  rhiiiosc<i)>y,  which  has  been  more  particularly  described  in  J  39. 
pa^cs  Wfi-268,  is  in(lis))eniuble  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  ear.  By 
this  nietluMl  of  examination  various  dis<-ases  of  the  naso-pharynx,  especially 
in  the  neigh hourho<Hl  of  the  tube,  miiy  \ie  recognised. 
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Tests  of  the  Hearing  Power. — Finally,  tests  of  the  hearing  power  form 
one  of  the  methods  of  examining  the  ear.  Tlie  watch,  speech,  and  the 
tuning  fork  are  used  in  testing  the  hearing  i)ower  of.  patients.  Speecli  is 
most  commonly  employed  in  the  form  of  whispered  words.  The  other  ear 
is  of  course  to  be  closed.  A  striking  disproportion  is  often  observed  between 
the  distinctness  with  which  the  watch  and  whispered  words  are  he^rd — 
e.  g.,  whispering  is  heard  from  a  much  greater  distance  than  the  watch,  or 
the  reverse.  The  use  of  tuning  forks  for  testing  the  conduction  of  sound 
through  the  bones  of  the  head  (cranio-tympanic  conduction)  is  of  great 
diagnostic  importance.  After  the  tuning  fork  has  been  struck,  its  handle 
is  placed  upon  diiferent  parte  of  the  skull  and  the  patient's  perception  of 
the  tones  determined  for  each  ear.  The  tones  of  the  tuning  fork,  for  in- 
stance, are  heard  only  or  more  distinctly  in  the  ear  that  is  alone  or  more 
seriously  diseased,  in  case  of  defect  in  the  apparatus  for  conducting  sound. 
If,  in  case  of  deafness  on  one  side,  the  patient  hears  the  tones  of  the  tuning 
fork  transmitted  along  the  skull  only  in  the  sound  ear,  the  auditory  nerve 
—that  is,  the  perceptive  part  of  the  organ  of  hearing— is  diseased.  Complete 
deafness  in  one  ear,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  excitability  of  the  termi- 
nations of  the  auditory  nerve,  surely  existe  if,  for  example,  the  handle  of 
the  vibrating  tuning  fork  is  firmly  placed  in  the  auditory  canal  of  the  deaf 
ear  and  the  tone  is  heard  only  by  the  ear  of  the  other  side.  From  the  ex- 
amples that  have  been  given  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  cranio-tympanic  con- 
duction of  sound  by  means  of  the  tuning  fork  is,  under  certain  circumstances, 
of  great  diagnostic  value,  and  is  useful  in  detecting  simulation.  To  prove  the 
latter,  one  may  proceed  as  follows  :  In  case  of  professed  deafness  in  one  ear 
the  sound  ear  may  be  closed  with  cotton  or  with  the  finger  and  the  vibrating 
tuning  fork  then  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  patient's  head.  If  the  latter 
affirms  that  he  does  not  hear  the  tone  of  the  fork  at  all,  not  even  in  the  ear 
that  is  closed,  he  is  malingering.  Schwartze  gives  various  other  methods  for 
detecting  simulation — the  following,  for  example :  The  sound  ear  is  plugged 
with  cotton  or  with  the  finger,  and  if  the  patient  asserte  that  he  does  not  hear 
words  spoken  in  a  loud  or  only  moderately  loud  tone,  he  is  exaggerating  or 
feigning  his  deafness.  A  double  ear  trumpet  whose  conducting  tubes,  when 
applied  to  the  ears,  are  alternately  compressed  or  closed  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  patient,  is  also  efl'ective.  If  complete  deafness  in  both  ears  is 
feigned,  proof  of  simulation  is  often  difficult.  Schwartze  has  also  suggested 
several  methods  of  procedure  in  this  case,  especially  contiinied  observation, 
chloroform  narcosis,  intoxication,  addressing  the  patient  as  he  awakes  from 
sleep,  etc.  The  chief  thing  in  case  of  possible  simulation  is  always  a  careful 
examination  of  the  ear. 

Ear  Tnunpeta- Intelligent  deaf  persons  gradually  learn  better  and  better 
to  infer  the  word  from  the  movemente  of  the  lips  of  the  speaker.  To  aid 
those  who  hear  with  difliculty.  hearing  apparatus  and  ear  trumpete  are  in 
use.  Duncker's  ear  tube,  for  instance,  is  especially  serviceable.  Dr.  Aschen- 
dorf,  of  Wiesbaden,  constructed  an  ear  trumjiet  which  sits  firmly  in  the  audi- 
tory canal  and  which  Schwartze  has  described  in  the  Deutsche  Chirurgie, 
Lieferung  32,  page  409.  There  are  also  apparatus  for  correcting  an  unfavour- 
able position  of  the  auricle.  Many  deaf  persons  help  their  hearing  by  placing 
the  hand  behind  the  auricle  and  bending  it  somewhat  forward. 
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In  case  of  loss  of  the  auricle,  otoplasty  is  indicated,  or  artificial  ears  of 
papier-mache,  metal,  or  other  material  may  be  resorted  to.  If  the  conduction 
of  sound  is  interrupted  in  the  tympanum,  an  artificial  tympanic  membrane 
is  often  of  use  (see  §§  75,  76,  Diseases  of  the  Middle  Ear). 


§  72.  Malfonnationa^  Iiyiiriea^  and  Diseases  of  the  Anride. — ^We  have 
already  become  acquainted  in  part  with  disturbances  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  auricle  in  our  study  of  Malformations  of  the  Face  (see  §  25, 
page  183).     They  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  no  surgical  importance. 

I  mention  briefly  here,  in  addition,  absence  of  the  auricle  on  one 
or  both  sides,  partial  defects  in  the  same,  congenital  smallness  (microty) 
and  the  opposite,  abnoniially  large  ears  (macroty),  which  are  occasion- 
ally observed  in  idiots.  Double  auricles  have  been  repeatedly  observed. 
Langer  and  Wilde,  for  instance,  verified  cases  of  four  auricles.  In 
Wilde's  case  two  were  in  normal  position  and  two  were  situated  lower 
down  on  the  neck.  We  mentioned  on  page  189  auricular  appendages 
consisting  of  skin,  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  cartilage,  situated 
in  front  of  the  tragus,  for  instance,  on  the  lobule  of  the  ear  or  on 
the  neck. 

Stenosis  and  atresia  of  the  anditory  canal  are  often  combined  with 
branchial  fistula  of  the  neck,  cleft  palate,  and  semilateral  atrophy  of 
the  face,  and  are  conditioned  upon  disturbances  attending  the  closure 
of  the  first  branchial  cleft. 

Congenital  fistula  of  the  ear  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  residuum  of  the 
first  l)ranchial  cleft.  The  fistula  lies,  for  the  most  part^  in  front  of  the 
ear  above  the  tragus,  or  in  the  lobule.  It  is  often  bilateral  and  com- 
bined with  fistula?  of  the  neck.  A  congenital  fistula  of  the  ear  Bome- 
times  coninmnieates  with  the  middle  ear  or  the  pharynx. 

The  treatment  of  the  malformations  that  have  been  mentioned  is 
very  varied.  Some  of  them — such  as  the  fistulsB,  for  example — require 
no  special  treatment. 

In  ease  of  hypertrophy  of  the  auricle,  cuneiform  pieces  may  be 
excised.  Auricular  api)endages  should  also  be  extirpated  if  they  occa- 
sion (leforniity.  If  the  ears  stand  out  noticeably  from  the  head,  the 
application  of  tin  elastic  pad  is  to  be  recommended,  or  excision  of  a 
fairly  long  elliptical  strip  of  skin  along  the  insertion  of  the  auricle  with 
6ul)se(pient  suture.  In  ease  of  rigid  cartilage,  an  elliptical  piece  of  the 
same  must  be  removed  at  the  same  time. 

In  congenital  or  acquired  defects,  or  complete  absence  of  the  auri- 
cle, the  attempt  may  he  made  to  overcome  the  partial  or  total  defect 
by  means  of  a  plastic  openition. 

Otoplasty. — The  results  of  otoplasty  are  as  yet  altogether  unsatisfac- 
tory, \vhich  is  easy  to  understimd,  in  consideration  of  the  complicated 
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structure  of  the  auricle.  The  new  ear,  which  may  be  made  by  raising 
a  flap  of  the  skin  lying  behind  the  ear,  always  remains  a  shapeless  lump 
of  flesh.  Kuhnt  secured  a  good  result  in  one  case  by  the  following 
method :  He  marked  out  a  large  flap  shaped  Uke  the  auricle,  which 
included  the  remains  of  the  cartilaginous  auditory  canal,  and  separated 
it  from  the  skull  down  to  the  periosteum.  He  then  cut  two  peduncu- 
lated tongue-shaped  flaps,  one  from  the  cheek  above  and  the  other 
from  the  neck  region  below,  which  were  turned  down  into  the  defect 
made  by  raising  the  flap  that  formed  the  ear  in  such  a  way  that  their 
epidermic  surfaces  were  opposite  the  wound  surface  of  the  new  auri- 
cle. The  rest  of  the  skull  wound  was  covered  by  skin-grafting.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  ear  was  afterward  covered  with  a  flap  from 
the  upper  arm,  by  which  means  it  acquired  suflScient  thickness  and 
more  support. 

Artificial  ears  of  papier-mache  or  metal  are  often  preferable  to  oto- 
plasty, or  the  defect  is  concealed  if  possible  by  some  method  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair.  Single  poi*tions  of  the  ear,  on  the  contrary — the  upper 
part,  for  instance,  the  border  and  lobule — can  be  well  replaced  by  flaps 
taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity.  After  the  flap  has  healed  in  place 
the  pedicle  is  detached  and  the  flap  is  then  modelled  by  the  excision  of 
portions  of  skin  and  suture. 

Injuries. — O^nng  to  the  exposed  position  of  the  auricle,  injuries  are 
not  infrequent,  especially  those  arising  from  cuts,  stabs,  punctures, 
shooting,  and  biting.  Punctures  arise  most  frecjuently  from  the  use 
of  earrings.  Death  even  has  occurred  from  gangrene  of  tlie  ear  and 
trismus  (Hufeland  and  Altschul).  Cicatricial  keloid  not  infrequently 
results  from  suclf  punctures  in  the  lobule.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
cleft  by  tearing  earrings  out.  This  is  easily  remedied  by  freshening 
and  suturing  the  edges  of  the  cleft. 

Partial  detachments  of  the  auricle  generally  heal  very  well  if  care- 
fully sutured  with  antiseptic  precautions. 

If  the  auricle  is  entirely  lost,  otoplasty  (see  above)  may  be  per- 
formed in  suitable  cases,  or  artificial  ears  of  papier-mache  or  metal  may 
be  used,  if  the  defect  can  not  be  hidden  ])y  arrangement  of  the  hair. 

The  cicatricial  contractions  that  sometimes  occur  after  burning  the 
ear  are  best  prevented  by  transplantation  of  skin. 

Subcutaneous  injuries  or  contusions  of  the  ear,  arise  from  pulling 
upon  the  ear,  kicks,  blows,  etc.,  and  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
effusion  of  blood,  which,  as  a  rule,  gnwlually  disappears. 

Fractures  of  the  elastic  ear  cartilage  are,  according  to  Schvvartze,  rare. 

The  othsematoma  (hsematoma)  of  the  ear  is  of  special  interest.     The 

effusion  of  blood  lies  between  the  perichondrium  and  the  cartilage, 
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most  frequently  in  the  concavity  of  the  auricle.  Othaematoma  is  ob- 
served most  often  in  the  insane,  especially  in  cases  of  paralytic  demen- 
tia, but  it  also  occurs  in  healthy  individuals.  There  is  not  always  a 
preceding  traumatism.  In  cases  that  are  not  traumatic,  it  is  caused  by 
a  degeneration  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear,  with  softening  and  liquefac- 
tion of  the  ground  substance,  and  with  secondary  hsemorrhage.  Simi- 
lar blood  effusions  occur  also  in  the  naaal  cartilage  (nasal  hsematoma). 
The  effusion  of  blood  is  gradually  absorbed,  and  this  is  often  attended 
by  its  calcification.     Inflammation  and  suppuration  seldom  occur. 

Schwartze  recommends,  in  accordance  with  W.  Meyer's  suggestion, 
the  use  of  bandages  that  exert  pressure,  and  massage,  in  cases  of  otli- 
fiematoma,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  absorption,  and  so  far  as  possible 
to  avoid  deformity  of  the  auricle.  If  necessary,  the  effusion  may  be 
removed  by  aseptic  incision,  with  subsequent  aseptic  dressing. 

Inflammations  of  the  Auride  are  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  other 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Acute  and  chronic  eczema  is  some- 
what common,  especially  in  children  with  otorrhoea.  In  very  chronic 
cases  these  eczemata  lead  to  hypertrophy  and  deformity  of  the  auricle, 
and  sometimes  involve  the  auditory  canal,  so  that — very  rarely  indeed, 
to  be  sure — erosion  and  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  occur. 

The  treatment  of  eczema  of  the  auricle  is  the  same  as  for  ordinary 
eczema  of  the  skin — viz.,  unguentum  diachylon  and  powdering  with 
amylum  arid  zinc  oxide  (equal  parts,  or  5  to  1).  Any  crusts  that  may 
be  present  should  be  softened  beforehand  with  olive  oil  and  lukewarm 
water.  The  more  the  eczema  is  protected  from  moisture  the  more 
quickly  it  heals.  Oleum  rusci  also  and  occasional  cauterization  with 
nitrate  of  silver  in  solid  fonn  or  in  solution  are  advantageous. 

Eczema  of  the  auditory  canal  is  also  treated  with  unguentum 
diachylon  or  salicylic  ointment.  Dusting  powders  are  to  be  avoided 
in  case  otorrhoea  exists,  as  they  cause  retention  of  pus  in  the  tym- 
panic cavity. 

In  every  case  of  eczema  the  otorrhoea  must  be  treated  according  to 
general  rules  (see  §  76,  pages  464,  465  ff..  Diseases  of  the  Tympanic 
Cavity). 

Phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  auricle  occur  especially  after 
traumatism.  They  seldom  terminate  in  gangrene.  The  treatment  fol- 
lows general  rules — ice  externally,  incisions,  etc.  In  the  application  of 
ice,  the  auditory  canal  is  to  be  carefully  closed  with  cotton,  as  otlier- 
wise  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  may  easily  occur. 

Acute  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  perichondrium  sometimes 
leads  to  exfoliation  of  the  cartilage ;  not  extensively,  however,  as  a  rule, 
so  that  disfiguration  of  the  auricle  does  not  result.     Chronic  periehon- 
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dritis  is  sometimes  tubercular.  Primary,  acute,  and  chronic  forms  of 
perichondritis  are  characterized  by  swelling  of  the  auricle,  with  only 
slight  involvement  of  the  skin. 

The  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  perichondritis  conforms  to 
general  principles.  Ice,  for  example,  is  used  in  acute  perichondritis, 
and  warm  poultices  in  the  chronic  form.  In  case  of  fluctuation,  or 
even  earlier,  an  incision  should  be  made,  and  in  case  of  tuberculosis  the 
sharp  spoon  is  used. 

Inflanuuation  sometimes  results  from  freezing  the  auricle,  which 
often  continues  during  one's  whole  life,  being  especially  noticeable 
during  the  change  from  cold  to  warm  weather.  In  a  warm  room  or  in 
summer  there  is  itching,  with  the  formation  of  nodules  and  hyperaemia, 
going  on  to  the  formation  of  vesicles  and  ulcers.  For  these  inflamma- 
tions after  frostbite,  tincture  of  iodine,  solution  of  gutta-percha  in 
chloroform,  and  injection  of  ergotine  or  absolute  alcohol  are  to  be  rec- 
onmiended.     Ulcers  are  treated  according  to  general  rules. 

Neuroses  of  the  auricle  are  very  rare,  according  to  Romberg  and  Schwartze. 
Isolated  spastic  co]\tractions  of  the  auricle  have  been  observed,  the  other 
[Kirts  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  not  participating.  In  such  cases  both  ears 
are  drawn  up  and  down  with  great  rapidity  for  from  live  to  ten  minutes. 
Wolff  saw  tonic  spasm  of  the  auricle  in  which  it  was  bent  backward.  Neu- 
ralgia, itching,  and  anassthesia  have  been  observed — e.  g.,  in  deafness  due  to 
a  central  cause. 

Tumours  of  the  Auricle. — Fibromata  occur  on  the  auricle  especially 
in  the  form  of  cicatricial  keloids  in  connection  with  punctures  of  the 
lobule.  Chondromata,  lipomata,  myxomata,  and  sarcomata  have  been 
very  seldom  seen,  angeiomata  somewhat  oftener.  Cirsoid  aneurism  also 
occurs  on  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  and  such  patients  are  tor- 
mented by  sounds  in  the  ear.  Epitheliomata  of  a  nodular  or  ulcerat- 
ing form  are  not  uncommon. 

Among  cystic  tumours  of  the  auricle,  the  dermoid  cysts  filled  with 
epidermis  and  hair,  which  arise  from  an  invei-sion  of  embryonic  skin, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  They  are  caused  by  disturbances  of  develop- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  branchial  ar(*h.  Their  favourite  place 
IB  in  front  of  the  ear,  in  the  temporal  region,  or  behind  the  ear.  Re- 
tention tumours  or  cysts  are  also  to  be  mentioned,  especially  those  of 
the  sebaceous  glands  (atheromata),  w^hich  are  fairly  common.  Gum- 
mata  also  have  been  occasionally  seen  on  the  auricle. 

The  removal  of  tumours  of  the  auricle  conforms  to  general  rules. 
In  case  of  angeioma,  repeated  punctures  with  Paquelin's  thermo-cau- 
tery  are  to  be  recommended,  with  ligation  of  the  aflferent  vessel  if 
necessary.     The  surest  step  is  always  extirpation  of  the  angeioma  if  it 
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is  possible.  The  same  course  is  to  be  pursued  in  case  of  cirsoid  aneu- 
rism, together  with  ligation  of  the  afferent  vessel,  or  of  all  the  branches 
supplying  this  area. 

§  73.  Malfonnationfl)  Iiyiiriefl^  and  Diseases  of  the  External  Auditory 
CanaL — Among  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  I  will  mention  especially  congenital  atresia,  which  is  usually 
combined  with  malformation  of  the  auricle  and  tympanic  cavity.  In 
congenital  atresia  either  a  blind  cartilaginous  auditory  canal,  closed  by 
a  membrane  or  bone,  is  found,  or  instead  of  the  auditory  canal  there  is 
a  compact  mass  of  bone  which  frequently  has  a  depression  in  the  place 
of  the  external  opening.  In  a  third  class  of  cases  the  auditory  canal 
is  obliterated  by  an  abnormal  growth  of  the  soft  parts. 

It  may  also  happen  that  there  is  only  an  apparent  obUteration  of 
the  auditory  canal,  inasmuch  as  a  small  canal  leads  from  the  latter  to 
the  tympanic  membrane ;  or,  finally,  there  is  only  a  narrowing  of  the 
auditory  canal,  caused  by  a  projecting  membrane  in  the  form  of  a  ring 
or  partition.  Those  cases  only  admit  of  operative  treatment  in  which 
the  auditory  canal  is  closed  by  a  growth  of  skin  from  both  sides.  In 
such  cases  the  skin  is  either  excised  in  a  circular  form  or  simply  divided 
and  laminaria  inserted.  In  case  of  stenosis  of  the  canal,  dilatation 
should  be  carefully  undertaken. 

Injuries  of  the  auditory  canal  are  as  a  rule  without  danger,  provided 
the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  internal  parts  of  the  organ  of  bearing 
are  not  harmed.  Serious  complications  are,  however,  possible  even 
after  injury  to  the  auditory  canal  alone,  especially  celluUtis,  periostitis, 
secondary  disease  of  the  mastoid  process,  and,  in  exceptional  cases, 
death  from  suppurative  meningitis. 

Fracture8  of  the  bony  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  are  most  fre- 
quent in  the  anterior  portion,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  or  a  fall  upon 
the  chin,  and  are  combined  with  fracture  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
temporal  bone.  In  case  of  the  action  of  great  violence  the  condyloid 
process  of  the  inferior  maxilla  may  be  displaced  into  the  middle  fossa 
of  the  skull.  Fractures  of  the  upper  and  posterior  walls  of  the  auditory 
canal  are  not  infrequent  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
If,  in  such  fractures,  the  dura  is  torn,  as  is  usually  the  case,  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  and  even  brain  substance  escapes  from  the  ear.  If  blood 
flows  from  the  ear,  a  careful  examination  of  the  auditory  canal  should 
always  be  made  with  reference  to  the  presence  of  a  fracture.  If  the 
skin  lining  the  auditory  canal  is  not  broken  in  connection  with  the 
fracture,  bleeding  may  not  occur. 

For  a  more  detailed  description  of  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
the  reader  is  referred  to  §  9,  page  56  flE.     See  also  §  4:6,  pages  309,  310. 
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The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  auditory  canal  is  conducted  accord- 
ing to  antiseptic  rules,  in  order  to  avoid  secondary  progressive  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration.  Boric-acid  powder,  iodoform,  and  sterile 
cotton  may  be  inserted  into  tlie  canal.  With  reference  to  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies,  see  §  74,  page  63.  The  treatment  of  fractures  of 
tlie  bony  auditory,  canal  has  already  been  given  in  connection  with 
fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull  (page  G3),  and  in  connection  with 
injuries  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  (pages  269,  270). 

Among  inflammatory  processes  in  the  auditory  canal  the  furuncle  is 
the  most  common.  It  is  found  especially  on  the  anterior  and  inferior 
walls  of  the  cartilaginous  canal,  and  is  characterized  by  a  circumscribed 
and  very  painful  swelling.  The  auditory  canal  is  sometimes  so  con- 
tracted that  the  recognition  of  the  furuncle  is  diflScult  for  the  inexperi- 
enced observer,  and  it  is  easily  mistaken  for  secondary  abscess  of  the 
auditory  canal,  following  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear.  After  open- 
ing the  furuncle,  or  after  spontaneous  escape  of  the  pus,  the  pain  usu- 
ally disappears  at  once.  Their  course  is  sometimes  prolonged  and  very 
painful,  inasmuch  as  one  furuncle  follows  another. 

Simultaneous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  frequently  ac- 
companies a  furuncle  of  the  external  auditory  canal. 

Extensive  phlegmonous  inflammation,  and  even  fatal  thrombo-phle- 
bitis  and  pyaemia,  have  been  observed,  in  rare  cases,  to  follow  a  furun- 
cle. The  treatment  of  a  furuncle  of  the  external  auditory  canal  is  by 
prompt  incision,  especially  if  the  pain  and  swelling  are  severe.  After 
incision  the  pain  soon  ceases.  Wet  dressings  are  also  serviceable,  and 
the  auditory  canal  may  be  plugged  with  cotton  and  vaseline  or  boric 
acid,  bismuth,  or  oxide  of  zinc.  Poultices  are  to  be  discarded.  Irriga- 
tion with  a  lukewarm  solution  of  boric  acid  must  be  done  only  with 
care.  In  case  of  chronic,  recurring  furunculosis,  Schwartze  recom- 
mends bathing  the  ear  with  a  lukewarm  one-per-cent  solution  of 
potassium  sulphate  once  or  twice  daily,  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time, 
during  the  absence  of  acute  symptoms. 

Cholewa  recommends  the  introduction  of  pieces  of  cotton  soaked  in 
a  twenty-per-cent  solution  of  menthol  in  cases  of  furunculosis  of  the 
external  auditory  canal.     They  should  exert  only  sUght  pressure. 

When  the  furuncle  is  deeply  seated,  and  treatment  by  incision  is 
difiicult,  Grosch  recommends  dropping  acetate  of  aluminium,  diluted 
four  times,  into  the  auditory  canal.  The  latter  is  filled  with  the  solu- 
tion every  hour  and  plugged  with  cotton. 

In  case  of  stricture  of  the  auditory  canal  after  healing  of  the  inci- 
sions, the  introduction  of  small  cylindrical  sponges  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. 
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Diffuse  inflammations  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  from  a  superfi- 
cial erythema  to  the  deep-seated  phlegmon  (otitis  externa  phlegmonosa), 
with  suppurative  periostitis,  not  infrequently  follow  injuries  which  are 
not  treated  antiseptically.  Sometimes  we  have  to  do  with  a  genuine 
erysipelas.  According  to  the  location  and  the  degree  of  the  inflam- 
mation, hyperemia  and  swelling  of  the  external  auditory  canal  take 
place,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  that  the  membrana  tympani  is 
no  longer  visible,  and  one  can  determine  nothing  regarding  its  condition 
and  that  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  subjective  symptoms  consist  of 
pain,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  impairment  of  hearing,  varying  according  to 
the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  infliammation.  The  inflammation 
often  gradually  subsides  without  suppuration.  If  suppuration  occurs, 
rapid  recovery  usually  follows.  There  are,  however,  very  malignant 
cases  of  deep,  rapidly  spreading  phlegmon,  followed,  it  may  be,  by 
gangrene,  and  death  from  sepsis,  meningitis,  and  purulent  sinus  throm- 
bosis. As  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  is  wanting  in  the  osseous  audi- 
tory canal,  the  inflammation  is  here  essentially  a  periostitis  which  may 
extend  to  the  bone  and  the  mastoid  process  and  lead  to  necrosis. 

Perichondritis  of  the  cartilaginous  auditory  canal  corresponds  to 
periostitis  of  the  osseous  auditory  canal.  Suppurative  forms,  with 
necrosis  of  the  cartilage,  occur  here  also,  and  sometimes  run  a  very 
chronic  course. 

Suppurative  inflammations  of  the  external  auditory  canal  some- 
times lead  to  the  formation  of  polypous  proliferations  of  granula- 
tion tissue,  and  by  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  the  middle 
ear  becomes  involved.  Treatment  must  therefore  be  prompt  and 
energetic. 

The  prognosis  of  diffuse  inflammations  of  the  external  auditory 
canal  is,  in  general,  favourable,  death  from  meningitis  or  sinus  throm- 
bosis occurring  only  as  a  rare  exception. 

In  mild  cases  special  treatment  is  unnecessary.  For  alleviating 
pain,  leeches  may  be  applied  in  front  of  the  tragus,  and  internally  mor- 
phine in  small  quantities  every  hour.  In  case  of  severe  inflammation, 
including  phlegmon,  periostitis,  or  perichondritis,  incisions  must  be 
made  as  early  as  possible,  even  before  suppuration  begins,  and  use  then 
made  of  antiseptics  for  irrigating  the  auditory  canal — e.  g.,  three-per- 
cent boric  acid,  1-to-lOO  carbolic  acid,  or  l-to-5,0()0  bichloride.  The  ear 
is  packed  with  al)sorl)ent  iodoform  gauze.  Too  abundant  use  of  pow- 
ders in  the  auditory  canal  is  to  be  avoided  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  retention  of  pus.  Any  secondary  conditions  are  to  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  general  rules.  Polypous  proliferations  of  granulation 
tissue  are  to  be  removed  with  Wilde's  snare,  and  the  pedicle  of  the 
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granuloma  may  be  cauterized  with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick.  Stric- 
tures are  dilated  by  means  of  cylindrical  compressed  sponges  to  which 
a  loop  of  thread  is  attached. 

Ulcers  of  the  auditory  canal  result  from  superficial  erosions,  from  suppu- 
ration with  sloughingf  or  from  eczema.  Deep  ulcers  occur  in  connection 
with  carcinoma,  syphilis,  diphtheria,  and  tubercular  disease  of  the  soft  parts 
and  the  bone.  Diphtheritic  ulcers  of  the  auditory  canal  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  connection  with  diphtheria  of  the  throat,  but  may  also  appear 
independently  if  from  any  cause  a  circumscribed  area  has  oeen  denuded  of 
its  epidermis. 

After  the  healing  of  deep  ulcers  of  the  auditory  canal,  cicatricial  contrac- 
tions and  adhesions  occur. 

The  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  auditory  canal  is  directed  against  their 
cause.  Superficial  ulcers  from  erosion  heal  rapidly  by  cauterization  with  the 
nitrate-of -silver  stick,  painting  with  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  solution,  and  the 
insertion  of  iodoform  gauze  or  cotton  moistened  in  lead  water.  Deeper  tuber- 
cular ulcers  should  bo  thoroughly  scraped  with  a  sharp  spoon.  Syphilitic 
ulcers  may  be  healed  by  energetic  cauterization  with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick 
and  general  antisyphilitic  treatment  (inunctions,  mercury  hypodermically, 
iodide  of  potassium  ;  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84).  For  diphtheria  of  the 
auditory  canal,  Gottstein  recommended  as  a  means  of  loosening  the  mem- 
brane bathing  the  ear  with  limewater  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time  and  irri- 
gating it  with  one-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  and,  finally,  insufflating 
iodoform,  boric  acid,  or  salicylic  acid. 

Carcinomatous  ulcers  should  be  extirpated  as  soon  as  possible  (see  page 
458,  New  Gn)wths). 

In  consequence  of  abundant  secretion  of  the  sweat  glands  and  sebaceous 
glands  of  the  auditory  canal,  the  condition  known  as  impacted  cerumen  may 
occur.  The  mass  consists  of  the  secretion  of  these  glands,  epidermis  cells, 
small  hairs,  and  cholesterine  crjTstals.  A  foreign  body  whicli  has  entered 
the  auditory  canal  sometimes  forms  the  nucleus.  Many  |)ersons  have  a  tend- 
ency to  the  formation  of  these  imi>acted  ma.sses  of  cerumen  and  are  fre- 
quently obliged  to  have  them  removed.  They  fill  the  auditory  canal  moi*e  or 
less  completely,  but  usually  lead  to  no  secondary  conditions  other  than  that 
the  patients  hear  with  diflSculty,  and  frequently  sufl'er  fi-om  tinnitus  aurium, 
a  feeling  of  heaviness  in  the  head,  and  vertigo.  The  skin  of  the  auditory 
canal  sometimes  undergoes  a  softening  prtK^ess,  and  secondary  infiammation 
may  ensue.  Atrophy  and  erosion  of  the  tympanic  membrane  occasionally 
occur  as  a  result  of  these  impacted  masses,  and  the  membrane  may  become 
adherent  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

There  also  occur  in  the  auditory  canal,  in  exceptional  cases,  concretions 
made  up  of  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  similar  to  rhinoliths. 

The  diagnosis  of  impacted  cerumen  in  the  auditory  canal  is  easy.  One 
finds  upon  examinaticm,  tyjiical  masses,  for  the  most  part  black  or  blackish- 
brown,  by  which  the  tympanic  membrane  is  usually  completely  hidden. 
The  plugs  sometimes  protrude  so  far  that  they  are  seen  without  an  ear  si>ecu- 
lum  by  simply  drawing  the  auricle  backward  and  upward.  They  may  possi- 
bly, however,  be  confounded  with  blood-clots  and  inspissated  pus. 
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The  treatment  consists  in  removal  of  the  masses  by  irrigating  the  canal 
with  lukewarm  water.  If  the  masses  adhere  very  firmly,  softening  solutions 
are  dropped  in  (carbonate  of  potash  1  to  60  or  1  to  30,  caustic  potash  or  caustic 
soda  1  to  120)  and  the  auditory  canal  is  again  irrigated  with  lukewarm  water. 
These  irritating  solutions  must  not  be  allowed  to  act  too  long  for  fear  that 
they  may  gain  access  to  the  tympanic  cavity  through  a  possible  defect  in  the 
tympanic  membrane,  and  so  occasion  inflammation.  They  cause  the  masses 
to  swell,  and  the  discomfort  is  thus  temporarily  increased,  only  to  disappear 
entirely,  as  a  rule,  after  the  plugs  have  been  removed.  If  this  relief  is  not 
affordcKi  there  exists,  not  infrequently,  some  complication  in  the  tympanic 
membrane,  the  middle  ear,  or  the  nerve  apparatus  of  the  ear. 

Hew  Growths  in  the  Auditory  CanaL — Among  new  fonnationB  in 
the  auditory  canal,  polypous  growths  are  common  either  in  the  fonn 
of  granulomata  or  papillomata  (warts).  Granulomata,  or  so-called 
polyps  of  the  auditory  canal,  are  usually  combined  with  polyps  of  the 
tympanic  cavity,  and  are  a  frequent  result,  as  is  well  known,  of 
chronic  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear.  In  rare  cases,  enchondro- 
mata,  angeiomata,  sarcomata,  atheromata,  and  e^rciuomata  occur  in  the 
auditory  canal.  Broad  syphilitic  condylomata  are  also  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  auditory  canal,  accompanied  by  inflammatory  symptoms 
and  severe  pain.  The  occurrence  of  primary  cholesteatomata  of  the 
auditory  canal  is  doubtful,  according  to  Schwartze.  They  originate, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  tympanic  cavity  or  the  mastoid  antrum. 
Exostoses  are  the  most  common  tumours,  and  are  found  especially 
on  the  posterior  upper  wall  at  the  beginning  of  the  bony  auditory 
canal,  or  just  in  front  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  auditory  canal  conforms  to  general 
surgical  principles.  Their  removal  is  especially  indicated  when  real 
discomfort  exists,  or  the  auditory  canal  is  filled  by  the  neoplasm,  or  if, 
in  case  of  suppuration  in  the  middle  ear,  retention  of  pus  is  tlireatened. 
In  the  latter  case  they  should  be  removed  without  delay.  Polyps  of 
the  auditory  canal,  which  are  so  common  in  connection  with  suppura- 
tion of  the  middle  ear,  aside  from  operative  removal  by  means  of  a 
polyp  snare,  may  also  be  gradually  removed,  by  the  use  of  arsenious 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  paste  (Whittelt).  Exostoses  are  best  removed  by 
means  of  a  chisel,  ^vith  detachment  of  the  auricle  and  cartilaginous 
auditory  canal  from  behind,  if  necessiiry,  the  same  being  reflected  for- 
ward. A  very  fine  gonge  is  used,  which,  if  circumstances  require,  may 
be  bent  or  provided  with  a  handle  which  diverges  at  an  ac^ute  angle. 

§  74.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Auditory  Canal  and  in  the  Tympanic 
Cavity. — Foreign  bodies  are  not  infrequently  found  in  the  ear,  and  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  here  consider  together  foreign  bodies  in 
the  auditory  canal  and  in  the  tympanic  cavity. 
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These  bodies  are  found  especially  in  the  auditory  canal  of  children, 
and  they  may,  particularly  as  a  result  of  careless  attempts  at  extraction, 
gain  access  to  the  tympanic  cavity  after  perforation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane.  They  may  also  pass  through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the 
tympanum.  The  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  tympanic  cavity  is 
always  to  be  regarded  as  a  serious  matter,  as  severe  inflammation  may 
result.  Such  a  body  sometimes  remains  here  a  long  time  without  inju- 
rious effects,  but  this  is  exceptional.  It  is,  however,  not  at  all  a  rare 
occurrence  for  these  bodies  to  remain  for  years  in  the  auditory  canal 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  patient.  Sehwartze  removed  the  head 
of  a  lead  pencil  from  the  auditory  canal  which  had  lain  there  ten 
years,  and  I  removed  a  bead  which  had  been  introduced  into  the  ear 
eight  years  before.  In  exceptional  cases  severe  symptoms  result — 
e.  g.,  neuroses  and  epilepsy. 

The  foreign  bodies  most  frequently  found  are  beans,  peas,  pebbles, 
beads,  bits  of  wood,  etc.  Forms  of  animal  life  also,  especially  living 
and  dead  insects  as  well  as  the  larvae  of  flies,  are  occasionally  found  in 
the  ear.  Of  living  things,  the  flea  is  most  often  found,  which  is  said  to 
produce  a  great  noise  by  jumping  upon  the  tympanic  membrane.  The 
larvflB  of  flies  are  occasionally  found  in  great  numbers  in  connection 
with  offensive  suppuration  of  the  ear  in  children,  and  occasion  severe 
pain,  and  not  infrequently  delirium. 

Among  vegetable  parasites  mould  fungi  are  especially  to  be  men- 
tioned. This  so-called  otomycosis  often  gives  rise  to  very  obstinate 
inflammations  of  the  auditory  canal,  the  tympanic  membrane,  and,  it 
may  be,  of  the  middle  ear.    It  is  also  attended  with  unbearable  itching. 

Owing  to  the  growth  of  mould  fungi  (otomycosis)  patchlike  colonies 
are  usually  observed  in  the  form  of  light-  or  dark-coloured  aggrega- 
tions, especially  on  the  tympanic  membrane.  Dark-red  fungous 
growths  also  occur  (otomyces  purpureus).  A  microscopic  examination 
of  the  coating  is  usually  necessary,  however,  to  make  sure  the  diagnosis. 

The  diagnosis  of  foreign  bodies  is  easy  for  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  examination  of  the  ear  except  when  the  body  is  hidden  by 
an  extravasation  of  blood  or  swelling  of  the  auditory  canal,  or  when 
the  same  has  been  driven,  in  consequence  of  careless  attempts  at 
extraction,  into  the  tympanic  cavity  after  perforation  of  the  tympanic 
membrana 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in  removal  of  the  foreign 
body  by  syringing  the  canal  with  lukewarm  water.  A  warning  should 
be  given  against  extraction  with  instruments,  inasmuch  as  the  object  is 
not  usually  accomplished  in  this  way,  and  especially  because  the  con- 
dition of  things  is  often  made  worse.     Injuries  to  the  tympanic  mem- 
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brane  and  the  internal  ear,  suppuration,  and  even  meningitis  and 
abscess  of  the  brain,  have  not  infrequently  been  caused  by  the  use 
of  instruments. 

If  syringing  with  lukewarm  water  is  not  successful  in  removing 
the  body,  extraction  with  instruments  must  be  resorted  to,  but  great 
caution  is  necessary.  Only  instruments  of  such  a  kind  should  be  used 
as  can  be  passed  behind  the  foreign  body — e.  g.,  a  curette,  a  small  blunt 
hook,  a  Wilde's  snare,  a  loop  of  silver  wire,  or  small  forceps.  Straight 
forceps,  which  can  not  be  properly  opened  to  seize  the  body,  are  use- 
less. Swollen  beans  or  peas  may  be  advantageously  broken  up  into 
pieces  and  then  syringed  out.  If  the  attempts  at  extraction  do  not 
succeed,  and  inflammation  already  exists,  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the 
swelling  and  inflammation  are  reduced.  Should  fever,  headache,  and 
delirium — symptoms,  in  short,  of  threatening  brain  trouble — appear, 
operation  must  immediately  be  resorted  to.  Schwartze  recommends 
detaching  the  auricle  by  a  curved  incision  behind  the  same,  close  to  its 
insertion,  and  entering  the  auditory  canal  near  the  junction  of  its  car- 
tilaginous and  bony  portions.  Extraction  of  the  foreign  substance  is 
then,  as  a  rule,  easily  accomplished  by  means  of  a  bent  dressing  forceps, 
a  sharp  spoon,  or  other  leverlike  instrument. 

If  the  body  is  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  syringing  is  usually  of  no  use, 
and  removal  is  then  best  accomplished  by  the  air  douche  (see  above, 
page  447),  or  by  injection  of  water  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  by 
operation.  Operative  measures  consist  in  detacliing  the  auricle  widi 
or  without  extirpation  of  the  membranous  lining  of  the  posterior  bony 
wall  of  the  auditory  canal,  or  with  chiselling  away  of  this  wall,  opening, 
if  necessary,  the  mastoid  antrum  and  removing  the  pars  epityinpanica 
of  the  upper  wall  of  the  bony  auditory  canal  (Zaufal). 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  mastoid  process  are  renewed  by  trephining 
the  latter  (see  page  479). 

If  there  are  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  brain,  the  cranial  cavity  is 
to  be  opened  and  a  search  made  for  the  foreign  body.  Any  neigh- 
bouring thrombosed  sinus  is  also  to  be  opened. 

The  body  temperature  and  the  results  of  an  ophthalmoscopic  exami- 
nation are,  according  to  Zaufal,  the  chief  considerations  in  determining 
tlie  necessity  of  operative  interference  in  dealing  with  foreign  bodies — 
e.  g.,  in  the  tympanic  cavity.  One  can  judge  by  means  of  the  ophthal- 
moscope how  far  the  brain  membranes  liave  already  shared  in  the  in- 
flammation. If  there  is  pronounced  neuroretinitis  or  choked  disk,  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  undertaking  tlie  operation. 

Live  animate  bodies  are  removed  by  syringing  with  lukewarm 
water,  or  they  may  be  smoked  out  or  killed  by  tobacco  smoke  or  by 
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chloroform  dropped  on  cotton.  Syringing  is  nsually  without  effect 
in  case  of  the  larvee  of  fliee,  and  their  removal  is  heet  accomplished, 
according  to  Heine,  hj  filling  the  auditory  cauat  with  oil.  Tlie  larvfe 
then  creep  out,  of  their  own  accord,  to  breathe,  and  they  can  then  be 
removed  with  email  forceps. 

For  otomycoeis  Scliwartze  recommends  dropping  a  six -tenths-per- 
cent eolntion  of  permanganate  of  potash  into  the  ear  after  it  has  been 
syringed  oat  and  plugging  the  auditory  canal  with  cotton  impregnated 
with  boric  acid.  Theobald  recommends  insufflation  of  oxide  of  zinc 
and  lx>ric  acid  in  equal  parte.  Blake  recommends  natrium  subeulphu- 
rosum  (0-13  gramme  to  30  grammes  of  water).  Treatment  has  often 
to  be  continued  for  from  five  to  eight  weeks,  and  even  longer,  before  a 
permanent  cure  ie  obtained. 

g  75.  Malfimiutioni,  Iqjoriei,  and  Diaeuei  of  the  Tympanic  Mem- 
brane.— Among  disturbances  in  the  development  of  the  tympanic 
membrane,  anomalies  of  inclination,  form  and  size,  are  to  be  mentioned 
first.  A  strikingly  perpendicular  poeition  of  the  membrane  is  most 
frequently  observed  iu  people  of  special  musical  ability. 

Congenital  absence  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  very  rare,  and, 
when  found,  is  usually  combined  with  a  defect  in  the  bony  auditory 
cannl.  Membranous  new  growtlis  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  tympanic  membrane  may  give  rise  to  the 
false  impression  that  there  are  two  membranes. 
Arresteti  development  in  the  form  of  a  pereistent 
opening  (foramen  Rivini)  occurs  in  rare  cases. 

Of  injuries  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  rup- 
tures are  especially  important,  which  either  re- 
sult from  direct  violence — e.  g.,  from  pointed 
foreign  bodies — or  are  caused  indirectly  by  a 
blow,  a  kick,  or  concussion  of  the  head  or  bones 
of  the  ekull,  with  or  without  fracture  of  the 
temporal  lx)ne.  Boxing  the  care  iw  the  most  prolific  cause  of  indirect 
ruptures  of  the  tympanic  membrane. 

The  location,  size,  and  form  of  the  ruptures  (see  Fig.  267)  are  nat- 
urally very  variable.  As  a  result  of  slight  direct  or  indirect  injuries 
to  the  tympanic  membrane,  excoriations  or  extravasations  of  blood  in 
the  eul>stance  of  the  tympanic  membrane  occur. 

The  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  membrane  are  in  i>art  subjective 
and  in  part  objective.  The  principal  subjective  symptonif,  particularly 
if  the  membrane  is  normal,  is  severe  pain.  If  the  membrane  has  under- 
gone pathological  change— o.  g.,  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration— the 
pain  is  less  severe.     Aside  from  the  pain,  symptoms  of  concussion  of 
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the  brain  are  frequently  present — e.  g.,  vertigo,  fainting,  voiniting,  and 
convulsions.  In  addition,  the  hearing  is  impaired.  Fatienta  some- 
times hear  or  feel  a  diatJnct  crackling  sound  at  the  moment  the  rap- 
ture takes  place. 

Upon  examination  of  the  tympanic  membrane  one  sees  distinctly, 
besides  the  hteraorrbage,  the  site  of  the  rout.  Its  edges  are  usually 
covered  with  blood.  When  the  patient  blows  forcibly,  and  when  the 
air  douche  is  employed  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  one  hears  a  dis- 
tinct sibilant  perforation  r&le. 

The  prognosis  of  ruptures  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  favourable. 
If  the  tympanic  cavity  or  the  nerve  terminations  have  not  suffered  in 
consequence  of  the  injury,  entire  recovery  follows  in  a  few  days  or, 
less  frequently,  in  a  few  weeks.  Suppuration  sometimes  occurs,  how- 
ever, after  such  a  rupture,  and  in  rare  cases  death  ensues  from  suppu- 
rative meningitis,  especially  in  case  the  treatment  is  not  of  the  right 
sort  or  the  patient  seeks  medical  aid  too  late. 

Of  the  complications  of  rupture  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  by 
which  the  prognosis  is  made  leas  favourable,  there  should  be  men- 
tioned especially  injuries  to  the  tympanic  cavity,  displacement  of  the 
ossicles,  fracture  of  the  manubrium  of  the  mal- 
leus (see  Fig.  268)  or  the  stapes,  and,  lastly,  frac- 
tnre  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  injury  to  the 
internal  organ  of  bearing. 

The  treatment  of  rupture  of  the  ^Tiipanic 
membrane  consists  especially  in  complete  rest,  as 
in  every  case  of  injury  to  the  head,  in  avoiding 
Fiaaee-FmotaredoMEu-  f^'^^ho},  and  in  attention  to  regular  movementt 
*sih"  "^  *'"'  """""'  of  the  bowels.  All  congestion  of  the  head  is  to 
be  strictly  avoided.  The  auditory  canal  should 
be  hermetically  closed  with  aseptic  cotton.  Syringing  and  the  air 
douche  should  not  be  employed.  In  case  of  inflammatory  symptouiB  a 
few  leet-hes  in  front  of  the  tragus  and  active  catharsis  are  to  be  recom- 
nieniled.  Complications  are  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  general 
ruleti  (see  treatment  of  suppuration  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  of  fractures 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  etc.). 

InflammationB  of  the  Tympanic  Membrane  are  very  frequent  They  are 
seldurii  primary,  but  fur  the  most  part  secondary  to  inflammations  of  the 
tyiiipontc  cavity  or  the  auditory  caaat. 

Acute  inflanimaticm  of  the  tympanic  membrane  (myringitis  acuta)  con- 
sista  partly  in  the  formation  uf  a  circumscribed  serous  or  purulent  exudate 
(Pig.  2Bi>).  but  moi'p  fre<nietitly  in  diffuse  inflammation,  usually  in  conse- 
quence of  coucussiuti.  or  from  the  action  uf  fluids  that  are  either  irritatiDg, 
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loo  hot,  or  corMeive.  The  symptoms  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane  are  pain,  a  feeling  of  pressure  in  the  ear,  tinnitus  aurium,  and  the 
like.  On  examining  the  membrane,  hyperemia  is 
found  at  flnt,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  manu- 
brium of  the  malleus.  The  latter  is  indistinct,  and 
the  membrane  is  flattened  out  in  consequence  of  be- 
ing filled  with  serum.  In  the  later  stagpes  there  are 
ecchymoees,  abscesses,  and.  it  may  be,  perforations. 
Biilging  of  the  tympanic  membrane  in  consequence 
of  a  serous  exudation  or  abscess  may  be  easily  mis- 
taken by  the  inexperienced  for  bulging  of  the  mem- 
brane from  exudations  within  the  tympanic  cavity.  Fio.  269.— AhsceamH  wiih- 
Tlie  hearing  is  hut  slightly  impaired  wheii  the  tym-  ^|  iSilHwar^*  *''" 
panic    membrane  alone  is  diseased.      The    further 

course  is  generally  favourable.  The  serous  exudation  is  absorbed,  the  abscess 
breaks  externally  and  forma  a  corresponding  ulcer  of  tlie  tympanic  mem- 
brane, or  there  ensues  a  complete  perforation  of  the  nieuihrane  toward  the 
tympanic  cavity  and  toward  the  auditory  canal. 

Aiter  an  acute  myringitis  has  healed,  thickening  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane often  persists  for  a  long  time.  When  suppurative  myringitis  is  com- 
plicated with  suppuration  within  the  tympanic  cavity,  death  may  ensue  from 
meningitis  or  sinus  thrombosis. 

Trutment  of^Acate  M jris^tiK— In  the  beginning  leeches  are  applied  in 
front  of  the  tragus,  complete  rest  is  prescribed,  all  congestion  of  the  head  is 
avoided,  and  cathartics  are  given.  In  severe  cases  attended  with  marked 
inflammatory  swelling,  paracentesis  of  the  tympanic  membrane  (see  pages 
474.  47^)  is  indicated.  The  course  of  t)ie  disease  is  in  this  way  decidedly 
shoricned,  and  ulceration  is  prevented.  Circumscribed  absces-ws  are  like- 
wise opened  by  the  point  of  a  knife.  In  case  of  suppuration  or  ulceration  on 
the  surface  of  the  tympanic  niernbrane,  mild  astringents  arc  serviceable. 
Complicating  catarrh  and  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  receive  their  usual 
treutriient  (see  page  466.  ff.). 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  tjrmpanio  membrane  imyringitii  chronica) 
is  t'uire  common  than  the  acute  form.  It  sometimes  follows  the  mute  form, 
but  may  be  chronic  from  the  Ijeginning.  From  an  anatomical  and  clinical 
standpoint  various  forms  are  distinguished,  the  niost  conmion  being  serous, 
suppurative,  and  dry  or  desquamative  inflammations.  In  the  latter  fonii 
(myringitis  sicca),  wliich  is  a  very  obstinate  and  frequently  recurring  inflam- 
mation, an  indurated  lamellar  tliickening  of  the  epidermic  covering  of  tlie 
tympanic  membrane  is  found.  Papillary  growths  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  membrane,  with  new  growth  of  connective  tissue  in  the  latter,  arc  some- 
times ol)served  (myringitis  villosa.  NassilotF). 

Chronic  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  terminates  in  indura- 
tion, opacity,  deposits  of  lime,  atrophy,  and  flattening,  or  Anally  in  ulceration 
and  perforation. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tjiuimnic  membrane  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  astringents  (sulphate  of  zinc,  lead  acetate).  In 
case  of  superflcial  suppuration,  Scliwartze  recommends  painting  the  mem- 
brane with  chromic  acid,  fifty  per  cent  in  distilled  water.     Ulcers  of  the 
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membrane  are  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  copper.  Granu- 
lomata  are  removed  by  the  use  of  Wilde's  snare.  In  case  of  indurative  and 
desquamative  myringitis,  the  thickened  epidermis  is  carefully  removed  with 
small  forceps  after  it  has  been  softened  with  alkaline  solutions.  The  corium 
of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  then  painted  with  a  one-  to  two-per-cent  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  (Schwartze). 

Tuberculosis  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  yellowish-red  spots  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  pin  in  persons  who  are  other- 
wise tuberculous,  and  especially  those  who  have  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs. 
In  such  cases  rapidly  progressing  cheesy  and  purulent  destruction  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  sometimes  observed,  and  the  latter  does  not  become 
regenerated.  As  a  rule,  the  tympanic  cavity  is  the  seat  of  tubercular  disease 
at  the  same  time.  The  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
is,  according  to  Schwartze,  very  unfavourable,  as  most  patients  thus  afficted 
die  within  the  next  six  months. 

The  treatment  is  directed  principally  against  the  pulmonary  phthisis  that 
exists  at  the  same  time.  Cleansing  and  disinfecting  injections  are  made 
locally. 

New  growths  on  the  tympanic  membrane  are  without  special  practical 
significance.  Telangiectases,  cysts,  and  cholesteatomata  (Wendt)  are  sonie^ 
times  observed.  One  finds  occasionally  in  large  numbers,  both  on  the  exter- 
nal cutaneous  and  the  inner  mucous  surface,  shining,  white,  pearl-like  nod- 
ules, from  the  size  of  a  millet  grain  to  that  of  the  head  of  a  pin,  arising  from 
proliferation  of  the  epithelium  with  inclosed  cholesterin  — very  small  cho- 
lesteatomata, as  it  were. 

§  76.  Malformationsy  Iiqariea^  and  Diseases  of  the  Tympanic  Cavity.— 

We  have  already  mentioned  malformations  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
(§§  ^-1  73,  75).     They  are  without  surgical  importance. 

Injuries  of  the  tympanic  cavity  arise  from  hot,  boiling,  or  corrosive 
fluids,  and  from  foreign  bodies  of  the  greatest  variety  that  have  en- 
tered it,  especially  from  the  auditory  canal  after  perforation  of  the 
tympanic  membrane.  These  injuries  of  the  tympanic  cavity  involve 
in  part  the  mucous  membrane,  the  muscles,  and  nerves,  especially  the 
chorda  tympani,  and  may  include  fractures  of  the  ossicles  and  separa- 
tion of  the  articulations,  particularly  between  the  incus  and  stapes. 
Suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  very  frequently  de- 
velops after  such  injuries,  with  subsequent  permanent  impairment  of 
hearing.  As  a  result  of  indirect  violence — for  example,  a  fall  or  blow 
upon  the  head — effusions  of  blood  into  the  tympanic  cavity  may  occur 
(liaematotympanum),  with  or  without  rupture  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane. Haematotympanum  is  also  observed  occasionally  after  too 
energetic  an  air  douche,  after  violent  coughing — whooping-cough,  for 
instance — or  after  vomiting  (Schwartze).  Finally,  injury  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  in  connection  ^vith  simultaneous  fracture  of  the  bajse  of 
the  skull  should  also  be  mentioned. 
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The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  tympanic  cavity  consists  in  occlu- 
sion of  the  ear  with  aseptic  cotton  or  iodoform  gauze,  in  rest,  and  in 
the  avoidance  of  congestion  of  the  head.  In  case  of  severe  pain,  leeches 
are  serviceable  and  a  cathartic  may  be  given.  All  active  treatment 
should  at  first  be  avoided,  especially  injections  into  the  ear.  As  soon 
as  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  appears  it  is  to  be  treated  in 
accordance  with  general  principles  (see  page  466). 

Acute  serons  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity — that  is,  acute 
inflammation  with  increased  production  of  mucus — is  a  very  common 
disease,  which  occurs  particularly  among  children  in  connection  with  a 
cold  in  the  head  or  sore  throat,  and  in  the  course  of  an  acute  exan- 
thema, typhoid,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  simple  acute  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cav- 
ity are  pain  of  very  variable  intensity,  impairment  of  the  hearing,  which  is 
noticeable  very  early,  a  feeling  of  pressure  and  weight  in  the  head,  vertigo, 
noises  in  the  ear,  and  often  tenderness  over  the  mastoid  region.  There  is 
sometimes  fever  as  high  as  40"  C.  (104**  F.),  together  with  delirium.  If  the 
hypenemia  and  inflammation  extend  to  the  neurilemma  of  the  facial  nerve 
in  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii,  facial  paralysis  may  ensue.  So  called  rheumatic 
facial  paralysis  has  in  some  instances  such  an  origin  as  I  have  shown  in  a 
monograph  on  this  subject  (Ueber  Facialislahmung  bei  Ohr-Krankheiten). 
Involvement  of  the  sheath  of  the  facial  nerve  in  acute  infiammatious  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  is  favoured  by  congenital  fissures,  which  are  not  infre- 
quently present  in  the  wall  of  the  aquaeductus  Fallopii. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  acute  catarrh  of  the  tympanic  cavity  consist 
of  hyperemia  and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum  and 
of  the  tympanic  membrane,  with  a  serous  exudate  varying  in  amount.  Some- 
times the  exudate  is  sero-sanguineous. 

The  clinical  course  of  acute  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  is  for 
the  most  part  favourable,  especially  if  the  case  has  prompt  and  proper  treat- 
ment. A  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  exceptional  and  usually 
heals  quickly.  If  not  treated  at  all,  or  improperly,  the  acute  inflammation 
very  often  passes  over  into  the  chronic  form,  and  corresponding  changes  in 
the  tympanic  cavity,  with  permanent  impairment  of  hearing,  follow,  espe- 
cially thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane,  cordlike  adhesions,  deposit  of 
lime  salts,  rigidity  of  the  ossicles,  etc.  The  condition  of  the  naso-pharynx  is 
very  important  in  connecticm  with  the  course  of  an  otitis  media  that  has 
become  chronic.  If  there  exists  at  the  same  time  a  chronic  naso-pharjrngitis, 
the  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  takes  also  a  protracted  course. 

The  diagnosis  of  acute  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanum  is  based, 
above  all,  upon  what  is  ascertained  by  otoscopy,  by  testing  the  hearing  power, 
and  by  auscultation  after  catheterization  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  Upon 
examination  with  the  ear  speculum,  the  tympanic  membrane  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease  is  found  to  be  more  opaque  than  normal,  because  the 
reflection  of  light  is  less  distinct  in  consequence  of  serous  exudation  into  the 
membrane.  Later  there  is  engorgement,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
malleus  vessels,  or  the  hypersemia  may  be  more  diffuse.    As  a  result  of  the 
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exudate,  the  membrane  bulges  outward  in  parts,  or,  in  case  of  much  exuda- 
tion, in  toto.  The  hearing  power  is  more  or  less  impaired.  Upon  giving  the 
air  douche  through  the  catheter  that  is  introduced  into  the  Eustachian  tube, 
one  hears,  according  to  the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  exudate,  fine  or 
coarse  moist  rales  or  crepitant  rales  (see  page  447).  In  case  of  marked  swell- 
ing of  the  tympanic  cavity  or  very  tliick  mucus,  the  rales  may  be  more  or 
less  completely  absent. 

The  treatment  of  acute  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
depends  partly  upon  the  degree  of  the  inflammation.  It  consists  at 
first  in  general  dietetic  measures,  in  diaphoresis,  and  in  active  catharsis. 
From  three  to  six  leeches  are  applied  in  front  of  and  behind  the  ear. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  keep  the  patient  in  bed.  After  the  pain  has 
ceased,  tlie  air  douche  through  the  ear  catheter,  or  by  Politzer's  method, 
is  made  use  of  to  aid  the  absorption  of  the  exudate,  and  to  prevent  the 
adhesion  of  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  are  in  contact 
The  air  douche  is  used  daily  at  first,  and  then  less  often,  until  no  rAles 
are  to  be  heard.  In  case  of  more  abundant  exudation  with  correspond- 
ing bulging  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  paracentesis  of  the  latter  is 
indicated.  This  is,  if  necessary,  to  be  repeated,  especially  in  case  of  a 
tliick,  mucous  exudate  (see  pages  474,  475).  If  there  is  marked  swell- 
ing with  a  small  exudate,  Schwartze  recommends  calomel  (0*06  to  0*012 
grammes  three  times  a  day)  until  salivation  is  produced. 

Attention  must  always  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  nose  and 
pharynx  during  acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

After  recovery  from  acute  serous  inflammation  patients  must  guard 
as  carefully  as  possible  against  taking  cold. 

Chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  a  very  com- 
mon disease,  and  the  most  frequent  cause  of  deafness.  It  eitlier  results 
from  recurring  acute  serous  inflammation  or  begins  verj'  gradually  in 
the  chronic  form.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  naso-pharynx,  conges- 
tion resulting  from  disease  of  the  heart  and  Imigs,  tuberculosis,  etc., 
play  an  important  part  in  the  etiology  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity. 

The  anatomical  changes  found  in  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the 
tympanic  cavity  ai*e  hypenemia  and  hypersecretion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane in  varyinjj:  degi-ee,  shrinkage,  thickening  and  sclerosis  of  the  mu- 
cous membrants  adhesions,  rigidity  of  the  articulations  between  the  ossicles, 
thickening  and  lime  deposits  in  the  tympanic  membrane,  etc. 

The  chief  symptom  of  chronic  sei*ous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cav- 
ity is  deafness,  which  is  sometimes  greater  and  sometimes  less,  but  which 
constantly  increases.  Pain  (wcurs  especially  during  acute  exacerbations  of 
the  disease.  Attacks  of  vertigo  and  very  troublesome  noises  in  the  ear  some- 
times occur. 

The  tympanic  membrane  is  usually  found,  upon  examination,  to  be  thick- 
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ened  and  of  dull  appearance  and  to  have  undergone  changes,  especially  in  its 
colour  and  convexity.  In  case  of  abundant  exudation,  it  bulges  outward  in 
parts  or  as  a  whole,  or,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  retracted,  as  the  result,  for 
instance,  of  protracted  closure  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  from  shortening  of 
the  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle. 

On  the  application  of  the  air  douche  through  the  catheter  it  is  found  that 
the  entrance  of  the  air  is  delayed,  and  that  there  are  more  or  less  numerous 
r^es. 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is 
the  more  favourable  the  earlier  suitable  treatment  begins.  The  general  con- 
dition of  the  patient  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  prognosis.  If  consti- 
tutional diseases,  particularly  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  or  heart  and  lung 
lesions,  already  exist,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic 
cavity  is  partly  of  a  local  and  partly  of  a  constitutional  character. 
Local  treatment  consists  especially  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  air 
douche  through  the  catheter.  In  milder  cases,  or  when  the  Eusta- 
chian tube  is  closed,  Politzer's  method  is  used.  Striking  improvement 
in  the  hearing  power  is  usually  secured  in  this  way,  and  the  patient 
is  relieved.  In  addition,  medicaments  in  the  gaseous  or  fluid  form 
may  be  forced  through  the  catheter  into  the  tympanic  cavity.  If, 
for  instance,  the  secretion  is  thick  and  abundant,  and  tlie  swelling  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  very  marked,  vapours 
of  chloride  of  ammonia,  formed  from  crude  hydrochloric  acid  and 
caustic  ammonia,  may  be  employed  (Schwartze),  or  steam  at  a  tem- 
perature of  S(f  to  40°  R.  (Politzer).  In  case  of  profuse  secretion, 
Politzer  recommends  vapours  of  turpentine.  Eight  to  ten  drops  of 
some  medicament  in  liquid  form  (two-  to  four-per-eent  carbonate  of 
soda,  one-fifth-  to  one-half-per-cent  of  zinc  sulphate,  etc.)  may  be 
dropped  into  the  catheter  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  then  driven  by 
the  air  douche  into  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  t^nnpanic  cavity. 

If  the  exudate  is  abundant,  paracentesis  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
is  indicated  (see  page  474). 

Diseases  of  the  nose  and  pharynx  are  always  to  be  treated  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  generally  applicable  to  them  (see  Diseases  of  the  Nose 
and  Pharynx). 

Any  constitutional  disturbances  that  may  be  present  should  be  com- 
bated by  means  of  nourishing  food,  life  in  climatic  health  resorts,  etc., 
while  syphilis,  ansemia,  heart  and  lung  diseases,  etc.,  should  be  treated 
in  the  usual  way. 

Patients  with  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
should  not  take  cold  river  or  sea  baths.  They  must  especially  avoid 
diving  and  cold  head  douches. 

81 
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A  special  form  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is  tlie 
so-called  sclerosis  of  the  mucous  memhrane  (Troltsch).  Anatomically,  one 
finds  in  sclerosis  of  this  mucous  membrane  that  the  latter  becomes  more 
rigid  and  less  elastic,  and  that  the  articulations  between  the  auditory  ossicles 
become,  in  consequence  of  this,  less  movable.  The  rigidity  or  complete 
synostosis  or  anchylosis  between  the  stapes  and  fenestra  ovalis  is  espe- 
cially important,  as  the  conduction  of  sound  may  thus  be  interfered  wiUi 
or  wholly  suspended.  The  tympanic  membrane  is  thickened  and  lustreless, 
or  in  other  cases  atrophic  and  strikingly  transparent  It  is  characteristic  of 
this  indurative  inflammation  that  after  the  air  douche,  which  occasions  a 
loud,  sharp,  blowing  sound,  subjective  relief  follows,  but  no  improvement  in 
hearing. 

In  order  to  detect  the  immobility  of  the  malleus  and  stapes,  Uie  manu- 
brium and  stapes  should  be  carefully  examined  with  the  probe  (Schwartz**). 
To  reach  the  latter  with  a  probe,  the  posterior  half  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane must  be  excised.  If  the  stapes  is  movable,  the  patient  feels  pain  upon 
the  slightest  touch  with  the  probe,  and  a  loud  ringing  noise,  while  in  case  of 
anchylosis  there  is  but  slight  tenderness  and  no  somid  at  all  heard  by  the 
patient. 

The  prognosis  of  sclerosis  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  tympanic 
cavity  is  unfavourable.  The  most  that  can  be  accomplished  is  to  keep  the 
disease  from  growing  worse,  or  to  secure  temporary  improvement 

The  treatment  conforms,  in  general,  to  the  rules  applicable  to  chronic 
serous  inflammation.  The  air  douche,  is,  however,  according  to  Schwartze 
and  others,  of  but  little  use.  Warm  steam  or  slightly  irritating  remedies 
(one-  to  three-percent  chloral  hydrate,  very  dilute  glycerin,  two-per-cent 
iodide  of  potassium,  etc.)  are  especially  to  be  recommended.  To  overcome  the 
tormenting  tinnitus  aurium,  bromide  of  potassium,  amyl  nitrite,  acetanilide, 
closing  the  auditory  canal  air-tight  (Politzer),  and,  if  necessary,  hyxx)demiic 
injections  of  morphine,  are  employed.  Here  also  attention  must  be  paid  to 
constitutional  diseases,  especially  syphilis. 


Acute  suppnrative  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  (otitis 
acuta  pumlenta)  arises  from  the  entrance  of  microbes  at  the  time  of  an 
injury,  with  the  water  while  bathing,  in  the  course  of  an  acute  exan- 
thema, typhoid,  diphtheria,  etc.  Aside  from  pus  cocci,  other  micro- 
organisms characteristic  of  the  special  primary  disease  have  been 
found. 

The  anatomical  changes  in  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  are  hyperannia  and  swelling,  with  a  collection  of  pus  in  the 
tympanic  cavity.  The  tympanic  membrane  usually  becomes  perforated,  and 
the  pus  or  niuco-purulont  secretion  escapes  into  the  auditory  canal.  The  in- 
flammatory process  often  extends  to  the  Eustachian  tube  and  the  mastoid 
process. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  .suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
are  pain,  which  is  sometimes  very  severe,  tinnitus  aurium,  vertigo,  and 
impairment  of  heariiin;.  Facial  paralysis  is  not  infrequent  The  mastoid 
process  is  very  often  tender  on  pressure. 
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In  severe  cases  brain  symptoms  appear — e.  g.,  vomiting,  stupor,  delirium, 
and  convulsions — and,  in  consequence  of  extension  of  the  inflammation  to 
the  crania]  cavity,  death  may  ensue. 

Examination  of  the  auditory  canal  and  the  tympanic  membrane  yields 
essentially  the  same  results  as  in  acute  serous  inflanunation,  except  that  the 
hyperaemia  is  still  more  marked. 

Perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane  usually  follows  in  from  two  to 
five  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  pain,  sometimes  later.  In  severe  cases 
very  large  defects  in  the  tympanic  membrane  may  result.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  extremely  variable.  Its  course  is  often  very  protracted,  espe- 
cially if  the  mastoid  process  becomes  involved  and  proliferations  of  granula- 
tion tissue  form  in  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  auditory  canal.  In  excep- 
tional cases  gangrene  has  been  known  to  complicxite  acute  otitis  media  in 
badly  nourished  children,  resulting  in  destruction  of  the  tympanic  membrane, 
external  auditory  canal,  and  auricle,  as  in  noma. 

The  prognosis  is  not  unfavourable  if  treatment  is  prompt  and  suitable. 
Complete  recovery  takes  place,  according  to  Schwartze,  in  about  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  cases  without  permanent  impairment  of  the  hearing.  The 
earlier  the  pus  is  evacuated  from  the  tympanic  cavity  the  better.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  patient  is  also  of  importance.  In  rare  cases  (two  per 
cent,  according  to  Schwartze)  death  results  from  meningitis.  Death  some- 
times occurs  very  suddenly  and  early  in  the  disease,  before  perforation  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  has  taken  place. 

The  treatment  of  acute  suppurative  otitis  media  is  at  the  beginning 
antiphlogistic  (leeches  behind  and  in  front  of  the  ear,  cathartics,  con- 
finement in  bed,  etc.).  If  there  has  been  no  spontaneous  discharge  of 
pus  through  the  tympanic  membrane  on  the  third  day,  paracentesis  of 
the  membrane  is  performed  in  the  posterior  lower  quadrant,  or  where 
the  membrane  bulges  outward.  The  incision  in  the  membrane  must 
not  be  too  small  (see  page  474).  After  paracentesis  the  pus  is  removed 
from  the  tympanic  cavity  by  means  of  an  air  douche  through  the  catli- 
eter  or  by  Politzer's  method.  The  auditory  canal  nmst  be  cleansed 
several  times  a  day  by  syringing  it  out  with  three-])er-cent  boric  acid, 
one-third-per-cent  salicylic  acid,  one-per-cent  thymol,  four-per-cent 
resorcin,  or  weak  solutions  of  pennanganate  of  potash.  After  care- 
fully drying  the  auditory  canal  with  aseptic  cotton  it  is  plugged  with 
iodoform  gauze.  After  cessation  of  the  pain,  astringents  are  employed 
(see  page  470,  Chronic  Suppurative  Inflammation),  or  the  insufflation 
of  boric  acid  or  iodoform,  but  in  small  quantities  only,  for  fear  of  re- 
tention of  pus. 

In  case  of  secondary  involvement  of  the  mastoid  process  there 
must  not  be  too  much  delay  in  opening  the  mastoid  antrum  by  tre- 
phining the  mastoid  process  (see  page  479). 

Chronio  sappurative  otitis  media  either  follows  the  acute  form  or 
begins  as  such. 
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The  anatomical  changes  in  chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity  may  be  mostly  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  above  in  cod- 
nection  with  acute  suppuration.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  more  or  less  loss  of 
substance  in  the  tympanic  membrane.  In  the  tympanic  cavity  pus  is  pres- 
ent in  greater  or  less  quantities,  and  there  are  proliferations  of  granulation 
tissue  and  connective-tissue  adhesions  between  the  tympanic  membrane,  the 
auditory  ossicles,  and  the  walls  of  the  tympanic  cavity.  Ulcerations  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  more  rare,  occurring  most  frequently  in  tuberculosis, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  caseous  destruction  involves  the  bone  (tubercular 
caries). 

The  principal  symptom  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  tympanic  cavity  is 
otorrhoea — that  is,  discharge  of  pus  from  the  ear  in  very  variable  amounts. 
The  difficulty  in  hearing  is  equally  variable.  Pain  occurs  particularly  from 
subacute  exacerbations,  retention  of  pus,  or  ulcerative  destruction. 

The  condition  revealed  by  examination  of  the  ear  is  to  be  inferred  from 
the  above-mentioned  anatomical  changes.  It  is  much  the  same  in  acute 
exacerbations  as  in  the  acute  process. 

Among  the  sequelae  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  tympanic  cavity  which 
have  a  special  influence  upon  the  hearing,  the  following  are  especially  impor- 
tant :  Destruction  of  the  tympanic  membrane ;  changes  in  the  tympanic  cav- 
ity and  in  the  bone,  especially  in  the  mastoid  process ;  and,  Anally,  secondary 
disease  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  tympanic  membrane  has  a  marked  regenerative  power.  Defects  cov- 
ering more  than  two  thirds  of  its  extent  may  become  filled  in,  sometimes  even 
after  they  have  existed  for  years.  Very  frequently,  however,  defects  in  the 
tympanic  membrane  are  permanent 

The  prognosis  of  chronic  suppuration  of  the  tympanic  cavity  must  be  given 
with  caution. 

Every  case  of  clironic  otorrhcea  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  disease  that  endan- 
gers life.  It  often  ends  fatally  and  very  suddenly  from  meningitis,  abscess 
of  the  brain,  or  sinus  thrombosis  with  pyaemia.  Its  course  is  often  very  weari- 
some. It  is  difficult  to  determine  in  advance  to  wliat  extent  treatment  may 
be  su(!cesi>ful  in  securing  recovery  or  iinprovement  of  hearing. 

The  treatment  of  chronic  purulent  otitis  media  consists  especially 
in  carefully  removing  and  disinfecting  the  pus  by  irrigating  the  audi- 
tory canal,  or  by  employing  the  air  douche  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  injecting  lukewarm  antiseptic  solutions  through  the  catheter. 
For  this  purpose  lukewarm  three-per-cent  boric  acid,  one-third-of-one- 
per-cent  salicylic  acid,  one-per-cent  carbolic  acid,  four-per-cent  resorein, 
and  weak  solutions  of  i)ermanganate  of  potash  are  employed.  When 
irrigating  the  tympanic  cavity  from  the  Eustachian  tube  and  when 
using  injecrtions  into  the  auditory  canal,  too  much  pressure  must  not 
be  applied.  Finally,  the  ear  is  to  be  carefully  dried  with  aseptic  cotton, 
and  the  auditory  canal  occluded  with  the  same.  This  treatment  is  often 
sufficient,  but  more  frec^uently  it  is  necessary  to  apply  astringents  for 
from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after  the  removal  of  the  pus  (especially 
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zinc  sniphate,  one  fifth  to  one  per  cent ;  lead  acetate,  one  quarter  to  two 
per  cent ;  sulphate  of  copper,  one  tenth  to  one  half  per  cent ;  nitrate  of 
silver,  one  to  ten  or  thirty,  the  latter  particularly  in  case  of  hypersemia 
and  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane).  If  nitrate  of  silver  is  used,  after 
it  has  been  allowed  to  escape  by  inclining  the  head  to  one  side  it  must 
be  neutralized  at  once  by  injecting  lukewarm  concentrated  salt  solution, 
and,  finally,  lukewarm  water  should  be  injected  in  order  to  remove  in 
tliis  way  the  chloride  of  silver  and  the  superfluous  salt  which  otherwise 
cause  irritation.  In  place  of  astringents  in  solution,  dry  powders  may 
be  insufflated,  especially  iodoform,  boric  acid,  alum,  etc.,  but  not  in  too 
large  quantities,  for  fear  of  causing  retention  of  pus.  In  ease  of  sub- 
acute exacerbations,  neither  astringents  nor  caustics  are  applied.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  and  any  con- 
stitutional disease  that  may  exist  receive  due  consideration  in  treating 
suppurative  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity. 

The  treatment  of  complications  is  extremely  important.  Prolifera- 
tions of  granulation  tissue  are  removed  by  cauterizing  them  with  the 
nitrate-of -silver  stick,  with  crystalline  chromic  acid,  or  the  galvano-cau- 
tery.  In  case  the  mastoid  process  is  involved,  trephining  is  indicated. 
If  there  is  swelling  of  the  upper  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  in  conse- 
quence of  spreading  of  the  inflammation,  a  free  incision  is  to  be  made. 

To  bring  about  healing  of  defects  in  the  tympanic  membrane  cau- 
terization with  nitrate  of  silver  is  resorted  to,  or  the  edges  of  the  defect 
are  cautiously  freshened  with  the  galvano-cautery. 

The  introduction  of  an  artificial  tympanic  membrane  should  be 
tried,  especially  when  there  is  deafness  in  both  ears.  This  must  only 
be  done,  of  course,  after  suppuration  has  entirely  ceased.  These  arti- 
ficial membranes  are  prepared  from  the  greatest  variety  of  materials — 
from  India  rubber,  for  example,  or  from  Lister  s  protective.  Simple 
balls  of  cotton  are  often  preferred  by  patients.  Schwartze  thinks  that 
a  thin,  inflatable  India-rubber  tube  with  a  globular  end  would  perhaps 
be  serviceable  as  a  substitute  for  the  tympanic  membrane.  The  arti- 
ficial membrane  is,  of  course,  to  be  removed  at  night. 

Every  one  who  suffers  from  defects  in  the  tympanic  membrane 
must  protect  liimself  against  taking  cold  and  against  the  entrance  of 
dust  into  the  ear  by  means  of  cotton  plugs.  Cold  baths,  and  especially 
sea  baths  and  cold  head  douches,  are  to  be  strictly  avoided. 

Croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity  occurs 
sometimes  in  connection  with  simultaneous  croupous  and  diphtheritic 
disease  of  the  nose,  the  throat,  and  the  lungs. 

Diphtheritic  inflammation  may  lead  very  quickly  to  extensive  de- 
stniction  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  especially  in  case  of  diphtheria  com- 
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plicating  scarlet  fever.  Complete  deafness  of  the  involved  ear  not  in^ 
frequently  ensues,  and,  in  case  both  sides  are  affected  in  young  chil- 
dren, deaf -mutism. 

The  treatment  of  diphtheritic  inflammation  of  the  tympanic  cavity 
consists  in  immediate  paracentesis  (see  pages  474,  475),  irrigating  the 
tympanic  cavity  with  antiseptic  solutions,  and  loosening  the  diphthe- 
ritic membrane  by  bathing  the  interior  of  the  ear  with  limewater. 

New  gprowths  of  the  tympanic  cavity  are  most  frequently  polyps,  which, 
like  nasal  polyps,  usually  originate  in  the  tubular  glands  of  the  mucous 
membrane  (so-called  mucous  polyps).  They  less  frequently  develop  on  the 
tympanic  membrane,  in  the  auditory  canal,  in  the  Eustachian  tube,  or  in 
the  mastoid  antrum.  Polyps  are  found  most  frequently  in  connection  with 
chronic  suppurative  otitis  media,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  is 
perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane.  Fibromatous  polyps  which  origi- 
nate, for  example,  in  the  periosteum  are  more  rare.  Polypous  granulations, 
or  granulomata,  are  to  be  distinguished,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  origin 
and  anatomical  structure,  from  the  true  polyps  found  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  granulating,  suppurative  inflammations  of  the  middle  ear.  but  this 
distinction  is  without  significance  from  a  therapeutic  standpoint,  as  the  treat- 
ment is  in  all  cases  the  same. 

The  treatment  of  polyps  of  the  tympanic  cavity  consists  in  their  earliest 
possible  removal,  as  they  may  prove  very  dangerous,  particularly  from  reten- 
tion of  pus  in  the  middle  ear.  Their  removal  is  most  successfully  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  Wilde's  well-known  wire  snare  without  anaesthesia.  On 
the  following  day  the  pedicle  of  the  polyp  is  cauterized  with  nitrate  of  silver 
or,  cautiously,  with  crystalline  chromic  acid.  It  is  possible  also  in  one  sit- 
ting, with  the  aid  of  an  anaesthetic,  to  remove  the  polyp  by  means  of  Wilde's 
snare  and  then  to  treat  the  pedicle  at  once  with  a  very  fine  galvano-cautery 
point.  In  case  of  very  hard  polyps  a  galvano-cautery  loop  is  used.  Polypous 
granulations  of  the  auditory  canal  found  in  connection  with  caries  are  re- 
moved with  a  sharp  spoon  by  the  aid  of  a  speculum.  The  employment  of 
the  sharp  spoon  in  the  tympanic  cavity  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 

Under  the  name  cholesteatoma  of  the  temporal  bone  various  pathological 
conditions  are  included.  In  the  rarest  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a  tumour 
originating  in  the  bone  or  in  the  soft  parts — the  so-called  pearl  tiunour  (Vir- 
chow).  This  i>earl  tumour  or  cholesteatoma  appears  usually  on  the  temporal 
bone,  in  the  soft  membranes  of  the  brain  and  in  the  interior  of  the  hrain,and 
consists  of  white  pearls  with  a  silklike  lustre — that  is,  of  scales  of  epithelium 
analotrous  to  the  horny  epithelium  of  the  outer  skin.  Most  authors — e.  g., 
Chiari,  Eppinger,  Eberth,  and  others — assume  that  the  cells  of  the  cholestea- 
toma really  come  from  endothelial  cells,  while  Ziegler,  on  the  contrary,  holds 
that  they  are  derived  froin  epithelial  cells  and  that  they  may  be  cells  of  the 
primitive  medullary  canal—  i.  e.,  the  outer  germinal  layer  that  have  strayed 
during  the  devolopinent  of  the  brain.  The  fact  that  small  hairs  are  found  in 
cholesteatomata  favoui*s,  according  to  Ziegler,  the  theory  that  they  are  epi- 
thelial in  character.  According  to  Fr.  Bezold  and  Politzer,  the  cholesteatoma 
is  the  result  of  a  proliferation  of  epithelium  with  transformation  of  the  cells 
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into  epidermis  cells.  Kuhn  believes  that  eholesteatomata  of  the  ear  are  prin- 
cipally of  congenital  origin.  They  are  to  be  regarded  in  part  as  genuine 
dermoid  cysts. 

The  cholesteatoma  of  the  temporal  bone  is  probably  at  times  not  a  genuine 
tumour,  but  is  caused  by  retention  of  more  or  less  dried  products  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  tympanic  cavity,  in  the  mastoid  antrum,  in  the  external  audi- 
tory canal,  etc.  (Troltsch).  Fatty,  cheesy  (tubercular)  pus  sometimes  forms 
the  nucleus  of  such  eholesteatomata,  and  about  this  has  gathered  an  aggrega- 
tion of  cholesterine  crystals  and  cells  arranged  in  layers  like  those  of  an 
onion  and  similar  to  epidermis  cells.  According  to  Wendt,  the  cholesteatoma 
of  the  temporal  bone  is  caused  by  desquamative  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  middle  ear. 

The  removal  of  these  eholesteatomata  is  an  urgent  necessity,  as  they  occa- 
sion serious  destruction  and  may  become  dangerous  to  life — e.  g.,  by  causing 
meningitis,  sinus  thrombosis,  and  abscess  of  the  brain.  Their  treatment  con- 
sists in  softening  the  masses  of  cells  and  cholesterine  by  means  of  alkaline 
solutions  applied  through  the  auditory  canal  and  the  Eustachian  tube. 

In  marked  cases  in  which  the  cholesteatoma  has  reached  a  large  size  the 
latter  is  removed  by  chiselling  open  the  cavity  formed  by  the  tumour  after 
dividing  the  skin  one  centimetre  behind  the  ear  down  to  the  apex  of  the  mas- 
toid process  and  displacing  the  periosteum  to  one  side.  Schwartze,  Stacke, 
and  others  have  recommended  and  successfully  executed  the  radical  opera- 
tion for  cholesteatoma  by  the  formation  of  permanent  wide  openings  both 
toward  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  region  behind  the  ear.  Sieben- 
mann  and  others  recommend  covering  the  bony  cavity  with  skin-grafts  in 
order  to  insure  a  permanent  cure. 

Malignant  tumours  (sarcomata  and  carcinomata)  are  very  seldom  pri- 
mary, but  the  middle  ear  is  more  frequently  involved  secondarily  from  the 
breaking  through  of  tumours  in  neighbouring  parts — e.  g.,  tumours  of  the 
base  of  the  skull,  the  parotid,  and  the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

Successful  treatment  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  middle  ear  by  extirpa- 
tion is  scarcely  possible,  so  that  they  can  only  be  treated  symptomatically. 

Hervons  diseases  of  the  middle  ear  are  of  slight  surgical  importance.  I 
mention  especially  neuralgia  of  the  tympanic  plexus  formed  by  branches  of 
the  fifth  and  ninth  cranial  nerves.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  this  otalgia 
is  probably  a  decayed  molar,  then  syphilis,  anaemia,  hysteria,  difficult  erup- 
tion of  a  wisdom  tooth,  diseases  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  space,  etc.  The  pain, 
which  is  almost  always  on  one  side,  begins  in  the  ear  and  radiates  out  into 
other  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

The  treatment  of  otalgia  is  directed  chiefly  against  its  cause,  which  is  to 
be  determined  as  accurately  as  possible.  In  applying  electricity,  the  anode 
of  the  constant  current  is  placed  in  the  auditory  canal  and  the  cathode  upon 
the  sympathetic.  In  case  of  neuralgia  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve,  neu- 
rectomy is  to  be  recommended  between  the  tragus  and  the  condyloid  process 
of  the  lower  jaw  (see  also  §  34,  pages  289-243,  Pathology  and  Treatment  of 
Neuralgia  of  the  Face). 

Schwartze  mentions  also  clonic  contractions  or  spasm  of  the  tensor-tym- 
pani  muscle,  the  tympanic  membrane  being  drawn  inward,  and  a  loud  crack- 
ing sound  being  audible  at  the  same  time.    As  a  result  of  what  are  probably 
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similar  spasms  of  the  stapedius  muscle,  hammering  and  buzzing  in  the  ear 
occur  which  are  said  to  be  perceptible  to  another  person  (Schwartze). 

The  treatment  of  these  spasms  consists  in  the  use  of  nerve  tonics,  antispas- 
modics, and  the  galvanic  current  In  case  of  spasm  of  the  tensor  tympani 
with  tormenting  sounds  in  the  ear,  tenotomy  of  this  muscle  may  be  in- 
dicated. 

Tenotomy  of  the  tensor-tympani  muscle  is  performed  by  most  aural  sur- 
geons behind  the  manubrium,  less  often  in  front  of  it  A  small  curved  teno- 
tome is  inserted  behind  the  manubrium  and  the  tendon  is  divided  on  the 
latter.  With  reference  to  the  indications  for  this  operation  and  its  details,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  rarely  performed  tenotomy  of  the  stapedius  muscle,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  treatises  on  diseases  of  the  ear,  as  they  are  only  performed 
by  specially  trained  aural  surgeons. 

ParaoentesiB  of  the  Tympanic  Membrane.— We  have  already,  in  connec- 
tion with  diseases  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  tympanic  cavity, 
repeatedly  mentioned  incision  or  puncture  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  so- 
called  paracentesis  of  the  same.  We 
can  here  speak  only  very  briefly  and  in 
a  general  way  of  the  indications  and  de- 
tails of  this  operation,  which  is  usually 
performed  only  by  aurists.  For  a  fuller 
description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  trea- 
tises on  diseases  of  the  ear,  especially 
those  of  Troltsch,  Schwartze,  Politzer, 
Hartmann,  and  Urbantschitsch. 

Paracentesis  of  the  tympanic  mem- 
brane is  indicated  in  case  of  much  exu- 
dation in  the  tympanic  cavity  during 
acute  and  chronic  serous  and  suppura- 
tive inflammations,  anomalies  of  tension 
and  acute  inflammation  of  the  tympanic 
membrane,  tinnitus  aurium  that  yields 
to  no  treatment  and  closure  of  the  Eus- 
tachian tube.  It  is  also  performed  to 
allow  the  removal  of  polyi)s  of  the  tym- 
panic cavity,  to  break  up  adhesions,  and, 
finally,  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

The  operation  should  be  repeatedly 
practis(»d  on  the  C4idaver  or  on  anatomi- 
cal  prepjirations.     As  instruments,  va- 
rious forms  of  spear- point<Hl  iH»edles  are  used — e.  g..  Schwartze's  well-known 
bent  inyring-otome  (so<»  Fi<r.  270). 

The  o|)orati()n  is  i)orfornie<l  with  antiseptic  precautions.  After  careful  dis- 
ififeetion  of  tlie  niyring-ofonie  in  absolute  alcohol  and  drying  the  same  witli 
sterilized  gauze,  the  tynipanie  membrane  is  divided,  witli  the  aid  of  the  best 
possible  illumination,  usually  in  the  ix)steri<)r  lower  quadrant  The  incision 
must  not  1m?  too  small,  not  loss  than  two  inilliint'tn^s  in  length.  It  must  also 
Ix^  so  directed  tliat  tin*  nuliatinj^  libr(Mis  layer  of  tlie  tympanic  membrane  is 
divided  tnmsversi^ly  (see  Fig.  271).     If  the  nicrnhranc  hulgt»s  at  one  point,  it 


Fi«.  270. — MvrinfrotomeB :  (^a)  puncture 
nccdlo ;  (A)  kiiifo  for  dilution  of  the  in- 
cinion  (Schwartze). 
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is  opened  hem.  The  painattendingparacentesia  is  severe,  but  usually  of  short 
duration.  After  the  cavity  has  been  opened,  the  exudate  ie  evacuated  into 
the  auditory  canal  by  means  of  the  air  douche  or  by  irrigation  through  the 
Eustachian  tube  with  a  threeMjuarters-of-one-per-cent 
solution  of  common  salt  by  means  of  the  catheter.  The 
accidents  that  may  attend  the  operation  are  vertigo, 
fainting,  vomiting,  and,  above  all,  associated  injuries 
caused  by  an  unskilled  operator,  or  subsequent  inHain- 
jnation  in  case  the  operation  is  not  performed  asepli- 
cally.  The  hannorrhage  is  usually  insignificant.  The 
after-treatment  consists  in  drying  the  auditory  canal 
and  plugging  it  with  aseptic  iodoform  gauze  and  ap- 
plying cotton  and  a  bandage.  The  patient  must  keep  "i^'net'h'of'thniiciSoii 
in  his  room  and  abstain  frtun  smoking.  The  inciKii)n  '"  FrtnrminK  jwrocen- 
,  le«iB  <il  the  membrana 

in  the  tympanic  membrane  has  to  tie  kept  open  some-  tympani  (Schwnriie). 
times  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the 

character  of  the  case.  This  is  done  mainly  by  means  of  the  air  douche  and 
irrigation  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  or,  if  necessary,  by  cautious  cauteri- 
zation or  the  introduction  of  a  probe.  A  permanent  perforation  of  the  tym- 
panic membrane  after  paracentesis  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

For  the  operative  treatment  of  adhesions  of  the  tympanic  membrane  with 
the  labyrinth  wall  or  the  floor  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  for  a  description 
of  partial  and  complete  excision  of  tlie  tympanic  membrane  and  the  ossicles, 
see  tlie  treatises  on  the  ear,  especially  that  of  Sehwartze.  Lieferung  33  der 
Deutschen  Chirurgie. 

g  77.  HaUbrmationa,  lajiiriefl,  and  DiBeawB  of  the  Enrtachiaa  Tube. — 
Among  disturbances  of  development  of  tlie  Eustachian  tube,  tlie  very 
rare  cases  of  its  absence,  combined  with  otlier  malformation  of  the 
organ  of  hearing,  should  be  mentioned  {Gnil>er).  Congenital  atresia 
and  absence  of  the  pharyngeal  opening  of  the  tube  are  just  as  rare. 
8teno6is  is  more  frequent,  as  well  as  angular  flexion  and  nnsjtnmetrical 
position  of  the  two  pharyngeal  openings,  conditions  which  are  impor- 
tant in  connection  with  catheterization  of  the  tube.  In  ease  of  ossilica- 
tion  gaps  in  the  carotid  canal,  injury  to  the  internal  carotid  by  forcible 
probing  of  the  tube  with  pointed,  inflexible  probes,  is  possible. 

Injuries  of  the  Eustachian  tube  are  rare,  owing  to  its  protected  position. 
They  occur  most  frequently  in  consequence  of  the  unskilful  introduction  of 
Eustachian  catheters  or  bougies,  oi>erations  in  the  naso- pharyngeal  sitaco, 
resection  of  the  superior  niaxilla.  and  gunshot  wounds. 

fltill  less  frequently  are  foreign  bodies  found  in  the  Eustachian  tube. 
Fragments  of  bougies,  ueedkui,  bits  of  vomited  food,  and  even  nematoids, 
have  been  found. 

Inflammation  of  the  tube  alone  (salpingitis)  seldom  occurs.  It  is  usually 
secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  nasopharynx  or  the  tynipinic  cavity.  In 
this  way  acute  and  chronic  serous  inflanunations  of  the  UiIh<  n'sult,  witli 
hyperaemia,  swelling,  and  increa^'d  seert'tion  in  the  wime.  csjwcially  near  its 
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pharyngeal  opening,  as  is  shown  by  rhinoscopic  and  pharyngoscopic  exami- 
nation. Croupous  and  diphtheritic  inflammation  spreads  in  the  same  way 
from  the  pharynx  and  the  nose  to  the  tube.  In  consequence  of  all  these 
inflammations,  ulceration,  stenosis,  and  atresia  of  the  tube  arise.  They  also 
occur  with  syphilitic  and  tubercular  processes,  and  in  connection  with  vari- 
ola and  diphtheria. 

The  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the  tube  consists  in  the  use  of  disinfecting  and 
astringent  gargles,  irrigation  with  salt  water,  use  of  the  nasal  douche  or 
naso-pharyngeal  syringe,  and  cauterization  and  scarification  in  the  region  of 
tlie  pharyngeal  o^iening  with  the  aid  of  rhinoscopic  or  pharyngoscopic  illu- 
mination. To  check  the  hypersecretion  in  the  tube,  use  is  made  of  the  air 
douche,  and  a  few  drops  of  an  astringent  fluid  are  insufflated  through  the 
Eustachian  catheter.  In  case  of  ulceration,  cauterization  with  nitrate  of 
silver  or  the  galvano-cautery,  under  illumination  with  the  mirror,  is  service- 
able. If  there  are  syphilitic  ulcers,  an  antisyphilitic  treatment  by  inunction 
or  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  usually  sufficient  Stenoses 
of  the  tube  are  treated  by  use  of  the  air  douche  or  careful  introduction  of 
laminaria  bougies,  which  were  first  recommended  by  Schwartze.  Cicatricial 
deformities  near  the  pharyngeal  opening  or  within  the  tube  are  usually 
incurable. 

Among  neuroses  of  the  tube  mention  should  be  made  of  clonic  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  the  tube  and  palate,  both  in  case  of  sound  and  diseased  ears, 
which  may  be  unilateral  or  bilateral.  It  is  characterized  by  a  crackling 
sound  in  the  ear,  which  is  sometimes  very  loud  and  distressing.  The  cause 
of  this  spasm  is  unknown.  Where  there  are  inflammatory  conditions,  it 
may  be  explained  as  a  reflex  spasm.  Treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity. 

Paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  tube  occurs  most  frequently  in  conse- 
quence of  diphtheria.    It  generally  disappears  spontaneously. 

New  growths  in  the  tube  are  rare.  Polypous  proliferations  at  the  pharyn- 
geal opening  of  the  tube  are  the  most  common  form.  Ebcostoses  have  been 
observed  in  rare  cases. 


§  78.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Mastoid  Process. — The  maatoid  pro- 
cess is  made  up  of  larger  or  snialler  cavities  containing  air  (mastoid 
cells),  and  is  a  (continuation  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  with  which  it  com- 
municates through  an  opening  near  its  upper  wall.  In  this  way  is 
to  be  explained  why  the  discharge  of  pus  from  the  mastoid  antrum  is 
made  difficult,  and  why  retention  of  pus  has  so  often  to  be  overcome 
by  trepliining  the  mastoid  process. 

Injuries  of  the  mastoid  process  usually  arise  from  direct  violence, 
sucli  as  a  kick  or  a  blow.  Haemorrhage  takes  place  within  or  around 
tlie  antrum  ^vith  or  without  fissures,  depending  on  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence. In  case  of  fractures  tlirougli  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cortical 
substance,  a  subcutaneous  emphysema  ensues,  which  is  usually  circum- 
scribed and  whicli  may  gradually  assume  larger  dimensions.  The  mas- 
toid process  sometimes  breaks  oflF  at  its  base,  and  necrosis  of  the  same 
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may  result.  In  case  of  fracture  of  the  mastoid  process  from  great 
violence,  there  are,  as  a  rule,  fractures  of  the  temporal  bone — e.  g., 
through  the  aquseductus  Fallopii  with  facial  paralysis,  and  tlirough  the 
base  of  the  skull. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  mastoid  process  conforms  to  the 
rules  given  for  fractures  of  the  skull  (see  §§  8  and  9). 

Inflammations  of  the  mastoid  process  are  mostly  secondary  to  those 
of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  they  are  therefore  either  acute  and  chronic 
serous  or  acute  and  chronic  suppurative  inflammations,  with  the  for- 
mation of  an  acute  or  chronic  abscess  in  the  mastoid  cells  (empyema). 
Chronic  inflammation  and  suppuration,  combined  with  caries  and  ne- 
crosis of  the  mastoid  cells,  are  usually  of  tubercular  origin.  Primary 
acute  periostitis  and  ostitis  (osteomyelitis)  of  the  mastoid  process  also 
occur,  but  less  frequently  (Hessler). 

There  are,  as  a  rule,  no  characteristic  symptoms  in  connection  with 
acute  and  chronic  serous  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  antrum,  such  as 
are  present  in  acute  and  chronic  suppurative  inflammation. 

Fever  is  always  present  in  acute  suppurative  inflammation  of  the 
mastoid  cells,  the  mastoid  process  is  very  painful  and  tender  on  pres- 
sure, the  overlying  skin  is  reddened  and  swollen,  and  the  posterior 
upper  wall  of  the  auditory  canal  often  bulges  outward.  If  the  bone  is 
already  perforated  by  pus,  a  fluctuating  subperiosteal  abscess  is  demon- 
strable, or  the  latter  is  the  result  of  secondary  suppurative  periostitis. 

In  chronic  suppuration  of  the  mastoid  process  characteristic  symp- 
toms may  be  more  or  less  completely  absent.  If  a  distinct  fojtid 
odour  exists  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  cleansing  of  the  ear,  one  must 
consider  the  possibility  of  the  eidstence  of  such  a  chronic  suppuration 
in  the  mastoid  antrum.  The  frequent  induration  and  sclerosis  of  the 
mastoid  process  is  very  noticeable.  Tlie  diagnosis  is  simplest  in  those 
cases  where  fistulse  already  exist,  and  the  prol)e  touches  carious  or 
necrotic  bone.  As  a  result  of  empyema  of  the  mastoid  antrum,  which 
runs  a  very  chronic  course  witli  j)ronounced  thickening  and  sclerosis  of 
the  bone,  death  not  infrequently  ensues  unexpectedly  from  meningitis, 
sinus  thrombosis,  or  abscess  of  the  brain.  This  is  because  the  thickened 
bony  covering  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  spontaneous  dis- 
charge of  the  pus. 

Percussion  lias  also  been  made  use  of  for  the  dett^ction  of  pus  in  the  mas- 
toid antrum.  Tlie  percussion  note  is  dull,  espi^i'ially  in  the  case  of  abso€*sses 
that  are  superficially  situated,  while  in  tliose  more  deeply  situated  duhiess 
can  not  be  made  out  The  diagnostic  iniporijince  of  tliis  method  of  investi- 
gation seems  to  me  still  questionable.  Gabriteschewski  and  Okunjew  found 
iu  a  case  of  mastoid  abscess  a  diminution  iu  the  conduction  of  sound  wlieii 
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the  vibrating  tuning  fork  was  placed  on  the  parietal  bone,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  mastoid  process  was  auscultated. 

Komer  and  Wild  hold  that  dulness  of  the  percussion  note  is  present  only 
in  disease  of  the  bone — i.  e.,  centrally  situated  foci  of  suppuration — and  not 
as  the  result  of  occlusion  or  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  air  spaces  within 
the  mastoid  process  due  to  collections  of  pus. 

Typical  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  mastoid  process,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  fistulae  running  through  the  cortical  substance  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  auditory  canal,  are  caused  chiefly  by  taberculosis.  It  is  a 
common  disease  in  childhood.  The  location  and  extent  of  tliis  tuber- 
culosis of  the  bone  is  very*  variable.  It  generally  takes  the  form  of  an 
ulcerating  caries.     Extensive  necrosis  is  less  common. 

Very  acute  and  extensive  necrosis  of  the  mastoid  process  and  the 
temporal  bone  occurs  especially  in  connection  with  typhoid  and  scarlet 
fever.  Wreden  once  observed  complete  necrosis  of  the  temporal  bone 
in  a  child  of  eight  months  after  scarlet  fever.  The  child  lived  ten 
hours  after  the  expulsion  of  the  sequestrum.  Caries  of  the  mastoid 
also  occurs  in  diabetes. 

As  is  true  of  every  chronic  suppurative  process  in  the  mastoid  pro- 
cess, so  is  also  caries  or  necrosis  of  the  temporal  bone  a  very  treacher- 
ous disease,  leading  often  to  sudden  death  from  acute  meningitis,  sinus 
thrombosis,  or  abscess  of  the  brain. 

Gravitation  abscesses  not  infrequently  form  in  the  course  of  clux)nic 
suppuration  in  the  mastoid  process  and  temporal  bone,  which  may 
extend  downward  along  the  neck  and  follow  the  connective-tissue 
clefts  as  far  as  the  sternum,  under  the  scapula,  or  into  the  axill© 
(Konig,  Schwartze). 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  mastoid  process  is 
not  very  common,  and  is  usually  secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  mas- 
toid cells.  Suppurative  periostitis  may  give  rise  to  necrosis  of  the  bone 
and  to  the  above-mentioned  gravitation  abscesses. 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  cells,  which 
gives  rise  to  pain  and  tenderness  on  pressure,  consists  at  first  in  the 
application  of  ice  and  leeches.  As  soon  as  more  marked  swelling  of 
the  overlying  soft  parts  develops,  with  tenderness  on  pressure,  an  inci- 
sion is  made  down  to  the  bone  about  one  centimetre  l)ehind  the  inser- 
tion of  the  auricle  and  parallel  to  it.  One  must,  of  course,  not  wait 
for  fluctuation.  If  there  is  pus  in  the  mastoid  cells,  trephining  the 
mastoid  antrum  is  indic^ited,  in  order  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape  exter- 
nallv  (see  belowV 

If,  in  the  course  of  Kupjmrative  inflainniation  of  the  middle  ear,  the 
mastoid  process  becomes  tender  on  pressure,  the  pus  must  be  evacuated 
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as  600Q  as  possible  from  the  tympanic  cavity  by  paracentesis  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  (see  pages  474,  475),  or  by  enlarging  an  abeady 
existing  perforation  that  is  too  narrow. 

If  caries  and  necrosis  of  the  mastoid  process  or  the  temporal  bone 
are  present,  energetic  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon  is  undertaken  after 
making  an  incision,  elevating  the  periosteum,  and  enlarging  the  fistu- 
lous tracts  with  a  chisel  or  simply  with  a  spoon. 

In  case  of  gravitation  abscesses,  a  careful  examination  must  be 
niade  and  the  connective-tissue  clefts  followed,  in  order  to  divide  all 
fistulous  tracts  and  to  drain,  if  necessary,  the  abscess  cavity. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  periosteum  of  the  mastoid  process  is 
treated  at  first  by  antiphlogistic  measures  (ice,  leeches),  and  before  sup- 
puration begins  an  incision  should  be  made  down  to  the  l)onc  one  cen- 
timetre behind  the  insertion  of  the  auricle  from  above  downward  and 
parallel  with  the  latter. 

Trephining  the  Mastoid  ProoeM. — Trephining  the  mastoid  process — 
that  is,  making  an  artificial  opening  into  the  mastoid  antrum — is  an 
extremely  serviceable  operation,  which,  as  I  can  verify  from  my  own 
experience,  has  rendered  complete  recovery  possible  in  very  desperate 
cases.  We  are  under  obligation  to  Schwartze  especially  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  operation. 

Trepliining  the  mastoid  process  is  indicated  in  the  following  cases : 

1.  When  there  is  acute  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  process  with 
retention  of  pus  in  the  mastoid  antrum. 

2.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  process  with  re{)eate(l 
swelling  of  the  same  which  only  partially  subsides,  and  in  case  of 
chronic  suppuration,  with  or  without  the  formation  of  fistulae  and 
gravitation  abscesses,  even  when  no  threatening  symptoms  exist. 

3.  In  case  of  an  externally  sound  mastoid  process  with  retention  of 
pus  or  the  formation  of  cholesteatomata  in  the  middle  ear  which  can 
be  removed  m  no  other  way,  as  soon  as  sym])tom8  of  a  dangerous  com- 
pUcation  appear. 

4.  In  severe  neuralgia  in  the  mastoid  process  when  all  other  treat- 
ment has  been  fruitless,  though  the  mastoid  process  be  outwardly  sound 
and  there  is  no  retention  of  pus  in  the  middle  ear. 

5.  As  a  preliminary  operation  in  case  of  virulent  suppuration  of 
the  middle  ear  with  a  marked  foetid  odour,  for  the  purpose  of  irrigat- 
ing the  middle  ear  from  behind. 

The  operation  is  always  performed  with  antiseptic  precautions  after 
shaving  the  hair  and  carefully  disinfecting  the  skin. 

For  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  the  incision  in 
the  skin  is  made  about  one  centimetre  behind  the  insertion  of  the  auri- 
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cle,  from  above  downward,  and  from  two  and  a  half  to  five  centimetres 
in  length,  according  to  the  size  of  the  process.  After  dividing  and  pusli- 
ing  back  the  periosteum,  the  bone  is  chiselled  with  hammer  and  gouge. 
The  bone  may  be  diflScult  to  chisel,  especially  in  case  of  thickening  and 
sclerosis  of  the  cortical  layer.  If  there  are  tistulae  or  carious  places, 
entrance  to  the  mastoid  antrum  is  gained  from  these  very  easily.  The 
liuea  temporalis  is  the  upper  boundary,  which  must  not  be  transgressed 
in  cutting  the  bone.  This  runs  on  a  level  with  the  upper  wall  of  the 
auditory  canal  from  in  front  backward,  and  divides  the  mastoid  portion 
from  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  bone  must  be 
chiselled  cautiously  in  this  region,  as  otherwise  the  middle  cranial  fossa 
may  easily  be  opened.  The  chisel  should  always  be  held  so  that  it 
points  forward  and  downward,  and  not  backward  away  from  the  ear. 
The  ridge  of  bone  above  the  auditory  meatus  on  the  posterior  and 
upper  surface  of  the  osseous  auditory  canal,  which  can  usually  be  dis- 
tinctly felt,  is  also  an  important  landmark.  It  lies  somewhat  higher 
than  the  floor  of  the  mastoid  antrum.  The  mastoid  process  is  bounded 
in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  osseous  auditory  canal,  and  its 
posterior  and  lower  boundary  is  easily  felt. 

Stacke,  Kobertson,  and  others  recommend,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing the  so-called  cupola  space,  removal  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bony  auditory  canal.  After  separation  of  the  cutaneous  covering  of 
the  auditory  canal,  a  bent  probe  is  passed  as  a  guide  along  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  canal  and  through  the  apertura  antri  into  the  antrum  itself. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  chisel  open  long,  fistulous  tracts  in  the  bone, 
until  finally  one  comes  upon  the  sequestnim  or  focus  of  the  disease. 

After  carious  and  necrotic  portions  of  bone  have  been  chiselled 
away  or  scraped  out,  the  antrum  is  irrigated  with  boric  acid.  If  the 
irrigation  fluid  does  not  flow  off  in  the  direction  of  the  auditory  canal 
or  tlie  pharynx,  this  is  not  proof  that  there  is  no  communication  be- 
tween the  antrum  and  the  middle  ear.  There  is  usually  full  recovery 
of  this  cuninmnication  within  a  few  days.  Lastly,  the  cavity  in  the 
bone  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  and  covered  with  an  antiseptic 
dressing.  I  far  prefer  this  pac*king  with  iodoform  gauze  to  the  use  of 
a  drainage-tube.  Should  the  dura  or  the  lateral  sinus  be  exposed  unin- 
jured, it  is  of  no  consequence,  if  the  oj)eration  is  aseptic  and  the  wound 
runs  a  normal  course.  Injuries  to  the  lateral  sinus  and  the  aquseductus 
Fallopii  can  easily  be  avoided.  In  case  of  injury  to  the  former,  the 
hivmorrhage  is  stopped  by  aseptic  packing. 

The  after-treatment  is  very  important.  Above  all,  the  wound  must 
not  be  allowed  to  heal  too  quickly.  Aurists  are  in  the  habit  of  insert- 
ing a  conical  lead  nail  if  the  wound  is  to  be  kept  open  fcMC  some  time. 
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It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  when  this  lead  nail  may  be  removed, 
but  it  should  always  remain  until  suppuration  inside  the  ear  has  become 
very  slight.  Packing  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze  is  more  advisa- 
ble than  inserting  such  a  lead  nail.  Irrigation  of  the  wound  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  I  usually  irrigate  it  through  the  auditory 
canal  only  in  case  of  foul -smelling  pus ;  I  follow,  in  short,  the  princi- 
ples of  treatment  that  have  been  given  by  Kronlein,  for  instance,  and 
other  surgeons. 

In  case  of  wide  communication  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  auditory  canal  or  the  middle  ear,  open  bone  cavities  lined  with 
epitheUum  sometimes  persist  after  trephining,  in  consequence  of  the 
union  of  the  epithelium  of  the  inner  ear  with  the  outer  skin.  These 
readily  become  the  cause  of  processes  of  decomposition  and  suppura- 
tion (E.  Iloflfmann).  They  are  easily  prevented  by  avoiding  during 
the  operation  too  wide  a  communication  between  the  auditory  canal  or 
the  middle  ear  and  the  mastoid  antrum,  and  by  subsequent  cauterization. 

Among  new  growths  in  the  mastoid  process  we  have  already  (page  472) 
mentioned  the  cholesteatoma.  The  most  common  of  the  other  tumours  are 
fibrous  polyps  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mastoid  cells,  sarcoma,  and 
carcinoma.  We  have  already  (page  29)  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  dermoid 
cysts  in  the  mastoid  region,  and  other  congenital  cysts — e.  g.,  oil  cysts.  Osteo- 
mata  appear  occasionally  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  Tnastoid  process.  Lastly, 
gummata  of  the  mastoid  process  have  been  repeatedly  observed. 

In  rare  cases,  neuralgia  of  the  mastoid  process  occurs  without  anatomical 
changes.  If  the  pain  in  the  bone  becomes  unbearable  and  nerve  remedies 
are  without  effect,  trephining  has  rei)eatedly  been  performed,  or  a  part  of  the 
bone  chiselled  away.  It  is  true  that  an  old  pus  focus  is  sometimes  found  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  supposed  neuralgia  of  the  bone. 

§  79.  HalformatioiiB^  Ixgnries^  and  Diseases  of  the  Internal  Ear  or 
Labyrinth. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  labyrinth  are  of  small  impor- 
tance for  the  surgeon.  They  are  treated  exclusively  by  ear  specialists. 
We  can  only  occupy  ourselves  here  with  a  very  brief  mention  of  its 
injuries  and  diseases,  and  must  refer  the  reader,  for  a  more  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subject,  to  the  text-books  on  the  ear. 

In  case  of  malformations  of  the  labyrinth  there  is  usually  absolute  deaf- 
ness. Incomplete  development  and  entire  absence  of  the  labyrinth,  with 
corresponding  malformations  of  the  external  ear,  have  been  observed. 

Injuries  of  the  labyrinth  occur  especially  from  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies,  from  rough  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  from 
gunshot  injuries,  and  from  the  action  of  concentrated  mineral  acids  or  of 
hot  or  boiling  fluids.  Schwartze  mentions  the  case  of  an  English  woman 
who  killed  six  husbands  by  pouring  melted  lead  into  the  ear  during  sleep. 

Indirect  injuries  are  more  frequent  than  the  direct.  The  former  are  most 
commonly  caused  by  concussion  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  from  a  blow,  a  loud 
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sound,  from  injuries  to  the  heiid,  and  especially  from  fractures  of  the  base  of 
the  skull.  Direct  and  indirect  injury  to  the  labyrinth  gives  rise  to  a  larger  or 
smaller  effusion  of  blood,  with  or  without  injury  to  the  nerve  apparatus,  or  the 
latter  may  be  afPected  in  consequence  of  subsequent  inflammation  or  atrophy. 

The  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  labyrinth  are  complete  or  partial  deafness; 
the  latter  may  show  itself  in  the  lack  of  perception  of  certain  successions  of 
tones.  The  partial  or  complete  deafness  is  temporary  or  permanent  accord* 
iiig  to  the  degree  of  the  injury.  Vertigo  is  also  a  frequent  symptom,  as  is 
painful  sensitiveness  to  sound,  and,  finally,  loud  tinnitus  aurium  (ringing  and 
liumniing)  is  often  heard.  It  frequently  happens,  of  course,  that  the  brain 
symptoms  resulting  from  concussion  or  injury  to  the  brain  are  so  predomi- 
nant that  injury  to  the  labyrinth  can  only  be  made  out  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  special  brain  symptoms.  When  death  results,  it  is  due  principally 
to  complicating  injuries  to  the  brain  or  secondary  suppurative  meningitis. 

With  regard  to  inflammations  and  disturbances  of  circulation,  the  reader 
must  be  referre<l  to  text-books  on  the  ear.  It  need  only  be  mentioned  regard- 
ing disturbances  of  circulation  that  the  disagreeable  subjective  auditory  sen- 
sations which  are  so  frequent  are  caused  by  disturbances  of  circulation  in  the 
labyrinth,  and  upon  hypencmia  as  well  as  anaemia. 

Deafness  which  ensues  after  injuries  to  the  head  especially  interests  the 
surgeon.  As  we  have  seen  in  connection  with  the  study  of  fractures  of  the 
base  of  the  skull  (§  9),  fractures  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone 
are  comparatively  frequent.  Schwartze  observed  twelve  cases  of  deafness  on 
one  side  and  three  on  both  sides  after  probable  fractui'e  of  the  base  of  the 
skull.  Deafness  after  injuries  to  the  head  can  be  caused  by  contusion  and 
laceration  of  the  auditory  nerve  or  by  compression  of  the  nerve  by  an  effu- 
sion of  blood  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus ;  fiu-thermore  by  an  effusion 
of  blood  in  the  labyrinth  with  rupture  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  or  by 
injury  to  the  auditory  centres  in  the  brain.  These  centres  may  be  affected 
by  very  trivial  injuries  to  the  head.  Schwartze  and  Grafe  observed  deafness 
from  injury  to  the  auditory  centre  in  the  brain  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  seven 
years  whose  ears  were  boxed  on  the  street  by  an  older  schoolmate,  who  also 
inflicted  sevei-al  blows  upon  the  boy's  head  with  his  hand. 

Dt^afness  which  does  not  appear  until  several  days  or  weeks  after  the  in- 
jury may  be  the  result  of  accidental  complications,  and  not  of  the  injury  as 
su<;}i.  Long-continued  application  of  ice  to  the  head  in  such  a  way  that  cold 
water  runs  without  hindrance  into  the  ear,  causing  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  is  sometimes,  according  to  Schwartze,  the  cause  of  this  late  deafness 
following  injuries  to  the  head. 

§  80.  The  Causes  of  Death  in  Diseases  of  the  Ear. — We  have  no  reli- 
able data  with  regard  to  the  frequency  with  which  death  ensues  in 
diseases  of  the  ear,  particularly  in  suppuration.  We  only  know  tliat 
too  often  neglected  suppuration  of  the  ear  results  fatally,  frequently  to 
the  great  surprise  of  the  laity.  A  collection  of  statistics  by  Schwartze 
proves  that  fatal  diseases  of  the  ear  occur  not  uncommonly  in  the  Ger- 
man anny.  There  are  al)out  three  eases  each  year.  Schwartze  'has 
tabulated  twenty-eight  fatal  cases  (two  of  meningitis,  ten  of  abscess  of 
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the  brain,  and  sixteen  of  thrombosis  of  the  cerebral  sinuses  with  sub- 
sequent pjeemia).  We  may  infer  from  these  statements  that  diseases 
of  the  ear  have  in  general  a  rather  frequent  fatal  termination. 

Death  occurs  most  frequently  in  suppurative  otitis  media  from  sec- 
ondary involvement  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  and  of  the  sinuses 
of  the  dura  (meningitis,  abscess  of  the  brain,  sinus  thrombosis  with 
pysemia).  The  most  frequent  cause  of  death  in  chronic  suppuration  of 
the  middle  ear  is  probably  phlebitis  of  a  dural  sinus — that  is,  sinus 
thrombosis  with  subsequent  pyssmia  from  purulent  softening  of  the 
thrombus.  General  miliary  tuberculosis  not  infrequently  follows  tuber- 
cular suppuration  of  the  ear.  Death  from  malignant  tumours  of  the 
ear,  or  from  the  erosion  of  vessels  involved  in  a  suppurative  process, 
is  comparatively  rare. 

Wendt,  Zaufal,  and  others  have  shown  that  even  in  mild  catarrhal 
inflammations,  with  mucous  or  serous  effusion  in  the  tympanic  cavity 
and  without  perforation  of  the  tympanic  membrane,  death  may  result 
from  suppurative  meningitis  and  thrombosis,  especially  of  the  lateral 
sinus.  The  suppurative  meningitis  following  diseases  of  the  ear  is  found 
chiefly  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  less  often  on  the  convexity.  It  usually 
arises  from  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  tympanic  cavity 
through  the  vault  of  the  tympanum,  or  from  the  mastoid  antrum 
through  the  canalis  petroso-mastoideus  (Voltolini),  or,  finally,  from  the 
labyrinth  through  the  internal  auditory  meatus. 

Abscesses  of  the  brain  are  most  commonly  situated  in  the  temporal 
lobe  or  in  the  cerebellum.  About  one  half  of  all  abscesses  of  the 
brain,  according  to  Schwartze,  result  from  diseases  of  the  ear.  Dis- 
ease of  the  right  ear  leads  more  frequently  to  brain  abscess,  because 
the  groove  for  the  lateral  sinus  on  the  right  side  reaches  farther  for- 
ward and  outward  on  to  the  pyramid.  In  other  words,  the  bony  parti- 
tion between  the  middle  ear  and  the  cranium  is  thinner  on  the  right 
than  on  the  left  side  (Komer). 

Fatal  hsemorrhages  from  erosion  of  the  internal  carotid,  the  middle 
meningeal,  the  sinus  of  the  internal  jugular,  and  the  petrosal  and  lat- 
eral sinuses,  are,  as  has  been  said,  very  rare. 

In  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  internal  carotid,  the  common  ca- 
rotid should  always  he  ligated  in  continuity,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  results  have  been  thus  far  so  unfavourable,  since  secondary  lisemor- 
rhage  usually  follows  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation. 
Packing  the  auditory  c-anal  and  continued  digital  compression  are  usu- 
ally insuflScient.  For  ligation  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  see  §  15, 
page  112.  Hflemorrhage  from  a  sinus  is  arrested  by  packing  and  com- 
pression (see  §  15,  page  109). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   8ALIVABY   GLANDS   (PABOTID, 

SUBMAXILLABT,    AND   SUBLINGUAL). 

Review  of  the  anatomy  of  the  salivary  glands. — Injuries  to  the  salivary  glands. — Pis- 
tulad  of  Steno's  duct. — Inflammations  (mumps,  suppurative  parotitis,  angina  Ludo- 
vici,  and  other  in flammations).— Retention  of  secretion  in  the  salivary  glands.^ 
Salivary  cysts. — Salivary  concretions. — Foreign  bodies. — Tumours  of  the  salivary 
glands,  especially  of  the  parotid  and  submaxillary.— Complete  extirpation  of  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary. 

§  81.  Anatomy  of   the  Salivary  Olanda. — ^Tbe   salivary  glands  are 
racemose  glands  which  discharge  their  secretion  into  the  mouth. 

The  parotid  gland  extends  from  the  region  of  the  external  auditory  meatus 
downward  to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  separated  from  the  latter  by 
the  external  carotid  and  the  venous  trunk  formed  by  the  union  of  the  tem- 
poral and  internal  maxillary  veins.  The  external  carotid  sometimes  passes 
through  the  substance  of  the  gland.  The  facial  nerve  with  its  branches 
divides  the  gland,  in  an  incomplete  way,  to  be  sure,  into  a  thicker  outer  layer 
and  a  thinner  inner  layer.  The  excretory  or  Steno^s  duct  begfins  at  tlie 
boundary  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  the  gland  from  its  anterior  bor- 
der, crosses  the  masseter  in  a  horizontal  direction  at  about  the  level  of  the 
nares,  then  passes  beneath  the  zygomatic  muscles,  pierces  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion the  buccinator  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek,  and  opens  into 
the  oral  cavity  opposite  the  second  upper  molar. 

The  submaxillary  gland  fills  the  triangular  space  between /the  lower  jaw 
and  the  two  bellies  of  the  digastric.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  platysma,  and 
a  thick  layer  of  coimective  tissue,  the  so-called  supra-hyoid  fascia.  Across 
the  posterior  angle  of  the  gland  the  facial  artery  and  vein  pass  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  excretory  duct  (Wharton's  duct)  b^ns  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  gland,  traverses  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle,  crosses  the  lingual 
nerve  at  an  acute  angle,  and  passes  in  a  median  direction  to  the  floor  of  the 
oral  cavity,  where  it  empties  by  the  side  of  the  frenura  of  the  ton^e. 

The  sublingual  gland  is  situated  upon  the  floor  of  the  oral  cavity,  directly 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  between  the  genioglossus  muscle  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  consistis  of  several  divisions,  each  of  which 
has  its  special  excretory  duct.  Several  unite  to  form  one  larger  excretory 
duct  (Bartholin's  duct),  which  either  joins  the  Whartonian  duct  or  empties 
independently  close  beside  it.  The  remaining:  excretory  ducts  of  the  sub- 
lingual gland  (the  ducts  of  Rivini),  five  to  eight  in  number,  perforate  the 
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mucous  membrane  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  with  very  fine  openings,  some- 
times in  a  row  parallel  to  the  teeth  from  near  the  orifice  of  the  Whartonian 
duct  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last  molar.  In  other  cases  their  orifices 
are  more  scattered,  lying  between  the  tongue  and  the  gum,  close  beside  the 
root  of  the  frenum  of  the  tongue,  to  the  inner  side  of  the  caruncula  salivalis 
(Henle). 

§  82.  Ixgnriea  of  the  Salivary  Olands  are,  in  general,  of  rare  occur- 
rence, especially  those  of  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual.  Injuries 
of  these  two  glands  are  without  special  significance.  Injuries  of  the 
parotid  are  the  most  conmion  and  of  the  most  practical  importance. 
The  latter  are  caused  most  commonly  by  rapier  cuts  in  students'  duels 
and  by  operations.  These  injuries  usually  run  their  course  without 
occasioning  disturbance,  particularly  if  the  wound  heals  by  primary 
union.  Subcutaneous  collections  of  saliva  occasionally  appear  later  on 
in  tlie  form  of  cystic  swellings,  which  disappear  spontaneously  or  by 
the  use  of  a  bandage.  Such  collections  of  saliva  rarely  break  through 
externally,  giving  rise  to  a  fistula.  The  latter  is  more  likely  to  form 
when  the  injury  to  the  gland  heals  with  suppuration,  in  which  case 
small  fistulsB,  with  more  or  less  abundant  secretion,  may  then  persist. 
They  heal  spontaneously  after  weeks  or  months,  or  they  may  be  very 
quickly  closed  by  cauterization  with  the  fine  point  of  a  thermo-cautery 
or  galvano-cautery,  which  is  more  effective  than  nitrate  of  silver  and 
other  caustics. 

FistulsB  of  Steno's  duct,  after  it  has  been  injured  in  the  region  of 
the  cheek,  are  often  more  diflScult  to  heal  if  the  central  end  of  the 
duct  has  grown  together  with  the  outer  skin  forming  a  so-called  labi- 
form  fistula,  with  escape  of  saliva  externally.  They  usually  develop 
after  the  wound  situated  on  a  level  with  the  nares  (sword-cut,  punc- 
ture, wound  from  operations)  has  been  sutured  without  knowledge  of 
the  existing  injury  to  the  duct.  After  the  wound  is  healed  by  primary 
union  saliva  collects  in  the  form  of  a  fluctuating  tumour  beneath  the 
skin,  and  this  breaks  through  externally  or  internally  into  the  oral 
cavity.  In  the  latter  case  a  sort  of  spontaneous  cure  follows,  the  salivary 
duct  then  opening  permanently  into  the  oral  cavity  at  an  abnormal  place 
in  the  mucous  membrane.  In  other  cases  the  wound  does  not  heal  at 
all  on  account  of  the  constant  escape  of  the  saliva.  The  opening  is 
usually  very  small.  Finally  a  labifonn  fistula  results,  in  which  the 
central  end  of  the  duct  unites  directly  with  the  skin,  the  epithelium  of 
the  duct  becoming  continuous  with  the  epidermis.  Fistulae  of  the  sali- 
vary ducts  occur,  however,  not  only  after  injuries,  but  also  after  sup- 
purative or  gangrenous  destniction  of  the  tissue  of  the  cheek,  and  after 
obstruction  of  the  duct  by  foreign  bodies  or  salivary  concretions. 
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Many  annoyances  are  caused  by  fistulse  of  Steno^s  duct  wliich  open 
externally.  Saliva  constantly  flows  out  in  large  amounts,  especially 
during  mastication.  Eczema  sometimes  appears  upon  the  surrounding 
skin.  Digestion  and  the  general  health  also  suflfer  sometimes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  saliva. 

Treatment  of  Ixguries  to  8teno*8  Duct — When  there  is  an  injury  to 
this  part  of  the  cheek  on  a  level  with  the  nares,  a  careful  examina- 
tion should  be  made  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  salivary  duct  is 
injured.  If  the  wound  in  the  cheek  is  a  penetrating  one,  only  the  outer 
skin  should  be  closed  by  suture,  so  as  to  allow  the  saliva  to  flow  into  the 
mouth.  If  the  wound  is  not  a  penetrating  one,  Grenzmer  recommends 
tliat,  after  completely  arresting  the  hsemorrhage,  the  divided  ends  of 
the  salivary  duct  be  exposed,  and  then,  by  means  of  deep  catgut 
sutures,  brought  into  as  close  apposition  as  possible  (the  suture  must 
not  enter  the  lumen  of  the  duct).  In  suitable  cases  the  central  end  of 
the  salivary  duct  may  be  brought  through  the  mucous  membrane  into 
the  mouth.  The  peripheral  end  of  Steno's  duct  may  be  more  easily 
found  by  passing  a  fine  metallic  or  whalebone  probe  into  its  orifice 
opposite  the  second  upper  molar. 

In  case  a  collection  of  saliva  in  the  form  of  a  subcutaneous  fluctu- 
ating tumour  should  appear  after  the  wound  has  healed,  compressive 
dressings  should  first  be  tried.  I  was  able  in  this  way  to  cure  perma- 
nently an  injury  to  Steno's  duct  which  was  received  in  a  student's  duel. 
One  may  also  open  the  cicatrix,  which  is  usually  thin,  by  inserting  a 
fine  probe,  allow  the  saliva  to  flow  oflf  externally,  and  then,  if  neces- 
sary, after  cauterization  of  the  little  wound  made  by  the  probe,  apply 
dressings  that  exert  pressure  for  a  few  days.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to 
make  an  artificial  opening  through  the  mucous  membrane  from  with- 
out inward. 

If  a  fistula  of  Steno's  duct  is  already  present,  and  but  a  short  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  injury,  cauterization  of  the  fistula  should  at  first 
be  tried  with  the  small  point  of  a  thermo-cautery  or  galvano-cautery, 
and  a  dressing  tliat  exerts  pressure  applied.  Excision  of  tlie  fistula, 
with  or  without  perforation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  careful 
suture  of  the  wound,  can  also  be  tried. 

In  case  of  fistulje  lined  by  mucous  membrane  and  skin  (labifonn 
fistulae),  the  peripheral  part  of  the  canal  is  usually  contracted  or  oblit- 
erated, wliich  should  be  determined  by  passing  a  probe  through  the 
orifice  in  the  mouth  opposite  the  second  upper  molar.  The  simplest 
course  in  treating  this  kind  of  fistula  is  to  excise  the  external  portion 
by  means  of  two  elliptical  incisions  and  change  the  external  fistula 
into  an  internal  one.     This  method  is  usually  successful,  and  has  been 
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Strongly  recommended  by  Dieflfenbach,  Degaise,  Beclard,  and  others. 
It  is  done  as  follows :  The  fistula  is  at  first  excised  by  means  of  two 
elliptical  incisions  through  half  the  thickness  of  the  cheek.  A  fine 
trocar  is  then  stuck  through  the  bottom  of  the  wound  in  two  places 
about  half  a  centimetre  apart  and  a  lead  or  silver  wire  or  a  piece  of 
thread  or  catgut  is  drawn  through  the  two  holes.  The  ends  of  the  wire 
are  twisted  together  by  a  few  turns,  or  the  catgut  or  silk  is  tied  in  a 
knot  from  within  the  mouth  and  the  threads  are  cut  oflf  short.  The 
exteiTial  wound  is  then  closed  by  suture.  After  healing  has  taken 
place,  the  saliva  flows  through  the  wounds  made  by  the  trocar  into  the 
mouth.  The  wire  or  the  thread  either  cuts  through  so  that  a  canal  is 
formed,  or,  better,  tliese  are  removed  after  a  time,  so  that  both  open- 
ings remain  patent  in  consequence  of  the  constant  flow  of  saliva  into 
the  mouth. 

Kaufmann  healed  a  fistula  of  Steno's  duct  by  inserting  a  thin 
India-rubber  tube  into  the  fistula  in  such  a  manner  that  one  end  of 
tlie  small  tube  projected  half  a  centimetre  into  the  mouth,  while  the 
other  end  was  cut  off  obliquely  and  so  placed  that  the  saliva  could 
flow  directly  into  it  and  allow  the  external  opening  of  the  fistula  to 
remain  dry. 

The  central  end  of  the  salivary  duct  has  also  been  exposed  and 
freed  from  its  surroundings,  an  opening  made  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cheek,  and  the  end  of  the  duct  sutured  into  this  opening. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  to  dilate  a  constriction  of  tlie  peripheral 
part  of  the  duct  by  inserting  strands  of  catgut. 

In  case  of  a  salivary  fistula  in  the  masseteric  portion  of  the  duct — 
which,  owing  to  obliteration  of  the  peripheral  portion,  is  not  accessible 
to  direct  treatment  by  freshening  and  suturing  the  fistulous  opening, 
and  whose  central  end  can  not  be  brought  through  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cheek — Viborg  has  recommended  bringing  about  atrophy 
of  the  parotid  by  tying  off  the  duct. 

§  83.  Xnflainmations  of  the  Salivary  Olanda. — Inflammations  of  the 
saUvary  glands  are  mostly  due  to  microbes  which  pass  from  the  mouth 
through  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  glands  and  gain  access  to  their  pa- 
renchyma. They  are  often  found  in  connecjtion  with  putrefaction  of 
the  secretion  of  the  mouth  in  stomatitis.  In  other  cases  inflammation 
of  the  salivary  glands  is  caused  by  infection  through  the  blood.  To 
the  latter  class  belongs,  for  example,  the  suppurative  parotitis  which 
oc'curs  in  metastatic  pyaemia.  Infectious  inflammations  after  wounds 
of  the  salivary  glands  may  be  easily  avoided  by  antiseptic  treatment. 

Parotitiflb — Inflammation  of  the  parotid,  or  parotitis,  is  most  com- 
monly observed  in  the  course  of  severe  acute  infectious  diseases — e.  g.. 
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typhoid,  variola,  or  diphtheria — ^and  is  usually  the  result  of  infection 
from  a  stomatitis  with  putrefaction  and  stagnation  of  the  secretion  of 
the  mouth.  Parotitis  in  the  course  of  pyaemia  is  due,  as  has  been  said, 
to  metastasis — that  is,  to  microbes  that  have  been  brought  to  the  gland 
by  way  of  the  circulation.  Epidemic  parotitis  or  mumps  is  an  inflam- 
matory swelling  of  the  parotid,  and  often  also  of  the  submaxillary  and 
sublingual  glands,  which  occurs  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic  and  is  con- 
tagious. This  epidemic  parotitis  sometimes  results  from  a  stomatitis, 
in  which  microbes  gain  access  to  the  parenchyma  of  the  glands  through 
the  salivary  ducts,  and  sometimes  metastatically  from  infection  through 
the  respiratory  or  digestive  organs.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases  second- 
ary catarrhal  stomatitis  often  arises  because  pathogenic  microbes  gain 
access  to  the  mouth  with  the  saliva. 

The  anatomical  changes  attending  parotitis  are  a  serous  or  cellular 
inflammatory  infiltration  of  the  intralobular  and  perilobular  connective 
tissue.  This  inflammatory  swelling  either  disappears  entirely,  fre- 
quently leaving  beliind  an  induration  of  the  connective  tissue,  or 
the  serous-cellular  infiltration  breaks  down  and  becomes  purulent, 
causing  abscess  or  sloughing  of  the  parotid  (suppurative  or  septic 
parotitis). 

The  clinical  course  of  epidemic  parotitis  or  mumps  is  as  follows : 
The  illness  begins,  after  a  certain  period  of  incubation  (indigestion, 
nausea,  vomiting,  and  often  diarrhoea),  with  fever  and  severe  pain  in 
the  parotid,  so  that  opening  the  mouth,  mastication,  and  swallowing 
are  diflicult.  The  disease  is  most  common  among  children  from  two 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  swelling  of  the  parotid  is  usually  marked^ 
and  it  develops  very  quickly.  Both  glands  are  affected,  as  a  rule,  either 
simultaneously  or  one  after  the  other.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
about  a  week,  sometimes  more,  but  at  the  most  two  weeks,  when,  for 
instance,  both  glands  are  not  affected  at  the  same  time,  but  the  inflam- 
mation of  one  follows  that  of  the  other.  Complete  restitution  is  the 
usual  result,  and  suppuration  scarcely  ever  occurs.  Parotitis  is  some- 
times complicated  by  inflammation  of  the  testicle  (orchitis),  and  of  the 
right  testicle  more  frequently  than  of  the  left.  Inflammation  of  the 
epididymis  (epididymitis)  and  of  the  spermatic  cord  is  less  frequent. 
Sometimes,  however,  inflammation  of  the  urethra,  with  a  gonorrhoea- 
like discharge  and  inflammatory  oedema  of  the  scrotum,  is  observed. 
In  women  there  is  sometimes  swelling  of  the  breasts  and  of  the  exter- 
nal genitals  and  ovaries,  with  a  vaginal  and  uterine  discharge.  These 
complications  of  the  male  and  female  genitals  also  disappear,  as  a  rule, 
quickly  and  completely. 

The  prognosis  of  mumps  is  altogether  favourable. 
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The  treatment  of  mumps  consists  in  confining  the  patient  to  bed,  in 
giving  a  suitable  diet,  and  in  cleansing  the  mouth  with  disinfecting 
washes.  Hueter  recommends  very  highly  parenchymatous  injections 
of  a  from  two-  to  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid  by  means  of  a 
hypodermic  syringe.  In  case  of  considerable  fever,  antipyretic  reme- 
dies may  be  used.  Orchitis  is  treated  by  elevating  the  testicle  and 
applying  ice.  For  the  discharge  from  the  urethra,  chlorate  of  potash 
is  given  internally,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  water  containing  car- 
bonic acid.  In  women  the  inflammatory  complications  on  the  part  of 
the  genito-urinary  organs  are  to  be  treated  upon  similar  principles. 

Suppurative  parotitis,  which,  as  we  saw,  occurs  in  connection  with 
septic,  pysemic  intoxications  and  other  acute  infectious  diseases,  is  char- 
acterized by  high  fever,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  delirium,  and 
it  is  always  to  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  disease.  The  swelling  of 
the  glands  and  the  oedema  of  the  surrounding  tissues  may  become 
extreme,  especially  in  the  direction  of  the  pharynx  and  the  entrance 
to  the  larynx,  so  as  to  render  respiration  difficult.  There  is  usually  at 
the  beginning  diffuse  swelling  without  distinct  fluctuation,  caused  by  a 
diffuse  inflammatory  or  suppurative  infiltration  within  the  capsule  of 
the  gland.  If  an  incision  is  not  made  at  the  right  time,  the  capsule  of 
the  gland  and  the  enveloping  fascia  is  broken  through  by  the  diffuse 
suppurative  process,  and  the  pus  spreads  to  the  immediate  surround- 
ings— e.  g.,  downward  between  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  or  upward  to 
the  base  of  the  skull  and  into  the  cranial  cavity,  so  that  death  may 
ensue  from  suppurative  meningitis  and  sinus  thrombosis.  One  also 
observes  very  frequently  perforation  of  the  pus  into  the  external  audi- 
tory canal  or  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  or  externally  through  the  skin. 
The  course  of  the  disease  is  then  sometimes  very  prolonged,  and  may 
extend  over  weeks  or  months,  until  the  entire  parotid  is  destroyed  by 
the  suppurative  and  gangrenous  process. 

The  prognosis  of  suppurative  parotitis  depends  partly  upon  the  ex- 
isting constitutional  disease  (sepsis,  pyaemia,  and  other  acute  infectious 
diseases)  and  partly  upon  early  incision  of  the  parotid. 

The  treatment  of  suppurative  or  septic  parotitis  must  be  as  ener- 
getic as  possible.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  above-mentioned  infectious 
diseases,  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  parotid  occur,  accompanied 
by  a  rise  of  temperature,  an  incision  must  be  made  at  once  with  the 
aid  of  an  anaesthetic.  The  most  serviceable  method  is  to  make  sev- 
eral incisions  in  order  to  relax  sufficiently  the  parotideo-masseteric 
fascia.  The  incisions  should  be  made  over  the  softened  areas.  The 
skin  and  the  fascia  are  divided  from  above  downward  with  the  knife, 
and  the  opening  is  enlarged  with  closed  dressing  forceps  or  an  artery 
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clamp.  Injury  to  Steno's  duct,  the  facial  nerve,  the  temporal  artery 
and  the  transverse  facial  at  the  lower  border  of  the  malar  bone,  of  the 
external  carotid  artery,  and  the  temporo-maxillary  vein  at  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw,  can  easily  be  avoided.  If 
necessary,  short,  wide  drainage-tubes  are  placed  in  the  openings  made 
by  the  incisions,  the  pus  cavity  is  irrigated  with  a  1-to- 1,000  bichloride 
solution,  and  a  light  antiseptic  dressing  applied  which  should  be  fre- 
quently changed  during  the  next  few  days.  In  case  of  extensive  gan- 
grenous destruction,  the  use  of  iodoform  and  simply  covering  the 
sloughing  area  with  wet  antiseptic  compresses  are  to  be  recommended. 
One  must  constantly  guard  against  burrowing  of  pus.  If  the  infec- 
tious disease  which  is  present  runs  a  favourable  course,  healing  usually 
follows  very  gradually  after  expulsion  of  the  broken-down  tissue  of 
the  parotid.  There  is  also  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  submaxillary 
gland  analogous  to  epidemic  and  suppurative  parotitis  which  can  de- 
velop directly  from  the  extension  of  an  epidemic  parotitis.  The  course 
and  treatment  are  the  same. 

Angina  Ludovioi. — By  angina  Ludwigii,  or  Ludovici,  so  called  after 
the  Wiirtemberg  physician  Ludwig,  who  first  described  the  disease,  is 
understood  an  acute  phlegmonous  inflammation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
submaxillary  gland  which  goes  on  to  suppuration  or  gangrene.  This 
periglandular  phlegmon  also  appears  sometimes  as  an  epidemic,  and  less 
frequently  occurs  metastatically  in  connection  with  severe  infectious 
diseases.  The  disease  affects  adults  chiefly,  but  attacks  children  not 
infrequently,  especially  in  their  first  year.  There  is  generally  at  the 
outset  an  insignificant  swelling  on  one  side  near  the  submaxillary  gland, 
which  is  tender  on  pressure.  This  spreads  rapidly,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  neck  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth  become  flrmly  infiltrated.  Open- 
ing the  mouth,  mastication,  and  swallowing  are  rendered  diflSicult  or  im- 
possible, and  the  swelling  or  oedema  may  become  so  great  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  larynx  as  to  cause  suffocation  from  oedema  of  the  glottis.  There 
is  often  a  very  high  temperature.  In  case  proper  treatment  is  employed, 
recovery  usually  takes  place  by  absorption  of  the  exudation  or  the  for- 
mation of  an  abscess.  If  an  incision  is  not  made  at  the  proper  time, 
extensive  suppuration  or  sloughing  and  death  from  sepsis  and  pysemia 
may  ensue.  The  latter  is  also  to  be  feared  in  case  of  suppurative 
breaking  down  of  a  thrombus  in  the  facial  vein,  which  crosses  the 
outer  surface  of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  treatment  of  angina  Ludovici  is  the  same  as  that  of  suppurative 
parotitis  (see  page  489). 

Primary  acute  inflammation  of  the  snbling^nAl  gland  is  rare;  it  is 
sometimes  observed  in  connection  with  epidemic  parotitis  (sublingual 
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mampe),  and  is  characterized  by  a  painful  swelling  of  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  in  tlie  region  of  this  gland.  The  etiology  is  the  same  as  that  of 
parotitis,  and  the  treatment  conforms  to  general  rules. 

Of  other  inflammations  of  the  salivary  glands,  those  that  occur  in 
the  course  of  syphilis  are  especially  to  be  mentioned — e.  g.,  gummatous 
infiltration  with  breaking  down  of  the  substance  of  the  glands  and 
cicatricial  contraction,  and  the  rare  cases  of  tubercular  caseation  of 
the  salivary  glands.  Stubenrauch  observed  a  case  of  tubercular  parotitis 
with  cyst  formation  resembling  an  ordinary  salivary  cyst. 

Mikidicz,  Fuchs,  and  Haltenhoff  observed  cases  of  painless  swelling  of 
both  lacrymal  glands,  with  subsequent  marked  swelling  of  both  parotids, 
submaxillaries,  sublinguals,  the  palatine  glands,  and  the  accessory  salivary 
glands  in  the  cheek.  Mikulicz's  patient  died  of  peritonitis.  The  microscopic 
examination  of  these  glands  revealed  small-celled  infiltration  of  the  inter- 
stitial connective  tissue,  the  parenchyma  being  uninvolved.  This  case  was 
probably  one  of  a  peculiar  form  of  parasitic  infection  which  began  in  the 
excretory  ducts  of  the  lacrymal  and  salivary  ducts,  attacked  the  lacrymal  and 
salivary  glands  themselves,  and  then  involved  the  smallest  lymphatic  struc- 
tures with  their  surrounding  and  permeating  connective  tissue,  and  in  this 
way  led  to  general  infection  and  fatal  peritonitis  (see  Mikulicz,  Beitrage  zur 
Chirurgie,  Billroth's  Festschrift). 

§  84.  Betention  of  Secretion  in  the  Ducts  of  the  Saliyary  Glands. — 
Salivary  Concretions. — Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Salivary  Ducts. — Eetention 
of  secretion  in  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands  is  caused  principally  by 
contraction  or  complete  obstruction  of  the  excretory  ducts — e.  g.,  by 
salivary  concretions  or  foreign  bodies  that  have  made  an  entrance.  In 
consequence  of  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  the  secretion,  the  ducts  be- 
come more  and  more  dilated  till  cysts  varying  in  size  are  formed. 
Salivary  duct-cysts  and  salivary  gland-cysts  may  be  distinguished,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  dilatation  affects  the  duct  or  the  gland  itself. 
The  cystic  formations  resulting  from  retention  of  the  secretion  in  the 
glands,  as  well  as  in  the  ducts,  are  comparatively  rare,  as  the  discharge 
of  the  saliva  is  usually  not  completely  prevented.  To  salivary  duct- 
cysts  belong  also,  as  we  saw,  some  of  the  cysts  situated  beneath  the 
tongue,  to  which  the  name  ranula  is  given.  We  saw  (page  384)  that 
the  ranula,  according  to  Recklinghausen's  careful  investigations,  is  a 
retention  cyst  of  the  mucous  gland  at  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  In  rare 
cases  analogous  ranula-like  cysts  develop  beneath  the  tongue  near  the 
frenum  from  obstruction  of  Wharton's  and  Bartholin's  ducts,  or  they 
may  be  dermoid,  branchiogenic,  or  parasitic  cysts. 

Salivary  cysts  that  develop  in  the  glands  themselves  from  retention 
of  secretion  are  very  rare,  and  are,  of  course,  to  be  distinguished  from 
cystic  neoplasms. 
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Salivary  duct-cysts  and  salivary  gland-cysts  are  treated  practically 
like  ranula  (see  page  385) — that  is,  briefly  stated,  by  incision  and  as 
complete  extirpation  of  the  sac  as  possible.  Obliteration  of  the  cysts 
by  injection  of  absolute  alcohol  or  tincture  of  iodine  is  not  so  reliable. 

Salivary  Concretions. — Salivary  concretions  consist  chiefly  of  the 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  deposit  of  lime  sometimes  takes 
place  about  a  foreign  body  which  has  gained  access  to  the  excretory 
duct  of  the  salivary  glands  (see  page  493).  Much  more  frequently,  how- 
ever— as  a  rule,  in  fact — there  is  no  such  foreign  body  present  as  a 
nucleus,  and  in  these  cases  the  formation  of  the  concretions  ib  hard  to 
explain.  According  to  Klebs,  microbes  are  the  principal  cause  of  the 
deposit  of  the  lime  salts.  It  is  possible  that  the  bacteria  cause  a  chem- 
ical change  in  the  saliva.  Salivary  concretions  may  result  from  any 
cause  that  liinders  or  prevents  the  escape  of  saliva  (Marcau).  The 
occurrence  of  concretions  within  salivary  cysts  is  also  to  be  explained 
in  this  way.  Genzmer  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  tartar  on 
the  teeth  sometimes  makes  its  way  into  Wharton's  duct,  where  the 
concretions  are  most  frequently  found,  and  forms  the  nucleus  for  sali- 
vary concretions.  In  my  opinion,  salivary  concretions  are  for  the  sali- 
vary ducts  the  same  that  tartar  is  for  the  teeth.  Many  persons,  as  is 
known,  secrete  saliva  that  contains  a  large  percentage  of  lime.  Such 
persons  are  therefore  predisposed  to  tartar  formation,  and  these  de- 
posits are  sometimes  formed  in  the  salivary  ducts.  Regarding  the 
comparative  frequency  of  salivary  concretions  in  the  different  salivary 
ducts,  statistics  collected  by  Czygan  show  that,  of  thirty-seven  concre- 
tions, twenty -six  were  in  Wharton's  duct,  four  in  Steno's  duct,  five  in 
the  ducts  of  Rivini,  and  one  each  in  the  parotid  and  in  Bartholin's  duct. 
The  male  sex  is  more  subject  to  their  formation  than  the  female. 

Salivary  concretions  are  usually  long,  spindle-shaped,  or  more 
nearly  round,  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  less  frequently  of  a  walnut, 
though  sometimes  still  larger.  The  surface  is  more  commonly  uneven 
than  smooth.  The  escape  of  saliva  is,  as  a  rule,  not  wholly  prevented 
by  a  concretion  lying  in  a  salivary  duct.  The  principal  discomfort 
consists  in  interference  Avith  mastication  and  speech,  the  latter  being 
especially  affected  by  concretions  in  Wharton's  duct.  Concretions  in 
this  duct  are,  in  rare  cases,  dire(*tly  visible.  The  presence  of  the  con- 
cretions can  usually  be  made  out  by  palpation  under  the  tongue  or  on 
the  cheek,  or  by  passing  a  probe  through  the  salivary  duct  that  is  in- 
volved (see  above,  §  81,  page  484,  Anatomy  of  the  Salivary  Glands). 

The  treatment  of  salivary  concretions  consists  in  incising  the  mu- 
cous membrane  directly  over  the  stone  and  extracting  it.  The  slight 
wound  heals  quickly  with  the  use  of  antiseptic  washes,  and  the  saliva 
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usnall J  flows  again  from  the  normal  orifice  of  the  saKvary  duet.  If  the 
incision  remains  open  and  the  saliva  discharges  here  into  the  mouth,  it 
is,  of  course,  of  no  special  significance.  If  the  concretions  can  not  be 
removed  from  the  gland — e.  g.,  from  the  submaxillary  gland — the  latter 
should  be  extirpated  from  the  outside,  together  with  the  concretion. 

Foreign  bodies  occasionally  enter  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  salivary 
glands — straws,  for  example,  com  fibres  or  so-called  com  beards,  fish 
bones,  bits  of  bone,  etc.  We  mentioned  above  that  in  rare  cases 
phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  deposited  around  such 
foreign  bodies  in  the  salivary  ducts,  and  that  they  may  thus  become 
nuclei  of  salivary  concretions. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body,  incis- 
ing, if  necessary,  the  mucous  membrane,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a  sali- 
vary concretion. 

A  collection  of  air  in  the  parotid  has  been  repeatedly  observed  in  case, 
for  instance,  Steno^s  duct  has  become  rigid  in  consequence  of  clux)nic  inflam- 
mation, so  that  its  orifice  does  not  close,  but  remains  patent,  and  allows  air 
to  enter  the  duct  without  difliculty  during  speaking,  and  to  pass  on  into  the 
principal  branches  of  the  duct  and  into  the  lobules  of  the  gland.  C.  Walther 
has  described  four  characteristic  cases  of  this  kind.  In  two  of  these  cases 
the  whole  parotid  was  inflated.  In  other  cases  we  have  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  gas  in  connection  with  a  septic  inflammation. 

§  85.  Tumours  of  the  Salivary  Glands  are  of  great  variety,  and  it  is 
here  that  one  finds,  in  the  parotid,  for  instance,  very  interesting  mixed 
tumours,  which  consist  most  commonly  of  cartilaginous,  myxomatous, 
and  sarcomatous  tissue.  Among  tumours  of  the  connective-tissue  type, 
enchondromata,  fibromata,  myxomata,  and  sarcomata  have  been  most 
frequently  observed.  It  is  in  the  salivary  glands  that  the  so-called 
cylindroma  has  been  chiefly  found  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page 
768).  Pure  or  mixed  cartilaginous  tumours  (enchondromata)  of  the 
parotid  and  submaxillary  glands,  which  are  so  common,  are  probably 
to  be  traced  to  foetal  remains  of  cartilage  from  the  first  or  second 
branchial  arch. 

Among  epithelial  tumours,  adenomata,  cysto-adenomata,  and  carci- 
nomata  are  the  most  common.  These  epithelial  neoplasms  sometimes 
forai  interesting  mixed  tumours ;  in  a  c^ircinoma,  for  example,  sarcom- 
atous or  cartilaginous  areas  may  be  found.  Nasse  made  a  careful 
examination  of  forty-six  tumours  of  the  parotid,  and  found  four  to  be 
simple  adenomata,  two  sarcomata,  two  carcinoraata,  and  the  remainder 
benign  connective-tissue  tumours,  some  of  which  were  mixed  forms 
(chondroma,  myxoma,  fibroma,  cylindroma,  endothelioma,  etc.). 

Tumours  of  the  parotid  are  by  far  the  most  common. 
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Tumours  of  the  salivary  glands  are  rare  among  children,  being  con- 
fined chiefly  to  older  persons.  They  can  generally  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  ordinary  lymphomata,  which  usually  consist  of  separate 
circumBcribed  nodules. 

Tumours  of  the  salivary  glands,  especially  those  of  the  parotid  and 
the  Bubmaxillary  (Fig.  272),  form  at  first  circumscribed  intraglandular 
nodules,  which  then  enlarge  more  and  more,  and  may  finally  attun  a 
great  size.    Encliondromata,  fibromata,  and  myxomata  grow  at  first  very 
slowly,  so  that  in  a  number  of  years 
'-"    .,  only  comparatively  small  tumours  are 

formed.  These  tumours,  which  are  at 
first  benign,  often  begin  to  grow  more 
mpidly  because  they  change  into  more 
or  less  malignant  tumours,  especially 
sarcomata.  This  fact  shows  that  fibro- 
mata, enchondromata,  and  myxomata, 
which  are  at  the  outset  non-malignant, 
should  also  be  promptly  extirpated. 

The  harder  a  tumour  la  the  leas 
malignant  it  is,  as  a  rale.  Malignant 
tumours  of  the  parotid — e,  g.,  carci- 
nomata — become  adherent  to  the  skin 
comparatively  early,  and  may  then  soon 
break  through  externally,  or  they  may 
grow  in  the  direction  of  the  spheno- 
maxillary fossa  or  toward  the  nasal 
severe  pain  from  pressure  upon  the 
essela  and  nerves  of  the  neck.  Paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve 
also  occurs,  so  that  the  mouth  is  dravm  toward  the  sound  side  and 
closing  the  eyes  is  impossible,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  orbicu- 
laris palpeljrarura  muscle.  After  a  carcinoma  breaks  through  the  skin 
the  contlition  of  the  patient  becomes  very  pitiable  in  consequence  of 
tlie  sloughing  and  frequent  hsemorrhages,  and  deatli  ugually  soon  fol- 
lows from  increasing  marasmus,  sepsis,  bsemorrliages,  etc. 

Tlie  treatment  of  tumours  of  tlie  salivary  glands  consists  in  their 
earliest  possible  extirpation.  Even  thoso  which  are  at  first  benign 
should,  an  has  been  said,  be  promptly  removed,  inasmuch  as  they  may 
become  malignant,  and  then  rapidly  increase  in  size. 

So  hing  as  the  tumours  remain  intracapsular,  extirpation  is  com- 
paratively easy.  All  injuries  to  the  neiglil>ouring  structures  must  \>e 
as  carefully  avoided  an  possible  during  the  o]ieration.  Tlirough  a  suf- 
ficiently large  incision  in  the   skin    Kinalt   nodules  may  be  removed 


Km.  272.— Fihro-ohondroBureoranof  tha 
sut)niBxi11sT7  nluid  of  civhtoen  yeara' 
duration  in  u  man  fifly-ibur  ycarK  ot 
1^ ;  c\tirpaUon ;  peimBneDt  cure  dur- 
ing the  pust  tight  years. 

cavity.     They  frequently 
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witliin  their  capsule  after  dividing  the  latter.  In  case  of  larger  tu- 
mours, one  must  always  keep  outside  the  capsule,  freeing  it  with  a 
blunt  instrument  from  its  surroundings  and  making  use,  when  neces- 
sary, of  the  knife  or  the  curved  scissors.  The  vessels  are  caught  with 
artery  clamps  before  they  are  cut,  tied  in  two  places,  and  then  divided 
between  the  ligatures. 

If  soft  malignant  tumours — e.  g.,  carcinomata — ^have  already  broken 
through  the  capsule  and  have  spread  from  the  parotid,  for  example,  in 
the  direction  of  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  and  the  pharyngeal  cavity, 
if  there  are  infected  lymph  glands,  or  if  there  is  extensive  sloughing  in 
consequence  of  breaking  through  the  skin,  an  operation  is  contraindi- 
cated,  and  the  treatment  should  be  merely  symptomatic.  There  is  a 
prospect  of  complete  cure  in  any  malignant  tumour  so  long  as  the 
capsule  of  the  parotid  or  the  submaxillary  is  not  broken  through.  In 
such  cases  very  satisfactory  and  permanent  results  may  be  attained  by 
complete  extirpation  of  the  parotid  and  the  submaxillary  (see  Fig.  272). 

§86.  Bemovaloffhe  Parotid  and  fhe  Submaxillary  Glands.— Extir- 
pation of  the  parotid  is  one  of  the  difficult  operations.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  external  and  internal  carotids  may  be  injured.  Of 
smaller  arteries,  the  transverse  facial,  the  temporal,  the  posterior  au- 
ricular, the  arterial  branches  supplying  the  parotid,  and  sometimes  also 
the  occipital,  come  into  consideration.  The  facial  nerve  is  necessarily 
divided,  as  it  is  impossible  to  dissect  the  tumour  away  from  it  during 
extirpation  of  the  whole  parotid.  Sometimes  the  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  side  of  the  face  that  is  involved  is  not  permanent,  and 
innervation  may  be  more  or  less  completely  restored. 

The  technique  of  extirpation  of  the  parotid  is  as  follows :  The  inci- 
sion through  the  skin  extends  more  or  less  perpendicularly  downward 
over  the  full  extent  of  the  tumour.  The  latter  must  not  be  cut  into. 
Any  adherent  portions  of  the  skin  are  included  within  two  elliptical 
longitudinal  incisions.  The  auditory  canal  must  be  plugged  with  cot- 
ton and  protected  from  irrigations  during  the  operation.  In  the 
further  course  of  the  operation  one  should  always  keep  outside  the 
capsule.  The  operation  is  performed  with  blunt  instruments  so  far  as 
possible,  scissors  or  the  knife  being  used  where  necessary.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  capsule  or  tumour  is  first  exposed,  and  it  is  drawn  upward 
with  sharp  hooks.  The  external  carotid  artery  and  the  facial  vein  are 
looked  for  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  gland.  If  it  is  found  that  the 
external  carotid  will  have  to  be  cut,  two  ligatures  are  applied  and  it  is 
divided  between  them.  Some  surgeons  pass  a  ligature  behind  it,  so  as 
to  l)e  able  to  tie  it  quickly  should  it  become  necessary  later.  The  gland 
is  freed  in  the  same  way  in  front  and  above.     Each  vessel  in  turn  is 
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caught  with  two  artery  clamps  and  then  cut  between  them.  An  effort 
should  be  made  to  spare  the  main  tnmk  of  the  facial  nerve  as  much  as 
possible  so  far  as  it  lies  outside  the  tumour.  Finally,  if  the  gland  or 
the  tumour  is  still  firmly  attached  within  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa, 
the  removal  of  this  part  of  the  tumour  is  the  most  difficult,  and  must 
be  done  very  cautiously.  The  temporal,  the  external  and  internal  ca- 
rotids, and  the  internal  maxillary  arteries  may  here  be  wounded. 

Finally,  the  wound  is  thoroughly  irrigated  with  a  l-to-1,000  bichlo- 
ride solution,  drained  at  its  lower  angle,  and  closed  by  a  few  tension 
sutures  of  silk  and  a  continuous  catgut  suture,  or  packed  with  steril- 
ized gauze.  An  aseptic  protective  dressing  is  applied,  which  includes 
the  head  and  neck  and,  if  necessary,  the  chest  (see  Fig.  3,  page  10). 

Kemoval  of  the  submaxillary  gland  is  much  easier.  It  is  only  cov- 
ered by  the  platysma  and  cervical  fascia,  and  lies,  as  we  saw,  between 
the  border  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the  digastric  muscle.  The  facial 
artery  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  gland  is  caught  with  two  artery 
clamps,  divided  between  them,  and  tied.  The  facial  vein  can  easily  be 
spared,  as  well  as  the  hypoglossal  nerve  at  the  lower  edge  and  the 
lingual  nerve  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  tumour.  The  blunt  enuclea- 
tion of  the  gland  may  be  facilitated  by  pushing  it  somewhat  downward 
and  forward  from  within  the  mouth. 


SECOND   SECTION. 
SURGERY  OF  THE  NECK. 


CHAPTER  X. 

INJUBIES  AND   SURGICAL   DISEASES   OF  THE   NECK   (EXCLUSIVE  OF  THE 

CERVICAL   vertebra). 

Congenital  and  acquired  deformities  of  the  neck  (malformations).— Congenital  fistula 
of  the  neck. — Torticollis  (caput  obstipum). 

Injuries  of  the  neck :  Subcutaneous  injuries  (contusions).— Fractures  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
the  larynx,  and  the  trachea. — Bums  (cicatricial  contractions). — Wounds  of  the 
neck.  Wounds  of  the  arteries  and  veins :  Ligation  of  arteries  (innominate,  sub- 
clavian, common  carotid,  external  and  internal  carotid,  superior  and  inferior  thy- 
roid, and  vertebral).  Injuries  of  the  nerves  and  operations  upon  the  nerves  in  the 
neck. — Wounds  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  oesophagus. — Inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration in  the  neck. — Aneurisms. — Tumours. — Bursal  hygroma. 

Diseases  of  the  th3rroid  gland :  Anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  thyroid  gland. — Inflam- 
mations.— Tumours  (gottre,  malignant  tumours,  etc.). — Treatment  of  goitre. — 
Extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  its  results. 

Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  thymus  gland. 

§  87.  Congenital  and  Acquired  Defixnnities  of  the  Heck. — Congenital 
malformations  of  tlie  neck  depend  upon  disturbances  in  the  normal 
development  of  the  neck.  The  latter  is  formed,  as  is  well  known,  by 
the  coalescence  of  the  so-called  visceral  or  branchial  arches  in  the 
median  line.  Four  visceral  or  branchial  arches  are  usually  distin- 
guished, and  the  same  nural)er  of  insceral  or  bninchial  clefts  or  fur- 
rows (His)  between  the  arches.  The  fourth  visceral  arch,  however,  is 
not  plainly  demonstrable  as  such,  according  to  Kcilliker,  in  the  chicken 
and  rabbit.  The  first  visceral  arch  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fonna- 
tion  of  the  neck.  It  gives  rise  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  jaw  (see 
page  184).  If  in  the  second  month  of  fcetal  life  the  lower  visceral 
arches  do  not  close  normally  and  completely,  but  remain  partly  open, 
a  so-called  branchial  fistula  results. 

Congenital  branchial  flstnlsD  {fMuhp  colli  congenita)  are  divided  into 
lateral  and  median  fistulse  (Ileusinger,  Luschka,  Aschcrson). 
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The  lateral  branchial  fistula  of  the  neck  may  form  a  complete  abnormal 
canal  with  external  and  internal  orifice.  The  latter  always  opens  into  the 
pharynx,  and  always  corresponds,  no  doubt,  to  the  second  visceral  cleft  (Heu- 
singer,  Fischer).  The  position  of  the  external  opening  is  very  variable, 
according  as  this  or  that  branchial  cleft  remains  open.  It  lies  most  fre- 
quently in  the  region  of  the  fourth  branchial  cleft  near  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation,  or  of  the  second  or  third  branchial  cleft — that  is,  at  tlie  inner 
or  outer  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  larynx. 
The  fistulae  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ear  depend  upon  abnormalities  of 
the  first  branchial  cleft. 

Incomplete  congenital  fistulse  of  the  neck  form  narrow  Cfmals  with  only 
one  opening.  The  incomplete  external  ones  have  only  an  outer  opening, 
and  the  incomplete  inner  ones  only  an  inner  opening  in  the  direction  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  orifice  of  the  complete  and  the  incomplete  internal  fistulae  in  the 
l)harynx  is  usually  in  its  lower  part  or  in  the  posterior  palatine  arch  near 
the  tonsils.  Congenital  diverticula  of  the  oesophagus  are  probably  always 
incomplete  lateral  branchial  fistulae  of  the  neck.  Lateral  fistulae  never  open 
into  the  larynx. 

The  pathogenesis  of  branchial  fistulae  has  received  considerable  modi- 
fication in  consequence  of  the  important  discovery  by  His  of  the  closing 
membrane  within  the  branchial  clefts,  and  through  the  labours  of  Rabi, 
Eotschenko,  and  others.  Complete  fistulae  of  the  neck  ensue  when  His's 
membrane  and  the  external  and  internal  branchial  clefts  remain  open.  If 
this  membrane  remains  closed  and  the  internal  cleft  is  obliterated  while  the 
external  cleft  remains  open,  there  results  an  incomplete  external  fistula 
(Schnitzler,  Sachs).  The  origin  of  congenital  fistulae  of  the  neck  may  also, 
according  to  W.  His,  have  some  connection  with  the  ductus  thyreoglossus 
which  at  a  certain  period  leads  from  the  foramen  caecum  into  the  median 
anlage  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Median  fistula}  of  the  neck  or  fistulae  of  the  trachea  are,  according  to  Heu- 
singer,  very  rare.  They  are  to  be  regarded,  according  to  Striibung,  as  lateral 
fistula3  of  the  neck  with  an  opening  in  the  median  line,  and  their  origin  is 
that  given  above.  Here  also  are  found  either  blind  external  or  internal  fis- 
tulous tracts  of  diflPerent  lengths,  or  complete  canals  with  external  and  inter- 
nal orifices.  The  latter  are  always  found  in  the  trachea  or  above  the  larynx. 
Incomplete  internal  fistulae  of  the  trachea  may  give  rise  to  air  tumours  or 
laryngocelos  (see  page  562). 

Fistulae  of  the  neck  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interclavicular  notch  of  the 
sternum  likewise  owe  their  origin  to  branchial  clefts. 

All  cong-enitiil  fistulas  of  the  neck  have  the  form  of  narrow  canals  lined 
with  mucous  membrane  through  which  a  probe  or  fine  bristle  may  be  passed. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  external  opening  of  the  fistula  a  protruding  fold  of 
skin  is  frequently  found,  and  above  tlie  fistula,  corresponding  to  its  course, 
tiiere  is  sometimes  a  hard,  movable,  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  or  more  bony  body 
to  be  felt,  which  Heusin^^er  designates  as  visceral  bone  and  explains  as  a 
proliferation  of  foetal  bniricliial  ciirtilage. 

There  is  usually  but  little  discomfort  occasioned  by  congenital  fistulae  of 
the  neck.     The  passii<r(>  of  a  probe  may,  lis  an  exception,  be  very  painfuL 
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The  secretion  of  the  fistulas  is  sometimes  slight  and  sometimes  more  abun- 
dant, according  to  the  greater  or  less  abundance  of  the  mucous  glands. 
Accessory  acinous  glands  have  also  been  seen  to  communicate  with  the 
fistulous  tracts,  so  that  a  comparatively  complicated  structure  may  result 
(Lejars).  The  secretion  is  usually  a  clear,  colourless,  odourless,  and  viscous 
fluid.  In  case  of  complete  fistulas,  portions  of  food — especially  fluids,  or 
bread  crumbs  as  well — sometimes  escape  from  the  pharynx.  From  obstruc- 
tion of  the  external  opening  an  accumulation  of  the  secretion  results  and 
small  cysts  are  formed.  If  the  inner  opening  of  a  fistula  in  the  pharynx  or 
oesophagus  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  diverticulum,  great  difiBculty  in  swal- 
lowing then  ensues,  and  the  food  that  has  been  taken  is,  after  a  certain  time, 
regurgitated.  As  we  shall  see  when  treating  of  diverticula  of  the  oesophagus 
a  112),  the  dysphagia  in  these  cases  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  such  as 
to  endanger  life.  Incomplete  internal  fistula}  of  the  trachea  may  give  rise  to 
circumscribed  air  tumours  (Madelung). 

Lateral  and  median  branchial  fistulse  of  the  neck  frequently  do  not 
come  under  surgical  treatment,  as  they  may  cause  no  real  discomfort. 
Small  incomplete  external  fistulce  are  cured  by  dividing  them  and 
excising  the  lining  of  mucous  membrane.  The  injection  of  tincture  of 
iodine  is  less  reliable.  If  there  is  retention  of  secretion  in  consequence 
of  closure  of  the  outer  opening,  the  excretory  duct  should  be  divided 
and  the  retained  secretion  allowed  to  escape.  I  have  repeatedly  secured 
permanently  good  results  by  the  division  and  excision  of  such  cystic 
formations  with  blind  external  or  internal  canals. 

In  suitable  eases  complete  branchial  fistute  of  the  neck  should  be 
completely  extirpated.  Chalot  successfully  treated  such  a  fistula  as 
follows :  1.  Freshening  and  suture  of  the  internal  orifice  of  the  fistula 
from  within  the  mouth.  The  orifice  usually  lies  behind  and  below  the 
lower  portion  of  the  tonsil,  sometimes  on  the  free  edge  of  the  posterior 
[»alatine  arch,  sometimes  in  front  of  and  sometimes  behind  it.  2.  Ex- 
tirpation of  the  fistulous  tract  from  the  outer  opening  of  the  fistula  as 
far  as  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  or  somewhat  higher.  3. 
s<^-raping  out  the  remaining  upper  part  of  the  tract  as  far  as  the  closed 
inner  opening  of  the  fistula.  4.  Suture  of  the  wounds  in  the  soft 
parts,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  opening  at  the  level  of  the  greater 
comu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  to  allow  the  discharge  of  any  secretion  that 
may  still  remain.     This  part  heals  later  by  granulation. 

With  reference  to  congenital  branchial  cysts,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  §  96  (Tumours).  They  lie,  as  a  rule,  behind  the  muscles  of  the 
tongue  and  the  larynx,  always  in  a  median  direction  from  the  stemo- 
niastoid  muscle,  and  develop  in  and  out  of  the  foetal  branchial  cavity. 

The  formation  of  abnormal  appendages  of  skin,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  depends  upon  anomalies  in  the  closure  of  the  branchial  arches. 
They  are  analogous  to  the  neck  appendages  of  goats  and  swine. 
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The  above-mentioned  visceral  bone  or  visceral  cartilage  also  occurs  in 
rare  cases  without  fistula  formation — e.  g.,  in  the  region  of  the  middle  and 
lowest  branchial  arch.  It  is  formed  from  the  proliferation  of  strayed  foetal 
cartilage  cells. 

TorticolliB  (Caput  Obstipnm),  or  Wryneck  (see  Fig.  273),  is  either  con- 
genital or  acquired,  in  which  case  it  is  most  commonly  a  result  of  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  of  the  cervical 

fascia,  resulting  from  contusion  or  lacera- 
tion of  these  parts  during  delivery  (Stromej- 
er).  Such  injuries  to  the  soft  parts  of  the 
neck  are  caused  chiefly  by  careless  and  tuo 
forcible  extraction  of  the  head  iu  cases  of 
breech  presentation,  and  less  frequently  in 
cases  of  delivery  by  forceps.  Petersen  par- 
ticularly has  emphasized  the  view  that  in 
such  cases  there  is  usually  a  congenital  short- 
ening of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  while 
Witzel,  for  instance,  has  defended  the  purely 

Fio.  273. — Torticollis  or  wry-         .  ^  ..        ^j._^-ii*»^  u    ' 

neck.  traumatic  ongm  of  torticollis  inter  pactum 

in  Stromeyer's  sense.  According  to  Mikulicz 
and  Beely,  torticollis  in  its  severe  forms  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ischsemic 
contracture  (see  §  297,  Ischaemic  Contractures  of  the  Forearm),  caused 
by  pressure  on  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  inter  parturn.  The  hsBnia- 
toma,  moreover,  which  is  formed  in  the  firm  fibrous  sheath  of  the 
muscle,  from  compression  and  stretching  of  the  latter,  probably  exerts 
an  injurious  pressure  on  the  niuscular  fibres,  causing  ischsemic  degen- 
eration. 

In  distinction  to  the  cases  of  wryneck  occasioned  by  injury  during 
delivery,  the  exclusively  congenital  cases  originating  in  utero  are  infre- 
quent. Petersen  has  collected  ten  cases  of  the  kind.  In  six  of  them 
there  existed  simultaneous  ol)liquity  of  the  face.  Asymmetry  of  the 
skull  has  also  been  recently  observed  in  several  cases  of  torticollis. 
Ileusinger  observed  wryneck  in  a  newborn  child  some  days  after 
birth,  and  he  demonstrated  that  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  on  the  left 
side,  which  had  undergone  a  fibrous  change,  was  two  and  a  half  centi- 
metres shorter  than  that  on  the  right.  I  agree  with  Petersen  in  the 
opinion  that  torticollis  may  arise  simply  from  continued  oblique  posi- 
tion of  the  head  owing  to  adhesions  of  the  amnion  in  utero^  in  which 
case  the  stemo-nuistoid  muscle  does  not  undergo  the  fibrous  changes 
that  are  found  in  the  torticollis  due  to  injury  to  the  muscle  inter  par- 
turn.  We  may  have  to  do  in  such  cases  with  a  fojtal  rhachitis  causing 
curvature  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  (Phocas,  author). 
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The  affection  sometimes  arises  also  from  cicatricial  coiitrac*tion  of 
the  platysma  resulting  from  injury  to  the  same,  likewise  during  birth 
(Gooch). 

The  development  of  torticollis  inter  partuin  from  contusion  and 
laceration  of  the  cervical  fascia  and  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  is  usually 
as  follows : 

Some  days  after  birth  an  effusion  of  blood  at  the  point  where  the 
injury  was  received  becomes  demonstrable,  sometimes  circumscribed, 
and  sometimes  involving  the  entire  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  This  extrav- 
asation of  blood  and  the  injury  which  caused  it  are  very  often  over- 
looked. The  hsematoma  becomes  in  its  further  course  harder,  and 
then,  often  some  weeks  after  birth,  is  noticed  by  the  mother,  it  may 
be  while  bathing  the  child.  The  oblique  position  of  the  head  becomes 
more  and  more  marked,  corresponding  to  the  cicatricial  contraction  of 
the  injured  stemo-mastoid  muscle  and  the  cervical  fascia.  The  affec- 
tion is  often  first  discovered  when  the  children  are  older  and  begin  to 
hold  the  head  upright.  After  several  years  the  head  is  plainly  inclined 
to  the  diseased  side  (Fig.  273).  The  stemo-mastoid  can  be  felt  on  the 
affected  side  as  a  hard,  fibrous  cord,  especially  at  the  lower  portion  near 
its  origin  from  the  clavicle  and  sternum. 

After  the  affection  has  lasted  for  some  time,  secondary  changes  take 
place  in  the  cervical  and  thoracic  vertebrae,  resulting  from  disturbances 
in  their  growth — that  is,  scoliosis  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
column,  and  compensating  scoliosis  of  the  dorsal  portion  toward  the 
opposite  side.  The  cervical  vertebrae  gradually  become  wedge-shaped, 
corresponding  to  the  permanent  lateral  flexion  of  this  portion  of  the 
spinal  column,  because  their  growth  upon  the  diseased  side  is  dimin- 
ished by  pressure.  The  deformity  also  makes  itself  apparent  through 
obliquity  of  the  articulation  between  atlas  and  axis. 

As  further  secondary  changes  after  many  years'  duration  of  torti- 
collis, contractures  of  all  the  soft  parts  upon  the  affected  side  ensue, 
especially  of  the  other  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  fasciae,  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  finally  asymmetry  of  the  head  and  face  results.  The  half 
of  the  face  on  the  diseased  side  is  usually  smaller,  and  the  lower  jaw  is 
plainly  oblique.  Ilubscher  has  described  a  symmetrical  limitation  of 
the  fields  of  vision  in  connection  with  torticollis. 

Torticollis  seems  to  occur  more  frequently  on  the  right  side  than  on 
the  left.  Contracture  of  both  sides,  with  a  drawing  down  of  the  chin 
toward  the  neck,  is  very  rare.  The  degree  of  contracture  is  very 
variable. 

Aside  from  congenital  torticollis  and  that  acquired  inter  part  urn  ^ 
the  same  affection  may  occur  later  in  life  from  cicatricial  contraction 
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following  wounds  and  inflammationB,  especially  after  bums,  lupus,  cel- 
lulitis with  deep  suppuration,  after  necrosis  of  tissue,  from  inflamma- 
tion, paralysis,  or  spasmodic  conditions  of  the  muscles,  especially  the 
stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius,  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  spinal 
accessory  nerve  (spastic  torticollis),  from  tumours  (sarcomata)  of  the 
stemo-mastoid,  and  finally  from  diseases  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  and 
their  articulations  (rhachitis,  tuberculosis,  dislocation  of  the  same). 
Functional  torticollis  is  observed  after  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the 
eye.  A.  Nieden  has  collected  eight  cases  of  this  kind  from  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  in  addition  to  one  that  he  observed  himself. 

The  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  torticollis  depends  largely 
upon  their  cause. 

We  shall  occupy  ourselves  here  especially  with  the  treatment  of  the 
purely  congenital  form  and  that  acquired  inter  pa/rtv/m  and  due  to 
cicatricial  contraction  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle. 

The  sooner  after  birth  this  deformity  comes  under  proper  treatment 
the  better.  In  recent  cases  of  injury  to  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  the 
effusion  should  be  removed  by  massage  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  a 
piece  of  pasteboard  or  leather  made  in  the  form  of  a  collar  and  filled 
with  cotton  should  be  laid  about  the  neck  of  the  child,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent cicatricial  shortening.  This  must  be  worn  for  some  time.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  make  it  somewhat  higher  on  the  side  that  is  affected,  in 
order  that  the  head  may  incline  rather  to  the  sound  side.  This  over- 
correction of  the  deformity  adjusts  itself  later.  In  the  early  stages 
stretching  the  cicatrix  by  permanent  traction  with  Glisson's  sling  is  to 
be  recommended  (see  Surgery  of  the  Spine). 

In  case  of  fully  developed  torticollis,  operative  treatment  is  neces- 
sary, and  in  this  way,  with  proper  after-treatment,  recurrences  are  most 
surely  prevented.  The  operative  treatment  of  torticollis  consists  in 
subcutaneous  tenotomy  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  with  some  form 
of  orthopaedic  after-treatment,  as  recommended  by  Dupuytren,  Dieffen- 
bacli,  and  Stroineyer,  or,  better,  in  open  division  of  the  cicatrix  after  it 
has  been  exposed  by  a  longitudinal  incision  (see  page  503).  Children 
are  operate<l  upon  in  severe  cases  as  early  as  the  end  of  their  first  or 
second  year  or  even  earlier.  Parents,  however,  do  not,  as  a  rule,  con- 
sent to  an  operation  until  later,  when  the  affection  goes  on  getting  worse 
in  spite  of  orthop8e<lic  treatment. 

Subcutaneous  tenotomy  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  is  performed 
under  an  amestlietic  after  thoroughly  cleansing  with  soap,  shaving,  and 
disinfecting  the  field  of  operation.  By  flexing  the  head  toward  the 
sound  side,  the  shortened  stemo-mastoid  muscle  is  put  on  the  stretch 
at  its  lower  part  and  at  its  point  of  origin  on  the  sternum  and  clavicle. 
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BO  that  it  stands  out  more  prominently.  The  muscle  is  then  raised  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  from  the  underlying  parts,  in  children  one 
centimetre,  and  in  adults  two  centimetres  above  its  origin.  An  aseptic 
tenotome  is  then  introduced  on  the  right  stemo-mastoid  from  the  me- 
dian side,  on  the  left  from  the  outer  side.  After  the  tenotome  has  been 
pushed  behind  the  muscle  with  its  flat  surface  parallel  to  the  muscle, 
the  edge  is  turned  forward,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  controlled  by  the 
thumb  or  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  finally  the  muscle  is  divided, 
the  ends  of  which  can  be  felt  to  recede.  One  must  always  be  careful 
that  all  the  fibres  of  the  muscle  are  cut.  After  the  division  has  been 
made,  the  knife  is  drawn  from  the  puncture  opening,  and  the  latter  is 
immediately  covered  with  a  piece  of  sterilized  gauze  and  an  antiseptic 
protective  dressing  is  applied  so  as  to  include  the  head,  neck,  and 
thorax.  In  applying  the  dressing  the  head  is  inclined  somewhat  toward 
the  sound  side. 

Usually  only  the  sternal  portion  of  the  nmscle  is  divided  subcutane- 
ously.  If  necessary,  its  clavicular  insertion  is  severed  in  the  same  way. 
The  external  jugular  vein  has  sometimes  been  injured  in  this  operation, 
but  this  can  easily  be  avoided.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  divide  the 
clavicular  origin  of  the  muscle  only. 

I  never  perform  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  but  always  expose  the 
lower  portion  of  the  muscle  by  means  of  a  longitudinal  incision  under 
antiseptic  precautions,  and  then  divide  the  shortened  muscle  and  the 
tense  cicatricial  bands  in  the  vicinity,  and  particularly  the  contracted 
fasciae,  until  the  head  can  be  completely  flexed  toward  the  sound  side. 
Immediately  after  the  operation  and  during  the  after-treatment  the 
scoliosis  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  should  be  corrected  manually  as  far 
as  possible,  this  being,  as  Lorenz  in  particular  has  shown,  of  great  im- 
portance for  a  permanently  good  result. 

This  method  is  much  surer  than  simple  subcutaneous  tenotomy,  and 
one  can  always  ascertain,  in  older  children  at  least,  that  not  only  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle  but  the  superficial  and  deep  fascia  as  well  are 
shortened,  and  that  these  cicatricial  bands  must  likewise  be  divided. 
The  latter,  however,  usually  remain  uncut  in  subcutaneous  tenotomy. 

After  drainage  and  suture  of  the  wound,  an  aseptic  protective  dress- 
ing is  applied  about  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  thorax  in  such  a  way 
that  the  head  is  inclined  toward  the  sound  side.  After  the  wound  has 
healed,  if  the  case  is  a  severe  one,  permanent  extension  by  means  of 
Glisson's  apparatus  is  employed  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  manner 
described  above,  with  inclination  of  the  head  toward  the  sound  side, 
and  then  a  simple  leather  collar  is  worn  for  a  time,  or  the  collar  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  274,  the  edge  of  which  is  higher  on  the  diseased  side 
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than  on  the  sound  side.  1  lay  great  stress  upon  the  use  of  massage  and 
upon  gymnastic  exercises.  In  milder  cases  and  m  treating  younger 
children  where  there  is  as  yet  no  deformity  of  the  cervical  vertebnE,  I 
content  myself  with  simple  division  of  the  muscle.     All  aft«r-treut- 

ment  is  then  unnecessary  if  all  the  cicatricial 
bands  have  been  divided.  Mikulicz  has  recently 
removed  the  entire  stemo-mastoid  muscle  in  l^ad 
cases  of  wryneck  and  secured  permanently  good 
results. 

The  treatment  of  other  forms  of  torticollis  is 
directed  mainly  against  the  underlying  cause.     It 
consists,  therefore,  in  extirpation  of  cicatrices  in 
the  skin  and  covering  the  defect  by  a  plastic  op- 
„      „^,     .        ,      »       oration,  or  in  stretchin/j:  more  deeply  situated  ciea- 

Fio.   274. — Apparatus    for  '  =^  *   -^ 

the  after  treatinent  of    triccs  bv  permanent  cxteusion  by  means  of  Glis- 

tortioollit*.  1  X  •  •  1      • 

son  s  apparatus,  or  in  overcommg  any  paralysis 
that  may  be  present,  etc.  In  case  of  sj)astic  torticollis,  stretching  and 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  accessory  nerve  has  been  undertaken  with 
success  (see  page  529).  Cures  have  been  observed  after  stretching  a* 
well  as  after  neurectomy,  and  Schwartze  recommends  combining  the 
two — that  is,  performing  neurectomy  after  stretching  the  nerve.  For 
a  description  of  torticollis  resulting  from  diseases  and  dislocations  of 
the  cervical  vertebne,  see  Surgery  of  the  Spine. 

§  88.  Ii^juries  of  the  Neck. — Injuries  of  the  neck  are  in  part  subcu- 
taneous and  in  part  oi)en  wounds.  The  most  imj>ortant  injuries  are 
those  of  the  vessels,  the  nerves,  the  ti*acliea,  and  the  oesophagus. 

Contusioiis. — Subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  neck  or  contusions  arise 
chiefly  through  blunt  violence — e.  g.,  from  a  blow,  a  kick,  or  from 
being  run  over,  or,  again,  from  throttling,  strangling,  and  hanging. 
A  blow  or  pressure  upon  the  larynx  may  give  rise  to  a  sudden  reflex 
attack  of  suffocation  from  spasm  of  the  glottis,  without  a  fracture  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  hirynx  or  any  other  injury  to  the  larynx  or  trachea. 
The  most  extensive  injuries  to  the  neck  occur  particularly  from  the 
passage  of  a  wagon  wheel  over  the  neck  or  from  maehinerj' — e.  p., 
fractures  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  larjTigeal  cartilages,  laceration 
of  the  large  vessels,  the  nerves,  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  oesoph- 
agus. Noll  observed  subcutaneous  separation  of  the  trachea  from 
the  larynx,  with  scarcely  an  injury  to  the  outer  covering  of  soft  parts, 
in  the  case  of  a  workman  in  a  manufactory  whose  cravat  was  caught  by 
a  transmission  bar.  Kecovery  ensued  after  tracheotomy,  but,  on  ac- 
count of  sul)se(iuent  larvngeal  stenosis,  division  of  the  larynx  (laryngot- 
omy )  was  afterward  necessary.     In  cases  of  throttling,  strangling,  and 
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hanging,  death  cnsnes  from  asphyxia,  as  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  is 
closed  by  pressure  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  against  the  posterior  pha- 
rjTigeal  wall.  In  hanging,  death  is  also  caused  by  injury  of  the  cervical 
portion  of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  dislocation 
of  the  cervical  vertebne. 

In  connection  with  these  three  forms  of  death  just  mentioned  the 
greatest  variety  of  injuries  is  observed,  including  rupture  of  the  intima 
of  the  carotids.  It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  from  a  medico-legal 
standpoint,  that  in  cases  of  throttling  the  marks  made  by  the  pressure 
of  the  fingers  can  usually  be  distinguished,  and  that  in  cases  of  stran- 
gling, the  groove  made  by  the  cord  runs  completely  around  the  neck, 
while  in  case  of  hanging,  the  groove  lies  chiefly  above  the  larynx,  leav- 
ing the  nape  of  the  neck  untouched.  Death  from  hanging  usually 
results  very  quickly.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases,  as,  for  example, 
in  one  mentioned  by  Georg  Fischer,  that  attempts  to  restore  life  by 
artificial  respiration  or  by  tracheotomy  are  successful  five  minutes  after 
the  hanging  takes  place.  Sometimes  those  who  are  restored  after  hang- 
ing die  a  few  days  later  from  oedema  of  the  lungs  or  thrombosis,  or  an 
aneurism  develops  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  intima  of  one  of 
the  carotids. 

The  treatment  of  contusions  of  the  neck  conforms  to  the  rules 
applicable  to  subcutaneous  injuries  which  are  given  in  detail  in  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery  (see  §  92,  page  504).  Care  is  to  be  taken,  above  all, 
that  respiration  is  not  impeded,  and  it  may  therefore  prove  necessary 
to  perform  tracheotomy.  In  cases  of  hanging,  strangling,  and  throt- 
tling also,  opening  of  the  trachea  is  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing use  of  artificial  respiration,  just  as  in  cases  of  drowning.  All  such 
attempts  to  restore  life  by  means  of  artificial  respiration  nmst  be  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  (see  particulars  concerning  artificial  respiration 
in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  13). 

Among  injuries  to  the  neck  from  blunt  violence,  fractures  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  the  larynx,  and  the  trachea  are  of  special  interest. 

Fractures  of  the  Hyoid  Bone. — Fractures  of  the  hyoid  bone  are  not 
frequent.  They  are  caused  chiefly  by  direct  violence,  from  a  kick  or 
a  blow,  from  hanging  or  throttling,  or,  less  often,  from  muscular  action. 
Fractures  take  place  either  through  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  or  the 
greater  comua.  The  displacement  of  the  fragments  is  usually  marked, 
and  one  can  generally  feel  them  from  the  outside  or  from  the  mouth, 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  for  example. 

The  most  important  disturbance  in  connection  with  fractures  of  the 
liyoid  bone  is  interference  with  respiration  (dyspnoea)  and  with  swallow- 
ing (dysphagia).     The  latter  may  become  so  marked  that  deglutition  is 
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quite  impoBsiblc.  Speaking,  also,  and  every  movement  of  the  head,  the 
lower  jaw,  and  the  tongue  are  all  very  painful.  Patients  have  some- 
times a  very  hoarse  speech  or  are  completely  aphonic.  If  the  macoos 
membrane  of  the  pharynx  is  injured,  profuse  haemorrhage  may  take 
place  from  the  mouth.  At  the  site  of  the  fracture  there  is  usually  a 
hsematoma  which  is  clearly  perceptible  from  the  outside.  It  is  charac- 
teristic of  fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  that  the  patient  feels  as  though  a 
foreign  body  like  a  large  fish  bone  had  stuck  in  the  throat 

Fractures  of  the  hyoid  bone  usually  unite  by  the  formation  of  a 
callus.     Necrosis  of  a  fragment  is  less  frequent. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone  consists  in  replacing 
the  dislocated  fragments  as  far  as  possible  from  the  pharynx  and  from 
the  outside.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  patient  are  immobilized  as 
completely  as  possible.  Ketention  of  the  fragments  is,  however,  scarcely 
possible.  In  case  of  dyspncea,  tracheotomy  may  be  found  necessary. 
All  movements  of  the  neck,  speaking,  etc.,  are  to  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  The  diet  should  consist  of  fluids,  and  they  are  best  given  at 
first  through  the  stomach  tube. 

DiaLocations  of  the  Hyoid  Bone. — Gibbs,  Wood,  and  others  have  ob- 
served dislocation  of  the  hyoid  bone.  In  the  case  reported  by  Wood 
the  dislocation  happened  in  a  phthisical  subject  during  an  attack  of 
coughing  while  the  head  was  inclined  to  the  right  side.  The  disloca- 
tion took  place  more  easily  in  consequence  of  destruction  of  the  larynx 
from  tubercular  ulceration.  The  hyoid  bone  was  pushed  to  the  left 
and  there  was  great  difliculty  in  breathing.  By  pressure  toward  the 
right  and  a  simultaneous  swallowing  movement  the  bone  sprang  back 
into  its  nonnal  position.  The  bone  was  maintained  in  position  by  pads 
secured  in  place  on  each  side. 

Fractures  of  the  Cartilages  of  the  Larsrnz. — Fractures  of  the  larynx 
occur  most  frequently  in  older  people  whose  cartilages  have  become 
calcified  or  ossified.  They  are  most  frequent  in  the  thyroid  and  cricoid 
cartilages.  The  arytenoid  cartilage  is  much  less  frequently  affected. 
Fractures  arise,  like  those  of  the  hyoid  bone,  most  commonly  from 
violence  so  directed  that  the  larynx  is  compressed  laterally  or  from 
in  front  backward — e.  g.,  by  being  run  over.  The  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  may  be  completely  shattered  as  the  result  of  very  great  force, 
or  the  entire  larynx  may,  as  stated,  be  torn  away  from  the  trachea. 
Fractures  are  frequently  combined  with  injuries  to  the  external  or 
internal  soft  parts. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  laryngeal  cartilages  are  swelling 
and  deformity  which  are  usually  visible  from  the  outside,  severe  fimc- 
tional  disturbances,  especially  dyspna^a  and  very  painful  paroxysms  of 
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spaBmodic  coughing,  caused  by  diBlocation  of  the  fragments,  aspiration 
of  blood  into  the  lungs,  and  by  direct  irritation  of  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  larynx  in  consequence  of  the  injury.  The  amount  of  aspirated 
blood  may  be  such  as  to  cause  death  from  asphyxia.  Swallowing  is 
also  impeded,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  in  fracture  of  the  hyoid  bone. 
As  the  mucous  membrane  is  usually  ruptured,  emphysema  of  the  outer 
coverings  ensues,  which  may  spread  rapidly  over  the  face,  the  body,  and 
the  mediastinum,  or  even  over  the  extremities. 

Tlie  prognosis  of  fractures  of  the  larynx  is,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  Durham  and  G.  Fischer,  very  unfavourable.  According  to 
Durham,  from  a  total  of  sixty-nine  cases,  fifty-three  proved  fataL 
According  to  G.  Fischer,  fifty-nine  cases  out  of  seventy-five  died. 
Death  usually  takes  place  promptly  if  medical  assistance  is  not  secured 
early  enough,  and  is  caused  by  suffocation,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
located fragments  and  the  aspiration  of  blood  into  the  lungs,  by  increas- 
ing dyspnoea  from  oedema  or  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  also,  no  doubt, 
by  mediastinal  emphysema.  According  to  Sokolowsky  and  U.  Clarac, 
fracture  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  especially  unfavourable,  nearly  every 
case  being  fatal.  According  to  Sokolowsky,  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject gives  but  one  case  that  resulted  favourably. 

Longitudinal  fractures  have,  in  general,  a  more  favourable  course 
than  transverse  fractures,  because  in  the  latter  the  displacement  is 
greater. 

If  union  of  the  fracture  takes  place,  it  is,  as  in  all  fractures  of  car- 
tilage by  the  formation  of  a  bony  callus,  which  is  usually  small  in 
amount. 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  larynx  must  be  very  prompt. 
Speedy  tracheotomy  is  usually  indicated,  even  though  there  be  but 
slight  difficulty  in  respiration,  as  attacks  of  suffocation  may  come  on 
suddenly.  Any  displacement  may  be  corrected  through  the  wound 
made  in  performing  tracheotomy  by  introducing  a  curved  dressing  for- 
ceps, and  the  blood  that  has  flowed  into  the  lungs  may  be  removed  by 
aspiration.  If  the  fragments  can  not  be  successfully  replaced  through 
the  wound  in  the  trachea,  the  cricoid  cartilage  should  also  be  divided 
in  case  the  displacement  is  marked,  and  a  part  also  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage if  necessary.  After  the  fragments  have  been  replaced,  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  keep  them  in  position  by  packing  the  larynx  above 
the  tracheal  canula,  by  inserting  a  thick  drainage-tube,  or  by  catgut 
sutures.  If  there  is  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  patient  should  be  fed 
through  the  stomach  tube.  Resulting  stenosis  of  the  larynx  must 
be  treated  later  in  accordance  with  general  rules  (see  Diseases  of  the 
Larynx). 
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SiilooatioiiB  of  the  CaitilagM  of  the  Larynx.— DislocatioiiB  of  tlie  rariims 
articulations  of  the  larynx  are  very  rare.  Dislocations  of  the  arytenoid  car- 
tilage and  of  the  crico-thyroid  articulation  hare  occurred.  H.  Braun  ob- 
served, on  liimself  and  in  two  patienU,  habitual  dislocation  of  the  jointi 
between  the  inferior  comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
When  this  luxation  of  the  crico-thyroid  articulation  occurs — e.  g.,  in  yawn- 
ing or  in  deep  inspiration — the  patient  feels  at  the  sil«  of  the  dislocation- 
sometimes  on  the  riffht  and  sometimes  on  tlie  left  side,  a  severe  pain,  accom- 
panied by  a  sensation  of  uneasiness  or  anxiety  tliat  always  returns,  even 
though  he  is  convinced  tlmt  the  affection  is  of  no  significance.  At  the  place 
in  question  a  small  projection  may  be  made  out  which,  by  means  of  pres- 
sure outward  and  backward,  can  be  made  to  disappear  with  a  clearly  audible 
sound.    The  dislocation  may  also  be  reduced  by  a  few  swallowing  n 


Fractorea  of  the  Trachea  are  raucli  more  rare  tlian  those  of  the  hjoid 
bone  and  tlie  larynx.  They  occur,  as  a  nile,  from  severe  injuries  of 
the  neck — e.  g.,  from  being  run  over.  There  may  be  either  fractures 
of  the  tracheal  rings  from  above  downward,  or  transverse  separation  of 
the. tracheal  rings  from  one  another  or  from  the  larynx.  The  bronchi 
or  the  trachea  may  also  l*  torn  from 
the  lung  near  the  point  of  bifurcation. 
The  diagnosis  of  fracture  of  the 
tracheal  cartilages  may  be  made  diffi- 
cult by  the  presence  of  marked  em- 
physema of  the  snl>cutaneou8  cellular 
tissue  which  usually  oceiire. 

The  treatment  consistfi  in   prompt 

traclieotomy^  if  necessary,  in  order  to 

facilitate  respiration,  to  get  rid  of  the 

^^  _  aspirated  blood,  and  to  employ  artificial 

i         'm  ^"AN  respiration. 

'f  "^     '  Bnmi  of  the  Veok.— Cicatricial  Cos- 

traotioiu, — Bums  of  the  neck  oecnr 
most  frequently  among  children,  and 
may  cause  serioos  cicatricial  contrac- 
tions, ho  that,  for  example,  the  head  is  drawn  down  npon  the  thorax 
iind  fixed  in  this  abnormal  position  {Fig.  275).  It  may  happen  in  bad 
cases  that  the  entire  wkin  of  the  face  is  drawn  downward  mor«  or  less, 
the  lower  lip  is  everted,  the  mouth  is  open  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  clioeks  and  the  lower  eyelid  are  also 
drawn  in  the  same  dire<'.tion. 

The  treatment  of  a  bum  should  therefore  be  directed  toward  the 
prevention  of  sncli  cicatricial  contractions  by  transplantation  of  skin. 
If  cicatricial  bands  mnninj;  from  tlic  head  to  the  neck  are  already 
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present,  they  must  be  divided  or  extirpated  and  an  attempt  made 
to  cover  the  defect  by  pedunculated  (plastic)  flaps  of  skin  from  the 
surrounding  parts,  or  by  transplantation  of  large,  very  tliin  pieces  of 
skin.  P.  Berger  recommends,  in  case  of  cicatricial  bands  connecting 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  clavicle,  division  of  the  cords  by  means  of 
three  H -shaped  incisions,  and  freeing  the  cicatricial  edges  of  the 
wounds  by  blunt  dissection  from  the  subjacent  tissue  for  a  sufficient 
distance  to  secure  to  the  head  its  full  freedom  of  motion.  The  large 
defect  may  then  be  covered  by  a  flap  which  has  its  pedicle  at  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and,  if  necessary,  another  pedunculated  flap  may  be  taken 
from  the  skin  of  the  thorax  or  from  the  shoulder.  The  flaps  should 
contain  as  much  skin,  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  and  fascia  as  possible, 
to  assure  their  subsequent  mobility.  In  milder  cases  it  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  stretch  the  cicatricial  bands  by  permanent  extension. 

Wounds  of  the  neok  may  be  very  complicated,  as  vital  organs  lie 
together  here  in  a  comparatively  small  space  and  have  but  little  pro- 
tection. 

Accidental  injuries  of  the  neck  from  a  thrust,  a  puncture,  a  cut,  or 
shooting,  are,  generally  speaking,  infrequent.  These  wounds  occur 
most  frequently  in  cases  of  suicide  and  murder.  Suicides  who  wish  to 
cut  their  throats  with  a  razor,  for  instance,  miss  the  right  place  as  a 
nile,  especially  the  large  vessels.  Neck  wounds  of  suicides  usually  run 
transversely  or  obliquely  between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  larynx,  or 
form  merely  a  superficial  injury  near  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Suicides, 
on  the  contrary,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  have  killed  them- 
selves by  puncturing  the  common  carotid,  or  the  internal  carotid  from 
within  the  mouth. 

In  murderous  assaults  one  usually  has  to  deal  with  punctured 
wounds  in  the  side  of  the  neck. 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  neck  are  not  common  even  in  war.  Such 
wounds  in  the  neck  are  in  rare  cases  so-called  contour  shots,  arising 
most  commonly  from  spent  balls,  sometimes  also  from  shooting  at  short 
range.  Georg  Fischer  mentions  several  such  cases.  A  case  observed 
by  Hennen  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  The  ball  entered  above  the 
pomum  Adami,  made  a  subcutaneous  circuit  of  the  entire  neck,  and  lay 
in  the  opening  where  it  entered.  Baudens  also  saw  a  case  of  a  stu- 
dent in  which  a  ball  from  a  pistol  passed  around  the  neck  and  was 
removed  two  centimetres  from  the  place  of  entrance. 

The  course  of  wounds  of  the  neck  is  very  variable,  and  depends 
largely  upon  whether  the  main  vessels,  the  nerves,  the  trachea,  or  the 
oesophagus  are  injured  or  not.  From  injury  to  the  thyroid  gland  very 
severe  and  dangerous  hajmorrliage  may  occur,  and  serious  secondary 
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haemorrhages  follow.  Before  the  use  of  antiseptics  in  surgery  had 
become  general,  wounds  of  the  neck  had  an  unfavourable  prognosis. 
Diffuse  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue,  with  burrowing  of  pus  into 
the  mediastinum,  often  followed  comparatively  slight  wounds,  death 
ensuing  from  pysemia  and  septicaemia. 

As  it  is  important,  from  a  clinical  as  well  as  a  therapeutic  point  of 
view,  to  know  which  structures  of  the  neck  have  been  injured,  it  will 
be  well  to  take  up  separately  wounds  of  the  large  vessels,  the  nerves, 
the  trachea,  and  the  oesophagus. 

§  89.  Wounds  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Heck. — The  neck  contains  many 
large  and  medium-sized  arteries.  I  mention  only  the  innominate,  the 
subclavian,  the  common,  external,  and  internal  carotids,  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroids,  the  vertebral,  etc.  Injuries  to  these  arteries,  how- 
ever, are  not  very  frequent,  partly  because  their  elastic  walls  are  mov- 
able upon  the  subjacent  parts,  and  are  therefore  easily  pushed  to  one 
side  by  the  force  that  inflicts  the  injury.  In  case  of  injury  to  a  large 
artery  of  the  neck,  death  follows  quickly  from  haemorrhage,  especially 
when  a  free  escape  of  the  blood  is  not  impeded,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  long  incised  wounds.  If  an  artery  is  wounded  by  puncture  or 
by  shooting,  haemorrhage  takes  place  chiefly  into  the  surrounding  tissue 
without  an  outward  escape  of  the  blood — that  is,  there  arises  a  so-calleJ 
traumatic  aneurism,  or,  more  correctly,  a  haematoma,  which  is  some- 
times small  and  sometimes  of  considerable  size:  In  tliis  way  the 
haemorrhage  may  cease  spontaneously,  and  an  aneurism  is  finally 
formed  whose  wall  consists  of  the  outer  layers  of  the  thrombus  and 
the  surrounding  tissue.  Simultaneous  injury  of  an  artery  and  of  the 
vein  lying  near  it  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  so-called  arterio- 
venous aneurism  or  an  aneurismal  varix  or  varicose  aneurism — that  is, 
the  vein  and  artery  communicate  at  the  point  of  the  injury,  so  that 
the  arterial  and  venous  blood  mingle  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  95, 
page  534  ff.,  Aneurisms).  The  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  neck  in 
conse(jiien(te  of  injury  to  an  artery  may  become  so  considerable  as  to 
coni})ress  the  trachea,  the  larynx,  the  oesophagus,  the  veins,  and  the 
nerves,  and  occasion  serious  symptoms. 

In  case  of  gunshot  injuries  appreciable  haemorrhage  may  l>e  absent 
at  first,  and  dangerous  secondary  lutmorrliages  may  then  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  to  ten  or  fourteen  days,  owing  either  to  the 
fact  that  the  merely  contused  wall  of  the  artery  has  gradually  broken 
through,  or  that  the  artery,  otherwise  uninjured,  has  been  eroded  by 
suppumtion  of  the  wound.  If  the  wound  is  not  treated  with  anti- 
septic i)recautions  the  suppuration  may  extend  very  rapidly  and  involve 
the  mediastinum,  causing  death  from  pyaemia  or  sepsis. 
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The  arteries  which  are  to  be  specially  considered  in  connection  with 
injuries  to  the  neck  are  the  innominate,  the  subclavian,  the  common, 
external,  and  internal  carotids,  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroids,  the 
lingual,  the  ascending  pharyngeal,  and  the  vertebral. 

1.  Injury  to  the  innominate  is  rare.  E]rwin  observed  a  case  of  injury  to 
this  artery  caused  by  the  blade  of  a  pocket  knife  which  bad  entered  above 
the  right  stemo-clavicular  articulation.  The  wounded  person  was  able  to 
walk  fifty-nine  yards  at  a  rapid  gait  before  bleeding  to  death.  In  exceptional 
cases  the  artery  has  been  cut  into  during  the  performance  of  low  trache- 
otomy, or  afterward  eroded  through  suppuration. 

2.  The  subclavian  may  be  injured  above  or  below  the  clavicle,  especially 
from  a  punctured,  incised,  or  gunshot  wound.  This  injury  is  also  rare.  The 
pleura  is  generally  injured  at  the  same  time,  and  considerable  haemorrhage 
therefore  takes  place  into  it  (hsemothorax). 

In  case  of  simultaneous  injury  to  the  artery  and  the  vein,  death  does  not 
always  follow  at  once.  Here  also  spontaneous  arrest  of  the  hsemorrhage  is 
possible,  and  has  been  observed.  According  to  G.  Fischer,  death  is  not  infre- 
quently delayed  for  eiglit  or  ten  days,  resulting  then  from  secondary  haemor- 
rhage. Richet  observed  recovery  from  compression  of  the  artery.  Recovery 
without  ligation  after  a  gunshot  wound  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein 
was  seen  by  O'Keefe  in  the  American  civil  war.  The  brachial  plexus  is 
sometimes  injured  at  the  same  time. 

3.  Injury  to  the  common  carotid  is  more  frequent  In  case  of  an  incised 
wound,  death  usually  follows  within  a  few  minutes,  before  a  physician  can 
be  called.  If  the  blood  does  not  escape  externally,  a  very  large  haematoma 
arises,  so  that  death  may  ensue  from  compression  of  the  respiratory  passages, 
or  recovery  may  follow  from  spontaneous  arrest  of  the  haemorrhage.  If 
there  is  a  simultaneous  injury  of  the  internal  jugular  vein,  death  usually 
ensues  immediately.  Garrett  saved  a  patient  by  compression  who  was  almost 
moribund  one  and  a  half  minutes  after  the  injury. 

4.  Likewise  in  case  of  injury  to  the  external  and  internal  carotid  there  is 
violent  hsemorrhage,  and  immediate  assistance  is  necessary.  Recovery  has 
here  also  taken  place  from  compression  without  ligation.  Injuries  to  the 
internal  carotid  occur  especially  from  wounds  behind  the  jaw  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  tonsils— e.  g.,  from  a  fall  upon  some  sharp  object  held  in  the 
mouth,  or  from  a  gunshot  wound  near  the  mastoid  process.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  internal  carotid  is  occasionally  injured  during  an  operation  on  tlie 
tonsils.  Tliis  may  occur  in  exceptional  cases  from  drawing  tlie  tonsils  out 
too  far  in  performing  amputation,  particularly  when  the  galvano-caustic 
loop  is  used.  I  have  seen  one  such  case  in  the  practice  of  a  colleague  in 
which  recovery  took  place  from  immediate  ligation  of  the  common  carotid. 
The  internal  carotid  may  likewise  be  opened  by  erosion  of  the  artery  result- 
ing from  tonsillar  abscess,  carcinoma,  suppurative  adenitis,  caries,  or  necrosis 
of  the  temporal  bone. 

The  external  carotid  is  still  more  easily  reached  in  case  of  injury.  If  the 
artery  is  cut  or  punctured,  the  trunk  and  several  branches  are  usually  injured 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  haemorrhage  is  profuse. 

5.  The  superior  thyroid  and  the  lingual  arteries  may  be  divided  by  sui- 
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cides  in  tlie  attempt  to  cut  the  throat,  and  dangerous  lisfniorrhage  may 

6.  G.  Fischer  quotes  a  case  of  fatal  haemorrhage  from  injury  to  the  aEwnd- 
ing  pliaryngeal  artery  caused  by  the  tip  of  a  pipe  which,  in  consequence  of 
a  fall,  had  punctured  Uie  pharyngeal  wall. 

7,  The  vertebral  artery  (see  Fig.  276),  in  spite  of  its  very  protected  pum- 
tion,  is  not  infrequently  injured.    This  artery,  which  is  the  first  branch  of 

the  aubclavian,  arises  opposite  the  origiu  of  the 
internal  niamniary.  It  lies  at  first  beside  tba 
common  carotid,  then  enters  the  vertebral  fora- 
men of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervi- 
cal vertebra  (tlie  so-called  carotid  tubercle),  puaiea 
through  the  vertebral  foramina  of  the  six  upper 
cervical  vertebne,  enters  the  cranial  oavity,  and 
joins  witli  the  artery  of  the  other  side  to  fonn 
the  basilar  artery. 

Oeorg  Fischer  found  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject  thirty-two  cases  of  injury  to  this  arteiy. 
In  most  cases  it  occurred  in  connection  with  a 
wound  of  the  back  of  the  neck.  It  is  wounded 
most  frequently  near  the  atlas,  but  also  betweeu 
the  other  cervical  vertebrte — e.  g.,  from  a  gun- 
shot injury,  with  shattering  of  the  transverse 
thsoverlj-in'dBottpurtsiflkiQ,  processes  of  the  vertebra;  and  laceration  of  the 
inentB)'[iifter  Koser].  spinal  cord.     The  vertebral  artery  has  also  been 

eroded  in  the  course  of  spondylitis. 
The  prognosis  of  injury  of  the  vertebral  arterj'  is  less  favourable  than 
that  of  injury  to  the  common  carotid.  Of  thirty-two  patients,  only  one, 
according  to  G.  Fischer,  recovered.  The  otliers  all  died,  either  within  a  few 
days  in  consequence  of  haemorrhage,  or  later  on  from  suppuration,  septicae- 
mia, and  pj'n'mia. 

The  (liAgiiosiH  of  wounds  of  the  art«riea  in  tlie  neck  is  nsaally  ea»j. 
Tlie  profuse  hsemorrhage  or  a  quickly  forming  rabcutaneouB  litematoma 
IB  citaracteristic.  Still,  it  is  poBsible  to  be  left  in  doubt  at  first  wlietlier 
the  artery  or  vein  is  injured.  Which  artery  is-  injured  is  detennined 
chiefly  from  the  location  and  direttrion  of  the  wound,  from  the  nmonnt 
of  lia'niorrhage,  ami  from  the  alisciiee  of  pulsation  in  the  branches  of 
the  wouiidcii  tmnk.  The  Ititter  often  allows,  to  he  sure,  only  an  uncer- 
tain cont'lu.sion,  ns  the  collateral  circulation  is  fretiuently  restored  very 
quickly.  If  there  is  arterial  hiemorrliage  from  the  ear,  one  may  conclude 
that  tlierc  is  an  injury  to  the  internal  carotid  or  the  middle  meningeal. 

f 'ertnin  associated  injuries,  especially  <)f  the  nerves,  the  trachea,  and 
the  (TKophagus,  are  of  great  importance  from  a  therapeutic  Btandpoint 
as  well  as  for  other  reasonri.  In  conucction  with  injury  to  the  sab- 
el;u-ian  artery,  the  lirnchial  ple.xus  may  be  involved,  and,  in  case  of 
injury  to  the  <-onimon  carotid,  the  2)ncuitKigastric. 
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Tlie  diagnosis  of  an  injury  to  the  vertebral  artery  is  very  difficult 
on  account  of  its  deep  location  and  its  frequent  abnormal  course.  This 
explains  tlie  unfavourable  prognosis.  As  was  said  above,  the  artery 
passes  through  the  vertebral  foramina  of  the  six  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrae (see  Fig.  276).  Before  its  entrance  into  the  foramen  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  the  artery  lies  for  a  distance  of  from  five  to  eight  cen- 
timetres between  the  clavicle  and  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  beside  the  common  carotid,  and  its  injury  can  there- 
fore easily  be  mistaken  for  that  of  tlie  common  carotid.  Haemorrhage 
from  the  common  carotid  and  the  vertebral  may  be  arrested  by  com- 
pression below  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra.  If  one  applies  compression 
above  the  so-called  carotid  tubercle — that  is,  the  transverse  process  of 
the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  which  hes  somewhat  below  the  upper  bor- 
der of  the  thyroid  cartilage — one  strikes  the  common  carotid  alone, 
and  if  the  haemorrhage  stops,  the  common  carotid  is  injured,  and  if  it 
does  not  stop,  the  vertebral  is  injured,  provided  that  the  latter  really 
enters  the  vertebral  foramen  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebra.  To  exclude  more  surely  simultaneous  compression  of 
the  vertebral,  Kocher  recommends  compression  of  the  common  carotid, 
not  against  the  spinal  column,  but  by  grasping  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  between  the  fingers. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  arteries  of  the  neck  must  be  prompt 
and  energetic.  Death  unfortunately  often  occurs  from  haemorrhage, 
especially  after  an  incised  or  gunshot  woimd  of  the  conmion  carotid  or 
subclavian,  before  medical  assistance  is  at  hand. 

The  simplest  and  first  means  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage  is,  of 
course,  compression  of  the  wound  with  the  finger  (digital  compression), 
or,  if  that  is  impossible,  digital  compression  of  the  afferent  trunk  at  a 
point  proximal  to  the  injury  by  pressing,  in  case  of  haemorrhage  from 
the  external  or  internal  carotid,  for  example,  the  common  carotid  firmly 
against  the  vertebral  column  with  the  thumb,  and  encircling  the  back 
of  the  neck  with  the  fingers. 

Bertrand  saved  a  patient  in  a  desperate  case  of  punctured  wound 
of  the  external  carotid  artery  by  means  of  digital  compression  which 
was  continued  for  seventy-two  hours. 

In  case  of  haemorrhage  from  the  subclavian  compression  is  made 
use  of,  or  the  wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze  or  with  other 
aseptic  material  which  may  chance  to  be  at  hand,  and  a  temporary 
dressing  applied  so  as  to  exert  pressure.  Haemorrhage  from  the  sub- 
clavian has  been  permanently  arrested  by  these  means. 

The  best  and  surest  method  of  arresting  the  haemorrhage  in  injuries 
to  the  arteries  is  double  ligation  of  the  artery  in  the  wound  above  and 
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below  the  point  of  injury.  Proximal  ligation  alone  is  UBnallj  insuffi- 
cient, as  secondary  haemorrhage  then  takes  place  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  collateral  circulation.  Death  formerly  occurred  frequently 
in  consequence  of  this.  The  best  course  is  to  compress  the  trunk  of 
the  injured  artery  below  the  wound,  enlarge  the  latter  if  necessary, 
find  the  injured  vessel  in  the  wound  and  ligate  it  with  aseptic  cat^t  or 
silk  proximally  and  distally  from  the  point  where  it  was  wounded. 
The  injured  portion  of  the  vessel  can  then  be  divided  or  excised  be- 
tween the  ligatures.  It  is  important  that  any  branches  that  leave  the 
artery  near  the  place  of  the  injury  should  likewise  be  ligated. 

If  proximal  and  distal  ligation  of  the  injui'ed  artery  in  the  wound 
is  impossible,  and  hsemorrhage  can  not  be  stopped  by  compressing  or 
by  packing  the  wound,  ligation  of  the  afferent  main  trunk  should  be 
undertaken  proximally  from  the  wounded  point  at  the  so-called  place 
of  election.  This  method  is  especially  applicable  to  the  conmion  carotid 
in  case  of  hsemorrhage  from  branches  which  are  not  accessible  to  direct 
ligation,  as  in  case  of  injury  to  the  internal  maxillary,  or  the  deep 
temporal  arteries,  the  prognosis  of  which  is  very  unfavourable.  One 
muBt,  however,  always  be  prepared  for  secondary  hsemorrhages  after 
this  very  uncertain  ligation  of  the  injured  artery  proximally  from  the 
wound. 

In  case  of  hsemorrhage  from  the  external  carotid  or  its  branches, 
the  easier  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  has  been  recommended,  be- 
cause the  trunk  of  the  former  is  too  short,  and  the  operation  is  difficult 
on  account  of  the  surrounding  veins  and  nerves. 

Guy  on  and  •  Madelung,  however,  have  shown,  in  refutation  of  the 
supposed  disadvantages  that  have  been  quoted,  that  in  case  of  hsemor- 
rhage  from  the  external  carotid  this  artery  and  not  the  common  carotid 
should  be  ligated.  It  may  also  be  found  necessary  to  ligate  the  sepa- 
rate branches  of  the  external  carotid.  Ligation  of  the  external  carotid 
has  the  great  advantage  over  that  of  the  common  carotid  that  after 
the  former  the  brain  circulation  remains  intact,  and,  accordingly,  no 
cerebral  symptoms  develop.  In  forty-one  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  liga- 
tion of  the  common  carotid  artery  brain  symptoms  appeared.  Accord. 
ing  to  Pilz,  of  sixty  cases  of  ligation  of  the  external  carotid,  only  seven 
had  a  fatal  result,  while  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  cases  of 
ligation  of  the  common  carotid,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  ended 
fatally. 

Ligation  of  the  bleeding  artery  in  the  wound  is,  to  be  sure,  often 
impossible,  and  one  must  content  himself  with  compression  or  ligation 
in  continuity  at  the  place  of  election.  For  the  technique  of  ligation  of 
the  different  vessels  in  the  neck,  see  §  90. 
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Wonnds  of  the  Large  Veins  of  the  Heek  are  likewise  very  dangerous, 
partly  from  haemorrhage,  partly  from  the  entrance  of  air.  If  an  incised 
or  gunshot  wound  of  a  large  vein,  the  internal  jugular  for  instance,  has 
taken  place,  and  there  is  an  open,  gaping  wound,  a  continuous  stream 
of  dark  blood  gushes  forth — so  great  in  amount  that  death  may  very 
quickly  ensue  if  the  hsemorrhage  is  not  stopped  by  digital  compression 
of  the  wound.  Wounds  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  are  just  as  dan- 
gerous as  those  of  the  common  carotid,  and  spontaneous  arrest  of  the 
hsemorrhage  is  not  to  be  expected.  Death  has  ensued  in  every  case, 
according  to  G.  Fischer,  in  which  surgical  aid  was  not  at  hand.  Still 
more  serious  are,  naturally,  injuries  to  the  subclavian  and  innominate 
veins.  In  case  of  injury  to  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  from  puncture, 
with  impeded  escape  of  the  blood,  such  very  large  subcutaneous  hsema- 
tomata  may  be  formed  that  death  from  suffocation  ensues  in  conse- 
quence of  pressure  upon  the  trachea.  Suppuration,  sepsis,  or  pyaemia 
are  also  to  be  feared  from  subsequent  infection  of  the  haematoma. 

As  regards  the  danger  of  the  entrance  of  air  through  a  wound  in  a 
vein,  it  is  well  known  that  this  is  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  veins  in 
the  neck  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  because  the  venous 
blood  is  here  aspirated  with  increased  rapidity  in  consequence  of  the 
negative  intrathoracic  pressure  during  inspiration.  If  a  vein  in  the 
neck  or  any  large  vein  near  the  thorax  is  opened,  and  if  its  walls  can 
not  collapse  in  consequence  of  its  connection  with  its  surroundings — 
e.  g.,  with  fascia,  as  in  the  case  of  the  internal  jugular,  or  with  the 
clavicle,  as  in  the  case  of  the  subclavian — air  is  usually  aspirated  with  a 
peculiar  sucking  sound.  Single  bubbles  of  air  do  no  harm,  as  they  are 
absorbed  by  the  blood.  If,  however,  a  large  amount  of  air  is  aspirated, 
death  may  ensue  in  a  few  moments.  Death  from  entrance  of  air  into 
the  veins  has  been  explained  in  various  ways.  I  consider  the  assump- 
tion correct  that  the  air  collects  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  pre- 
vents the  contractions  of  the  right  ventricle,  so  that  the  heart  finally 
stops  in  diastole  (Couty).  The  air  filling  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
prevents  the  influx  of  venous  blood,  and  hence  the  circulation  in  the 
lungs  is  first  suspended,  and  finally  the  circulation  of  the  whole  body. 
Others  maintain  that  the  air  passes  from  the  heart  into  the  pulmonary 
arteries  and  remains  there,  interrupting  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  and 
preventing  also  the  filling  of  the  left  ventricle  with  fresh  blood.  Death 
Las  also  been  observed  in  consequence  of  air  emboli  in  the  brain  (see 
also  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  60). 

In  operations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  heart  or  the  thorax,  including 
the  neck  and  axilla,  one  should  be  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of  the 
entrance  of  air  into  veins  of  any  size  that  are  opened,  especially  the 
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internal  jugular  and  the  subclavian.  On  account  of  this  danger, 
French  surgeons  have  called  tliis  part  of  the  body  the  region  dan- 
gereuse.  Air  is  particularly  likely  to  be  aspirated  in  large  quantities 
if  the  patient  makes  deep  inspiratory  movements  when  one  of  the 
larger  veins  of  the  neck  has  been  opened.  Death  from  this  cause  has 
been  observed  even  after  venesection  at  the  elbow,  and  after  injury  to 
a  sinus  of  the  dura. 

In  opening  veins  which  are  situated  more  peripherally — in  the  fore- 
arm for  instance,  or  the  lower  extremities — aspiration  of  air  is  not  to  be 
feared.  Forcible  injection  of  air  is  of  course  to  be  distinguished  from 
aspiration  of  air.  Death  haa  occurred  from  injection  of  air  into  the 
veins  of  the  uterus,  for  instance. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  in  the  veins  of  the  neck  conforms  essen- 
tially to  the  same  principles  that  apply  to  injuries  of  the  arteries.  Here 
also  haemorrhage  should  be  temporarily  stopped  by  digital  compressioD 
of  the  wound,  and  the  entrance  of  air  must  be  prevented.  Final  arrest 
of  the  haemorrhage  is  secured  here  also  by  ligation  of  the  vein  in  the 
wound.  When  a  large  vein  is  wounded  it  should  be  ligated  above  and 
below  the  point  of  injury,  just  as  in  wounds  of  arteries,  as  othen^^iee 
secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  un  ligated  proximal  end  of  the  vein 
may  occur.  In  case  a  large  vein  of  the  neck  is  completely  divided, 
both  ends  should  therefore,  as  a  rule,  be  ligated. 

If  the  application  of  a  ligature  is  difficult,  or  proves  impossible,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage  by  packing  the 
wound  with  sterilized  gauze  and  applying  a  bandage  that  exerts  pres- 
sure. Here  also,  in  exceptionally  difficult  cases,  continued  digital  com- 
pression may  be  employed. 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  in  case  of  entrance  of  air  into  large 
veins.  It  is  advisable,  by  way  of  prophylaxis,  to  proceed  witli  all  pos- 
sible caution  in  operations  near  the  thorax,  and  especially  on  the  neck 
and  in  the  region  of  the  subclavian  and  innominate  veins.  If  a  lai^ 
vein  has  been  injured  and  air  aspirated,  the  opening  in  the  vein  should 
be  closed  at  once  with  the  finger,  especially  during  inspiration,  and  the 
wound  filled  with  a  l-in-l,()<)0  bichloride  solution  or  a  three-per-cent 
solution  of  carbolic  acid.  Too  vigorous  sponging  of  the  wound  is 
to  be  avoided  in  operations  upon  the  neck  and  in  connection  with 
venous  injuries  in  general  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  as  aspira- 
tion of  air  itt  favoured  in  dry  wounds.  The  air  bubbles  sometimes 
come  out  again  through  the  wound  during  expiration,  for  which  reason 
H.  Fischer  luis  properly  recommended  the  inducement  of  energetic 
movements  of  expiration  by  compression  of  the  thorax.  The  vein  is 
then  to  be  tied  as  quickly  as  possible,  proximally  and  distally,  from  the 
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point  of  injury,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  more  air.  If  a  large  amount 
of  air  has  been  aspirated  and  has  already  reached  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  no  treatment  is  of  any  avail.  Death  generally  results  instantly 
in  such  cases.     Aspiration  of  the  air  from  the  heart  is  not  possible. 

§  90.  Ligation  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Heck  (Innominate,  Snbolayiany 
Common,  External,  and  Internal  Carotida^  Superior  and  Inferior  Thyroids^ 
Lingual,  Vertebral). — The  operation  of  ligation  of  the  arteries  of  the 
neck  is  performed  aseptically  by  dividing  the  overlying  soft  parts  or 
enlarging  an  already  existing  wound,  exposing  and  isolating  the  artery, 
and  tying  an  aseptic  ligature  of  silk  or  catgut  firmly  about  the  latter. 
The  field  of  operation  is  carefully  cleansed  with  soap  beforehand, 
shaved,  rubbed  with  ether,  and  disinfected  with  a  l-in-1,000  bichloride 
solution  or  a  three-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  After  dividing 
the  skin  and  the  fascia,  one  dissects  down  to  the  artery  with  a  scalpel, 
aided  by  the  finger,  a  grooved  director,  or  the  handle  of  a  knife.  When 
the  sheath  of  the  artery  has  been  exposed  it  is  carefully  raised  with 
mouse-toothed  thumb-forceps  from  the  artery  itself  and  opened  by 
means  of  a  superficial  incision  with  a  knife,  curved  scissors,  or  better, 
with  a  probe.  After  isolating  the  artery  on  all  sides  from  its  sheath, 
an  aseptic  silk  or  catgut  thread  is  passed  around  the  vessel  by  means  of 
an  aneurism  needle  and  then  firmly  tied,  usually  in  the  larger  arteries, 
with  two  double  or  surgical  knots,  and  then  with  a  simple  knot  in  addi- 
tion. In  tying  a  surgical  knot  the  ends  of  the  thread  are  passed  around 
each  other  twice  instead  of  once,  as  in  the  ordinary  simple  knot.  When 
arteries  are  injured,  by  puncture  for  example,  the  vessels  are  always 
ligated,  as  has  been  said,  twice  proximally  and-distally  from  the  punc- 
ture, to  avoid  secondary  hcemorrhage  from  the  wound  in  the  vessel ; 
and  then  the  injured  portion  may  be  excised  or  simply  divided.  Any 
branches  that  leave  the  trunk  at  the  place  of  the  injury  must  also  be 
ligated  if  secondary  hsemorrhages  are  to  be  surely  avoided. 

In  case  of  complete  division  of  an  artery,  both  ends  are  clamped 
and  tied. 

The  wound  made  by  the  operation  is  then  finally  drained  in  its 
deepest  part,  closed  by  suture,  and  covered  with  an  aseptic  protective 
dressing,  which  includes  the  head,  the  neck,  and  the  thorax.  Wounds 
which  have  already  become  infected,  or  contused  wounds,  should  be 
packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 

Ligation  of  the  veins  in  continuity  is  performed  in  essentially  the 
same  way  as  has  been  described  for  the  arteries. 

Any  vessel  of  the  neck  that  is  to  be  ligated  should  be  isolated  as 
completely  as  possible — that  is,  the  inclusion  of  surrounding  tissue, 
particularly  the  nerves,  should  always  be  avoided. 
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1.  Ligation  of  the  Innominate  Alterj.— Topography.— The  innomiDale. 
twenty  millimetres  long  and  thirteen  to  fourteen  millimetres  in  diameter, 
lies  behind  the  manubrium  stertii  on  the  trachea  and  is  partly  covered  by 
the  innominate  vein.  The  pneuraogastric  nerve  runs  down  on  the  outer  gid« 
of  the  artery  into  the  posterior  mediastinum.  The  point  of  bifurcation  of  lh« 
artery  into  tlie  right  subclavian  and  common  carotid  lies  at  the  apex  of  th« 
pleura  behind  the  maiiubriuiu  utemi  near  the  sterno-clavicular  articulation. 
Of  eighteen  cases  of  ligation  of  the  artery  given  in  literature,  nearly  all  of 
which  were  for  aneurism  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  artery,  only  one 
{by  Smith,  New  Orleans,  I8(i4)  terminated  successfully. 

In  most  cases  tlie  right  subclavian  and  common  carotid  were  first 
looked  for  at  tlieir  point  of  origin,  and  from  here  one  passed  down 
into  the  anterior  mediastinum,  where  the  innominate  was  fomid.  The 
method  of  incision  is  very  varied. 

lechniqae  of  the  Operation. — The  head  is  bent  well  backward  and 
turned  a  little  to  one  side.  The  skin  incision  need  by  Langenbeck  (see 
Fig.  277)  l>egin8  about  five  centimetres  above  the  origin  of  the  right 
etenio- mas  toil],  rune  downward  along  its  inner  border  as  far  as  the  edge 

of  the  manubrium 
Bterai,  here  fonue  > 
curve,  and  continnes 
upward  some  ccnti 
metres  farther  along 
the  median  border 
of  the  left  stemo- 
mastoid  The  pla 
j0  tyema  and  the  upper 
■^"^  cervical  fascia  are 
divided  along  the 
course  of  this  incis- 
ion, and  one  then 
works  his  way  with 
the  finger  and  handle 
of  the  scalpel  between  the  stemo-mafitoid  and  the  eterno-hyoid  mus- 
cles. Tlie  latter  muscle  and  the  etemo-tliyroid  should,  if  necessary, 
be  diviileil  on  the  right  side  or  on  the  left  as  well.  The  right  sternal 
jiortion  of  the  sterno-niastoid  can  usually  be  left  intact.  The  oommon 
carotid  Is  ni»w  exposed  hy  drawing  the  internal  jiiguUr  vein  and  the 
pncudiogastric  nerve  cautiously  outward  away  from  the  artery  with  s 
bhint  retractor.  The  ])neninoga8tric  nerve  lies  behind  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  common  carotid.  If  the 
common  carotid  is  now  followed  downward,  one  comes  to  the  right  sub* 
;  exposed,  the  pneuniogastric,  the  recurrent 


of  th*  innomioKW  Mterj. 
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laryngeal,  and  the  phrenic  nerves  being  carefully  protected.  One  then 
follows  the  subclavian  toward  its  source  and  easily  finds  the  innominate. 
The  right  pneumogastric  lies  anterior  to  the  beginning  of  the  subcla- 
vian ;  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  which  here  leaves  the  pneumogastric, 
passes  behind  the  subclavian  in  the  form  of  a  sling ;  and  finally  the 
phrenic  nerve  runs  between  the  subclavian  artery  and  the  innominate 
vein  into  the  thorax.  An  aneurism  needle  threaded  with  aseptic  silk  is 
then  passed  from  below  upward  around  the  isolated  innominate  artery, 
the  pleura  being  avoided.  The  ligature  is  applied  about  one  and  a  half 
centimetres  below  the  bifurcation,  and  the  silk  must  be  tightened  very 
gradually,  for  fear  of  a  too  sudden  stoppage  of  the  circulation. 

Mott,  who  first  ligated  the  innominate  artery  in  1818,  recommended 
a  flap  incision.  It  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  interclavicular  notch  of 
the  sternum  and  then  runs  outward  for  about  nine  centimetres  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle.  A  second  incision  of  the  same  length 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  meets  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  incision  on  the  upper  border  of  the  sternum.  The 
flap  of  skin  thus  marked  out  is  raised  from  below  upward,  the  platys- 
ma,  the  origin  of  the  sternal  portion  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  the 
stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles  are  divided,  and  then  the  same 
course  is  taken  as  above.  This  method  of  Mott  affords,  no  doubt,  the 
greatest  access  to  the  artery. 

Bardenheuer  has  proposed  the  direct  exposure  of  the  innominate 
artery  by  resection  of  the  overlying  bone.  He  makes  an  incision  along 
the  upper  border  of  the  manubrium  sterni,  and  a  second  one  perpen- 
dicular to  this  down  the  middle*  of  the  sternum,  and  resects  subperios- 
teally  the  manubrium  sterni  together  with  the  ends  of  the  first  ribs  and 
the  clavicle. 

The  collateral  circulation,  after  tying  the  innominate,  takes  place 
through  the  left  common  carotid  and  vertebral,  and  the  peripheral 
branches  of  the  right  common  carotid  and  vertebral.  Smith  was  com- 
pelled to  ligate  the  vertebral  artery  later  on,  on  account  of  secondary 
haemorrhage.  To  prevent  this,  one  could  ligate  the  vertebral  artery 
at  the  same  time  with  the  innominate. 

2.  Ligation  of  the  Subclavian  Aitery,— Topography.— The  subclavian 
orijori nates  on  the  right  side  from  the  innominate  artery,  on  the  left  from  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  runs  then  in  the  form  of  a  curve  between  the  scalenus 
anticus  and  medius,  over  the  first  rib,  behind  the  clavicle  to  the  axilla.  On 
its  outer  side,  and  somewhat  behind  it,  lies  the  brachial  plexus.  The  sub- 
clavian vein  lies  in  front  of  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery.  Before  pass- 
ing between  the  scaleni,  the  artery  is  covered  by  the  lower  end  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  lies  here  between  the  two  vessels, 
and  on  the  right  side,  behind  the  artery,  lies  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve. 
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The  situation  of  the  external  jugular  vein  is  of  special  importance  in  oon- 
neclion  with  ligation  of  the  subclavian.  It  runs  downward  behind  the  outer 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  aud  etuptiea  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anti- 
cus  into  the  subclavian  vein.  In  ligating  the  subclavian  artery  above  the 
clavicle,  one  should  always  look  for  the  external  jugular  vein  and  divide  it 
between  two  ligatures,  so  oa  to  avoid  all  danger  of  accidental  entrance  of  air. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  suprascapular  vein,  which  likewise  crosses  in  front  of 
the  scalenus  anticus  above  the  clavicle.  The  thoracic  duct  lies  on  the  left 
side  l>etween  the  subclaviaa  artery  and  the  oesophagus,  and,  coming  from 
above,  empties  in  the  angle  between  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian 


Ligation  of  the  subclaviau  is  performed  either  above  or  below  the 
clavicle  (.Fig.  -21$,  1,  2). 

Ligation  of  the  subclaviait  above  tlie  clavicle  is  performed  hy  bend- 
ing tlie  liead  toward  the  opjwsite  side  and  lowering  tlie  clavicle  bj 
drawing  the  arm  downward  and 
inward  so  as  to  increase  tin 
amount  of  spaue.  A  sand  bag  is 
laid  under  the  shoulders. 

The  horizontal  irit^ieion  in  the 
ekin  (see  Fig.  27S,  1)  begins  near 
tlie  outer  edge  of  the  Btemo- 
uiastoid  muscle  a  finger's  breadth 
above  the  clavicle  and  runs  par- 
allel to  the  clavicle  for  al>out  nine 
or  ten  centimetres  to  a  point  near 
the  anterior  border  of  the  trape- 
zius. After  division  of  the  skin 
and  platysma,  the  external  jugu- 
lar vein  is  looked  for  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  stenio-uiaiitoid  mus- 
cle, tied  iu  two  places,  and  cut 
After  dividing  the  deep  fascia  and 
{tushing  the  omohyoid  muscle 
outward,  one  feels  for  the  tuber- 
cle of  the  first  ri]>,  on  which  is 
inserteil  the  scalenus  anticus  mus- 
cle. The  artery  lies  to  the  outer 
side  of  this  tubercle.  The  tuber- 
cle is  easily  found  if  one  remembers  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  stsrno- mastoid  lies  in  the  same  line  with  the  outer 
edge  of  the  sinlenus.  The  brachial  plexus,  which  comes  in  sight  after 
dividing  the  deep  fascia,  and  the  scalenus  anticus  itself,  may  also  serve 
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as  guides.  From  the  tubercle  the  finger  is  passed  in  an  outward  di- 
rection, in  doing  which  one  must  not  keep  too  close  to  the  clavicle, 
and  the  subclavian  artery  is  found  between  the  insertion  of  the  scale- 
nus anticus  and  the  brachial  plexus.  The  suprascapular  vein,  which 
crosses  the  field  of  operation  and  often  causes  trouble,  is,  if  necessary, 
divided  between  two  ligatures.  The  subclavian  vein,  which  lies  in 
front  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  is  not  seen  at  all.  If  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  is  drawn  well  inward  by  means  of  a  retractor,  and  the  clavicle 
drawn  downward  in  the  manner  described  above,  the  ligature  can 
easily  be  applied  with  an  aneurism  needle,  which  should  be  passed 
from  without  inward. 

In  case  of  the  more  diflBcult  and  therefore  less  frequent  ligation 
of  the  subclavian  below  the  clavicle  on  the  anterior  thoracic  wall,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  artery  lies  much  deeper  here  in  the  so- 
called  Mohrenheim's  space  than  above  the  clavicle.  The  skin  incision 
runs  along  for  about  ten  centimetres  parallel  to  the  outer  half  of  the 
clavicle,  about  a  finger's  breadth  below  it,  as  far  as  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess (see  Fig.  278,  2).  In  dividing  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia, 
one  should  be  careful  to  avoid  the  cephalic  vein,  which  lies  farther 
outward.  The  outer  edge  of  the  pectoralis  major  is  incised  trans- 
versely as  far  as  circumstances  may  require.  After  dividing  the 
costo-coracoid  membrane,  one  passes  bluntly  in  with  the  finger  into 
Mohrenheim's  space  between  the  deltoid,  the  subclavius,  and  the  pecto- 
ralis major,  and  here  finds  the  artery  to  the  inner  side  of  the  brachial 
plexus,  and  partly  covered  by  the  vein.  The  latter  is  pushed  inward, 
the  fonner  upward  and  outward,  and  the  aneurism  needle  is  passed 
from  the  inner  side  around  the  isolated  artery. 

Secondary  haemorrhages  frequently  follow  ligation  of  the  subcla- 
vian, resulting,  no  doubt,  from  the  high  pressure  in  the  artery.  The 
mortality  amounts  to  47*2  per  cent.  The  operation  must  l>e  conducted 
under  strict  aseptic  rules,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  empyema,  etc.,  in 
consequence  of  suppuration. 

Incision  3  in  Fig.  278  has  referen(fe  to  the  ligation  of  the  axil- 
lary artery.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  prevention  of  haemorrhage 
in  connection  with  disarticulation  at  the  shoulder  (see  Surgery  of  the 
Shoulder). 

3.  Ligationof  the  Common  Can»tid.—7bpogrrap/i2/.— The  common  carotid 
arises  on  the  right  side  from  the  innominate,  on  the  left  from  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  The  artery  runs  about  in  the  direction  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle 
from  the  stemo-clavicular  articulation  upward.  At  its  lower  part  it  lies 
between  the  two  heads  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  then  approaches  the  inner 
border  of  the  same.    The  artery  lies  beneath  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which 
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here  forms  the  sheath  of  the  vessel,  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  which  partly  covers  the  artery.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  lies 
between  the  two,  a  little  posteriorly  but  immediately  adjacent  Behind  the 
sheath  lies  the  sympathetic  nerve.  At  the  level  of  the  larynx  is  found  the 
descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
artery,  and  to  the  outer  side  lies  the  so-called  carotid  tubercle — that  is,  the 
transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 

On  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  the  artery 
divides  into  the  external  and  internal  carotids  (see  Fig.  279).  It  gives  off  no 
branches. 

One  of  the  abnormalities  in  the  origin  of  the  common  carotid  is  especially 
important.  This  is  when  the  left  common  carotid  arises  from  the  innomi- 
nate and  runs  obliquely  upward  in  front  of  or  behind  the  trachea. 

Ligation  of  the  common  carotid  is  most  frequently  and  most  easily 
performed  on  a  level  with  the  larynx  at  the  inner  border  of  the  stemo- 

mastoid  muscle.  The  incision 
through  the  skin,  about  six  or 
eight  centimetres  in  length, 
begins  at  the  inner  edge  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  on  a  level  with 
the  upper  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage.  The  transverse 
process  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra,  or  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane,  which  lies  on  the 
same  level,  should  form  the 
middle  point  of  the  incision. 
After  cutting  through  the  skin 
and  the  platysma,  carefully 
avoiding  the  veins,  particular- 
ly the  external  jugular  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  incision,  and 
after  dividing  the  superficial 
fascia,  the  inner  border  of  the 
sterno-mastoid  is  exposed.  On 
a  level  with  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  which 
can  easily  be  felt,  the  sterno-mastoid  and  the  other  soft  parts  are  re- 
tracted outward,  and  the  inner  border  of  the  wound  is  drawn  toward 
the  median  line.  The  sheath  of  the  vessel,  which  now  presents  itself, 
is  carefully  opened  after  the  omohyoid  muscle  which  crosses  it  has  l)een 
drawn  downward.  The  artery  must  now  be  carefully  isolated  from 
the  vein  which  lies  to  its  outer  side.  Lying  upon  the  artery  is  the 
descending  branch  of  the  hypoglossul  nerve,  and  behind  it,  between 


Fio.  279.— Bifurcation  of  the  common  carotid:  the 
overlyinir  sort  parts,  including  tlie  skin,  platvsma, 
Btcrno-muptoid,  etc.,  are  retracted  to  one  si^e;  7, 
ligature  lor  tvin^  the  common  carotid ;  :?,  for  the 
internal  airotid ;  Jf,  for  the  external  carotid  ;  and 
4y  for  the  superior  thyroid ;  J^  internal  jugular 
vein  ;  N,  superior  laryn^Mil  nerve ;  the  pneumo- 
pistric  nerve  is  visible  between  tlie  common  carot- 
id and  internal  jugular. 
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the  artery  and  the  vein,  is  the  pneumogastric.  Separation  of  the  ar- 
tery from  the  pneumogastric  must  be  done  as  cautiously  as  possible. 
The  aneurism  needle  should  be  carried  around  the  artery  from  without 
inward.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  on  a  level  with  the  carotid 
tubercle. 

Ligation  of  the  common  carotid  above  the  clavicle  is  much  more 
difficult,  owing  to  the  deep  position  of  the  artery,  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
covered  by  the  vein,  and  to  the  proximity  of  the  thoracic  duct  on  the 
left  side.  Of  the  diflferent  methods,  Zang's  is  most  strongly  to  be  rec- 
ommended. By  this  method  the  artery  is  looked  for  between  the  two 
points  of  origin  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle. 

The  incision  through  the  skin,  about  six  or  eight  centimetres  long 
(Fig.  278,  4),  between  the  two  heads  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle, 
extends  to  tlie  clavicle.  After  dividing  the  platysma,  the  two  heads  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  are  bluntly  separated  until  the  internal  jugular  vein 
becomes  visible.  The  vein  with  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  is  retracted  gently  outward  and  the  stemal  portion,  together 
with  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles,  is  drawn  inward. 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  vein  is  found  the  pneumogastric.  The  artery 
lies  still  farther  inward  and  deeper. 

Statistics  of  Ligation  of  the  Common  Carotid.— Albertin  collected  the  sta- 
tistical figrures  of  Lefort  covering  411  observations,  and  of  Wyeth  covering 
nearly  800  observations.  Secondary  cerebral  disturbance  (thrombosis,  em- 
bolism, softening  of  the  brain)  is  the  greatest  danger  attending  ligation  of 
the  common  carotid.  Of  320  cases,  170  ended  in  recovery  and  132  proved 
fatal.  Of  these  132  deaths,  78  were  caused  by  cerebral  affections  alone.  Tlie 
brain  symptoms  are  syncope,  coma,  delirium,  convulsions,  headache  on  the 
same  side,  hemiplegia  on  the  opposite  side,  aphonia,  dysphagia,  dyspnoea, 
etc.  The  brain  was  affected  in  100  cases.  Ligation  of  both  common  carotids 
had  been  performed  twenty-three  times  (once  at  a  single  sitting).  Tliere 
were  eighteen  recoveries  and  only  five  deaths.  W.  Zimmermann,  from  a 
collection  of  65  cases  of  ligation  of  the  common  carotid,  linds  68*1  per  cent 
of  recoveries  and  thirty-one  per  cent  of  deaths.  Twenty -six  per  cent  of 
these  patients  showed  brain  symptoms  and  11*6  per  cent  bad  softening  of 
the  brain. 

According  to  Pilz.  the  mortality  attending  ligation  of  the  common  ca- 
rotid is  eighteen  per  cent:  according  to  Friedliinder,  thirteen  per  cent.  Pilz 
found  that  cerebral  lesions  resulted  in  thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  cases.  In 
more  than  half  the  cases  the  common  carotid  is  tied  at  the  present  time 
where  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  would  suffice.  Ligation  of  the  exter- 
nal carotid  is  practically  never  followed  by  bad  results.  Among  one  hundred 
and  thirty  cases  of  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  collected  by  Lipps,  only 
two  resulted  fatally  from  cerebral  embolism.  One  should  therefore  tie  the 
external  carotid  whenever  possible,  in  place  of  the  common  carotid.  Liga- 
tion of  the  latter  should  come  under  consideration  only  in  conditions  that 
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are  dangerous  to  life — such  as  baemorrhagef  etc. — which  can  not  be  remedied 
by  ligation  of  the  external  carotid.  When  necessary,  the  external  carotid 
should  be  tied  on  both  sides. 

4.  Ligation  of  the  Eztemal  and  Internal  Carotida. — The  di\ri8ion  of 
the  common  carotid  into  its  two  branches,  the  external  and  internal 
carotid,  takes  place,  as  was  said  above,  at  the  level  of  the  upper  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (see  Fig.  279).  The  external  carotid  lies  to 
the  median  (Fig.  279,  3)  and  the  internal  carotid  to  the  outer  side  (Fig. 
279,  2).  The  external  carotid  can  also  be  recognised  from  the  fact  that 
at  a  slight  distance  from  its  origin  it  gives  off  the  superior,  thjroid. 
The  arteries  are  covered  by  the  temporo-maxillary  vein. 

The  best  method  of  ligating  the  external  and  internal  carotids  is  to 
expose  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  and  then  follow  it  to  the 
point  where  it  divides.  This  is  done  by  means  of  an  incision  down- 
ward from  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The  sheath  of  the  branch  which  one  wishes  to 
ligate  is  then  opened.  The  trunk  of  the  external  carotid  is  only  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  centimetres  long.  The  rule  is  always  to  tie  the 
external  carotid  between  the  origin  of  the  thyroid  and  the  lingaal 
arteries.  Wyeth  says  that  after  ligation  of  the  external  carotid  the 
superior  thyroid  should  always  be  tied  as  well. 

The  external  carotid  divides,  as  is  known,  at  about  the  level  of  the 
lobule  of  the  ear  into  its  two  terminal  branches,  the  temporal  and  inter- 
nal maxillary.  The  external  carotid  can  here  be  ligated  between  the 
posterior  border  of  the  jaw  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid 
muscle  by  means  of  an  incision  parallel  to  the  former  (see  Fig.  278,  6). 
Instead  of  the  short  trunk,  the  single  branches  of  the  external  carotid 
may  be  tied. 

After  ligation  of  the  internal  carotid  the  collateral  circulation  is 
mainly  restored  by  the  circle  of  Willis  and  the  ophthalmic  artery. 
Ghick  has  proposed  ligation  of  the  internal  carotid  in  the  carotid  canal 
after  partial  resection  of  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone  with 
the  cliisel — e.  g.,  for  aneurism. 

5.  For  a  description  of  ligation  of  the  lingual  (Fig.  278,  7),  the 
facial  (Fig.  278,  8),  the  superficial  temporal  (Fig.  278,  9),  and  the  occi- 
pital ai-teries  (Fig.  278,  10),  see  pages  204  and  396. 

().  Ligation  of  the  Superior  Thyroid  Artery  (Fig.  279,  4). — As  was 
said  above,  the  superior  thyroid  arises  from  the  external  carotid  just 
above  the  point  of  division  of  the  common  carotid  on  a  level  with  the 
upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  first  ascends,  then  curves 
downward  and  enters  the  upper  border  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  which  it  runs  toward  the  isthmus. 
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In  ligating  the  superior  thyroid,  an  inciBion  is  made  downward  from 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  parallel  to  the  inner  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle.  After  division  of  the  skin,  the  platysma,  and  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  the  artery  is  found  about  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimetres 
above  the  omohyoid  muscle  in  the  triangle  formed  by  the  latter  muscle, 
the  posterior  belly  of  the  diagastric,  and  the  stemo-mastoid.  The  com- 
mon carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle 
must  first  be  drawn  outward.  If  one  wishes  to  ligate  both  the  superior 
and  inferior  thyroid  arteries — e.  g.,  in  a  case  of  goitre — ^the  incision  is 
made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  (see  page  584). 

7.  Ligation  of  the  Inferior  Thyroid  Artery. — The  inferior  tliyroid, 
which  arises  from  the  thyroid  axis  of  the  subclavian,  lies  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebrae  and  crosses  the  oesophagus 
transversely.  The  cervical  plexus  of  the  sympathetic  descends  in  front 
of  the  artery,  and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  crosses  the  artery  at 
the  point  where  it  divides  into  an  ascending  and  descending  branch 
(see  Figs.  289  and  290,  pages  504  and  565).  Injury  or  inclusion  of  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  most  surely  avoided  by  ligating  the  artery 
proximally  to  this  point  of  bifurcation.  Regarding  the  various  methods 
of  ligating  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages 
584,  585. 

8.  Ligation  of  the  Vertebral  Artery. — The  topography  of  this  artery 
has  already  been  given  (see  page  512). 

Ligation  of  the  artery  is  performed  at  its  lower  portion  before  it 
enters  the  vertebral  foramen  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cer- 
vical vertebra.  The  skin  incision  is  best  made  in  this  case  along  the 
outer  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  near  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  ex- 
tending obliquely  downward.  It  is  not  so  advisable  to  go  in  at  the 
inner  border  of  the  muscle,  as  one  strikes  the  artery  too  near  its  point 
of  origin  from  the  subclavian. 

The  skin,  platysma,  and  superficial  fascia  are  divided  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  external  jugular  vein  l>eing 
guarded  in  the  upper  corner  of  the  wound,  or  tied  in  two  places  and 
divided.  The  unopened  sheath  of  the  common  carotid  and  the  sterno- 
mastoid  are  drawn  inward.  With  the  head  of  the  patient  held  in  a 
straight  line  and  inclined  slightly  forward,  the  tubercle  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  is  felt  for,  and  in  a  median  di- 
rection from  this  lies  the  artery,  in  the  muscular  interspace  between 
the  scalenus  antieus  and  the  longus  colli,  upon  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
The  vein  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  artery.  The  muscles  named  are 
drawn  aside  and  an  aneurism  needle  with  a  small  curve  is  passed  around 
the  artery  from  the  outer  side. 
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W.  Alexander  has  recommended  unilateral  or  bilateral  ligation  of 
the  vertebral  artery  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy.  The  results  in  the  twenty- 
one  cases  that  Alexander  has  treated  in  this  way  seem  to  be  favourable. 
According  to  Baracz,  unilateral  or  bilateral  ligation  of  the  vertebral 
artery  has  been  performed  for  epilepsy  forty-five  times.  Eight  cases 
were  permanently  cured,  in  eleven  cases  there  was  improvement,  in 
nineteen  cases  nothing  was  gained,  and  the  result  in  seven  cases  is  un- 
known. Fresh  cases  of  epilepsy  are  best  suited  for  this  treatment  It 
is  not  adapted  to  Jacksonian  epilepsy.  Trephining  is  here  indicated. 
It  is  not  clear  as  yet  why  ligation  of  this  artery  should  have  a  curative 
effect  upon  epilepsy.  Perhaps  the  unintentional  but  frequent  injury 
to  the  sympathetic  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

§  91.  Serve  Injuries  and  Henre  Operations  upon  the  Heok. — We  men- 
tion first  injuries  of  the  cervical  or  brachial  plexus.  These  are  either 
contusions  from  a  kick  or  blow  with  or  without  fracture  of  the  clavicle, 
or  partial  or  complete  division  or  laceration  from  gunshot,  stab,  or 
punctured  wounds,  especially  near  the  outer  border  of  the  stemo-mas- 
toid  muscle.  Corresponding  symptoms  of  paralysis  follow  according 
to  the  degree  and  the  extent  of  the  injury,  amounting  sometimes  to 
complete  paralysis  of  the  arm  that  is  involved.  Partial  and  temporary 
paralysis  is  caused  particularly  by  puncture  wounds,  contusions,  and  by 
compression  of  the  plexus  in  consequence  of  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
foreign  bodies,  etc.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  very  severe  pain.  After  milder 
injuries — e.  g.,  after  contusion  of  the  nerve  plexus — symptoms  of  irri- 
tation are  often  noticed  in  the  form  of  convulsive  movements,  hyper- 
esthesia, and  neuralgia. 

Motor  paralysis  of  the  arm  may  \>e  complete,  while  the  paralysis  of 
sensation  is  only  partial,  in  case  intact  collateral  nerve  tracts  convey  the 
sensory  impulses. 

Indirect  paralysis  sometimes  occurs  in  the  region  supplied  by  the 
uninjured  brachial  plexus,  in  case,  for  example,  a  traumatic  neuritis  in 
a  neighbouring  nerve  anastomosing  with  the  plexus  involves  it  second- 
arily. All  paralyses  resulting  from  an  injury  show  themselves  imme- 
diately after  the  reception  of  the  traumatism.  Later  paralysis,  occur- 
ring secondarily,  is  caused,  as  a  rule,  by  degenerative  processes,  by 
compression  from  the  callus  after  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  a  rib,  or  ver- 
tebra, l)y  cicatricial  contraction,  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body — e.  g., 
a  ball  that  has  healed  in.  In  such  cases  the  paralytic  symptoms  steadily 
increase  in  correspondence  with  the  gradually  increasing  compression. 

As  a  result  of  long-continued  paralysis  after  injury  to  the  nerves, 
the  well-known  trophic  disturbances  of  the  skin  and  the  muscles  ap- 
pear, as  briefly  described  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  456  ff. 
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The  prognosifi  of  traumatic  paralysis  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
the  injury ;  and  yet,  even  after  complete  paralysis  of  the  arm,  in  conse- 
quence, for  example,  of  a  gunshot  injury  to  the  brachial  plexus,  more 
or  less  complete  recovery  has  been  observed.  The  prognosis  of  paraly- 
sis from  compression  is,  generally  speaking,  favourable.  The  paralysis 
has  been  seen  to  disappear  immediately  upon  the  removal  of  the  callus 
or  foreign  body  that  presses  upon  the  nerve. 

The  treatment  of  traumatic  paralysis  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  which  are  given  in  detail  in  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  88.  The  plexus  should  be  exposed  at  the  proper  point, 
and  the  further  steps  will  depend  upon  the  condition  of  things  that  is 
found,  suture  of  the  divided  plexus  being  performed  if  necessary  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  469),  a  foreign  body  or  callus  removed, 
etc.  With  reference  to  the  treatment  of  defects  in  nerves,  see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  page  470. 

Stretching  the  Cervical  or  Brachial  Plexua — In  case  of  symptoms 
of  irritation  (convulsive  movements,  neuralgia),  aside  from  massage, 
stretching  the  cervical  or  brachial  plexus  after  Nussbaum  is  indicated, 
and  satisfactory  results  have  thus  been  attained.  In  stretching  the 
plexus,  the  patient  is  placed  in  such  a  way  that  the  shoulder  on  that 
side  is  pressed  downward  and  the  head  bent  toward  the  opposite  side. 
A  longitudinal  incision  is  then  made  (from  six  to  eight  centimetres  in 
length)  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  trapezius 
muscle,  extending  to  al)out  three  fingers'  breadth  above  the  clavicle. 
After  dividing  the  skin,  platysma,  and  fascia,  one  passes  in  above  the 
omohyoid  muscle  and  the  transverse  cervical  artery,  between  the  stemo- 
mastoid  and  the  scalenus  anticus  on  one  side  and  the  trapezius  on  the 
other,  and  then,  after  division  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  one  comes 
directly  upon  the  plexus.  After  blunt  isolation  of  the  plexus  it  i^  lifted 
out  with  an  aneurism  needle,  the  nerve  sheath  is  opened,  and  the  nerves 
stretched  in  both  directions  by  use  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

The  cervical  plexus  is  found  higher  up,  being  best  reached  by  a 
longitudinal  incision  along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle.  The  incision  through  the  skin,  which  is  about  six  centimetres 
long,  begins  about  three  fingers'  breadth  below  the  mastoid  process. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  massage,  active  and  passive  move- 
ments, and  the  application  of  electricity. 

Of  other  injuries  to  the  nerves  of  the  neck,  those  of  the  pneu  mo- 
gastric,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  phrenic,  the  sympathetic,  the  hypo- 
glossal, and  the  spinal  accessory  are  of  special  importance. 

WoundB  of  the  Pnenmogastric. — The  pneumogastric  is  especially 
subject  to  injury  in  connection  with  the  extirpation  of  tumours  of  the 
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neck.  In  ligation  of  the  common  carotid  artery  the  nerve,  which  Hes 
between  the  artery  and  the  internal  jagular  vein,  may  be  included  in 
the  ligature  in  case  of  insufiScient  isolation  of  the  artery.  The  recur- 
rent laryngeal  may  be  included  in  the  same  way  in  ligation  of  the  infe- 
rior thyroid  artery  or  injured  in  the  extirpation  of  a  goitre  (see  Figs. 
289  and  290,  pages  564,  665). 

After  division  of  the  pneumogastric  on  one  side,  pulse  and  respira- 
tion usually  remain  unchanged.  After  one-sided  division  of  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal,  however,  there  ensues  paralysis  of  one  of  the  muscles 
that  open  the  glottis.  The  voice  is  rough  and  hoarse,  or  the  patient  is 
aphonic  (see  Diseases  of  the  Larynx,  §  105).  If  the  pneumogastric  is 
divided  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the  superior  laryngeal,  the  latter  is 
also  paralyzed.  In  man  the  superior  laryngeal  appears  not  to  inner- 
vate the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  as  it  does  in  many  animals,  but 
probably  the  muscles  of  the  epiglottis  (Gerhardt).  After  division  of 
the  pneumogastric  on  one  side,  pneumonia  and  dysphagia  have  some- 
times been  observed.  Stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  causes  slow- 
ing of  the  pulse.  Schou  recommends  immediate  tracheotomy  in  case 
of  division  of  the  pneumogastric  or  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  and  then 
tamponing  the  trachea  to  prevent  aspiration  pneumonia.  This  advice 
is,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  wrong.  Widener,  who  has  collected  nineteen 
cases  of  division  of  the  pneumogastric  — occurring,  for  example,  during 
the  removal  of  tumours  from  the  neck — ^also  regards  tracheotomy  as  not 
only  unnecessary  but  even  dangerous,  because  it  imperils  the  aseptic 
course  of  the  wound-healing.  Widener  found  that  in  unilateral  division 
of  the  nerve  there  were  no  bad  after-effects  on  the  part  of  the  lungs, 
the  pulse,  the  digestive  organs,  and  the  whole  organism. 

If  both  pneumogastrics  or  recurrent  laryngeals  are  injured  or  di- 
vided, death  ensues  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  that  open 
the  glottis  and  from  heart  and  lung  disturbances  (acceleration  of  the 
pulse  [tachycardia],  pneumonia,  oedema  of  the  lungs).  Abnormal  ac- 
celeration of  the  heart  is,  next  to  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  the  mort 
frecjuent  symptom  of  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric.  The  lung  sjnnp- 
toins  (slowing  and  acceleration  of  respiration,  dyspnoea,  pneumonia, 
aspiration  pneumonia,  oedema  of  ^he  lungs)  are  variable,  being  influ- 
enced in  part  by  the  paralysis  of  the  voml  cords  and  the  cardiac  dii^- 
turbances.  yro-ealled  cardiac  asthma  (Riegel,  Tuczek,  Kredel)  is  caused 
by  irritation  of  the  teriiiinal  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  in  the  lungs 
and  paralysis  of  those  in  the  heart.  It  is  characterized  by  marked  acute 
inflation  of  the  lungs,  a  very  much  accelerated  pulse,  in  some  cases  also 
by  dyspnoea,  witli  rapid  res])ii*ation,  and  cyanosis. 

The  hypoglossiil  nerve  is  especially  subject  to  injury  from  wounds 
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in  the  submaxillary  region — from  attempts  at  suicide,  for  instance. 
The  result  of  injury  to  one  or  both  nerves  is  motor  paralysis  of  the 
tongue  on  one  or  both  sides. 

Injuries  to  the  phrenic  nerve  always  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  diaphragm,  which  is  usually  only  to  be  recognised, 
however,  by  careful  examination,  as  active  respiratory  movements  with 
the  muscles  of  the  thorax  are  not  interfered  with,  and  such  patients 
can  therefore  take  deep  inspirations  (Gowers).  In  case  of  complete 
paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerves  on  both  sides,  death  results  immediately 
from  paralysis  of  respiration,  as  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated 
upon  animals.  Irritation  of  the  phrenic  nerve  causes  continuous 
coughing  and  hiccoughing  in  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  dia- 
phragm. 

Isolated  injuries  of  the  sympithetic  nerve  have  been  observed  in 
wounds  of  the  neck,  especially  gunshot  wounds  behind  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  above  the  clavicle.  Seeligmiiller  has  collected  thir- 
teen cases  of  traumatic  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  The 
most  constant  symptoms  of  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  are 
contraction  of  the  pupil  and  the  palpebral  fissure,  trophic  and  vaso- 
motor disturbances — e.  g.,  hyperaemia  of  the  involved  half  of  the  face, 
conjunctivitis,  flow  of  tears,  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  eyeball,  my- 
opia, etc.  Irritation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  causes  the  pupil  on  that 
side  to  dilate,  and  this  symptom  is  present,  according  to  Seeligmiiller, 
in  almost  all  fractures  of  the  clavicle.  Irritation  of  the  sympathetic 
appears  also  by  itself  to  occasion  acceleration  of  the  heart  (tachycardia), 
which  is  likewise  observed  after  paralysis  of  the  pneumogastric.  In 
case  of  paralysis  of  the  part  of  the  sympathetic  that  goes  to  the  cardiac 
plexus,  there  ensues  a  slowing  of  the  heart  (see  page  565,  Fig.  290). 

Paralysis  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  brings  w^th  it  paralysis  of 
the  two  muscles  of  the  neck  that  it  supplies — viz.,  the  stenio-mastoid 
and  the  trapezius — which,  however,  are  ako  supplied  by  two  branches 
of  the  cervical  plexus.  Its  anterior  or  inner  branch,  which  unites 
with  the  pneumogastric,  supplies  as  recurrent  laryngeal  the  muscles  of 
the  larynx,  with  the  exception  of  the  crieo-thyroid,  which  is  supplied 
by  the  superior  laryngeal  and  also  a  part  of  the  velum  palati  and  the 
pharyngeal  muscles  (see  §  101).  From  paralysis  of  the  spinal  acces- 
sory— or,  in  other  words,  the  sterno-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles, 
paralytic  torticollis  results,  and  irritation  of  the  same  nerve  causes 
spasm  of  the  muscles  named  (spastic  torticollis,  see  page  502  ff.). 

'  The  operation  for  stretching  or  dividing  the  spinal  accessory  nerve 
in  an  otherwise  incurable  case  of  spastic  torticollis,  for  instance,  may 
be  performed  by  an  incision  five  or  six  centimetres  in  length  along  the 
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anterior  border  of  the  Bterao-maetoid  muBcle  from  the  mastoid  procca 
to  about  tlio  level  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  (Fig,  280  a).  After  divid- 
iug  tlie  fascia  and  retracting  the  edgoa  of  the  wound,  tlie  nerve  is  found 

beneath  the  deeper 
fascia,  directly  be- 
low the  traaeverse 
proceea  of  the  ^laa, 
which  can  be  fell 
in  the  upper  angle 
^  of  the  wound  and 
which  ia  covered 
by  the  diga£tric 
muscle.  Alongside 
the  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve  there  it 
■on;  usually  fonnd  a 
small  branch  of  the 
second  cervic-al  nerve.  Another  very  good  plan  is  to  look  for  the  nerve 
at  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-niastoid  muscle  at  the  Iwondary 
between  tlie  upper  and  middle  thirds  by  making  here  an  incisioD  about 
five  or  hIx  centimetres  long  which  begins  a  finger's  breadth  below  the 
mastoid  process.  The  nerve  lies  here  very  superficially,  and  the  skin 
and  fascia  must  therefore  be  divided  cautiously.  The  posterior  border 
of  the  Btemo-miistoid  is  then  laid  bare  in  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound, 
and  if  it  is  followed  downward  one  soon  comes  upon  the  nerve,  which 
runs  obliquely  and  passes  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle.  Ifosetig-Moorbof  stretched  both  accessory  nerves  in 
a  case  of  spastic  torticollis  with  good  results.  Cures  have  also  been 
observed  after  neurectomy.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  combine 
the  two  metiiods — that  is,  after  stretching,  to  perform  neurectomy  im- 
mediately. Schwartz  likewise  recommends  stretching  the  nerve  and 
then  resecting  a  piece  about  two  centimetres  long, 

§  !>2.  Wounds  of  the  Aii  Passages.— We  have  already  described 
(§  8S)  suhcutancouB  injuries  of  the  air  passages  and  fractures  of  the 
cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  tracliea. 

Open  wounds  of  the  air  jinpsages  are  very  varied.  Tliey  are  most 
frequently  caused  by  gunshot  injuries  or  the  knife  of  the  suicide.  In 
wounds  of  the  latter  class  the  knife  usually  enters  the  pharyngeal  cav- 
ity between  tlie  byoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  ojirtilage,  and  in  this  way 
tongue,  soft  jKilate,  and  e])iglottifl  may  l>e  injured.  The  tongue  may 
be  completely  severed  nt  its  base  so  as  to  cause  dyepncea  by  sinking 
biick  against  the  pusterinr  jdiaryngeal  wall.     All  these  wounds  of  the 
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upper  part  of  the  neck  which  penetrate  into  the  oral  and  pharyngeal 
cavities  may  cause  death  very  quickly  from  haemorrhage  dne  to  injury 
of  the  lingual,  the  facial,  the  external  and  internal  carotid  arteries,  or 
tlie  internal  jugular  vein.  The  blood  that  flows  into  the  air  passages 
coagulates,  and  the  patient  may  suffocate  or  die  of  septic  pneumonia. 

The  transverse  cuts  inflicted  by  the  suicide  lower  down  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  are  sometimes  small  and  super- 
ficial. In  exceptional  cases,  however,  the  larynx  and  oesophagus  are 
cut  through  with  the  neighbouring  soft  parts,  especially  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  and  immediate  death  results  from  haemorrhage.  The  most 
extensive  and  usually  irregular  wounds,  contusions,  lacerations,  and 
fractures  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  etc.,  result  from  gunshot 
injuries. 

The  symptoms  depend  mainly  upon  the  extent  of  the  wound  and 
upon  the  associated  injuries.  If  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  are  only 
partially  divided,  there  is  but  slight  gaping  of  the  wound.  If  they  are 
completely  severed,  the  upper  part  is  drawn  upward  by  muscular  action, 
while  the  lower  part  sinks  downward.  If  the  trachea  is  completely 
divided,  the  lower  part  may  sink  down  behind  the  sternum  so  as  to  be 
seen  above  the  manubrium  stemi  only  during  the  movements  caused 
by  violent  gagging  and  coughing. 

Dyspnoea  and  severe  coughing  usually  accompany  large  wounds  of 
the  larynx  and  trachea.  The  interference  with  respiration  may  have 
various  causes,  especially  flow  of  blood  into  the  lungs,  displaced  por- 
tions of  cartilage,  injury  to  the  epiglottis,  retraction  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment of  the  trachea,  extensive  collection  of  air  (emphysema)  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  neck,  pressure  of  a  large  hsematoma,  etc.  The 
patient  may  suffocate  in  consequence  of  coagulation  of  the  blood  that 
has  accumulated  in  the  lungs.  Eraphynema  of  the  cellular  tissue 
occurs  particularly  in  connection  with  smaller  wounds — punctures,  for 
example — when  the  wound  in  the  skin  and  that  in  the  larynx  or  trachea 
do  not  correspond.  The  accumulation  of  air  may  increase  i-apidly  and 
extend  inwardly  into  the  mediastinum  and  externally  over  the  body 
even  to  the  extremities.  Of  other  symptoms,  disturbances  of  speech 
and  diflSculty  in  swallowing  (dysphagia)  are  prominent.  The  haemor- 
rhage is  mostly  the  result  of  complicating  wounds  of  the  arteries  and 
veins  of  the  neck.  Even  if  none  of  the  larger  vessels  are  injured,  the 
haemorrhage  may  still  be  profuse — e.  g.,  from  the  veins  which  are 
engorged  in  consequence  of  asphyxia. 

The  prognosis  of  an  important  injury  to  the  air  passages  is  always 
uncertain,  as  so  much  depends  upon  whether  the  patient  receives  proper 
surgical  treatment  with  sufficient  promptness.  Death  often  follows 
S6 
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the  injury  very  quickly  in  consequence  of  hsBmorrhage  resulting  from 
a  wound  of  one  of  the  larger  arteries  or  veins,  or  in  consequence  of 
suffocation  from  the  accumulation  of  coagulated  blood  in  the  lungs. 
Suffocation  may  also  be  occasioned  by  displaced  portions  of  cartilage, 
by  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  (oedema  of  the 
glottis)  or  the  lower  part  of  the  trachea,  by  emphysema  of  the  mediae- 
tinum  or  the  skin,  and  by  large  hsematomata  that  exert  pressure. 

In  other  cases  secondary  disturbances  resulting  from  the  injury  are 
the  cause  of  death,  especially  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  cellulitis  with 
extensive  burrowing  of  pus  and  sloughing,  sepsis,  secondary  haemor- 
rhages, etc.     Less  frequently  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  observed. 

If  recovery  ensues,  the  wound  when  extensive  takes  a  long  time  to 
heal.  If  the  trachea  is  completely  divided,  an  oblique  position  of  the 
same  is  likely  to  result,  inasmuch  as  the  upper  and  lower  fragments 
heal  together  with  a  lateral  displacement.  Air  fistute,  strictures,  and 
cicatricial  shortening  of  the  vocal  cords  sometimes  result.  Air  fistuls 
ere  most  commonly  the  result  of  defects  in  the  cartilage  due  to  the 
injury  or  subsequent  suppuration.  After  a  time  these  fistulse  of  the 
larynx  and  trachea  usuaUy  become  labiform  fistulse — that  is,  tlie  niu- 
coas  membrane  grows  together  with  the  outer  skin.  As  air  fistulas  are 
due  to  a  direct  union  of  the  inverted  edge  of  the  skin  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  special  pains  must  be  taken  to  prevent  this  in  treating 
wounds  of  the  trachea  with  defects  in  the  cartilage.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  effort  must  be  made,  by  aseptic  treatment  of  the  wound,  to 
prevent  suppuration  and  its  consequences — viz.,  necrosis  of  the  cartilage. 
In  rare  cases  fistulae  of  such  size  are  seen  in  consequence  of  large  de- 
fects in  the  trachea  that  they  admit  the  finger,  and  respiration  takes 
place  through  the  defect.  In  consequence  of  this  the  upper  part  of 
the  larynx  contracts  more  and  more.  Strictures  of  the  larynx,  aside 
from  cicatricial  strictures,  are  very  commonly  a  result  of  loss  of  sub- 
stance in  the  trachea. 

Scalds  of  the  trachea  from  drinking  fluids  that  are  too  hot,  and 
bums  with  corrosives — such  as  sulphuric  acid,  caustic  potash,  etc. — 
should  also  be  briefly  mentioned  here.  In  these  cases  the  upper  part 
of  the  larynx  is  usually  involved,  owing  to  aspiration  of  the  injurious 
fluids.  In  exceptional  instances  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane 
as  far  down  as  the  lungs  has  been  seen  to  result  from  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  or  caustic  potash,  which  has  been  taken  in  some  ca£e8  acci- 
dentally and  in  others  with  suicidal  intent.  The  symptoms  of  such 
injuries  of  the  inner  wall  of  the  air  passages  are  inflammatory  swelling 
of  the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  the  larynx  and  the  trachea,  with  corre- 
sponding dyspncoa,  aphonia,  and  dysphagia.     The  difficulty  in  breath- 
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ing  may,  in  consequence  of  oedema  of  the  glottis,  for  instance,  reach 
Bucli  a  d^ree  as  to  render  tracheotomy  necessary.  Strictures  result,  as 
a  rule,  from  these  scalds  and  bums  of  the  larynx. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  wound  of  the  larynx  or  the  trachea  is  very  easy 
if  the  wound  is  large,  as  one  usually  sees  the  opening  into  the  air  pas- 
sage. For  the  diagnosis  of  smaller  wounds,  exit  of  air,  emphysema  of 
the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  dyspnoea  are  of  importance. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  to  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  must  be 
directed,  above  all,  toward  the  prevention  of  suffocation.  The  haemor- 
rhage must  be  carefully  arrested.  If  a  large  amount  of  blood  has 
already  entered  the  lungs,  the  patient  must  be  made  to  expectorate 
freely,  or  an  attempt  made  to  suck  the  blood  out  by  means  of  an  elastic 
catheter.  In  suitable  cases  tracheotomy  may  be  performed  and  further 
entrance  of  blood  prevented  by  packing  the  larynx  above  the  trache- 
otomy tube,  or  by  inserting  a  so-called  tampon-canula  (see  page  627). 
At  the  same  time  that  tracheotomy  is  performed  the  blood  clots  should 
be  removed  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  air  passages  by  intro- 
ducing an  elastic  catheter  to  excite  coughing  movements,  by  aspirating 
the  blood,  by  introducing  a  long,  narrow,  curved,  sharp  spoon,  etc.  In 
the  after-treatment  the  head  of  the  patient  should  be  kept  lowered  as 
much  as  possible. 

In  all  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  is  indicated, 
even  though  there  be  as  yet  no  serious  symptoms  of  impeded  respira- 
tion. Tracheotomy  is  especially  necessary  if  the  patient  is  not  under 
the  constant  watch  of  a  physician.  If  the  wound  chances  to  be  in  a 
suitable  place — in  the  trachea,  for  instance — it  may  itself  serve  for  the 
introduction  of  the  tracheotomy  tube. 

The  wound  as  such  is  treated  in  accordance  with  general  rules — 
that  is,  it  is  carefully  examined,  the  haemorrhage  is  arrested,  etc. 
Wounds  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  should  not,  as  a  rule,  be  closed  by 
suture,  but  should  be  treated  as  open  wounds  and  packed  aseptically. 
If  the  larynx  or  trachea  is  completely  or  almost  completely  divided, 
both  ends  should  be  brought  together  with  a  few  apposition  sutures, 
especially  on  the  sides.  The  middle  of  the  wound — i.  e.,  the  part  in 
the  front  of  the  trachea — should  be  left  open,  so  as  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce the  tracheotomy  tube  here  if  it  should  prove  necessary. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  strictures  as  early  as  possible,  one 
may,  in  suitable  cases,  insert  a  drainage-tube  into  the  trachea.  A  silk 
thread  is  fastened  to  each  end  of  the  tube  and  carried  out  below 
through  the  wound  in  the  trachea  and  above  through  the  mouth,  the 
two  ends  beiug  tied  together  externally  (Genzmer).  Id  case  of  injuries 
below  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  stiU  lower,  one  silk  thread  is  sufficient. 
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It  is  brought  out  through  the  tracheotomy  wound  and  tied  extemaUj 
around  the  neck.  Patients  are  nourifihed  at  first  through  a  stomach 
tube. 

To  relax  transverse  wounds  of  the  neck  as  much  as  possible,  one 
must  take  pains  to  have  the  head  approximated  somewhat  to  the  chest 
This  can  be  accomplished  very  simply  by  putting  on  a  female  night- 
cap, fastening  a  piece  of  gauze  bandage  to  each  string  and  tying  them 
about  the  thorax. 

In  case  of  scalds  and  bums  of  the  respiratory  tract,  especially  of 
the  entrance  to  the  larynx,  one  will  seek  to  prevent  inflammatory  swell- 
ing as  far  as  possible  by  allowing  the  patient  to  swallow  broken  ice, 
applying  ice  poultices,  and  giving  inhalations.  If  the  patient  is  seen 
immediately  after  the  injury,  one  should,  first  of  all,  neutralize  the 
aspirated  mateiial  (see  also  page  537,  Injuries  of  the  (Esophagus). 

Among  secondary  conditions  following  wounds  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  the  treatment  of  strictures  and  air  fistulse  is  especially  impor- 
tant. Strictures  of  the  larynx  are  dilated  by  the  introduction  of  bou- 
gies or  tin  bulbs  from  within  the  mouth,  or,  after  tracheotomy,  from 
the  wound  in  the  trachea.  Frequently,  however,  nothing  is  accom- 
plished in  this  way,  and  one  is  obliged  to  open  the  larynx  and  divide 
the  cicatricial  bands.  After  division  of  the  stricture  the  insertion  of 
a  Dupuis's  chimney  canula  (see  Figs.  310  and  311)  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, and  also,  if  necessary,  the  introduction  of  laryngeal  bougies 
from  within  the  mouth  or  through  the  tracheotomy  wound.  In  thtf 
way  I  have  recently  cured  three  very  severe  cases. 

In  the  worst  cases  the  patient  is  often  obliged  to  wear  a  tracheal 
tube  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  If  there  is  aphonia  resulting  from 
extreme  cicatricial  contraction — for  instance,  in  the  region  of  the  vocal 
cords  or  after  destruction  of  the  cords  themselves — one  may  introduce  a 
phonation  canula ;  that  is,  a  so-called  artificial  larynx  made  according 
to  Gussenbauer's,  WolfPs,  or  Bums's  model  (see  page  000)«  Patients 
can  sometimes,  however,  make  themselves  understood  even  after  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  vocal  cords,  inasmuch  as  the  false  vocal  cords 
and  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  assume  the  function  of  the 
vocal  cords  (see  also  page  632). 

In  treating  smaller  air  fistulse,  freshening  by  means  of  an  elliptic«l 
incision  and  deep  linear  suture  are  sufficient.  The  edges  of  the  wound 
must  be  made  sufficiently  movable  by  dissecting  them  up  from  the 
subjacent  parts.  Sometimes  lateral  liberating  incisions  are  serviceable. 
One  can  cure  even  large  fistulce  in  this  way.  More  extensive  fistulso 
or  defects  should  be  freshened  and  covered  with  pedunculated  flaps  of 
skin  taken  from  the  neighbourhood.     A  small  drainage-tube  should  be 
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inserted  beneath  the  flap  for  a  day  or  two,  to  prevent  emphysema. 
The  healing  process  is  aided  by  applying  an  aseptic  compressive 
dressing. 

§  93.  Iqnries  of  the  CEsophagnu. — Injuries  of  the  pharynx  have 
already  been  discussed  (§  64,  page  405). 

Injury  to  the  oesophagus  alone  is  comparatively  rare.  It  is  usually 
combined  with  injury  of  the  trachea,  especially  when  arising  from  an 
incised,  punctured,  or  gunshot  wound.  In  case  of  injury  to  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  from  the  last-named  cause,  the  ball  may 
rebound  from  the  cervical  vertebrse,  be  swallowed,  and  pass  off  per 
rectum. 

Injuries  from  within  the  oesophagus  are  of  special  importance. 
These  injuries  may  occur,  for  example,  from  foreign  bodies  that  have 
been  swallowed,  or  from  the  unskilful  introduction  of  an  oesophageal 
bougie  in  case  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  particularly  from  carci- 
noma. In  such  cases  of  complete  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  the  for- 
eign body  or  the  oesophageal  bougie  passes  into  the  mediastinum  or  the 
pleural  cavity,  and  suppurative  mediastinitis  and  empyema  with  fatal 
termination  are  the  usual  result. 

Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  oesophagus  sometimes  occurs,  particu- 
larly among  drinkers,  from  vomiting  or  retching  after  taking  a  large 
amount  of  food  or  drink.  The  rent  is  always  found,  according  to 
Zenker  and  Ziemssen,  near  the  cardiac  end,  and  death  usually  occurs 
within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach into  the  mediastinum  and  into  the  pleural  cavity.  In  such  cases 
there  is  probably  a  softening  or  sort  of  self -digestion  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  oesophagus,  whose  power  of  resistance  has  already  been  weak- 
ened by  the  excessive  use  of  alcohol. 

Perforations  of  the  oesophagus  may  also  arise  from  different  dis- 
eases of  the  same  and  its  surroundings — e.  g.,  from  carcinoma  of  the 
oesophagus,  the  larynx,  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  from  other  tumours, 
al>sce86es,  or  aneurisms.  Perforation  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  de- 
scending aorta  from  carcinoma  or  a  foreign  body  has  been  repeatedly 
observed.  The  oesophagus  has  also  been  found  to  communicate  with 
the  internal  carotid,  the  subclavian,  and  the  pulmonary  artery,  or, 
according  to  Konig,  with  smaller  vessels — the  vena  azygos  minor,  for 
instance,  or  the  inferior  thyroid  artery — after  perforation  of  the  oesoph- 
agus and  the  vessels  named  by  a  foreign  body. 

AU  incomplete  divisions  of  the  oesophagus  from  within  or  from 
without  have,  of  course,  a  much  more  favourable  prognosis  than  com- 
plete ruptures. 

The  symptoms  of  an  injury  to  the  oesophagus  are  pain  on  swallow- 
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ing,  fasematemesis,  and,  in  case  of  open  wounds,  escape  of  solid  and 
fluid  food  through  the  wound.  In  case  of  puncture  of  the  oesophagus, 
every  sure  symptom  may  fail.  If  it  is  completely  divided,  the  lower 
portion  sinks  more  or  less.  If  there  is  simultaneous  injury  of  the 
trachea,  mucus  and  food  pass  into  it,  and  there  follow  dyspnoea  and 
severe  coughing,  and  later,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia.  Cellulitis  and 
extensive  burrowing  of  pus,  with  death  from  general  sepsis  or  pyaemia, 
result  from  the  escape  of  particles  of  food  into  the  cellular  tissue 
around  the  oesophagus  (see  also  Inflammations  on  the  Neck,  §  94,  page 
538).  The  greatest  danger  in  this  connection  arises  from  injury  to 
the  thoracic  portion  of  the  oesophagus  with  escape  of  food  into  the 
mediastinum  and  into  the  pleural  cavity,  and  subsequent  suppuration 
(mediastinitis  and  empyema). 

The  diagnosis  of  injury  to  the  oesophagus  is  easiest  in  case  of  external 
wounds  where  there  is  an  escape  of  food  through  the  wound.  In  all  other 
cases  the  diagnosis  may  be  difficult 

The  prognosis  of  an  injury  to  the  oesophagus  depends  principally  upon 
the  complications — e.  g.,  injury  of  the  vessels  or  of  the  air  passages — ^upon  the 
higher  or  lower  position  of  the  injury,  and  upon  whether  the  escaped  par- 
ticles of  food  have  already  led  to  septic  inflammation  of  the  mediastinum  or 
not.  According  to  Schiiller,  of  forty-eight  cases  of  injury  to  the  oesophagus 
and  the  trachea,  only  eight  were  fatal.  Among  secondary  conditions,  fistulas 
and  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  are  of  particular  importance.  If  recovery 
follows  simultaneous  injury  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  the  wound 
in  the  oesophagus  usually  closes  first  A  fatal  termination  may  result  partly 
from  the  associated  injuries— e.  g.,  from  haemorrhage  in  case  of  injuries  to 
the  vessels — and  partly  from  cellulitis,  burrowing  of  pus,  and  sloughing,  with 
septicsemia  or  pyajmia,  in  consequence  of  the  escape  of  food  into  the  sur- 
rounding cellular  tissue,  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  into  the  pleural 
cavity.  If  there  is  simultaneous  injiuy  of  the  trachea,  death  may  ensue 
from  suffocation  i*esulting  from  the  aspiration  of  blood,  mucus,  and  food 
into  the  lungs. 

Fatal  haemorrhage  has  also  been  seen  to  follow  the  bursting  of  vari- 
cose veins  of  the  oesophagus  (Rokitansky,  Konig).  The  latter  (see  Fig. 
335,  page  643)  occur  most  commonly  in  connection  with  disturbance 
of  the  portal  circulation  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  The  veins  of  the 
stomach  and  of  the  oesophagus  receive,  as  is  known,  blood  from  the 
portal  vein,  and  carry  it  into  the  vena  azygos  major.  In  case  of  cir- 
culatory disturbances,  the  veins  of  the  stomach  and  oesophagus  may 
distend  so  as  to  form  marked  varices.  K()nig  saw  death  result  from 
the  bursting  of  a  varix  near  the  cardiac  orifice  in  a  case  of  syphilitic 
hepatitis. 

Burns  of  the  oesophagus  result  from  the  swallowing  of  too  hot 
fluids,  especially  by  children,  and  of  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid, 
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nitric  acid,  caustic  potash,  etc.,  either  accidentally  or  with  suicidal 
intent. 

The  symptoms  of  these  bums  vary  very  much,  according  to  the 
degree  of  the  injury.  In  a  severe  bum  of  the  oesophagus,  when,  for 
example,  a  considerable  amount  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  swallowed, 
there  is  an  extensive  or  complete  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophagus  as  far  as  the  stomach,  attended  even 
by  perforation  of  the  latter.  From  swallowing  diluted  caustics  or  very 
hot  fluids  a  more  superficial  destruction  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  results. 

The  symptoms  conform  to  the  amount  of  destmction  of  tissue  that 
takes  place.  They  consist  mainly  of  pain,  dyspnoea,  gagging,  vomiting, 
etc.  In  severe  cases  of  bums  of  the  oesophagus  due  to  the  above-men- 
tioned concentrated  fluids,  death  may  ensue  within  twenty-four  hours, 
or  within  the  next  few  days,  from  increasing  collapse  or  from  sepsis. 

Treatment  of  lojurieB  to  the  (Esophagpu. — The  first  question  that 
arises  is,  Should  a  divided  oesophagus  be  sutured  or  not  ?  Schiiller  ex- 
presses himself  in  favour  of  suture.  Favourable  results  have  been 
observed  botii  with  and  without  its  use.  In  case  of  complete  division 
of  the  oesophagus,  one  will  always  approximate  the  lower  fragment  to 
the  upper  one  by  means  of  sutures,  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  the 
former,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  injury  to  the  oesophagus  is  in  the 
region  of  the  neck  and  not  too  deep  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  This  can 
be  accomplished  either  with  a  few  tension  sutures  or  by  a  complete 
circular  suture.  The  external  wound  should  then  be  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze.  In  order  to  expose  the  wound  in  the  oesophagus  suf- 
ficiently, it  is  often  necessary  to  enlarge  the  external  wound.  Punc- 
tured wounds  of  the  oesophagus  often  heal  spontaneously  without  being 
recognised,  and  sutures  are  unnecessary.  As  soon  as  any  symptoms  of 
inflammation  or  a  phlegmon  make  their  appearance  in  connection 
with  probable  injury  to  the  oesophagus  from  without  or  from  within, 
the  site  of  the  injury  should  be  sufficiently  exposed  immediately,  if 
possible,  after  enlarging  the  external  wound  in  the  neck,  and  the  wound 
in  the  oesophagus  closed  by  sutures.  One  must,  above  all,  prevent 
burrowing  of  pus  in  the  direction  of  the  mediastinum  by  packing  the 
wound  with  iodoform  gauze  and  keeping  the  head  low. 

The  patient  is  fed  with  nutrient  enemata  or  by  carefully  introduc- 
ing a  stomach  tube. 

In  case  of  bums  of  the  oesophagus  from  swallowing  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  caustic  potash, 
etc.,  the  fluid  should,  first  of  all,  be  neutralized  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
it  is  an  alkali,  vinegar,  vegetable  acids,  or  oil  are  given.     If  it  is  an 
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acid,  a  mixtare  of  chalk,  carbonate  of  potash,  and  magnesia  is  given, 
and  the  patient  made  to  drink  a  lcu*ge  amount  of  water.  The  stomach 
pnmp  should  be  introduced,  of  course,  as  soon  as  possible.  A  quantity 
of  water  or  milk  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  stomach,  and  the  latter  is 
then  thoroughly  pumped  out.  The  stomach  is  pumped  out  as  follows : 
A  stomach  tube  is  introduced,  and,  by  means  of  a  stomach  pump— i.  e., 
an  aspirating  syringe — ^the  stomach  is  filled  with  lukewarm  water,  which 
is  then  aspirated  again.  Washing  out  the  stomach  by  the  siphon  pro- 
cess is  stUl  more  simple.  A  glass  funnel  is  attached  to  the  upper  end 
of  the  stomach  tube,  or  an  ordinary  irrigating  tube,  and  by  lowering 
.the  funnel  or  the  irrigator  after  a  considerable  amount  of  lukewarm 
water  has  passed  in,  the  stomach  is  emptied  by  siphon  action  (see 
§  165,  Surgery  of  the  Stomach).  After  repeatedly  filling  and  empty- 
ing the  stomach  with  lukewarm  water,  milk,  farinaceous  soup,  and  bar- 
ley water  are  finally  given.  Chopped  ice  is  also  used,  and  morphine 
administered  hypodermicaUy.  Fluid  diet  must  of  course  be  adhered 
to  for  a  time,  it  being  very  important  to  guard  against  errors  in  this 
direction.  Subsequent  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  must  be  prevented 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  frequent  introduction  of  bougies. 

Fistulee  of  the  oesophagus,  if  small,  may  be  closed  by  the  use  of 
the  cautery,  by  freshening  and  suture,  or  by  a  plastic  operation — that 
is,  by  covering  them  over  with  pedunculated  flaps  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Strictures  must,  as  has  been  said,  be  prevented  after  injuries  by 
the  use  of  bougies.  If  a  stricture  already  exists,  it  should  be  dilated 
by  the  introduction  of  oesophageal  bougies  passing  gradually  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  numbers,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  sometimes 
for  a  shorter  and  somethnes  for  a  longer  time  (see  §  111).  If  this 
treatment  has  no  eflFect,  or  if  the  stricture  is  impassable  for  bougies  and 
food,  an  operation  is  indicated.  If  it  is  situated  high  up,  it  can  be 
divided  or  resected  from  within  or  from  without  (oesophagotomy,  resec- 
tion of  the  oesophagus).  If  the  stricture  is  a  long  one  and  situated  low 
down,  and  not  suited  for  division,  gastrostomy  may  be  performed  in 
order  to  give  the  patient  suflScient  nourishment.  For  a  description  of 
oesophagotomy,  resection  of  the  oesophagus,  and  gastrostomy,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  Diseases  of  and  Operations  on  the  (Esophagus  and  Stom- 
ach (see  §§114,  165). 

§  94.  Inflammatory  and  Suppurative  Processes  in  the  Veok. — Inflam- 
mations in  the  neck  are  very  frequent,  especially  secondary  ones,  fol- 
lowing primary  inflammations  of  the  head.  This  is  because  the  numer- 
ous lymphatics  of  the  face  and  skull  open  into  the  lymph  channels  of 
the  neck.     This  also  explains  why  it  is  that  the  lymph  glands  of  the 
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neck  are  so  frequently  the  seat  of  infection  from  microbes  which  get 
into  the  circulation  from  the  facial  cavities. 

Inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  neck  may  be  either  acute  or 
chronic.  They  are  in  part  circumscribed,  in  part  diffuse,  with  a  pro- 
nounced tendency  to  further  extension. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fasciae  and  the  connective-tissue  spaces  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses, especially  acute  and  chronic  suppuration,  inasmuch  as  their  extension 
is  checked  by  the  fasciae  and  favoured  by  the  cellular-tissue  clefts.  Every 
surgeon  must  therefore  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  tlie  cervi- 
cal fasciae  and  the  connective-tissue  spaces  that  lie  here,  as  he  is  thus  better 
able  to  prevent  the  dangerous  extension  of  suppurative  processes  in  the  neck 
to  the  thoracic  cavity.  We  are  under  obligation  to  Henke,  Bichat,  Konig, 
and  others  for  their  researches  on  this  subject  The  former,  for  example, 
studied  the  topography  of  the  fasciae  and  the  connective-tissue  spaces  by  in- 
jecting water  into  the  arteries  under  high  pressure,  thus  producing  artiflcial 
oedema,  letting  the  cadaver  or  parts  of  the  cadaver  freeze,  and  cutting  sections. 
Poulsen  and  others  determined  the  arrangement  of  the  connective  tissue  and 
fascial  clefts  by  injections  of  glue. 

According  to  Henke  and  Konig,  the  following  larger  connective-tissue 
spaces  are  of  special  significance  in  connection  witJi  the  spread  of  inflamma- 
tory processes.  They  communicate  partly  with  each  other  and  partly  with  the 
thoracic  cavity,  presenting,  as  it  were,  a  continuation  of  its  subserous  spaces. 

Of  the  connective-tissue  spaces  of  the  neck  which  are  in  pairs,  the  one  cor- 
responding to  the  position  of  the  large  vessels  and  that  inclosing  the  sterno- 
mastoid  are  particularly  important  The  so-called  antivisceral  or  previsceral 
space,  in  which  the  larynx  and  trachea  lie,  is  single,  as  is  also  the  retrovis- 
ceral  space  for  the  oesophagus.  The  space  in  which  the  submaxillary  gland 
lies  covered  by  the  firm  suprahyoid  fascia  communicates  with  the  interstices 
that  have  been  mentioned,  as  does  also  the  large  intermuscular  spju^e  of 
the  axilla.  The  latter  corresponds  in  position  to  the  large  ves.sels  and  nerves 
coming  from  the  neck.  The  previsceral  space  containing  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  and  the  retrovisceral  space  containing  the  oesophagus,  as  well  as  the 
one  containing  the  blood-vessels,  communicate  with  the  thoracic  cavity  and 
with  each  other,  and  are  also  connected  with  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. 
Suppurative  processes  can  thus  easily  spread  from  these  spaces  to  the  thoracic 
cavity  and  pass  from  one  space  to  another. 

The  previsceral  and  the  retrovisceral  spaces  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
tinuations of  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum,  and  Konig  properly 
designates  them  as  mediastinum  colli.  The  trachea  passes  above  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  from  the  anterior  into  the  posterior  space,  and  the  previsceral 
continues  on  into  the  anterior  mediastinum.  At  this  place  suppuration  can 
easily  be  spread  to  both  mediastina.  The  space  containing  the  internal  ca- 
rotid and  the  internal  jugular  vein  likewise  communicates  between  the  two 
apices  of  the  pleura  with  the  retrovisceral  and  previsceral  space,  and  all 
three  then  extend  on  into  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum. 

The  escape  of  pus  in  the  lateral  re^rion  of  the  neck  is  made  esj>ecially  dif- 
ficult by  the  firm  union  of  the  platysma  with  the  skin  and  by  the  fascia.    The 
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platysma  is,  on  the  other  hand,  only  loosely  connected  with  the  superficial 
fascia,  and  suppuration  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  platysma  can  therefore 
spread  on  to  the  thorax.  Subcutaneous  suppuration  in  the  median  line  of  the 
neck  can  likewise  spread  with  ease  to  the  thoracic  wall  without  entering  the 
thoracic  cavity. 

The  most  important  g^roups  of  lymphatic  glands  are  the  submaxiUary 
glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which,  in  case  of  disease — e.  g.,  carcinoma  of 
the  lip,  the  tongue,  or  the  mouth — ^are  first  attacked.    The  lymph  vessels  com- 
ing from  the  submaxillary  lymph  glands  pass  over  into  those  of  the  upper 
superficial  and  deep  cervical  glands.     The  former  lie  chiefly  on  the  inner 
and  outer  borders  and  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  and 
the  deep  ones  lie  about  at  the  point  of  division  of  the  common  carotid,  and 
along  the  internal  jugular  vein.    The  lower  superficial  and  deep  cervical 
glands  lying  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  the  glands  of  the  axilla,  and  those 
of  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum  (mediastinal  glands),  are  the  next 
reservoirs  of  lymph.    The  vasa  efferentia  of  the  lower  deep  lymphatic  glands 
of  the  neck  unite  for  the  most  part  to  form  the  truncus  lymphaticus  jugu- 
laris,  which  opens  on  the  left  side  into  the  thoracic  duct  and  on  the  right 
into  the  truncus  lymphaticus  communis,  or  into  the  subclavian  or  intenud 
jugular  vein. 

The  clinical  course  of  inflammatory  and  suppurative  processes  in 
the  neck  varies  very  much,  according  to  their  cause  and  location. 
Generally  speaking,  abscesses  are  most  frequently  found  in  the  sub- 
maxillary region  and  in  the  spaces  for  the  large  vessels. 

Superficial  inflammation  and  suppuration  beneath  the  skin  and  the 
platysma  originate  partly  from  the  lymphatic  glands  in  this  region,  or 
they  may  develop  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  lower  jaw,  par- 
ticularly alveolar  abscesses,  or  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  through 
of  a  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sob- 
lingual  glands.     The  inflammatory   processes   that  originate  in  the 
lymph  glands  are  more  frequently  chronic  than  acute,  and  most  com- 
monly of  a  tubercular  or  syphilitic  nature,  while  the  acute  progressive 
inflammations  and  abscesses  are  chiefly  the  result  of  acute  affections 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lower  jaw  and  salivary  glands.     Acute 
inflammations  of  the  glands  of  the  neck  are  observed  very  frequently 
among  children,  resulting  from  infection  through  the  lymphatics  whidi 
run  into  them. 

The  subacute  or  more  chronic  tubercular  lymphomata  form  charac- 
teristic circumscribed  swellings  of  the  side  of  the  neck  near  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  which  consist  of  groups  of  enlarged  lymph  glands.  The 
process  begins  with  hyperplasia  of  the  lymph  glands,  which  then  goea 
on  to  caseation  or  abscess  formation.  External  fistulse  often  exist 
which  usually  lead  into  the  tubercular  lymph  glands.  The  latter  not 
infrequently  become  ciilcified,  presenting  chalky  formations  which  are 
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as  hard  as  stone.  Eulai^ed  tubercular  glands  near  the  epiglottia,  and 
anywhere  near  the  npper  part  of  the  larjnx,  may  canae  serioas  diffi- 
cnlty  in  respiratioD  from  pressure  on  these  parts  as  well  as  from  pres- 
eore  oa  the  recnrreut  laryngeal  uerve  in  case  deeper  lymph  glands  are 
affected. 

Deep  inflammations  of  the  side  of  the  neck  are  usually  situated  in 
the  connective  tissue  that  surrounds  the  vessels,  heneath  the  stemo- 
maatoid  muscle.  They  are  likewise  in  part  due  to  primary  disease  of 
the  deeply  seated  lymph  glands  of  the  neck,  and  are  in  part  secondary 
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infeotion  from  llie  maulh ;  there  aro  numcrDiis  flstuliD  loudio;;  to  piu  foci  nith  indur 
■umiuDdiiigB ;  recovury. 

to  inflammatory  and  suppurative  processes  on  the  head,  or  they  may 
be  metastatic  in  origin.  These  deeper  inflammations  and  suppura- 
tions most  frequently  follow  diseases  of  the  facial  cavities,  the  jaws, 
particularly  tlie  lower  jaw,  the  teeth,  the  salivary  glands,  the  cervical 
vertebree,  and  the  mastoid  process,  or  they  may  develop  in  the  course 
of  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid  fever,  pyemia,  septiceemia,  tuber- 
calosis,  etc.  The  course  is  acute  or  chronic,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  primaiy  affection. 

Actinomycosis  sometimes  occurs  in  the  neck  (see  Principles  of 
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Surgery,  §  86),  originating  mainly  from  infection  through  the  moudi 
(Fig.  281).  It  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  phlegmonous  inflamma- 
tion with  subsequent  breaking  down  of  tissue,  and  sometimes  the  for- 
mation of  granulations  or  induration  of  the  involved  part  of  the  neck 
is  predominant. 

The  so-called  angina  Ludovici,  situated  in  the  region  of  the  sub- 
maxillary and  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands,  is  a  form  of  acute 
deep  phlegmon.     This  has  already  been  described  on  page  490. 

Tliere  remain  to  be  mentioned  the  deep  inflammations  and  suppu- 
rations in  the  neck  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trachea  and  oesophagus— 
that  is,  those  in  the  previsceral  and  the  retrovisceral  connective-tisgne 
spaces  of  the  neck.  They  occur  especially  after  injuries  and  after 
operations  in  this  region  that  are  not  performed  aseptically. 

AVith  reference  to  the  clinical  course  of  deep  inflammations  and 
suppurations  in  the  neck,  the  circumscribed  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  progressive  and  the  acute  from  the  chronic. 

Deep,  acute,  spreading  phlegmonous  suppurations  in  the  neck  are 
always  to  be  regarded  as  serious  affections,  since  they  may  very  quickly 
have  a  fatal  termination  from  involvement  of  the  mediastinum  and 
the  pleura,  if  a  prompt  incision  is  not  made  for  the  escape  of  the  pus. 
I  saw  a  case  of  gangrenous  alveolar  periostitis  resulting  from  the  rongb 
extraction  of  a  tooth,  and  the  patient  died  in  four  days  from  medias- 
tinitis  and  sepsis.  I  flrst  saw  the  case  on  the  third  day,  and  imme- 
diately made  numerous  incisions  and  provided  for  drainage,  but  the 
patient  could  not  be  saved. 

We  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  all  deeply  situated  sup- 
purative processes  in  the  neck  are  much  more  likely  to  spread  along 
the  natural  clefts  in  the  tissues  than  to  break  through  externally. 

In  case  of  deep  phlegmons  of  the  neck,  the  head  is  usually  inclined 
to  the  diseased  side,  and  the  neck  is  not  infrequently  so  infiltrated  that 
it  is  as  hard  as  a  board.  Kespiration  may  be  interfered  with  to  such  a 
degree  from  pressure  on  the  region  of  the  tonsils  and  upon  the  aper- 
ture of  the  larynx,  by  a  swelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  epiglottis  or  by 
direct  extension  of  the  swelling  to  the  larynx,  as  to  necessitate  traehe- 
otoniy.  Other  symptoms  are  caused  by  pressure  on  the  vessels,  the 
nerves,  the  trachea,  and  the  oesophagus.  Difliculty  in  mastication  and 
deglutition  is  always  present  in  connection  with  extensive,  deep  phl^- 
mons,  especially  those  near  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus.  Dilatation 
or  contraction  of  the  pupil  arises  from  irritation  or  paralysis  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  Pus  sometimes  ruptures  into  the  trachea,  less 
frequently  into  the  oesophagus.  Extension  of  the  phlegmon  to  the 
thoracic  cavity,  however,  is  always  the  greatest  danger  (anterior  or 
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posterior  mediastinitis,  empyema,  suppurative  pericarditis,  and  abscess 
of  the  lungs,  with  pysemia  or  sepsis). 

It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  a  phlegmonous  suppuration  of 
the  neck,  extending  down  behind  the  sternum,  breaks  through  exter- 
nally without  involving  the  thoracic  cavity,  as,  for  example,  in  a  case 
of  Konig's,  in  which  the  process  came  to  the  surface  between  the  first 
and  second  ribs. 

Deep  subfascial  phlegmons  of  the  neck  sometimes  extend  to  the 
axilla  by  following  the  brachial  plexus  and  the  large  vessels.  Pain  on 
motion,  especially  on  raising  the  arm,  and  oedema,  are  indications  of 
tlu*eatened  or  already  existing  involvement  of  the  axilla.  One  not  in- 
frequently feels  fluctuation  in  such  cases  above  and  below  the  clavicle. 
Suppurative  processes  of  this  sort  sometimes  break  through  in  the 
region  of  the  scapula,  or  at  least  make  their  appearance  here  beneath 
tlie  skin. 

Septic  and  diphtheritic  inflammations  are  the  most  unfavourable 
forms,  and  with  these  extensive  necrosis  of  the  tissues  is  not  infre- 
quently observed. 

All  circumscribed,  acute,  deep  suppurative  processes  in  the  neck 
are  more  favourable,  but  one  nmst  always  keep  in  mind  that  from  any 
circumscribed  abscess  a  progressive  suppuration  with  all  its  dangers 
may  at  any  moment  arise. 

Chronic,  deeply  seated  suppurative  processes  in  the  neck  are  chiefly 
of  tubercular  nature.  They  are  in  part  circum8cril)ed  tubercular  in- 
flammations and  suppurations  of  the  lymph  glands,  or  circumscribed 
carcinomatous  processes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  oesophagus,  for  exam- 
ple, or  so-called  chronic  or  cold  gravitation  abscesses  following  tuber- 
cular inflammation  (caries)  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  or  of  the  mastoid 
process.  They  may  also  follow  chronic  suppuration  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  lower  jaw,  the  hyoid  bone,  and  the  larynx.  Caries  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae  is  particularly  likely  to  cause  retropharyngeal  spinal 
abscesses  (see  §  146,  Diseases  of  the  Vertebral  Column).  Cold  abscesses 
resulting  from  the  breaking  through  of  a  suppurative  inflammation  of 
the  mastoid  antrum  may  descend  along  the  deep  muscles  of  the  neck 
as  far  as  the  axilla  or  beneath  the  scapula.  Cold  abscesses  also  burrow 
in  the  opposite  direction,  from  below  upward,  frequently  extending 
along  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  for  example,  in  caries  of  the  sternum. 
An  empyema,  a  cavity,  or  an  abscess  of  the  lung  may  also  break  through 
externally  .above  the  sternum  or  the  clavicle,  or  give  rise  to  suppura- 
tion, which  extends  farther  upward  along  the  vessels  of  the  neck. 

In  all  suppurative  processes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vessels 
there  is  always  the  danger  of  ulcerative  destruction  and  perforation  of 
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the  walls  of  the  vessels,  or  of  the  formation  of  thrombi  in  the  veins, 
which  may  undergo  a  puriform  softening  and  be  swept  off  into  the  cir- 
culation, causing  a  general  infection  (pyaemia,  or  miliary  tuberculosis). 
Perforations  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck  from  suppuration  seldom 
occur,  being  most  frequent  in  tubercular  suppuration  and  in  abscesBCB 
following  scarlet  fever  in  children  with  extensive  necrosis  of  the  tissues. 
According  to  Konig,  almost  every  artery  and  vein  of  any  size  in  the 
neck  has  been  injured  in  this  way,  especially  the  large  vessels  (the  in- 
nominate artery  and  vein,  the  subclavian  artery,  the  arch  of  tlie  aorta, 
the  common  carotid,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  etc.).  In  such  caseB 
fatal  internal  haemorrhage  may  ensue  at  once.  Haemorrhage  has  some- 
times not  occurred  until  during  or  after  incision  of  the  abscess.  There 
are  cases,  however,  in  which  no  haemorrhage  takes  place,  because  the 
vessel  is  closed  by  a  thrombus  before  complete  opening  of  its  wall, 
coagulation  of  the  blood  having  been  caused  by  pressure  on  the  ves- 
sel or  by  inflammation  of  its  wall.  This  occlusion  of  the  vessels  by  a 
thrombus  is  observed,  as  is  well  known,  especially  in  the  veins,  much 
less  frequently  in  the  arteries.  If  the  thrombi  become  infected,  break 
down,  and  are  swept  away  by  the  blood  current,  metastatic  pyaemia  takes 
place  in  case  of  suppuration,  and  general  miliary  tuberculosis  in  case 
of  tubercular  thrombi.  If  large  thrombi  get  into  the  circulation  from 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  for  example,  immediate  death  may  occur 
from  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  If  smaller  plugs  become 
lodged  in  the  branches  of  this  artery,  pulmonary  infarcts  are  formed. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  an  inflammation  and  suppuration  in  the  neck,  the 
swelling  and,  in  case  of  suppuration,  the  fluctuation  are  especially  important 
Both  symptoms  are  most  pronounced  in  circumscribed  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses. In  difPuse  inflammations  the  detection  of  flucti^ation  may  be  more 
difficult.  Indications  of  pus,  aside  from  fluctuation,  are  the  presence  of  cer- 
tain localized  points  of  tenderness  and  of  oedematous  areas  or  of  gaps  in  the 
hard,  infiltrated  tissue. 

We  have  ali-eady  spoken  sufficiently  of  the  prognosis  of  inflammations 
and  suppurations  in  the  neck.  The  earlier  the  pus  is  evacuated,  by  making 
an  incision,  the  better  the  prognosis.  Dilfuse,  progressive,  deep  phlegmons 
of  the  neck  are,  to  be  sure,  the  most  unfavourable  cases,  but  a  circumscribed 
abscess  also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  epiglottis  or  the  upper  aperture  of 
the  larynx,  for  example,  may  become  dangerous  from  pressing  upon  the  latter, 
or  from  perforation  into  the  air  passages. 

The  treatment  of  every  acute  suppuration  in  the  neck  consists  in 
making  as  prompt  an  incision  as  possible,  even  though  fluctuation  can 
not  be  made  out.  Further  extension  of  the  process  is  in  this  way  most 
quickly  and  surely  prevented.  All  incisions  in  the  neck  should  be 
made  in  a  longitudinal  direction.     The  number  of  incisions  depends 
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upon  the  extent  of  the  suppuration,  and  it  is  better  to  make  too  many 
than  too  few.  Incisions  should  also  be  made  along  the  periphery  and 
in  the  most  dependent  portions.  If  the  process  is  deep,  skin  and  fascia 
are  divided  with  the  knife,  and  the  opening  is  deepened  with  the 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  a  closed  dressing  forceps,  or  a  probe.  Injury  to 
the  vessels  and  nerves  is  most  surely  avoided  in  this  way.  One  must 
always  think  of  the  possibility  of  burrowing  of  pus.  The  after-treat- 
ment consists  in  irrigating  oat  the  pus  focus  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride, 
sufficient  drainage  to  provide  for  the  escape  of  pus,  gauze  packing 
being  used  in  large  abscesses.  By  keeping  the  head  lowered,  one 
may  prevent  the  burrowing  of  pus  in  the  direction  of  the  thoracic 
cavity. 

In  chronic  tubercular  abscesses  the  pus  focus  is  energetically  scraped 
out  with  a  sharp  spoon  after  it  has  been  thoroughly  laid  open.  One 
should,  if  possible,  completely  remove  suppurating  tubercular  lymph 
glands  and  not  be  content  with  scraping.  Such  extirpation  of  tuber- 
cular lymph  glands,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  large  ves- 
sels, is  often,  it  is  true,  a  very  difficult  operation.  Their  removal  is 
accomplished  most  easily  by  dividing  the  surrounding  tissues  down  to 
the  surface  of  the  lymph  gland  with  curved  scissors  or  the  knife* 

The  remainder  of  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  suppurations 
is  symptomatic,  depending  upon  the  existing  complications.  If  there 
is  danger  of  asphyxia,  for  instance,  tracheotomy  may  become  necessary. 

Betropharyngealand  Betro-CBsophageal  InflammationB. — Retropharyn- 
geal and  retro- oesophageal  inflammations  and  suppurations  between  the 
pharynx  and  the  oesophagus  in  front,  and  the  cervical  portion  of  the  ver- 
tical column  behind,  form  a  special  variety  among  the  deeply  seated  in- 
flammations of  the  neck,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  take  these  up  a 
little  more  in  detail.  The  point  of  transition  from  the  pharynx  to  the 
oesophagus  lies  behind  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Inflammations  of  the 
retropharyngeal  and  retro-oesophageal  space  originate  for  the  most  part 
in  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus,  or  the  cervical  vertebrae.  Other  deeply 
seated  inflammations  of  the  neck,  beginning,  for  instance,  in  the  con- 
nective-tissue spaces  about  the  vessels,  less  frequently  spread  to  the 
retrovisceral  space  (see  page  539). 

In  this  category  belong  (1)  the  acute  septic  phlegmon  following  in- 
juries and  perforations  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  the  oesoph- 
agus— e.  g.,  from  a  foreign  body,  carcinoma,  etc. ;  (2)  the  so-called 
idiopathic  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess,  particularly  among  children  ; 
(3)  acute  secondary  inflammation  and  suppuration  following  disease  of 
the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane,  in  connection  with  scarlet  fever, 
for  instance,  and  from  the  extension  of  other  inflammations  of  the 
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neck  ;  (4)  the  chronic  tubercular  cold  abscess  following  tubercular 
spondylitis  of  the  cervical  vertebrse.  For  inflammationB  of  the  pharynx 
itself  the  reader  is  referred  to  §§  66-68. 

We  will  here  consider  briefly  the  symptomatology  of  the  especially 
important  forms  of  acute  and  chronic  retropharyngeal  suppuration. 

The  symptomatology  of  retropharyngeal  abscesses  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  The  pharyngeal  wall  is  lifted  from  the  vertebral  column  by  the 
abscess  and  bulges  forward  correspondingly,  and  the  superior  aperture 
of  the  larynx  and  the  oesophagus  may  in  this  way  be  more  or  less  nar- 
rowed or  closed.  If  the  suppuration  increases,  the  pus  burrows  usu- 
ally downward  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
and  may  from  here  leave  the  rctrovisceral  space  and,  following  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery,  enter  the  connective-tissue  space  about  the 
vessels,  so  that  it  finally  points  at  the  inner  or  outer  side  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle. 

In  another  class  of  cases  the  retropharyngeal  suppuration  spreads 
downward  along  the  oesophagus  into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and 
may  here,  according  to  Konig,  pass  beneath  the  arch  of  the  aorta  into 
the  previsceral  space  (see  page  539)  and  perforate  into  tlie  pericardium 
or  the  pleural  cavity.  Less  frequently  the  oesophagus  becomes  sepa- 
rated on  all  sides  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  least  frequently 
retropharyngeal  suppurative  processes  spread  in  the  direction  of  the 
lower  jaw  and  the  parotid  gland. 

The  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess,  our  knowledge  of  which  has 
been  recently  advanced  by  Bokai  particularly,  is  of  especial  interest 
The  disease  is  not  frequent ;  it  is  most  common  in  children  from  the 
first  to  the  third  year.  Inflammatory  processes  in  the  naso-pbaryngeal 
space  and  in  the  pharynx — e.  g.,  coryza  or  pharyngitis,  scarlet  fever, 
typhoid  fever,  erysipelas,  diphtheria,  etc. — are  the  chief  causes.  Micro- 
organisms pass  from  the  naso-pharyngeal  space  into  the  retropharyngeal 
lymph  glands,  especially  those  at  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column  near 
the  second  and  third  cervical  vertebrae,  and  also  those  on  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  buccinator  muscle,  and  then  these  glands  suppurate  and 
form  an  abscess. 

The  extent  of  these  acute  retropharyngeal  abscesses  in  children  is 
very  variable.  They  usually  reach  to  about  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra, 
and  may  then,  in  the  manner  descril)ed  on  page  539,  burrow  down- 
ward, laterally,  or  more  rarely  upward.  The  abscesses  break  through 
into  the  pharynx  or  the  oesophagus,  or  they  may  rupture  into  the  me- 
diastinum or  the  pleural  cavity,  or  may  point  near  the  inner  or  outer 
borv'lcr  of  the  stern o-mastoid,  or,  less  frequently,  in  the  carotid  region, 
on  the  face,  or  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
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Among  the  symptoms  of  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess  in  children 
are  pain  and  dysphagia.  The  latter  may  be  such  as  to  prevent  taking 
nourishment  of  any  kind  into  the  oesophagus.  In  addition  to  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  there  are  also  disturbances  of  speech  and  respiration. 
The  child  speaks  as  if  he  had  a  lump  in  his  throat,  and  breathes  with 
open  mouth  because  the  posterior  nares  are  obstructed  by  the  abscess. 
Attacks  of  asphyxia  often  occur  during  sleep  if  the  mouth  is  closed. 
From  direct  pressure  of  the  abscess  upon  the  air  passages,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  inflammatory  oedematous  swelling  about  the  superior  aper- 
ture of  the  larynx,  the  same  symptoms  of  stenosis  of  the  larynx  may 
arise  as  in  croup  and  diphtheria.  If  tracheotomy  is  not  performed 
promptly,  or  the  pus  evacuated,  death  from  asphyxia  not  infrequently 
occurs.  Rigidity  of  the  neck  and  a  slight  backward  inclination  of  the 
head  are  also  characteristic  of  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess.  If  the 
inflammation  spreads  to  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw,  inflammatory 
lockjaw  usually  follows. 

On  examination  of  the  patient,  one  usually  finds  an  inflammatory 
swelling  beneath  the  lower  jaw,  particularly  in  the  submaxillary  region, 
and  one  sees  on  looking  into  the  pharynx,  particularly  in  adults  and 
older  children,  that  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  bulges  forward  either 
in  its  entire  extent  or  on  one  side  near  the  tonsil  and  the  posterior  pil- 
lar of  the  soft  palate.  By  palpation  with  the  finger  one  can  make  out 
fluctuation  and  determine  the  size  of  the  abscess.  One  must  also  care- 
fully examine  the  region  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  neck  with  the 
finger  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  fluctuation  here  also. 

The  prognosis  of  an  acute  retropharyngeal  abscess  is  most  likely 
to  be  favourable  if  it  has  been  recognised  early  and  incised.  Septic, 
diphtheritic,  and  scarlatinous  abscesses  are  the  most  unfavourable.  The 
age  of  the  patient  is  of  considerable  importance  for  the  prognosis.  The 
younger  the  child,  the  more  is  marked  stenosis  of  the  larynx  to  be 
feared,  and  the  more  likely  is  pneumonia  or  suffocation  from  aspiration 
of  pus  into  the  air  passages  to  occur  after  spontaneous  or  unskilful 
opening  of  the  abscess. 

The  course  of  a  retropharyngeal  abscess  following  tubercular  spon- 
dylitis (caries)  of  the  cervical  vertebne  is  very  chronic.  The  pain,  the 
rigidity  of  the  neck,  and  the  deformity  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
vertebral  column  usually  permit  an  early  diagnosis  before  the  abscess 
is  visible  in  the  pharynx.  The  subjective  symptoms  caused  by  these 
abscesses  which  develop  so  slowly  are  often  very  slight.  If  the  abscess 
has  descended  into  the  pharynx,  one  feels  or  sees  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  bulges  forward,  and  fluctuation 
can  be  easily  made  out  by  palpation. 

86 
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Regarding  other  gymptoms  and  the  extension  of  chronic  retropha- 
ryngeal abscesses,  the  reader  is  referred  to  what  has  been  said  above 
concerning  acute  abscesses,  and  to  page  539. 

The  prognosis  of  tubercular  retropharyngeal  abscesses  is  not  favour- 
able. They  can  only  be  cured  when  their  cause — caries  of  the  cervical 
vertebras — is  removed.  In  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae with  retropharyngeal  spinal  abscesses  death  usually  results  from 
general  tuberculosis  or  phthisis  with  increasing  marasmus.  The  fatal 
termination  sometimes  follows  quickly  as  the  result  of  complicating 
pyaemic  or  septic  intoxication.  In  rare  cases  the  carious  focus  gradu- 
ally heals. 

The  treatment  of  acute  retropharyngeal  abscesses  consists,  above  all, 
in  opening  them  as  soon  as  possible.  In  urgent  cases,  when  stenosis  of 
the  larynx  and  dysphagia  are  increasing,  one  should  make  an  incision, 
even  though  no  fluctuation  can  be  made  out. 

The  incision  in  retropharyngeal  abscesses  is  made  either  from  within 
the  mouth  or,  better,  from  the  outside.  If  made  from  within  the  mouth, 
the  patient  sits  with  his  head  inclined  forward,  anaesthesia  being  unne- 
cessary. Should  the  latter,  however,  be  employed,  the  operation  is  per- 
formed with  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table,  as  otherwise, 
in  spite  of  all  precautions,  pus  is  aspirated  into  the  air  passages  and  suf- 
focation may  ensue.  The  special  knives  made  for  opening  these  ab- 
scesses (pharyngotomes)  are  not  necessary.  One  may  make  use  of  a 
pointed  scalpel  or  a  bistoury,  which  can  be  covered  with  adhesive  plaster 
nearly  to  its  point,  so  as  to  prevent  accidental  injury,  especially  to  the 
tongue.  The  teeth  are  held  apart,  if  necessary,  by  a  inouth  gag.  If 
the  incision  can  not  be  made  under  the  guidance  of  the  eye,  the  knife 
is  passed  along  the  left  forefinger,  which  is  protected,  if  necessary,  by 
a  metallic  sheath,  and  the  incision  is  made  directly  beside  or  above  the 
palpating  finger  tip.  To  prevent  the  aspiration  of  pus  into  the  air  pas- 
sages one  will  at  first,  in  case  the  operation  is  not  performed  with  the 
head  hanging  backward,  make  only  a  puncture,  and  so  let  the  pus  escape 
in  a  small  stream.  This  puncture  can  afterward  be  enlarged  as  neces- 
sity may  recpire.  The  opening  made  by  the  incision  must  be  kept 
open  for  a  few  days  by  inserting  a  probe  or  by  cauterization  with  tlie 
nitrate-of-silver  stick  to  prevent  its  too  prompt  adherence  and  conse- 
quent retention  of  pus.  One  must  always  guard  against  a  possible 
burrowing  of  pus  externally  in  the  neck,  and,  if  necessary,  make  in- 
cisions here  also. 

It  is  cjisier  and  more  advisable  to  open  retropharyngeal  abscesses 
externally  from  the  neck  (II.  Burckliardt,  Chiene,  Sacchi).  In  Burck- 
hardt's  method  an  incision  is  made  through  the  skin  and  platysma  along 
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the  inner  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  at  the  level  of  the  larynx. 
The  vessels  running  to  the  thyroid  gland  on  a  level  with  the  thyroid 
cartilage  are  retracted  outward.  One  now  passes  bluntly  through  the 
loose  cellular  tissue  keeping  close  to  the  larynx,  as  far  as  the  inner  side 
of  the  common  carotid,  which  has  here  no  branches.  One  then  makes, 
close  beside  the  larynx  or  the  lower  end  of  the  pharynx,  a  small  inci- 
sion into  the  indurated  cellular  tissue,  widens  it  with  a  dressing  forceps, 
and  thus  gains  access  to  the  retropharyngeal  space.  The  method  de- 
vised by  Chiene  and  Sacclii  is  very  simple  and  free  from  danger.  They 
recommend  making  an  incision  downward  from  the  mastoid  process 
along  the  posterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  then,  after 
division  of  the  deep  fascia,  working  in  directly  to  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vertebrae.  The  muscles,  together  with  the  nerves 
and  vessels,  are  drawn  forward  with  a  blunt  retractor.  One  now  passes 
the  finger,  a  probe,  or  a  dressing  forceps  along  the  vertebral  column 
until  the  abscess  is  opened.  The  vessels  of  the  neck  are  in  this  way 
entirely  avoided. 

In  opening  a  retropharyngeal  abscess,  injury  to  the  internal  carotid 
artery  is  conceivable,  as  it  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  pus. 

Chronic  retropharyngeal  abscesses  should  also  be  promptly  incised, 
before  they  have  burrowed  too  far  downward.  K  possible,  one  should 
scrape  out  the  tubercular  focus  with  a  sharp  spoon,  with  the  head  hang- 
ing over  the  end  of  the  table.  For  the  treatment  of  inflammations  of 
the  cervical  vertebrse  the  reader  is  referred  to  Diseases  of  the  Spine 
(§146). 

The  after-treatment  following  incision  consists  in  insufflation  of 
small  amounts  of  iodoform  and  in  gargling  with  boric  acid,  permanga- 
nate of  potash,  or  chlorate  of  potash.  For  some  days  a  fluid  diet  should 
be  maintained. 

§  95.  Anenriams  of  the  Hack. — As  regards  aneurisms  and  their  gen- 
eral treatment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  95,  page  530  ff.,  of  Principles 
of  Surgery.  Only  the  following  brief  statement  need  be  added  here 
with  reference  to  aneurisms  of  the  neck : 

Aneurisms  of  the  neck  result  most  frequently  from  subcutaneous 
injuries  or  from  small  external  wounds,  especially  punctures,  in  which 
the  free  escape  of  blood  is  prevented.  There  is  first  an  extravasation 
of  blood  resulting  from  the  injury  to  the  vessel,  a  haematoma  or  so- 
called  traumatic  aneurism,  and  there  finally  arises  from  what  was  at 
first  a  thrombus  on  the  side  of  the  vessel  a  sac  communicating  with  the 
limien  of  the  artery  whose  wall  is  made  up  of  the  external  layers  of  the 
thrombus,  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  new  connective  tissue. 

In  addition  to  these  traumatic  aneurisms  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck. 
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there  are  also  true  aneurisms  which  result,  as  is  well  known,  from 
gradual  enlargement  of  the  lumen  of  the  vessel  in  consequence  of 
chronic  endarteritis.  The  aneurism  is  cylindrical,  fusiform,  or  saccu- 
lated, depending  upon  whether  the  enlargement  affects  the  entire  trans- 
verse section  of  the  artery  or  only  a  part  of  it.  Arterio- venous  aneu- 
risms also  occur  in  the  neck,  in  which,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  a 
communication  between  the  artery  and  the  corresponding  vein.  These 
usually  result  from  simultaneous  injury  of  both  artery  and  vein. 

Aneurisms  of  the  neck  may  reach  a  great  size,  and  it  is  then  often 
diflScult  to  determine  precisely  their  origin.  The  history  given  by 
the  patient  will,  as  a  rule,  however,  guide  one  to  the  right  conclusioiL 
Aneurisms  of  the  subclavian  are  particularly  apt  to  attain  a  great  size. 
They  may  fill  the  upper  aperture  of  the  thorax  and  the  supraclavicular 
fossa,  and  finally  enlarge  upward  on  the  neck  or  toward  the  axilla  and 
the  scapula.  The  subjective  symptoms  caused  by  aneurisms  of  the 
neck  arise  particularly  from  pressure  upon  the  veins,  the  nerves,  the 
trachea,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  cervical  vertebrae.  As  is  true  of  all 
aneurisms,  there  is  danger  here  of  rupture,  which  is  more  frequently 
internal  than  external.  A  spontaneous  cure  from  organization  of  the 
thrombi  or  from  calcification  occurs  only  in  small  aneurisms  and  par- 
ticularly in  those  that  are  sacculated,  with  dilatation  of  a  part  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel.  Aneurisms  of  the  neck  may  also  prove  fatal  in  con- 
sequence of  cerebral  embolism  when  clots  are  set  free,  particularly  from 
an  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  artery.  One  should  always  keep 
this  fact  in  mind  and  be  on  his  gudrd  against  too  rough  palpation  of 
carotid  aneurisms,  as  clots  may  be  loosened  in  this  way,  and  death  from 
embolism  of  the  brain  is  then  possible  (Esmarch).  Aneurisms  of  the 
vertebral  artery  are  also  of  great  interest,  of  which  Matas  has  collected 
a  number  of  cases.  The  eleven  cases  of  intracranial  aneurism  of  the 
vertebral  artery  all  tenninated  fatally ;  among  twenty  traumatic  aneu- 
risms of  this  artery,  six  were  cured  by  operation.  For  the  bad  prog- 
nosis of  wounds  of  the  vertebral  artery  see  page  512. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  aneurisms  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  for  that  of 
all  other  aneurisms,  the  true  (not  communicated)  pulsation  and  the  fric- 
tion sounds,  as  well  as  the  disappearance  of  these  signs  upon  compres- 
sion of  tlie  afferent  artery,  are  important.  Even  skilled  surgeons,  how- 
ever, have  made  blunders  and  mistaken  aneurisms  for  tumours  of  a 
different  character — e.  g.,  for  vascular  sarcomata  or  even  for  abscessed, 
in  those  cases  especially  in  which  the  aneurisms  were  combined  with 
induration,  swelling,  or  inflammatory  symptoms  in  the  soft  parts. 

The  treatment  of  aneurisms  in  the  neck  conforms  to  the  rules  given 
in  Principles  of  Surgery.     This  treatment  undergoes,  it  is  true,  several 
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modifications  when  applied  to  the  neck.  Compression,  digital  as  well 
as  instrumental,  is  often  not  applicable  in  this  region,  but  it  should  be 
tried  in  suitable  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid.  Of  opera- 
tive methods,  proximal  ligation  (Hunter)  or  distal  ligation  (Wardrop, 
Brasdor,  Desault)  are  the  best  suited  to  aneurisms  of  the  neck.  Tlie 
former  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  for  those  of  the  common 
carotid,  the  latter  for  those  of  the  subclavian  and  innominate  (Berg- 
raann).  Inasmuch  as  aneurisms  in  the  neck  usually  have  a  fatal  termi- 
nation, operations  upon  them,  even  though  they  endanger  life,  are  war- 
ranted. These  operations  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  their  danger  now 
that  they  are  performed  under  aseptic  precautions.  Proximal  and  distal 
ligation  with  incision  or  extirpation  of  the  sac  (after  Antyllus)  would 
only  be  possible  in  the  case  of  the  common  carotid  and  its  branches. 
Keen  cured  an  arterio-venous  aneurism  of  the  common  carotid  and  the 
internal  jugular  vein  by  double  (proximal  and  distal)  ligation  of  the 
vessels  named  with  splitting  of  the  sac.  Hunter's  method  of  proximal 
ligation  of  the  artery  is  in  general  surer  than  that  of  Wardrop  and 
Brasdor,  because  after  Wardrop's  distal  ligation  the  circulation  in  the 
aneurismal  sac  is  maintained  more  or  less  by  means  of  the  branches 
tliat  go  off  from  it. 

For  the  methods  of  ligating  the  different  vessels  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  §  90. 

Of  other  methods  of  treating  aneurisms  I  wish  especially  to  recom- 
mend electro-puncture  or  galvano-puncture,  particularly  for  cases  in 
which  other  (operative)  treatment  is  no  longer  possible.  After  the  ex- 
perience which  I  liave  had  in  treating  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  by  gal- 
vano-puncture, I  can  decidedly  recommend  it  for  aneurisms  of  the  neck. 
For  the  details  of  galvano-puncture  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles 
of  Surgery,  page  79,  and  to  §  131  of  this  work  (Aneurisms  of  the 
Aorta). 

The  application  of  the  galvanic  current,  together  with  the  internal 
administration  of  iodide  of  potassium,  seems  to  have  been  attended 
with  good  results  in  many  cases.  Finally,  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cause  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  tlie  aneurismal  sac  by  injecting 
ergotine,  liquor  ferri  chloridi,  alcohol,  etc.,  or  by  the  introduction  of  for- 
eign bodies  (catgut,  silver,  steel  or  copper  wire,  horsehairs,  laminaria). 
Philippe  was  successful  in  his  experiments  on  the  common  carotid  and 
femoral  arteries  in  dogs.  The  results  in  man  have  been  very  unfavour- 
able. Of  thirty-four  patients  treated  for  aneurism  by  the  introduction 
of  steel  or  copper  wire  (filipuncture)  after  Moore,  thirty  died  soon  after 
the  operation  ( Vemeuil),  two  were  entirely  cured  (Coreta  and  Van  der 
Meulen),  and  two  were  partially  cured.    For  the  purpose  of  exciting 
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oJironic  inflainmator;  liypertropLy  of  the  lymph  glnnds  resulting  from 

a  eoTofuIans  conditioD  or  from  infection  vrith  tnbercle  bacilli  that  have 

■tored  the  glands  tbrongh  the  lymphatics  that  Bupply  them.     Tnber- 

dosifi  of  the  hmpli  glands  is  sometimes  a  secondary  aSectiun  follow- 

f  primarv  tutjcrfular  infection  of  the  organism  (Giissenbauer). 

ScrofaloQB  lymphoraata  are  caused  mainly  by  simple  inflammatory 

lertrophy  of  the  lymph  glands.     In  a  tnbercnlar  lymphoma  one 

ways  finds    tiiberclea,  in  consequence  of    the  entrance  of  tubercle 

icilU.      These   tnbercles  run  the  course   which   is  characteristic  of 

tnbercnloeis — that  is,  they  become  caseous  or  suppurate,  and  lead  to 

progressive  infection  of  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands.     One  conse- 

qnently  finds  masses  of  tubercular  lympb  glands  especially  beneath  the 

jaw,  along  the  course  of  the  lai^  vessels,  and  in  the  supraclavicular 

foesa.      These  tubercular,  suppurating,  or  caseous  glands  very  often 

:  through  the  skin  and   form  fistulffi.     The  sjmntaneous  cure  of 

•en-ular  lymphomata  is  usually  very  slow — e.  g.,  by  calcification  or 

Icr  breaking  through  externally.     As  tubercular  lymphomata  of  the 

sck  Ue  in  the  region  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  it  is  clear  that  they  may 

rily  give  rise   to  further  infection   particularly  of   the  mediastinal 

mph  glands,  and  that  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  general  tuberculosis 

nay  finally  result.     The  latter  seems,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 

lar  only  in  escwptional  cases.     I  nevertheless  consider  that  the  most 

Bftil  and  earliest  possible  removal  of  tabercalar  lymphomata  of  the 

sck  16  indicated.    It  can  not  always  be  determined  before  the  opera- 

1  whether  one  has  to  do  with  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  lymph 

inds  or  a  tuljercular  lymphoma,  or  whether  or  not  the  latter  has 

idy  undergone  suppuration   or  become  easoous.     One  frequently 

B  lai^  tubercular  abscesses  of  the  lymphatic  glands  where  one  ex- 

1  to  find  mere  enlargement.     At  all  events,  in  scrofulous  indi- 

iduals  the  operative  removal  even  of  glands  that  are  the  seat  of  simple 

fc^pertrophy  is  indicated  if  they  plainly  increase  in  size  and  if  other 

mighbouring  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  likewise   become  infected  or 

enlarged. 

The  beet  way  to  get  rid  of  enlarged  glands  is  t«  excise  them  eom- 

letely.     Simple  division  and  scraping   out  of  suppurating  or  case- 

B  tubercular  lymphomata  is  by  no  means  so  sure  as  regards  recur- 

1  complete  extirpation.     ParenchymatouB   injections  are  also 

jBcurtaiii  in  their  action,  and  are  harmfnl  in  so  far  as  the  favourable 

ne  for  a  quick  and  complete  recovery  may  be  allowed  to  go   by,  as 

9  metliastinal  lymph  glands  may  have  already  become  infected. 

The  removal  of  enlarged  glands,  which  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 

)  best  accomplished  through  a  longitudioal  inciaion.     In  enacle- 
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5. — Sill  matijjDHtit 


r  snbetanoe.     The  eourae  of  the  dieeaee  may  cover  j'care,  and  the 
nenil  health  of  the  patient  often  remains  for  a  comparatively  long 
Eoe  uw'liBtiirbed.     Death  usually  results  from  iiicrcasiog  nuEemia  and 
ipiation.    A  fatal  temiiiiatiou  some- 
B  occurs  suddenly  from  asphyxia, 
litre,  the  result  of  softening  of 
tilage  of  the  larynx,  or   from 
I  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords 
I  consequence  of  pressure  on  the  re- 
rent  laryngeiil  nerve.     The  mittire 
e  disease  has  rs  yet  hecu  but  little 
estigated.     The   white    blood-cor- 
cle«  are  not  increased  in  nunitier, 
1  leukaemia,  and  hence  the  name 
■eodo-leuktemia.    We  have  very  prob- 
Wy  to  do  with  iufectioue  influences 
iiich  are  as  yet,  at  all  events,  nn- 

iTO.      Complications  with   lenkse-         rix'yeareowr"" '"'"""'""'"' 

with  marked  swelling  of  the 
in,  do  iKji-nr,  however,  as,  for  instance,  in  two  cases  which  have 
«ntly  come  under  my  own  observation.  Children  and  young  indi- 
s  in  the  twenties,  in  many  cases  apparently  strong  ones,  arc  most 
iquentlj  attacked. 
Tlodgkin's  disease  is  best  treated,  according  to  Billroth,  with 
areenic  given  internally  and  in  the  form  of  parenchymatous  injec- 
tions. One  begins,  according  to  Billroth,  by  giving  ten  drops  of 
fowler's  solution  a  day  internally,  and  injecting  daily  into  the  en- 
i  glands  two  drops  of  the  solution  at  first,  and  later  from  four  to 
K  drops.  The  internal  dose  is  increased  by  two  drops  every  third  day 
f  drops  is  reached,  and  the  dose  is  then  gradually  diminished  in 
B  "way.  If  spnptoms  of  poisoning  appear,  the  dose  must  l>e 
Aed  Boouer.  The  results  of  arsenic  treatment  in  cases  of  mali'g- 
Ut  lymphoma  are  sometimes  surprising.  The  general  health  im- 
ivos  and  the  glands  diminish  rapidly  in  size.  The  disease  is,  at  all 
fnta,  often  rendered  less  severe  and  held  in  check  by  the  arsenic 
Mtmcnt.  The  treatment  is  frequently,  on  tlie  other  hand,  without 
■ly  effect.  Operative  removal  of  the  enlargeti  glands  never  really 
»}iiiplishes  anj-thing,  as  recurrence  usually  follows  very  qnickly. 
Tlicy  ninoU  however,  be  removed  in  so  far  aa  they  interfere  with  res- 
piration. 
^^  Xympbosarcoina. — The  different  forms  of  sarcoma  also  occur  in  the 
^MptDpb  gluida.     Tboy  are  usually  smooth  tumours  of  uniform  consist- 
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lenmogaBtric  on  one  side  is  of  no  great  significance,  but  it  has  an 
08  effect  upon  the  innervation  of  the  larynx  (see  page  527j. 
Other  titmoura  of  the  neck  are  very  numerous.  Fibromata 
a«&  attain  a  very  considerable  size.  They  originate  most  fre- 
f  in  the  ligameutum  nuchie  and  in  the  librous  tiesue  of  the  &pi- 
1(1  tranfiverse  procesees  of  the  cervical  vertebne. 
lomata  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  neck,  but  particularly 
brly.  Very  enormous  fatty  tumours,  weighing  from  ten  to 
'  kilogramines,  for  instance,  have  been  observed  here  which  hting 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  back  and  over  the  shoulders. 
iitioQ  to  these  circnmscribed  lipomata  there  also  ocvar  on  the 
nore  diffuse  fatty  tumours  of  large  size,  which  Hadelung  has 
ly  described  in  detail  (see  Fig.  284).  Very  largo  pedunculated 
a  can  be  removed  by  a  circular  incision  after  encircling  the 
with  rubber  tubing. 

steatoma,  a  fatty  tumour,  wliich  shineg  like  mother-of-pearl, 
a  observed,  aqcording  to  Kiede!,  only  twice. 
rare  ca^es  encbondromata  and  ostcomata  of  the  neck  have  been 
Tbey  are  to  be  traced  back  to  foatal  cartilaginous  remains  of  the 
lial    arches,   or 
nay  have  their 
n  the  vertebral 
I,  tlie  claricle, 
first  rib.     So- 
cervical     ribs 
not     be     con- 
bd   with   osteo- 
These  are  pro- 
of bone  of  va- 
length,  wliicli, 
Sog  to  Grnber, 

imes   unat-  i 

I,  or  arise  from  ^      "*> 

irst     rib    or    the  Fw.  SM.-r>iffiisK.  Ii[->ma<.f  ihonccklMBdrlnnj:). 

and   are  to 

pirded  us  malformations.  These  cervical  ribs  may  be  the  starting 
for  encbondromata  and  osteomata,  and  they  sometimes  require 
H  account  of  pressure  upon  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein 
pon  tlie  bmcbial  plexus. 

JBoromata,  or  neurofibmmata  in  the  form  of  circnmscribed  tu- 
^  arc  rare,  whereas  multiple,  plexiform  neuromata,  or,  more  cor- 
^   ncunifibromata,    which    arc   often    complicated    with   marked 
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Iijpertropiiv  of  the  fikJii  atid  tlie  &ut>cutaneoii»  cellular  ti«»uc  in  thi 
form  (if  large  diffuse  tumonre  (elepliaiitiaaiit),  are  more  freqiioni  [Ht 
Principles  of  Surgery,  pagos  7fl(l-7«2). 

In  Buch  cases  of  extensive  plexiform  neiirofibrornabi  with  olepbiO' 
tiaeis  of  the  neck  the  tumours  niftj,  if  necesBar^',  Iw  rodn«xI  in  rim  or 
wholly  removed  by  excising  wedge  shaped  pieces  at  repeated  Ntliiifp, 

Sarcomata  of  the  neck,  aside  from   the  l>*mpho-8arconuta  wliiih 
have  already  l»een    mentioned,   hav.e  their  origin  mainlj,  as   I  liam 
shown  in  detail,  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and   Uie  fusciie.    Tlieir 
coai%e  is  essentially  the  same  ob  that  of  lympho-aarcoiiiatiL.     It  i« 
interest  tiiat  cavemons  tumours  and  blood  cysta  of  the  neck  may  Hm 
undergo  a  sarcoinatous  degeneration.      I   recentljr  had  two  case* 
tliis  sort. 

Among   non-malignant  epithelial   new  growths,   cutanoottd 
occaeionallj  appear  upon  the  neck,  and  small,  slowly  growing  ndt: 
mata,  especially  of  the  sweat  glands. 

Carcinomata  of  the  neck  are  either  superficial,  ulcerating  epit 
liomata  or  deeply  seated  carcinomata,  which  leave  the  skin  for  a  li 
time  inta<!t.  The  carcinomata  that  havo  their  origin  deep  in  the  tn 
always  develop,  no  doubt,  as  was  mentioned  on  pago  &5(),  from  fa 
epithehal  germs — -e.  g.,  the  remains  of  brancltial  arches  <1>rancliii 
carcinomata,  Volkmann,  Gussenbaner) — from  deep  atheromata.  or  ft 
strayed  portions  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The«c  deeply  seated  oarcia 
mata  very  soon  become  adherent  with  their  surroundings,  and  lead, 
a  rale,  to  a  speedy  death  from  increasing  marasmus,  dyepliAtna,  U 
dyspntea  (see  page  5S<!). 

All  tumours  that  stand  in  relation  rtiologically  with  the  fist 
branchial  cjinals,  both  cysts  and  solid  tumours,  are  included  under  6 
name  of  "  branchiogeuit-  tumours."' 

Gusswnbaucr  liiis  recently  described  these  more  in  detail. 

Cystic  Tamoors  of  the  neck  occur  in  several  forms. 

Epithelial  Cysts. — In  this  category  belong  the  branch  iogutiic  cfl 
whicii  orginatc  in  remnants  of  foatal  branchial  arches,  dcnnoids 
ing  from  proliferation  of  scattered  skin  gt^rms.  and  finally  the  i-jn 
which  ariHO  from  separated  portions  of  tlie  thyroid  gland. 

Branchiogcnic  cysts  are  lu  part  thin-walled  tumoiin;  with  st-root 
aero-mucouB  contents  (serous  cysts,  hydro<'e!e  of  the  net-k)  wh(.>«c>  ins 
surface  is  covered  with  several  layers  of  cylindrical  epitheliu 
vary  greatly  in  size,  sometimes  reaching  that  of  the  fist  or  oven  that' 
a  child's  head.  They  occur  on  all  parts  of  tlie  nock  whorv  the  ca 
genital  fistulfp  are  found,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  hyoid 
fre<iUL*ntly,  for  example,  bctwwn  it  and  the  mastoid  process,  at 
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inner  border  of  the  sterno-inastoid  mueole,  and  in  the  supraclavicular 
f^teinti,  or  near  the  upper  end  of  the  Htemuni.  Branchiogenic  cysts 
tliat  have  their  location  in  the  region  of  the  hyoid  Iwue  may  project 
uito  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  resenthle  a  ranula.  Some  eaees  of  miiula 
are  in  fact  cysts  of  this  sort.  It  should  tie  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion that  other  tumours  also,  with  cartilaginous  and  liony  framework, 
for  iittOance,  arise  from  the  hranchial  canals  or  branchial  arches  (Wein- 
ieehner.  Lsnnelongue,  A.  Grimm). 

In  addition  to  serous  cysts  of  branchial  origin  there  occurs  a  sec- 
ond form,  which  in  its  entire  structure  corresponds  more  to  athero- 
nutta  of  the  skin,  and  these  cysts  have  there- 
ftiru  been  designated  as  deep  atheromata  of  the 
ueck.  The  term  "  deep  atheromata "  is  not 
strictly  correct,  as  we  have  to  do  really  with 
dermoid  cysts — i.  e,,  cystic  tumours  which  have 
developed  from  cuibryonic  involution  of  skin 
in  the  vicinity  of  tlie  branchial  clefts,  a  fact 
which  Scluiitzler  also  has  of  late  property  era- 
pba^ed.  These  deep  atheromata,  or,  more 
correctly,  these  dermoid  cysts,  are  usually  small, 
being  seldom  larger  than  the  list  (Fig.  285), 
and  tbey  grow  very  slowly.    They  usually  con- 

aifit  of  a  tldck,  firm  capsule  of  connective  tissue  with  pavement  epi- 
thelium and  thick  contents  consiBting  of  epithelial  cells  and  diolesterin. 
The  inner  surface  of  gennine  dermoid  cysts  hiis  the  structure  of  the 
Bkin.  The  contents  consist  of  epidermic  cells,  hair,  and  sometimee 
also  of  cartilage,  iKtne,  and  teeth. 

It  should  finally  lie  mentioned  that  epithelial  cysts  of  the  neck  arise 
also  from  portions  of  the  thyroid  gland  that  have  become  separated. 

Ilaeckel  observed  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck  in  the  region  of  the 

byoid  heme  a  cyst  of  the  ductus  thyreoglopsus  (IIL'*}— i.  e.,  the  epithelial 

1  that  grows  downward  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and 

ipnvente  the  median  anlage  of  the  thyroid  gland.     Buds  grow  out 

torn  this  dnct  on  the  neck  which  become  differentiated  into  follicles; 

■  duct  itself  disappears,  only  ita  commencemeut  remaining  perraa- 

iDtly  as  the  foramen  caecum  of  the  tongue.     Occasionally  portions  of 

a  duct  persist,  and  may  give  rise  to  ciliated  cysts  at  the  root  of  the 

'■  longne,  ou  the  hyoid  Iwne,  at  the  a]>ex  of  the  procesans  pyramldalis,  or 

at  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.    On  the  other 

band,  premature  differentiation  of  the  follicles  of  the  thyroid  gland 

Ey  give  rise  tu  the  acccssorv  i-tnuiia^  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (see 
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a  more  energetic  thrombus  formation,  Nancrede  recommends,  besides 
rest  in  bed,  suitable  diet,  distal  ligation  or  compression  as  practised  hj 
Macewen,  the  introduction  of  needles  from  one  half  to  one  and  a  half 
millimetres  in  thickness,  which  are  left  in  situ  for  a  few  hours  or  up 
to  forty-eight  hours,  and  with  which  the  inner  wall  of  the  sac  is  irri- 
tated or  superficially  wounded,  especially  in  those  places  which  are 
comparatively  free  from  clots. 

§  96.  Tumonrs  of  the  Veok. — Timiours  of  the  neck  vary  considerably 
both  as  regards  structure  and  size,  and  their  removal  may  be  attended 
with  unusual  difficulties.  One  often  finds  that  a  large  tumour  of  the 
neck  which  appears  to  be  still  movable  and  easy  to  extirpate  has  deep 
and  intimate  attachments  to  the  large  vessels,  including  the  commoD 
carotid  artery  and  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  that  injury  to  the  dis- 
placed nerves,  especially  the  vagus,  the  sympathetic,  and  the  recurrent 
laryngeal,  is  only  to  be  avoided  by  great  care  and  exact  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy.  The  extirpation  of  malignant  tumours  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult, because  these  are  usually  extensively  adherent  to  the  surrounding 
parts.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  class  the  extirpation  of  such  tumours  of  the 
neck  with  the  most  difficult  operations,  and  only  experienced  surgeons 
should  undertake  them  when  the  tumours  are  large  and  adherent.  One 
should  inform  himself  as  exactly  as  possible  before  every  operation  con- 
cerning the  situation,  extent,  and  mobility  of  the  tumour,  and  one  must 
at  the  same  time  determine  whether  dysphagia  and  dyspnoea,  or  hoarse- 
ness from  pressure  on  the  trachea,  the  larynx,  or  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve,  exist  or  not.  When  malignant  tumours  have  become  very 
extensive  and  firmly  adherent  they  should  no  longer  be  operated  upon. 
The  skin  incision  in  the  neck  is  usually  made  longitudinally.  One  then 
works  his  way  around  the  tumour  with  the  finger  or  a  blunt  instrument 
and  divides  the  stronger  adhesions  with  scissors  or  the  knife.  Each 
bleeding  vessel  is  immediately  tied  or  caught  above  and  below  with  an 
artery  clamp  before  being  divided.  If  it  is  found  upon  exposing  the 
large  vessels  that  the  tumour  is  intimately  attached  to  them,  one  will, 
if  necessary,  tie  the  vessel  above  and  below  and  remove  the  intervening 
portion  with  the  tumour. 

Tumours  of  the  neck — leaving  out  of  account  neoplasms  of  the  thy- 
roid gland — are  divided  into  solid  or  cystic  tumours.  Solid  tumours 
have  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  lymph  glands.  We  will  speak  of  these 
first,  and  in  the  same  connection  of  enlarged  scrofulous  and  tubercu- 
lar glands,  although  we  know  that  these  are  not  considered  as  genuine 
tumours  in  the  narrower  use  of  the  term. 

I.  TomonrB  of  the  Lymph  Glands, — ^We  mention  first  among  tumors 
of  the  lymph  glands  scrofulous  and  tubercular  lymphomata — ^that  is, 
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chronic  inflammatory  liypertropliy  of  the  lymph  glands  resulting  from 
a  scrofulons  condition  or  from  infection  with  tubercle  bacilli  that  have 
entered  the  glands  through  the  lymphatics  that  supply  them.  Tuber- 
culosis of  the  lymph  glands  is  sometimes  a  secondary  affection  follow- 
ing primary  tubercular  infection  of  the  organism  (Gussenbauer). 

Scrofulous  lymphomata  are  caused  mainly  by  simple  inflammatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  lymph  glands.  In  a  tubercular  lymphoma  one 
always  finds  tubercles,  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of  tubercle 
bacilli.  These  tubercles  run  the  course  which  is  characteristic  of 
tuberculosis — that  is,  they  become  caseous  or  suppurate,  and  lead  to 
progressive  infection  of  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands.  One  conse- 
quently finds  masses  of  tubercular  lymph  glands  especially  beneath  the 
jaw,  along  the  course  of  the  large  vessels,  and  in  the  supraclavicular 
fossa.  These  tubercular,  suppurating,  or  caseous  glands  very  often 
break  through  the  skin  and  form  fistulse.  The  spontaneous  cure  of 
tubercular  lymphomata  is  usually  very  slow — e.  g.,  by  calcification  or 
after  breaking  through  externally.  As  tubercular  lymphomata  of  the 
neck  lie  in  the  region  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  it  is  clear  that  they  may 
easily  give  rise  to  further  infection  particularly  of  the  mediastinal 
lymph  glands,  and  that  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  general  tuberculosis 
may  finally  result.  The  latter  seems,  however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to 
occur  only  in  exceptional  cases.  I  nevertheless  consider  that  the  most 
careful  and  earliest  possible  removal  of  tubercular  lymphomata  of  the 
neck  IB  indicated.  It  can  not  always  be  determined  before  the  opera- 
tion whether  one  has  to  do  with  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  lymph 
glands  or  a  tubercular  lymphoma,  or  whether  or  not  the  latter  has 
already  undergone  suppuration  or  become  caseous.  One  frequently 
finds  large  tubercular  abscesses  of  the  lymphatic  glands  where  one  ex- 
pected to  find  mere  enlargement.  At  all  events,  in  scrofulous  indi- 
viduals the  operative  removal  even  of  glands  that  are  the  seat  of  simple 
hypertrophy  is  indicated  if  they  plainly  increase  in  size  and  if  other 
neighbouring  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  likewise  become  infected  or 
enlarged. 

The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  enlarged  glands  is  to  excise  them  com- 
pletely. Simple  division  and  scraping  out  of  suppurating  or  case- 
ous tubercular  lymphomata  is  by  no  means  so  sure  as  regards  recur- 
rence as  complete  extirpation.  Parenchymatous  injections  are  also 
uncertain  in  their  action,  and  are  harmful  in  so  far  as  the  favourable 
time  for  a  quick  and  complete  recovery  may  be  allowed  to  go  by,  as 
the  mediastinal  lymph  glands  may  have  already  become  infected. 

The  removal  of  enlarged  glands,  which  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
ter, is  best  accomplished  through  a  longitudinal  incision.     In  enucle- 
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ating  the  gland  one  should  keep  close  to  its  capsnle  and  carefnllj 
separate  the  fibres  of  connective  tissue  here  either  with  the  finger  or 
with  curved  scissors.  A  premature  opening  of  suppurating  or  caseoos 
glands  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  If  it  should  occur,  the 
wound  must  be  disinfected  with  special  care  by  means  of  a  l-to-1,000 
solution  of  bichloride  during  and  after  the  operation,  in  order  to 
insure  primary  union  and  to  prevent  local  recurrence  or  general  in- 
fection with  tubercle  bacilli.  The  latter  has  been  sometimes  observed 
after  operations  on  tubercular  foci.  The  more  thorough  the  removal 
of  tubercular  lymphomata,  the  less  frequently  are  recurrences  observed, 
as  is  shown,  for  example,  by  the  statistics  of  Griinfeld  taken  from 
Gussenbauer's  clinic.  According  to  earlier  statistics,  recurrences  oc- 
curred in  one  quarter  of  the  cases  operated  upon.  The  cases  reported 
by  Kritsch  and  Scheyer,  in  Fischer's  clinic,  gave  results  that  were  by 
no  means  favourable  to  extirpation.  Recurrences  are  in  part  the  re- 
sult of  reinfection  when  patients  who  have  been  cured  return  to  their 
former  unfavourable  conditions  of  life. 

After  the  glands  have  been  removed  and  the  wound  has  been  irri- 
gated with  l-to-1,000  bichloride  solution  the  latter  is  drained  at  its 
lower  angle  and  closed  by  suture.  By  the  use  of  an  antiseptic  pro- 
tective dressing,  which  includes  the  head  and  chest,  primary  union  is 
usually  obtained,  even  after  extensive  operations,  in  from  six  to  eight 
or  ten  days.  After  scraping  out  suppurating  glands  with  a  sharp 
spoon,  the  best  plan  is  to  pack  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze.  It 
may  then,  in  suitable  cases,  be  closed  by  secondary  suture  after  re- 
moval of  tlie  packing.  In  every  case  of  tubercular  glands  an  anti- 
tubercular  constitutional  treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance  (eee 
Principles  of  Surgery,  §  83). 

Malignant  Lymphoma  (Hodgkin's  Disease,  Pseudo-leuksemia)  is  a 
progressive  enlargement  of  lymph  glands  in  connection  with  anomaUes 
of  the  blood-forming  organs.  We  are  indebted  particularly  to  Bill- 
roth and  Winiwarter  for  valuable  information  concerning  this  dise^ise. 
It  usually  begins  with  the  appearance  of  nodular,  soft  swellings  of  con- 
siderable size  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  neck  (see  Fig.  282).  The 
tumour,  which  consists  of  several  soft  bunches  of  glands,  is  entirely 
painless  and,  as  a  rule,  very  movable.  After  a  time  the  neighl)our- 
ing  lymph  glands  usually  swell  one  after  another,  reaching,  for  instance, 
as  far  as  the  axilla  on  the  involved  side,  then  those  of  the  other  side 
participate,  and  finally  the  mediastinal  and  retroperitoneal  IjTuph 
glands,  etc.,  are  often  involved.  Metastases  in  the  internal  organs 
(lungs,  spleen,  liver,  kidneys,  bones)  are  also  sometimes  observed. 
Histologically  we  have  to  do  with  a  simple  hypertrophy  of  the  glandu- 
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\,  282. — Soft  malignant  Ivmphomata 
of  the  neck  and  ^tb  axiilie  in  a  boy 
six  yean  old. 


lar  substance.  The  course  of  the  disease  may  cover  years,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  often  remains  for  a  comparatively  long 
time  undisturbed.  Death  usually  results  from  increasing  ansemia  and 
emaciation.  A  fatal  termination  some- 
times occurs  suddenly  from  asphyxia, 
as  in  goitre,  the  result  of  softening  of 
the  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  or  from 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords 
in  consequence  of  pressure  on  the  re- 
current laryngeal  nerve.  The  nature 
of  the  disease  has  as  yet  been  but  little 
investigated.  The  white  blood -cor- 
puscles are  not  increased  in  number, 
as  in  leuksemia,  and  hence  the  name 
pseudo-leuksemia.  We  have  very  prob- 
ably to  do  with  infectious  influences 
which  are  as  yet,  at  all  events,  un- 
known. Complications  with  leukse- 
mia^   with  marked    swelling    of    the 

spleen,  do  occur,  however,  as,  for  instance,  in  two  cases  which  have 
recently  come  under  my  own  observation.  Children  and  young  indi- 
viduals in  the  twenties,  in  many  cases  apparently  strong  ones,  are  most 
frequently  attacked. 

Hodgkin's  disease  is  best  treated,  according  to  Billroth,  with 
arsenic  given  internally  and  in  the  form  of  parenchymatous  injec- 
tions. One  begins,  according  to  Billroth,  by  giving  ten  drops  of 
Fowler's  solution  a  day  internally,  and  injecting  daily  into  the  en- 
larged glands  two  drops  of  the  solution  at  first,  and  later  from  four  to 
six  drops.  The  internal  dose  is  increased  by  two  drops  every  third  day 
till  forty  drops  is  reached,  and  the  dose  is  then  gradually  diminished  in 
the  same  way.  If  symptoms  of  poisoning  appear,  the  dose  nnist  be 
diminished  sooner.  The  results  of  arsenic  treatment  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant lymphoma  are  sometimes  surprising.  The  general  health  im- 
proves and  the  glands  diminish  rapidly  in  size.  The  disease  is,  at  all 
events,  often  rendered  less  severe  and  held  in  check  by  the  arsenic 
treatment.  The  treatment  is  frequently,  on  the  other  hand,  without 
any  eflfect.  Operative  removal  of  the  enlarged  glands  never  really 
accomplishes  anything,  as  recurrence  usually  follows  very  quickly. 
They  muat,  however,  be  removed  in  so  far  as  they  interfere  with  res- 
piration. 

Lymphosarcoma. — The  different  forms  of  sarcoma  also  occur  in  the 
lymph  glands.     They  are  usually  smooth  tumours  of  uniform  consist- 
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ence,  wliicli   have  their   location   especially  in  the  connective-tissne 
space  inclosing  the  large  vessels  and  beneath  the  lower  jaw.     Their 

growth  is  often  very  rapid,  and  they  sometimes 
reach  an  enormous  size  (Fig.  283).  The  malig- 
nant forms  soon  break  through  the  capsule  of 
the  gland  and  become  adherent  to  the  surround- 
ings, especially  to  the  vessels.  The  tumour  not 
infrequently  breaks  through  into  the  lumen  of 
the  vein  and  produces  numerous  metastases. 
After  perforating  the  skin,  ulcerating,  slough- 
ing tumours  result,  which  may  prove  suddenly 
fatal  from  hsemorrhage,  in  consequence  of  ero- 
Fio.  283.— Lvmphoearcoma     siou  of  the  vossols.     The  duration  of  the  dis- 

of  the  risrnt  side  of  tho  i    j?  j      xi_  •         u  xi. 

neck  in  u  man  of  fifty-     case  before  death  ensues  is  seldom  more  than  a 
toSlLtS  ?h7C^  ""^     year  and  a  half.     In  other  cases  its  course  is 

more  favourable,  and  if  the  tumour  is  promptly 
removed  a  complete  cure  is  possible.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which 
Hiedel  also  properly  emphasizes,  that  inflammatory  glandular  hyper- 
trophy sometimes  changes  very  rapidly  into  sarcoma. 

Carcinoma. — Carcinomata  of  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  are 
always  secondary  new  growths — e.  g.,  following  primary  cardnoma  of 
the  lip  or  the  oral  cavity.  As  the  carcinoma  is  an  epithelial  growth, 
there  can  be  no  primary  carcinoma  of  the  lymph  glands.  Deep-seated 
epitheliomata  of  tlie  neck  have  their  origin  in  strayed  epithelial  germs, 
especially  in  foetal  remains  of  branchial  arches  (branchiogenic  carcino- 
mata), in  strayed  skin  germs  (dermoids),  or  in  portions  of  the  thyroid 
gland  that  have  become  separated.  Deep-seated  carcinomata  of  the 
neck  that  stand  in  .relation  to  the  thyroid  gland  are  found  especially 
between  the  cesophagus  and  the  larynx,  and  they  finally  occasion  cor- 
responding difficulties  in  swallowing  and  breathing.  The  operative 
removal  of  such  carcinomata  is  usually  very  difficult.  Secondary  car- 
cinomata of  the  lymph  glands  are  usually  hard,  nodular  growths, 
which  soon  become  adherent  to  the  surrounding  parts,  break  through 
externally,  and  then  form  sloughing,  ulcerating  tumours. 

All  deeply  seated  carcinomata  come  into  relation,  at  a  compara- 
tively early  period,  with  the  large  vessels,  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
the  trachea,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  and  their  removal  is  usually  very 
difficult.  Gussenbauer  recommends  an  incision  which  runs  along  the 
entire  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid,  and  is  crossed  by  a  second 
incision  from  the  middle  of  the  chin  to  the  centre  of  the  stemo-mas- 
toid or  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle.  This  forms  the  best  expo- 
sure of  the  entire  lateral  region  of  the  neck.     Injury  or  division  of 
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the  pnemnoj^tric  on  one  side  is  of  no  gre&t  eignificance,  but  it  has  an 
injurious  effect  upon  the  innervation  of  the  larynx  (see  page  527), 

II.  Other  tamonrs  of  the  neck  are  very  numerons.  Fibromata 
eometimes  attain  a  very  considerable  size.  They  originate  most  fre- 
quently in  the  ligamentum  nnchse  and  in  the  tibrons  tissue  of  the  spi- 
nous  and  transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 

Lipomata  are  found  in  different  parte  of  the  neck,  but  particularly 
posteriorly.  Very  enormous  fatty  tumours,  weighing  from  ten  to 
twenty  kilogramraes,  for  instance,  have  been  observed  here  which  hung 
down  from  the  nape  of  the  neck  to  the  back  and  over  the  shoulders. 
In  addition  to  these  circumscribed  lipomata  there  also  occur  on  the 
neck  more  diffuse  fatty  tumours  of  large  size,  which  Madelung  has 
recently  described  in  detail  (see  Fig.  284).  Very  large  pedunculated 
lipomata  can  be  removed  by  a  circular  incision  after  encirchng  the 
tumour  with  rubber  tubing. 

The  steatoma,  a  fatty  tumour,  which  shines  like  mother-of-pearl, 
has  been  observed,  aqcording  to  Biedel,  only  twice. 

In  rare  cases  enchondromata  and  osteomata  of  the  neck  have  been 
found.  They  are  to  be  traced  back  to  fcetal  cartilag^ous  remains  of  the 
branchial  arches,  or 
they  may  have  their 
origin  in  the  vertebral 
column,  the  clavicle, 
or  the  finit  rib.  So- 
called  cervical  ribs 
must  not  be  con- 
founded with  osteo- 
mata. These  are  pro- 
cesses of  bone  of  va- 
rying length,  which, 
according  to  Gruber, 
are  sometimes  unat- 
tached, or  arise  from 
the    first    rib    or    the  Fio.  884.-Dlffii»o  liponw  of  the  iieclnM«dclnng). 

sternum,  and   are  to 

be  regarded  as  malformations.  These  cervical  ribs  may  be  the  starting 
point  for  enchondromata  and  osteomata,  and  they  sometimes  require 
removal  on  account  of  pressure  upon  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein 
and  upon  the  brachial  plexus. 

Neuromata,  or  neurofibromata  in  the  form  of  circumscribed  tu- 
mours, are  rare,  whereas  multiple,  plexiform  neuromata,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly,  neurofibromata,   which    are  often   complicated    with   marked 
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hypertrophy  of  the  skin  and  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  the 
form  of  large  diffuse  tumours  (elephantiasis),  are  more  frequent  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  760-762). 

In  such  cases  of  extensive  plexiform  neurofibromata  with  elephan- 
tiasis of  the  neck  the  tumours  may,  if  necessarj',  be  reduced  in  size  or 
wholly  removed  by  excising  wedge  shaped  pieces  at  repeated  sittings. 

Sarcomata  of  the  neck,  aside  from  the  lympho-sarcomata  wliich 
have  already  been  mentioned,  have  their  origin  mainly,  as  I  have 
shown  in  detail,  in  the  walls  of  the  vessels  and  the  fasciae.  Their 
course  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  lympho-sarcomata.  It  is  of 
interest  that  cavernous  tumours  and  blood  cysts  of  the  neck  may  finally 
undergo  a  sarcomatous  degeneration.  I  recently  had  two  cases  of 
this  sort. 

Among  non-malignant  epithelial  new  growths,  cutaneous  horns 
occasionally  appear  upon  the  neck,  and  small,  slowly  growing  adeno- 
mata, especially  of  the  sweat  glands. 

Carcinomata  of  the  neck  are  either  superficial,  ulcerating  epithe- 
liomata  or  deeply  seated  carcinomata,  which  leave  the  skin  for  a  long 
time  intact.  The  carcinomata  that  have  their  origin  deep  in  the  neck 
always  develop,  no  doubt,  as  was  mentioned  on  page  556,  from  foetal 
epithelial  germs — e.  g.,  the  remains  of  branchial  arches  (branchiogenic 
carcinomata,  Yolkmann,  Gussenbauer) — from  deep  atheromata,  or  from 
strayed  portions  of  the  thyroid  gland.  These  deeply  seated  carcino- 
mata very  soon  become  adherent  witli  their  surroundings,  and  lead,  as 
a  rule,  to  a  speedy  death  from  increasing  marasmus,  dysphagia,  and 
dyspnoea  (see  page  556). 

All  tumours  that  stand  in  relation  etiologically  with  the  foetal 
branchial  canals,  both  cysts  and  solid  tumours,  are  included  under  the 
name  of  "  branchiogenic  tumours." 

Gussenbauer  has  recently  described  these  more  in  detail. 

Cystic  Tumours  of  the  neck  occur  in  several  forms. 

Epithelial  Cysts. — In  this  category  belong  the  branchiogenic  cysts 
whicli  orginate  in  remnants  of  foetal  branchial  arches,  dermoids  result- 
ing from  proliferation  of  scattered  skin  germs,  and  finally  the  cysts 
whicli  arise  from  separated  portions  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Branchiogenic  cysts  are  in  part  thin-walled  tumours  with  serous  or 
scro-mucons  contents  (serous  cysts,  hydrocele  of  the  neck)  whose  inner 
surface  is  covered  with  several  layers  of  cylindrical  epithelium.  They 
vary  greatly  in  size,  sometimes  reaching  that  of  the  fist  or  even  that  of 
a  child's  head.  They  occur  on  all  parts  of  the  neck  where  the  con- 
genital fistulae  are  found,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  hyoid  bone, 
frequently,  for  example,  between  it  and  the  mastoid  process,  at  the 
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inner  border  of  the  atemo-maetoid  muBcle,  aad  in  the  Bupraclavicnlar 
foesa,  or  near  the  upper  end  of  the  sternum.  BranchiogeDic  cysts 
that  have  their  location  in  the  region  of  the  Iiyoid  bone  may  project 
into  the  floor  of  the  month  and  resemble  a  ranula.  Some  cases  of  ranula 
are  in  fact  cysts  of  this  sort.  It  should  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion that  other  tumours  also,  with  cartilaginous  and  bony  framework, 
for  instance,  arise  from  the  branchial  eaoals  or  branchial  arches  (Wein- 
lechner.  Lannelongue,  A.  Grimm). 

In  addition  to  serons  cysts  of  branchial  on^n  there  occurs  a  sec- 
ond form,  which  in  its  entire  structure  corresponds  more  to  athero- 
mata  of  the  skin,  and  these  cyste  have  there- 
fore been  designated  as  deep  atheromata  of  the 
neck.  The  term  "deep  athoromata"  is  not 
strictly  correct,  as  we  have  to  do  really  with 
dermoid  cysts — i.  e.,  cystic  tumours  which  have 
developed  from  embryonic  involution  of  skin 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  branchial  clefts,  a  fact 
which  Schnitzler  also  has  of  late  properly  em- 
phasized. These  deep  atheromata,  or,  more 
correctly,  these  dermoid  cysts,  are  usually  small, 
being  seldom  larger  than  the  fist  (Fig.  285),  ^y-t*o  y<«™"of^; 
and  they  grow  very  slowly.  They  nsually  con- 
sist of  a  thick,  firm  capsule  of  connective  tissue  with  pavement  epi- 
tbelinm  and  thick  contents  consisting  of  epithelial  cells  and  cholesterin. 
The  inner  surface  of  genuine  dermoid  cysts  has  the  structure  of  the 
skin.  The  contents  consist  of  epidermic  cells,  hair,  and  sometimes 
also  of  cartilage,  lione,  and  teeth. 

It  should  finally  be  mentioned  that  epithelial  cysts  of  the  neck  arise 
also  from  portions  of  the  thyroid  gland  that  have  become  separated. 

Haeckel  observed  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck  in  the  region  of  the 
hyoid  bone  a  cyst  of  the  ductus  thyreoglossus  (His) — ^i.  e.,  the  epithelial 
canal  that  grows  downward  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  and 
represents  the  median  arilage  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Buds  grow  out 
from  this  duct  on  the  neck  which  become  differentiated  into  follicles ; 
the  duct  itself  disappears,  only  its  commencement  remaining  perma- 
nently as  tlie  foramen  ofeeum  of  the  tongue.  Occasionally  portions  of 
this  duct  persist,  and  may  give  rise  to  ciliated  cysts  at  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  on  the  liyoid  l>one,  at  the  apex  of  the  processus  pyramidalis,  or 
at  the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland.  On  the  other 
hand,  premature  differentiation  of  the  follicles  of  the  thyroid  gland 
may  give  rise  to  the  accessory  stnimte  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (see 
page  383). 
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The  beet  treatment  of  all  the  congeoital  epithelial  cysts  that  have 
been  mentioned  coneists  in  their  extirpation.  Punctnre  with  anbee- 
quent  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  bj  no  meana  eo  reliable.  In 
removing  dermoid  cjste  and  so-called  deep  atheromata,  one  must  take 
special  care  that  the  sac  is  not  raptured  and  its  greaej  contents  dis- 
charged into  the  wonnd.  When  the  cyst  has  become  adherent  to  the 
large  vessels — e.  g.,  the  common  carotid  artery  or  the  internal  jagnlar 
vein — portions  of  its  wall  may  be  left  if  only  the  epithelial  layer  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  wall  is  removed. 

Cystic  Lymphangeioma, — Of  other  cysts  of  the  neck  which  are  not 
epithelial  in  character  I  mention,  in  the  first  place,  the  lymphangeiec- 
tasise,  especially  the  congenital  variety  (congenital  cystic  lymphangei- 
oma,  congenital  multilocular  cystoid).  The  designation  congenital  cystic 
hygroma,  at  one  time  in  use,  has  been  properly  given  up  as  incorrect 

The  congenital  cystic  lymphangeioma  (Fig.  28t>)  arises,  as  the 
name  implies  and  as  has  been  shown,  especially  by  Koeter,  Wegoer, 
Winiwarter,  and  others,  from  dilatation,  new  formation,  and  cystic  de- 
generation of  the  lymph  vessels.  It  is  a  lohulated  tumour,  consJedng 
of  numerous  cysts,  which  is  in  some  places 
firm  in  consistence  and  in  others  fluctuat- 
ing. Its  favourite  location  is  the  submax- 
illary region.  It  usually  grows  very  rap- 
idly, and  may  attain  a  considerable  aze, 
spreading  over  the  face  and  the  neck  and 
into  the  thoracic  cavity. 

Less  frequently  analogous  cystic  lymph- 
angeiectasise  appear  later  in  life. 

The  removal  of  a  cystic  lymphangeio- 
ma in  children  is  only  possible  when  the 
tumour  18  still  small.  Total  extirpation  of 
larger  tumours  is  absolutely  impossible, 
because  the  cysts  penetrate  in  all  direc- 
tions the  different  tissues  of  the  neck.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  it  lias  not  infrequently  proved  necessary  to  leave  the  extirpodon 
uncompleted.  In  cases  where  removal  is  no  longer  possible,  repeated 
incisions  have  been  recommended,  to  bring  about  shrinkage  of  the 
cysts,  and  frequent  injections  of  tincture  of  iodine,  absolute  alcohol, 
chloride  of  zinc,  etc.  Smith  has  secured  very  favourable  results  by 
drawing  a  silk  thread  through  the  tumour,  leaving  it  for  a  few  days, 
and  removing  it  as  soon  as  suppuration  begins. 

Blood  oyrts  of  the  neck  {Fig.  287)  are  very  rare.  As  regards  their 
origin,  various  forms  may  be  distinguished.    Some  of  these  blood  cysts 
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>.  S8T.—  Blood  cjA  in  ■  female  child 
eighteen  monthi  old  which  devel- 
oped Itom  the  right  subeUviaii  vein  i 
the  aotopB;  reveklod  abeence  or  the 
subclaviaD  vein  (Kooh). 


are  malfonnatioDS — that  is,  there  is  at  one  point  on  the  involved  vein 
s  large  DniloGulaT  or  inaltilocQlar  Bac  which  is  entirely  shot  off,  or  still 
communicatee  with  the  vein  through  a 
smaH  opening.  Sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  shown  in  Fig.  287,  the  vein  that 
is  involved  is  absent  in  part  or  alto- 
gether and  the  blood  cyst  is  found  in 
its  place. 

In  other  cases  we  have  to  do  with  a 
varicose  dilatation  at  one  point  in  the 
wall  of  the  vein,  and  the  sac,  filled 
with  blood,  either  commuuicates  with 
the  mother  vessel  or  it  is  completely 
shut  off.  In  a  third  class  of  cases  the 
cysts  arise  from  cavernous  angeiomata 
through  the  gradual  coalescence  of  the 
cavernous  spaces. 

All  blood  cysts  which  remain  in 
open  commnnication  with  the  veins — 
the  internal  jugular  or  subclavian  vein, 
for  example — have  the  characteristic  that  they  can  he  more  or  less 
completely  emptied  by  pressure,  and  that  they  increase  and  dbniniab 
in  size  during  respiration. 

Answering  to  their  above-mentioned  origin,  blood  cysts  are  in  some 
cases  congenital  and  in  others  they  appear  in  later  life.  Their  growth 
is  usually  slow.  In  the  completely  closed  cysts,  even,  there  is  usually 
fluid  blood  of  a  dark  or  even  black  colour. 

The  best  treatment  of  blood  cysts  is,  no  doubt,  their  extirpation 
when  it  is  possible,  witli  ligation  of  the  vein,  with  which  the  cyst  still 
communicates.  I  have  three  times  successfully  extirpated  blood  cysts 
of  the  neck.  In  case  of  completely  closed  cysts  which  can  not  be 
emptied  by  compression,  puncture  could  be  tried  with  subsequent  in- 
jection of  absolute  alcohol  or  tincture  of  iodine. 

In  connection  with  blood  cysts  brief  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  angeiomata  which  appear  upon  the  neck  in  their  different  forms — 
e.  g.,  capillary  angeiomata  (telangiectasis),  extensive  varicose  venous 
tumours,  cavernous  angeiomata,  or  arterial  angeiomota  (aneurysma  race- 
mosnm  or  anastonioticnm).  For  particnlars  concerning  these  and  their 
treatment  the  reader  is  referred  to  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  755. 

Echinocooeiu  Cyita— Of  parasitic  cysts,  the  echinococcus  cyst  is  sometimes 
found  on  the  neck.  It  is  always  situated,  according  to  Riedel,  on  tlie  side 
and  near  the  large  vessels,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  parasites  gain  access 
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witli  tho  blood  to  the  smaller  arteries  and  capillaries  and  here  develop.  The 
tumours  always  lie  deep  at  Srst,  then  grow  toward  the  Burface,  and  toaj 
attain  a  largo  size,  causing  extensive  destruction  of  tissue.  S^liinococcm 
cysts  Bumctinies  remain  stationary  for  a  lung  time  and  then  suddenly  begin 
to  grow  again. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  ecliinococcus  cyst  is  assured  if  tbe  characteristic  hook- 
lets  can  be  demonstrated  by  a  trial  puncture. 

The  treatment  of  an  echinococcus  cyst  consists  in  a  free  incision  of  the 
sac  and  expulsion  of  tbe  same  through  subsequent  suppuration,  which  should 
be  hmited,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  use  of  antiseptic  dressings.  The  connec- 
tive-tissue sue  can  sometimes  be  removed  at  the  time  of  operation. 

Finally,  bursul  cysts  should  here  he  mentioned,  the  hygromata  of  tbe 
neck,  altliougii  t]iey  do  not  belong  properly  to  new  growths. 

Bnnal  hygromata  of  the  neck  are  usually  small  tumoura  vitb  serous  ctm- 
tents.  They  seldom  exceed  the  size  of  a  nut  and  cause  little  or  no  discom- 
fort The  mucous  bursie  which  niost  frequently  occasion  hygromata  on  tbe 
neck  are  the  following :  1,  the  infrahyoid  or  thyrohyoid  bursa  between  the 
hyoid  bone  and  the  noteh  in  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  i, 
the  suprahyoid  buna  above  the  hyoid  bone  or  upon  its  upper  border;  3,  tbe 
thyroid  bursa  on  the  median  projection  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  In  the 
region  of  the  hyoid  bone  the  suprahyoid  gland  also,  according  to  Zuckep 
lalogous  cystic  growths.  This  small  gland  lies  in  the 
median  line  on  the  hyoid  bone,  or  to  one  side 
upon  the  body  of  the  same,  and  is  probably, 
judging  from  its  structure,  a  detached  portion 
of  the  thyroid  gland. 

The  treatment  of  hygromata  consists  in 
opening  them  and  dissecting  them  out  as  com- 
pletely as  possible. 

Air  Tamonn.— Cysts  containing  air  some- 
times occur  on  tlie  neck,  which  may  originate 
from  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  or  the  lung.  On 
the  larynx,  to  one  side  of  tlie  thyrohyoid  mem- 
brane, an  air  tumour  tbe  size  of  a  nut  resalting 
from  dilatation  of  the  ventricle  of  the  laiynx, 
sometimes  occurs.  It  may  be  unilateral  or  bi- 
lateral, and  is  an  analogue  of  the  air  snca  that 
are  found  in  the  gorilla  and  the  orang-outang. 
Madelung observed  a  median  laryngocele  (Fig, 
lultiiig,  probably,  from  an  incomplete 
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median  fistula  of  the  neck. 

Congenital  or  acquired  tracheal  hernia  o» 
r  the  trachea,  resulting  from  congenital  or  ac- 
md  tracheoceles  have  the  character  of  hernia— 
tliat  is,  they  are  due  to  a  protru.sion  of  the  nmcous  membrane  at  a  weakened 
place  in  tlieir  wall,  owing  to  an  increased  expiratory  pressure. 

So-called  hernia)  of  the  lung  appear  uikju  the  neck,  plainly  in  conse- 
quence of  dilatation  of  the  cmphysenmtous  apices  of  the  lungs,  so  that  ft 
tumour  the  size  of  a  pear  or  an  apple  appears  in  the  supraclavicular  foma 
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(Cockle,  Morel-Lavalle).     For  a  more  detailed  description  of  hemiae  of  the 
lungs,  see  §  115. 

The  subjective  symptoms  caused  by  these  air  tumours  are  usually  slight. 
Their  removal  ought  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  very  difficult,  should  the  necessity 
arise. 

§  97.  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Thyroid  Oland. — Before  taking 
up  the  diseases  of  the  thyroid  gland  we  shall  give  a  short  review  of  its 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  an  epithelial  gland  without  excretory  duct,  consist- 
ing of  two  lateral  lobes  united  by  an  intermediate  portion  or  isthmus.  From 
the  upper  border  of  the  isthmus  there  sometimes  springs  a  middle  lobe  of 
variable  size  which  extends  upward,  the  so-called  pyramid  or  middle  horn. 
The  isthmus  usually  lies  in  front  of  the  second  to  the  fourth  tracheal  car- 
tilage. The  two  lateral  lobes,  or  horns,  extend  upward  on  the  right  and  left, 
adjacent  to  the  large  vessels,  alongside  the  larynx  as  far  as  the  hyoid  bone 
sometimes,  and  posteriorly  as  far  as  the  oesophagus. 

The  so-called  accessory  thyroid  glands  are  of  considerable  practical  sig- 
nificance. They  are  portions  of  gland  tissue  the  size  of  a  pea  or  bean,  which 
have  become  separated  from  the  main  gland  and  are  found  in  the  region 
from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  to  the  hyoid  bone.  From  these  detached  portions 
of  the  thyroid  gland  the  so-called  *'  accessory  goitres  "  arise,  which  develop, 
as  Wolfler  in  particular  has  recently  shown,  toward  the  floor  of  the  mouth  in 
one  direction  and  down  into  the  bronchi  in  the  other.  R  Wolf  and  Bemays 
removed  a  tumour  of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth  which  consisted  of 
thyroid  tissue.  Deeply  seated  carcinomata  of  the  neck  may  also  have  their 
origin  in  these  accessory  thyroid  glands  (Billroth,  Madelung). 

The  thyroid  gland  lies  between  two  layers  of  fascia  which  unite  above 
and  are  attached  to  the  cricoid  cartilage.  If  one  divides  transversely  the 
insertion  of  these  layers  of  fascia  the  thyroid  gland  may  be  easily  separated 
from  the  trachea  in  its  duplicature  of  fascia,  without  haemorrhage  or  injury, 
and  pushed  downward.  This  fact  is  of  much  importance  in  the  performance 
of  tracheotomy.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  gland  is  covered,  besides,  by  the 
stemo-thyroid,  the  sterno-hyoid,  the  omo-hyoid,  and  the  inner  border  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscles. 

The  thyroid  gland  is  very  vascular.  It  receives  on  each  side  a  superior 
thyroid  artery  from  the  external  carotid  and  an  inferior  thyroid  artery 
from  the  thyroid  axis,  and  finally  an  inconstant  arteria  thyreoidea  ima, 
which  is  single  and  arises  sometimes  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  and  some- 
times from  the  innominate.  The  very  dense  network  of  veins  empties  partly 
into  the  internal  jugular  and  partly  into  the  innominate  vein. 

In  performing  operations  on  goitre  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  course  of 
the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  necessary.  Injury  to  this  nerve  causes 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cord  on  that  side.  It  passes  on  the  right  side  ai^ound 
the  subclavian  artery  and  on  the  left  around  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  then 
ascends  on  the  side  of  the  trachea  and  the  CBSophagus,  giving  off  numerous 
branches  to  both  organs.  It  usually  sends  off,  according  to  Drobnik,  three 
or  four  branches,  which  enter,  with  the  ramifications  of  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery,  the  tissue  of  the  thyroid  gland.    These  anastomose  with  the  subdivi- 
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ona  of  the  cardiac  branch  of  the  sympathetic.  Their  phyBiological  agniS- 
uice  is  not  clear.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  most  likely  to  be  injured 
1  connection  with  ligation  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.    The  relation  of 


BecDirent  larynj^l  nerve. 


Dt  of  or  IwJiiiid  the  nuan  trunk. 

this  artery  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  is  by  no  means  constant  (Drobnik. 
Kocher,  Rotter,  Wolfler).  The  nerve  Hea  either  in  front  of  or  behind  the 
trunk  of  the  artery,  or  in  front  of,  between,  or  behind  its  brancbea.  It  is 
most  frequently  found  in  front  of  or  behind  the  two  branches  of  the  artery, 
near  the  point  of  bifurcation  (Fig.  28.<)). 

Tlie  sympathetic  nerve  with  numerous  branches,  and  the  middle  cervical 
g^ngliun,  are  in  relution  with  the  trunk  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  (see 
Fig.  290).  In  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  ligation  of 
this  artery,  Drobnik  advises  ligation  of  the  thyroid  axis.  The  cardiac  branch 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  has  numerous  connections  with  the  recurrent  la- 
ryngeal nerve. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  thyroid  gland 
we  are  especially  indebted  to  the  careful  investigations  of  Wolfler  (Ueber  die 
Entwickelung  und  den  Bau  der  Schilddriise,  etc.,  Berlin,  G.  Reimer,  1880). 
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Unfortunately,  we  have  not  space  here  to  take  up  these  questions  in  detail. 
In  the  fully  developed  gland  a  cortical  and  a  medullary  substance  are  dia- 
tiD^iBhed.  The  gland  usually  diminishes  in  size  in  later  life,  and  the  gland 
veaicles  very  often  degenerate.  The  size  of  the  gland  is  very  variable.  Ita 
average  weight  ia  from  about  thirty  to  seventy  grammes.  It  is  generally 
larger  in  infanta  than  in  adults,  and  it  is  also  larger,  as  a  rule,  in  women 
than  in  men. 

The  most  important  pathological  change  consists  in  an  enlargement  of 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  gland,  which  is  called  goitre  or  struma. 

The  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  still  obscure.  It  probably  stands  in 
some  relation  to  the  spleen,  regulates  the  blood  supply  of  the  head,  especially 
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the  brain,  and  has  important  secretory  properties,  assisting  above  all  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  blood.  Complete  removal  of  the  gland  causes, 
as  Horsley  and  others  also  showed  by  experiments  upon  animals  (monkeys), 
an  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the  body  (myxcpdema).  together  with  anomalies 
in  nutrition,  and  peculiar  cerebral  disturbances,  especially  idiocy  and  cretin- 
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ism  (Kocher).  Myxoedema,  and  particularly  idiocy  and  cretinism,  have  also 
been  observed  in  goitre  as  the  result  of  extensive  parenchymatous  degenera- 
tion. One  important  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  probably  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the  body  or  to  convert  mucigenous  substances 
into  those  that  are  harmless  (see  page  578,  Myxoedema  and  Cachexia  Thyreo- 
priva). 

One  observes,  after  complete  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  man.  a 
peculiar  cachexia  which  has  a  chronic  course — so-called  cachexia  thyreopriva 
(Kocher),  or  myxoedema.  It  usually  results  fatally  in  a  few  years.  Tetany 
is  also  occasionally  observed  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  gland  (see  par- 
ticulars concerning  cachexia  thyreopriva,  myxoedema,  and  tetany,  pages  578. 
579).  Removal  of  the  entire  gland  in  man  is  therefore  altogether  inad- 
missible. 

The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland,  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
exophthalmos,  in  connection  with  exophthalmic  goitre  (Basedow's  disease),  is 
very  striking.  This  aflPection  probably  depends  upon  a  simultaneous  irrita- 
,tion  of  the  accelerator  nerves  of  the  heart,  of  the  sympathetic  fibres  which 
supply  the  unstriped  muscular  fibres  in  the  back  part  of  the  orbit  and  in  the 
lids,  and  of  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vessels  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Base- 
dow's disease  may  be  due  to  an  intoxication  of  the  system  from  morbid 
activity  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Permanent  cure  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
after  the  removal  of  the  part  of  the  gland  that  has  undergone  goitrous  degen- 
eration. According  to  R  Stierlin,  of  twenty-nine  cases  thus  far  reported, 
twenty-two  were  very  much  improved  by  extirpation  of  the  goitre.  Accord- 
ing to  Determayer,  among  thirty  cases  in  which  thyroidectomy  was  pe^ 
formed,  no  result  was  observed  in  three  cases,  while  in  the  other  twenty-six 
improvement  or  recovery  followed.  According  to  Freiberg,  among  thirty- 
one  cases  of  genuine  Basedow's  disease,  sixteen  were  cured  by  thyroidectomy. 
Kronlein  saw  considerable  improvement  result  in  eight  cases  from  thyroid- 
ectomy. Of  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  disease  that  were  cured  or 
improved  by  the  operation  were  the  tachycardia,  the  tremor,  the  psychic  ex- 
citability, the  insomnia,  and  of  course  the  goitre.  The  exophthalmos,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  improved.  Marked  improvement  or  complete  recovery 
has  also  been  secured  by  ligation  of  the  arteries  supplying  the  gland  and  by 
removing  a  portion  of  the  hypertrophic  inferior  turbinated  bone.  At  all 
events,  the  surgical  treatment  of  exophthalmic  goitre  deserves  most  careful 
consideration. 

One  should,  however,  study  each  case  by  itself,  since  it  can  not  be  said 
with  certainty  at  the  present  time  that  thyroidectomy  is  adapted  to  every 
case.  The  operative  treatment  should  serve  merely  to  remedy  the  threaten- 
ing symptoms  due  to  the  presence  of  the  thyroid  tumour,  while  our  principal 
therapeutic  measures  are  dietetic  and  hygienic.  (For  thyroid  feeding  see  page 
576.)  In  determining  the  indications  for  an  operation  in  Basedow's  disease, 
the  possibility  of  a  condition  designated  by  Paltauf  **  status  thymicus'' 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  This  is  characterized  by  persistence  or 
hyperplasia  of  tlie  tliymus  gland,  enlargement  of  the  lymphoid  structures 
(lymph  glands,  tonsils,  lymph  follicles  of  the  intestine  and  tongue,  and  the 
spleen),  by  a  red  medulla  in  the  long,  hollow  bones,  smallness  of  the  arterial 
system,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  and  thinning  of  the  blood.    This  status  thym- 
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icus  causes  a  diminution  in  the  resisting  power  of  the  body,  and  many  cases 
of  sudden  death  may  be  traced  to  it 

§  98.  Diaeates  of  the  Thyroid  Oland. — We  have  already  spoken  briefly 
of  injuries  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  §  88.  Hsemorrhage  and  arrest  of  the 
same  in  accordance  with  general  rales  are  here  of  chief  importance. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland,  acute  thyroiditis — apart 
from  that  which  follows  injuries — occurs  rarely  in  the  healthy  gland. 
Inflammation  of  an  enlarged  gland,  or  strumitis,  is  more  frequent  (see 
page  574).  Idiopathic,  non-traumatic  inflammation  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, metastatic,  resulting  from  infection  by  microbes  which  have 
reached  the  gland  by  means  of  the  circulation  from  some  focus  of  dis- 
eajse.  It  occurs  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  a  complication  of  some 
infectious  disease — e.  g.,  pyjemia,  septicaemia,  erysipelas,  diphtheria, 
acute  articular  rheumatism,  acute  exanthemata,  puerperal  infection, 
typhoid  fever,  or  other  infectious  diseases  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
(dysentery,  cholera),  etc.  In  other  cases  it  is  to  be  explained  as  an  in- 
flammation in  continuity — that  is,  it  results  from  the  spreading  of  a 
lymphangitis  or  lymphadenitis.  We  are  especially  indebted  to  Kocher 
and  Tavel  for  their  investigations  concerning  the  etiology  of  acute 
strumitis.  Kocher  was  the  first  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  affec- 
tion may  arise  from  the  entrance  of  microbes  from  the  digestive  tract. 
Tavel  and  Brunner,  in  fact,  found  the  BaciUua  coli  commu7iis  in  acute 
suppurative  strumitis.  This  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  mi- 
crobes that  are  found  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Temporary  enlargement 
of  the  thyroid  gland  frequently  occurs  during  menstruation  and  in 
lying-in  women.  Acute  inflammation  is  characterized  by  painful  swell- 
ing of  the  gland,  and  it  often  goes  on  to  suppuration  or  the  formation 
of  gangrenous  areas,  with  a  breaking  through  and  burrowing  of  pus  in 
the  surrounding  tissues.  A  fatal  termination  may  follow  from  general 
intoxication,  from  pygemia  or  sepsis,  from  suppurative  mediastinitis, 
from  the  discharge  of  pus  into  the  trachea,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  at  flrst 
antiphlogistic  (ice,  etc.).  In  case  of  suppuration,  one  must  at  the  ear- 
liest moment  make  an  incision  for  the  discharge  of  the  pus  and  treat 
the  wound  antiseptically.  In  case  of  deeply  seated  abscesses  which  are 
not  easily  accessible,  aspiration  of  the  pus  with  subsequent  injection  of 
carbolic  acid  is  to  be  recommended  (Kocher).  Patients  suffering  from 
acute  inflammation  of  the  gland  must  always  be  carefully  watched,  so 
that  tracheotomy  may  be  promptly  performed  in  case  of  danger  from 
suffocation. 

Among  pathological  changes  in  the  thyroid  gland,  its  hypertrophy 
— so-called  goitre  or  struma — is  especially  important. 


1.  391.— Cystio  goitre 


;  leoovdiy  (Koclierf. 
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Ooltre. — Goitre,  which  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  local  bnt  as  a  con- 
Btitutional  affection,  is  due  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  caBes  to 

hypertrophy  of  the 
epithelial  elements 
— in  other  words,  it  is 
an  adenoma.  These 
adenomatoua  or  fol* 
licular  goitres  very 
often  undergo  subiie* 
quent  retrc^;res8ive 
changes,  uaually  in 
the  form  of  a  cystic 
^^  or     colloid    (gelati- 

i       ^fe^*™^^^      I     iBk        L-'A^  nous)   degeneration. 

\       Hi^HBiBHff     L   ^^1         ^^-—1  ^^   other   cases  the 

m      wKKfSKm       rM^m        '^^MmS^         hypertrophy   affects 
*  particularly  the  con- 

nective tissue  or  the 
vessels.  Three  prin- 
cipal forms  of  goitre  may  thus  be  distinguished  :  (1)  adenomatotis  or 
follicular  (epithelial)  goitre,  (2)  fibrous  goitre,  and  (3)  vascular  goitre. 
Between  these  single  varieties  there  are  numerous  transition  forms. 

From  a  cluneal  and  anatomical  standpoint  we  distinguish  further 
benign  and  malignant  goitrei.  The  latter  are  the  carcinoma  and  the 
sarcoma. 

The  size  of  goitres  variea  all  the  way  from  a  circuniscril>ed  or  more 
diffuse,  easily  recognisable  fulness  of  the  neck  to  a  large  tumour,  such 
as  is  represented,  for  example,  in  Fig.  291. 
Goitre  is  B(jmetiniea  congenital. 

We  are  especially  indebted  to  Wolfler  for  his  very  thorough  aocounl— 
fuller  tliiin  !iiiy  that  we  before  possessed — of  the  development  and  structure 
of  goitre,  and  more  recently  to  Hitzig  in  particular. 

Benign  golti'es  are.  according  to  Wolfler,  in  |>art  simple  hj-pertropbiea 
and  in  part  iwlenoTiiata.  The  liyperlropliy  results,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  fr<)ni  .in  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  normal  veMcles. 
just  as  in  norniul  growth.  The  adenoma,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  epithelial 
new  growth  which  is  dpvelo]>ed  from  embryonic,  abnormally  vasculariwd 
glandular  tissue,  and  it  eitlier  remains  such  or  is  transformed  into  tissue  that 
has  a  normal  ap]>eantnce.  These  adenomata  sometimes  reach  a  large  site. 
They  ai-e  apparently  n on- malignant,  but  may  f<)rm  metastases  and  frequently 
recur.  In  addition  Ut  these,  W(i!rter  also  describes  fa-tal  adenomata,  which 
contain  almost  exclusively  small  spherical  and  oval  clusters  of  cells  and  solid 
columns  of  eells.  They  consist  of  unorffanized  embryonic  cell  material 
wliich,  in   the   further  gi'owth  of  tlte  tumours,  iiasseii  through  all   thoM 
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changes  that  are  obtterred  in  the  development  of  the  embryonic  thyroid 

The  pure  hj-pertrophy  described  by  Wolfler  and  the  two  principal  fonua 
of  adenomata  are  generally  clasBed  together,  after  Virchow,  an  struma  hyper- 
plastica  follicularis  seu  parenchymati>sa. 

Simple  hypertrophy  and  adenomata  may  fonn  circumscribed  nodulea  or 
involve  a  lobe  or  the  entire  thyroid  gland.  This  distinction,  briefly  expressed 
as  one  between  diffuse  and  nodular  hyi>ertrophy,  is  of  cunsiderable  impor- 
tatice  from  a  clinical  and  therapeutic  point  of  view,  wliethcr  we  have  to  do 
with  a  pure  hypertrophy  in  Wdlfler's  sense  or  with  adenomata. 

In  rare  cases,  congenital  eulargomenta  of  the  thyroid  gland  in  its  whole 
circumference  have  been  observed  in  infants  (.Fig.  392,  after  Eaufmann). 
B.  C'rede  saw  a  goitre  of  this  sort  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old. 

Very  frequently  a  large  amount  of  colloid  is  formed  in  the  interior  of  the 
vesicles,  giving  rise  to  a  colloid  gtMtre.  The  extent  of  this  colloid  tmnsfor- 
mation  is  very  variable.  In  the  most  marked  cases  enlarged  vesicles  are 
found  which  are  only  separated  from  one  another  by  thin  partitions  of  con- 
nective tisane.  Tliere  are  almost  alwaj's  vesicles  present,  however,  that  are 
still  free  from  colloid  and  solid  clusters 
of  cells  (Woliler's  interlobular  adeno- 
ma). Wolfler  distinguishes  two  forms 
of  colloid  goitre :  (1)  As  the  nioi-e  fre 
qiient  form,  this  interlobular  adenoma 
that  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  {3) 
the  cysto-adenoma.  with  the  forma 
tion  of  large  cystlike  cavities,  whose 
cont«nls  consist  partly  of  colloid  and 
partly  of  an  albuminous  fluid,  with  cells 
that  have  undergone  fatty  degenera 
tion  and  become  desquamated.  C^sto 
adenomata  are  again  divided,  accord- 
ing to  Wolfler,  into  two  foi-ms:  the  interlobular  cysto-adenoma,  which  is 
cliaracterized  by  the  new  formation  of  round  epitlielial  cells  in  the  interlobu- 
lar spaces  between  the  cysts ;  and  the  pa|iillary  c>'sto-adenoma,  which  arises 
in  the  interlobular  tissue  fn>ni  proliferation  of  the  lining  epithelium  of  the 
vesicles  and  fr<ini  new  growth  of  roniiortive  tissue. 

Wolfler's  myxomatous  adenoma  consists  of  a  reticulum  which  is  hyaline 
and  structureless  and  which  ofti^n  undergoes  more  or  less  fibrous  degenera- 
tion, appears  indurated  or  cali-ifled,  and  is  permeated  with  scattered  cluslera 
of  gland  cells  of  different  size. 

Tlie  other  most  important  forms  are  the  vascular  and  tlie  flbrous  goiti«. 

Vascular  goitre  (struma  vasculosn)  is  characterized  by  pr»)liferation  of  the 
vessels,  either  capillaries,  veins,  or  arteries.  Such  a  goitre  has  frequently  tlie 
ajtpeurance  of  a  telangeiectasis  or  cavernous  angeioma.  Cysts  may  arise 
later  from  hemorrhages  arid  subsequent  necrosis. 

Proliferation  of  the  connective  tissue  may  take  place,  likewise  resulting 
from  h;eraorrhages  and  softening  i>f  the  tissue,  and  a  fibrous  goitre  is  thus 
f()mied  (stmn)a  fibrosa').  Hyaline  degeneration  of  this  form  of  struma  not 
infrequently  follows.     Cakification  is  sometimes  observed,  and  in  rare  cases 
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ossification  (Liicke).  Amyloid  degeneration  affects  the  vessels  chiefly,  but  a 
local  amyloid  growth  is  sometimes  found,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  waxy 
nodules  (amyloid  goitre). 

Tlie  above-described  changes  are  combined  in  goitrous  tumours  in  many 
different  ways,  and  the  appearance  of  goitres  on  section  is  therefore  often 
very  varied. 

The  condition  of  the  capsule  is  of  especial  importance,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  operative  treatment  of  goitre.  A  distinction  is  to  be 
made  in  the  first  place  between  the  capsule  of  the  gland  proper  and  the 
fascial  covering  of  the  goitre.  It  is  also  important  to  know  that,  by  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  the  gland  tissue  of  the  cortical  substance, 
numerous  layers  of  connective  tissue  are  formed  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  capsules  of  the  goitre. 

Of  malignant  tumours  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  malignant  adenoma  is 
first  to  be  mentioned,  which  resembles  the  benign  form  in  its  structure,  but 
in  its  growth  and  course  shows  a  decidedly  malignant  character.  It  is  usually 
a  transition  form  between  adenoma  and  carcinoma. 

Carcinomata  appear  in  the  thyroid  gland,  according  to  Wolfler,  in  three 
forms :  (1)  Alveolar  carcinoma  (scirrhus,  medullary  carcinoma),  (2)  epitheh- 
oma  with  cylindrical  cells,  and  (3)  epithelioma  with  pavement  cells.  The 
origin  of  the  last  form  is  explained,  perhaps,  by  supposing  that  in  connection 
with  the  normal  closure  of  the  branchial  arches  portions  of  the  epidermis  are 
included  within  the  gland  at  the  same  time  (branchiogenic  carcinoma  of  the 
thyroid  gland). 

The  sarcoma,  like  the  carcinoma,  is  most  likely  to  develop  when  a  goitre 
already  exists.  The  various  forms  of  sarcoma  have  been  found  in  the  thy- 
roid gland,  especially  round-celled,  spindle-celled,  giant-celled  sarcomata, 
angeiosarcomata  with  striated  muscular  fibres  (Wolfler),  and  alveolar  sarco- 
mata. They  are  mostly  nodular  tumours,  which  usually  involve  only  a  por- 
tion, rarely  the  whole,  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

From  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  metastases  one  can  draw  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  structure  of  the  primary  tumour,  which,  as  we  stated 
above,  may  vary  considerably. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  thyroid  gland  seems,  according  to  Wolfler,  to  occur 
only  secondarily  and  to  be  comparatively  rare.  P.  Bruns  has  given  a  de- 
tailed description  of  tuberculosis  of  the  thyroid  gland,  basing  his  observa- 
tions on  a  tubercular  goitre  that  came  under  his  own  observation.  It  is  roost 
commonly  observed  in  preneral  miliary  tuberculosis  as  miliary  tuberculosis 
of  the  thyroid  gland  (Cohnheim,  E.  Frankel,  Weigert).  The  second  form, 
with  the  formation  of  large  tubercular  nodules  or  caseous  foci  (Virchow,* 
Chiari,  F.  Frankel,  P.  Bruns),  is  much  less  frequent.  It  is  always  a  second- 
ary affection.  Primary  tuberculosis  of  the  thyroid  gland  has  thus  far  been 
described  only  in  one  (doubtful)  case  by  Weigert.  Gummata  of  the  thyroid 
gland — i.  e.,  syphilitic  goitres? — have  been  repeatedly  observed. 

Echinococcus  cysts  of  the  thyroid  gland  are  of  rare  occurrence.  Accord- 
ing to  Zoege-Manteuffel,  eight  cases  are  to  be  found  in  literature.  Of  these 
patients,  three  died  from  perforation  of  the  trachea.  In  most  of  these  cases 
the  correct  diagnosis  could  not  be  made. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  accessory  goitre  is  developed  independently  of 
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the  thyroid  gland  in  detached  portions  of  it  It  is  either  not  connected 
with  the  gland  at  all  or  only  hy  means  of  the  vessels  or  connective  tissue. 
Th^e  accessory  thyroid  glands  sometimes  become  the  seat  of  carcinomata, 
sarcomata,  and  other  tumours,  as  has  already  been  stated  (see  above,  page  556). 

Bat  little  light  has  as  yet  been  tlirown  upon  the  etiology  of  sim- 
ple goitre.  We  only  know  that  the  disease  is  associated  with  certain 
localities.  In  level  districts  it  is  rare.  It  is  especially  common  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  where  there  are  valleys  in  which  inhab- 
itants free  from  goitre  are  the  exception.  The  cause  of  the  affection 
has  been  sought  in  some  special  peculiarity  of  the  soil  or  the  drinking 
water.  The  presence  of  magnesite  in  the  former  or  the  lack  of  iodine 
in  the  latter  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease. 
Goitre  is  endemic,  according  to  Bircher  and  Kocher,  in  a  certain  dis- 
trict of  the  canton  of  Berne,  while  the  regions  where  Jura  lime  is 
found  may  be  designated  in  general  as  free  from  the  disease.  Vege- 
table pollution  of  the  soil  seems,  according  to  Kocher,  particularly  to 
favour  the  development  of  the  disease  by  dianging  the  quality  of  the 
drinking  water.  This  explains  the  fact  that  in  districts  where  goitre  is 
endemic  certain  springs  are  designated  as  "  goitre  springs  "  and  others 
as  "antigoltre  springs."  Certain  families  which  get  their  drinking 
water  from  so-called  antigoitre  springs  are  not  afflicted  with  the  dis- 
ease. Tavel  found  in  non-goitrous  waters  exceptionally  few  micro-or- 
ganisms. If  goitre- producing  water  is  injected  into  rabbits,  swelling 
of  the  thyroid  gland  takes  place. 

The  air  and  social  conditions  have  also  been  held  responsible  for 
the  disease.  It  is  of  interest  that  in  those  districts  especially  where 
goitre  is  endemic,  epidemics  of  the  disease  sometimes  occur — e.  g.,  in 
garrisons  and  boarding  schools — which  develop  in  a  very  acute  form, 
and  may  then  disappear  just  as  quickly. 

An  important  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease  may  be  looked  for 
in  all  those  conditions  which  lead  to  temporary  or  more  permanent 
enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  as  the  result  of  increased  afflux  or 
diminished  efflux  of  blood.  In  this  way  especially  mountain- climb- 
ing, the  carrying  of  heavy  burdens,  frequent  shouting,  pregnancy,  dis- 
eases of  the  heart  and  lungs,  infectious  influences,  etc.,  have  their  effect. 
Exophthalmic  goitre  (see  page  556)  is  also  mainly  the  result  of  congest- 
ive hyperffimia  due  to  a  peculiar  vascular  neurosis,  probably  of  the 
sympathetic.  Struma  in  goitre  districts  is  much  more  frequent  among 
women  than  among  men.  One  often  finds  a  swelling  of  the  thyroid 
gland  in  young  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty. 

Goitre  seems  also  to  be  hereditary,  and  to  be  transmitted  usually  by 
the  mother. 
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The  final  cause  of  goitre  is  probably  .a  miasma,  which  perhaps  pro- 
(luceB  its  effect  by  meaoB  of  micro-organisms  tliat  enter  the  organisni 
chiefly  with  the  water  that  is  drunk  and  produce,  above  all,  hyper- 
ffimic  conditions  in  the  thyroid  gland.  No  ijarticutar  microbe,  how- 
ever, has  as  yet  been  proved  to  be  the  cause  of  the  affection. 

Deaf-mutism  and  idiocy  (cretinism)  also  occur  frequently  in  goitre 
districts.     They  are  observed  either  by  themselves  or  combined  with 
Endemic  cretinism  and  goitre  are  no  doubt  to  be  traced  to 
^  similar  causes  (see  also  page  578).     Goitre  la 

in  general  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  local  but  u 
a  constitutional  disease. 

The  symptoms  and  the  course  of  a  stroma 
depend,  naturally,  upon  its  size,  and  partly 
upon  its  anatomical  structure. 

The  subjective  symptoms  are  caused  chiefly 
by  pressure  upon  the  neighbouring  organs, 
especially  upon  the  vessels,  the  nerves,  tie 
trachea,  and  the  cesophagus. 

Owing  to  pressure  upon  the  vessela,  espe- 
cially upon  the  internal  jugular  vein,  symp- 
toms of  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  head 
result  which,  in  case  of  large  goitres,  may  be- 
come extreme  as  soon  as  the  patient  makes 
any  exertion.  In  general,  however,  the  lai^ 
vessels  escape  pressure  in  part  by  being  dis- 
placed to  one  side. 

Disturbances  of  the  heart's  action  and  the 
innervation  of  the  larynx  may  ensue  from 
pressure  upon  the  pneumogastric  and  recnr- 
rent  laryngeal  nerves,  especially  in  those  cases 
in  which  the  goitre  has  grown  downward  ber 
hind  the  sternum.  Increase  in  the  frequency 
of  the  heart  contraction H  may  result  from  prei«- 
tire  ui»on  both  pneumogaAtrie  nerves.  Pressure  on  tlie  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve  causes,  not  infrequently,  unilateral  or  bilateral  paralysis  of 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  as  is  well 
IvTiown,  supplies  all  the  nmscles  of  the  larynx  with  the  exception  of  the 
crico-thyroid,  which  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal.  Life  i* 
chiefly  endangered  by  piralysis  of  the  dilator  of  the  glottis,  the  poste- 
rior cri CO- arytenoid  muscle.  Unilateral  paralysis  of  this  muscle  causes 
dyp])n<i^a ;  bilateral  {>aralysii>,  immediate  asphyxia  from  closure  of  the 
glottis  (see  also  §  105,  page  tll4t. 
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Other  ftinctioii&l  chsnges  resnUing  from  pressure  upon  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve  are  disturbances  of  speech  (hoarseuese,  aphonia, 
etc.)- 

The  reapiratory  disturbances  ("  goitre  asthma ")  depend  in  part 
upon  this  compression  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  especiaUj 
upon  pressure  on  the  trachea.  The  latter  is  nar- 
rowed by  pressure  and  undergoes  membranous 
softening  {Fig.  293).  The  trachea  is  often  pushed 
to  one  side  and  constricted  by  a  unilateral  goitre, 
sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  is  represented  in 
Fig.  29i.  In  other 
canes  it  is  compressed 
from  two  or  from 
three  sides  or  from 
in  front  against  the 
vertebral  column. 
This  pressure  is  par- 
ticularly dangerous 
in  case  of  a  goitre 
l)ehind  the  sternum, 
which,  being  crowd- 
ed in  between  the 
sternum  and  the 
vertebral  column, 
presses  the  trachea 
and  the  cesophagiis 
against  the  latter. 
Death  then  frequently  ensues  from  acute  asphyxia,  due,  perhaps,  to 
inflammatory  swelling,  or  from  gradually  iucreasing,  chronic  carbonic- 
acid  poisoning.  In  rare  instances  a  goitre  grows  in  behind  the  trachea, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  struma  intrathoracica  retrotracliealis 
observed  by  Kronlein,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  295, 

The  tracheal  rings,  as  was  said  above,  may  disappear,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  from  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  in  consequence  of 
continued  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  so  that,  as  Rose  in  particular  has 
stated,  the  rigid  cartilaginous  tube  may  become  a  more  or  less  mem- 
branous one.  Such  patients  may  die  suddenly  from  asphyxia  when  the 
position  of  the  head  is  changed  in  their  sleep  or  during  chloroform 
anfesthesia.  Asphyxia  is  conditioned  in  these  cases  upon  a  sudden 
stenosis  of  the  softened  trachea.  I  believe  with  Kriinlein  that  death 
from  goitre  is  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  due  to  asphyxia  caused  by 
a  sudden  increase  in  the  pressure  of  the  goitre  against  the  softened 
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tracheal  wall  resulting  in  a  complete  occlusion  of  the  already  narrowed 
lumen  of  the  trachea.  Death  is  usually  preceded  by  acute  attacks  of 
suffocation,  which  occur  especially  during  the  night.  This  increase  in 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  goitre  may  be  caused  by  a  displacement  of 
the  latter,  residting  in  incarceration,  or  by  an  involuntary  forcible  change 
in  the  breathing  mechanism  due  to  an  uncomfortable  position  in  bed,  or 
to  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  trachea  during  sleep,  etc.  This 
forced  breathing  bri^^gs  into  action  the  accessory  muscles  of  respiration 
(stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid),  and  the  greater  the  dyspnoea  the 
stronger  the  contraction  of  these  muscles,  and  hence  the  more  energetic 
the  compression  of  the  trachea  (Kronlein).  This  explains  the  hyper- 
trophy of  these  muscles  in  chronic  dyspnoea  from  goitre.  In  other 
cases  death  from  goitre  results  more  from  disturbed  heart  action  and 
from  interference  witkrespiration  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  pressure 
of  the  tumour  upon  the  pneumogastric  and  recurrent  laryngeal  nervea 
(paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  Wolfler,  Krause,  and  others). 

Dysphagia  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  cesophagus  occurs 
only  exceptionally,  and  is  most  common  in  those  rare  cases  of  retro- 
pharyngeal or  retrotracheal  goitre,  which  may  also  develop  from 
aberrant  lobules  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Cases  of  this  kind  have  been 
observed  by  Czemy,  Kocher,  Wolfler,  and  Kronlein  (Fig.  295).  Dif- 
ficulties in  swallowing  are  most  common  in  malignant  goitres. 

The  further  course  of  the  disease  is  variable.  The  goitre  some- 
times grows  more  and  sometimes  less  rapidly.  It  not  infrequently  re- 
mains stationary,  or  diminishes  in  consequence  of  the  above-described 
forms  of  degeneration.  Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  some 
goitres  develop  very  acutely  and  disappear  just  as  suddenly. 

The  so-called  "  wandering  goitre  "  (Wolfler)  is  of  special  clinical 
interest.  These  goitres  are  movable  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  they 
lie  now  in  their  normal  place — e.  g.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  tracheal 
rings — and  again  are  drawn  down  during  inspiration  behind  the  ster- 
num or  behind  the  right  clavicle  into  the  right  or  left  mediastinum  and 
then  occasion  attacks  of  suffocation  and  disturbances  in  the  circulation 
from  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and  the  large  vessels.  In  such  cases 
there  is  sometimes  also  striking  mobility  of  the  trachea  and  the  larj-nx 
in  a  direction  from  above  downward  (Wolfler).  Wolfler  distinguishes 
this  wandering  goitre  from  the  so-called  goitre  plongeant  which  is  situ- 
ated behind  the  sternum  and  the  clavicle,  and,  as  a  result  of  its  own 
mobility,  is  drawn  deeper  down  during  inspiration  and  appears  again 
during  expiration. 

Acute  inflammation  in  a  goitre  (acute  strumitis)  sometimes  occurs, 
and  is  mainly  metastatic,  being  due  to  infection  by  microbes  which  are 
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carried  to  the  gland  by  way  of  the  cireulation  from  some  focus  or  in 
the  course  of  some  infectious  disease.  There  is  acute  swelling  of  the 
goitre  with  hypenemia  of  the  skin,  or,  it  may  be,  suppuration  and  slough- 
ing. The  interference  witli  respiration  which  acute  strumitis  brings 
about  may  be  of  an  alarming  character,  , 

Injuries  to  goitres  are  especially  to  be  feared  on  account  of  haemor- 
rhage.    Eztebsive  suppuration  may  also  result  from  open  wounds. 

Malignant  tumours,  such  as  mahgnant  adenoma,  careinoma,  and 
sarcoma,  seldom  develop  in  the  normal  thyroid  gland,  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  only  when  it  is  the  seat  of  a  goitre.  Hinterstoisser  made 
a  careful  examination  of  fifty  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  found  that  the  medullary  carcinoma  was  the  most  frequent,  then 
the  adeno-carcinoina,  and  finally  the  scir- 
rhus,  which  was  the  least  frequent.  The 
malignant  tumours  soon  become  adherent 
to  the  adjacent  parts,  increase  rapidly  in 
size,  and  cause  secondary  tumours  in  the 
neighbouring  glands  and  metastases  in  the 
internal  organs  (Fig.  296)  and  in  the 
bones.  The  metastases  in  careinoma  of  the 
thyroid  gland  are  not  carried,  a»  ordinari- 
ly, by  way  of  the  lymph  channels,  but,  as 
in  sarcoma,  mainly  by  means  of  the  blood- 
vessels, which  are  more  frequently  per- 
forated. The  metatttases  in  the  bones 
grow  slowly,  resemble  microscopically  the 
primary  tumours  or  the  normal  tissue  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  often  remain  solitarj', 
and  should  therefore  be  extirpated  in  case, 
for  example,  of  metastatic  adenomata. 
Such  metastases  in  the  bone  may  perform 
the  normal  functions  of  the  absent  thyroid 
gland,  as  in  a  case  observed  by  Eisel8l)erg.  Sudden,  rapid  growth  of  a 
goitre  in  a  person  beyond  middle  life  and  the  appearance  of  adhesions, 
secondary  tumours,  or  metastases,  are  therefore  strong  indications  of 
the  development  of  a  malignant  tumour.  In  consequence  of  adhesions 
and  secondary  tumours  in  the  glands  of  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
difiSculties  in  swallowing  are  also  usually  observed  in  addition  to  the 
respiratory  disturbances.  Tliis  symptom  is,  as  we  have  seen,  less  com- 
mon in  non-malignant  goitres. 

Primary  as  well  as  metastatic  malignant  new  growths  in  an  other- 
wise normal  thyroid  gland  are,  as  has  been  said,  less  frequent.     We 
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liave  already  mentioned  (pages  556  and  562)  that  deeply  seated  malig- 
nant tumours  of  the  neck,  careinomata  particularly,, may  originate  in 
accessory  thyroid  glands.  In  the  metastases  of  malignant  goitroiu 
tumours  the  structure  of  the  normal  thyroid  gland  is  occasionally  in 
part  reproduced  (J.  Kramer). 

§  99.  The  Treatment  of  Ooitre  depends  in  part  upon  its  character, 
and  one  should  therefore  in  each  case  inform  himself  carefully  as  to  the 
probable  structure  of  the  tumour. 

The  treatment  of  simple  goitre  is  partly  medical,  but  the  most  ef- 
fectual is  the  operative. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  goitre,  especially  the  parenchymatous  (follicular) 
form,  the  administration  of  iodine  internally  is  sometimes  beneficial  if  con- 
tinued for  weeks  or  months.  It  is  best  to  give  one  or  two  drops  of  pure  tin^ 
ture  of  iodine  in  water  daily.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  by  no  means  so 
sure.  I  have  never  seen  favourable  results  from  the  external  application  of 
tincture  of  iodine.  Temporary  diminution  may  also  be  secured  by  the  appli- 
cation of  cold  by  means  of  an  ice  coil. 

The  administration  of  fresh  raw  thyroid  glands  of  sheep  or  calves  (one  or 
two  a  week  or  two  to  five  grammes  a  day  aseptically  prepared,  chopped  fine, 
and  spread  on  bread  with  salt  and  pepper)  or  the  administration  of  Uiyroid- 
gland  tablets  are  far  preferable  to  the  iodine  preparations  taken  internally. 
By  these  means  goitres  may  be  diminished  in  size  very  materially,  and  even 
made  to  disappear  altogether  (Bruns,  Reinhold,  author). 

In  parenchymatous  goitre  injections  of  from  a  half  to  one  gramme  of  tinc- 
ture of  iodine  (Liicke)  or  absolute  alcohol  (Schwalbe)  have  been  frequently 
reconmiended.  I  formerly  preferred  to  use  a  mixture  of  tincture  of  iodine 
and  absolute  alcohol  in  equal  parts.  Mosetig-Moorhof  speaks  higlily  of  the 
effect  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  iodoform,  five  parts  ether,  and  nine  parts  olive 
oil,  or  iodoform  one  gramme  to  ether  and  olive  oil  each  seven  grammes.  In- 
jections of  from  one  to  four  grammes  of  the  solution  are  made  at  intervals  of 
from  tliree  to  eight  days. 

These  injections  must  be  made  under  aseptic  precautions,  in  order  that  sup- 
puration may  be  avoided,  and  the  patient  should  lie  down  at  the  time,  as 
fainting  atUicks  frequently  occur.  After  disinfecting  the  field  of  operation 
with  ether  and  l-to-1,000  bichloride,  the  aseptic  needle  of  an  empty  sterilized 
hypodermic  s^-ringe  is  introduced  perpendicularly  into  the  goitre.  The  ves- 
sels that  are  visible  from  the  outside  are  avoided  of  course,  as  well  as  the 
places  where  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  and  the  vessels  of  the  thjrroid  gland 
are  located.  One  convinces  himself  whether  or  not  the  needle  has  entered  a 
blood-vessel  by  drawing  the  piston  of  tlie  syringe.  If  blood  is  aspirated,  an- 
other place  must  be  chosen.  If  cystic  fluid  is  drawn,  one  removes  as  much  of 
it  as  possible  and  then  injects  half  a  syringe  of  pure  tincture  of  iodine  or  a 
syringeful  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  absolute  alcohol  in  equal  parts.  The 
injections  are  continued  for  a  long  time  at  inter\'als  of  several  days,  a  new 
place  for  making  the  puncrture  being  selected  each  time.  In  cases  of  sub- 
sternal goitre  one  can  sonietinies  facilitate  the  injections  by  making  the  pa- 
tient cough.     After  the  injection  the  puncture  opening  is  closed  with  iodo- 
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form  collodion  if  necessary.  If  there  is  much  reaction,  ice  is  applied  and  the 
patient  is  kept  in  bed.  The  injections  may  result  in  diminution  in  the  size 
of  the  goitre  or  in  complete  recovery.  Success  sometimes  results  from  the 
treatment  very  quickly,  and  sometimes  only  after  a  longer  period. 

Injections  are  usually  without  effect  in  all  cases  of  colloid  and  fibrous 
goitre.  They  are  especially  adapted  to  the  parenchymatous  or  follicular  form 
of  the  disease.  These  injections,  which  are  not  so  free  from  danger  as  many 
believe,  are  now  less  generally  used  than  was  at  one  time  the  case.  Such  ex- 
cellent results  are  now  secured  by  operation  that  Wolfler  is  quite  right  in  say- 
ing that  surgeons  of  the  present  time  have  more  confidence  in  using  their 
knife  and  their  fingers  than  in  working  in  the  dark  with  the  point  of  a  hypo- 
dermic needle. 

Evacuation  of  the  cysts  by  puncture,  followed  by  the  injection  of  iodine 
to  bring  about  obliteration  of  the  same,  is  much  less  frequently  resorted  to 
than  formerly.  Superficial  cysts  with  smooth,  thin  walls  are  especially  suited 
for  this  treatment  The  pimcture  is  made  with  a  stout  hollow  needle  and  the 
contents,  a  viscous  fluid  usually,  are  then  aspirated  by  means  of  an  aspirator 
or  a  small  syringe.  This  slight  operation  also  must  be  performed  under  anti- 
septic precautions  and  with  great  care  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  air.  Other- 
wise the  technique  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  parenchymatous  in- 
jections that  have  just  been  described. 

Larger  cysts  which  are  not  too  deeply  situated  may  be  opened  under  local 
anesthesia  (cocaine)  or  in  narcosis,  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  allowed 
to  heal  by  granulation. 

The  surest  method  is,  of  course,  extirpation  of  the  goitre  or  thyroid- 
ectomy. 

The  technique  of  thyroidectomy  has  of  late  been  greatly  improved, 
thanks  to  the  labours  of  Kocher,  Soein,  Roux,  Wolfler,  and  others. 
Kocher  had  but  six  fatal  results  from  liis  last  two  hundred  and  fifty 
eases.  Roux  (Lausanne)  lost  but  two  patients  out  of  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  who  were  operated  upon  for  goitre.  The  mortality,  which 
formerly  reached  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  has  now  been  reduced  to 
from  one  and  three  tenths  to  two  per  cent — a  brilliant  triumph,  surely, 
of  our  surgical  technique. 

Sudden  death  following  operation  for  goitre  may  be  caused,  aside 
from  accessory  injuries  and  different  complications,  by  the  so-called 
status  thymicuB  (PaltaufF)  which  is  described  on  page  566. 

Sick,  Horsley,  Socin,  Juillard,  and  particularly  Reverdin  and  Kocher, 
were  the  first  to  discover  that  after  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland 
a  peculiar  cachexia  appears  which  Reverdin  first  designated  as  operative 
myxcedema,  Kocher  as  cachexia  strumipriva  or  cachexia  thyreopriva. 
This  cachexia  is  caused  by  loss  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  may  terminate 
fatally.  Horsley  observed  essentially  the  same  disturbances  in  the 
monkey  after  extirpation  of  the  gland.  Tetany,  which  is  noticed 
especially  in  animals  (cats)  after  complete  removal  of  the  gland,  is 
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or  catvM.  we  to  be  rwommeuded.     In  my  experience  ilie  adiniiiistru[u>u  of 
bUBli  raw  thyraula  in  tlie  iiioHt  i>ffectutil.    They  should  he  fn>ed  from  fnt  aiid 
ipsaln  with  sterile  instriinienbt,  cli(>))ped  Rne.  spread  on  broad,  and  Miteu 
wtUi  aJt     IS  it  is  impossible  Ui  get,  fresh  thyroids,  one  may  nw  thyroid  lab- 
which  are  usually  kept  by  di-uggists.  and  inject  at  the  name  time  the  alco- 
holic or  glycerin  extruct  of  the  thyroid  gland.    The  patienla  who  are  treated 
tluB  way  must  be  ciirefully  watt'liinl,  as  symptoms  of  intoxication  §ome- 
tot  rwult  (symptoms  of  exoplitliahnic  gottre.  syncope,  increased  pulse  rate, 
•te.).     Oue  must  be  particularly  L-uutiiiUH  in  the  case  of  persons  with  heart 
last  resort,  one  may  graft  thyroid-gland  tissue  into  the  ab- 
Annitml  wall,  as  has  been  done  by  Lannelongue,  Merkcln.  Walther.  and 
ath«r«.    Eiwlsberg  recommends  the  iusertiou  of  perfectly  fresh  human  gland 
ttiBtie  between  the  fascia  and  peritona-um  in  such  a  way  tliut  a  portion  of  the 
fland  project*  into  the  peritoneal  cai,-ity. 

Trtanf  following  complete  extirpation  of  the  tliyroid  gland  is  caused  by 
«  peculiar  irritable  condition  in  tlie  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  siibslanco  of 
ihe  iipinal  cord.  It  is  clmracteriied  by  attacks  of  tonic  contraction  of  Mpecial 
griHipa  of  muscles,  particularly  on  the  extremities.  The  attacks  last  some 
miuutes  or  liours.  or  even  for  a  day  or  two.  and  occur  at  variable  intorvala. 
The  spasms  sometimes  affect  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  of  the  face,  liko- 
wiae  those  of  the  shoulder  and  llie  trunk,  the  diaphragnk.  etc.,  so  that  severe 
attacks  of  dyspnoea  occur  (also  from  siMuitn  of  the  glottis).  The  spasms  may 
lie  prraliiced  by  conipreasing  the  vessels  ui-  nerves  of  the  arm  for  a  minutfl 
or  two  iTroussefiu's  phenomenon) ;  also  by  compression,  according  to  others 
of  the  dorsal  vertrbne  or  tlie  cen'ical  sympathetic.  The  irrilability  of  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  is  also  characteristic.  A  light  stroke  with  the 
Huger  from  the  temple  to  the  lower  jaw  causes  a  lively  contraction  of  all 
th«  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.  The  electric  excitability  of  the 
nerve  is  increased.  In  case  even  of  a  small  gottre,  tetanus  from  anodal  and 
cathodal  opening  occurs,  which  lias  otherwise  nevi*r  yet  l>een  observed  in 
in&n  (Erb.  Cliwoslerl,  The  cause  of  these  eon^-ulaive  attacks  from  gottre 
extirpation  (they  occur,  as  is  known,  from  various  causeei  was  formerly 
sought  in  the  irritation  of  peripheral  syinpolhetic  nerves — e.  g..  resulting 
from  ligation  of  a  great  many  vessels  iWeiss)  or  from  division  of  the  nu- 
merous nerves  of  the  tliyroid  gland.  Awonliiig  to  Schitf.  Wagner,  Hors- 
ley.  Kisclsberg.  Scliwori,  and  others,  this  tetany  is  not  observed  aft«r  partial 
extirpi'tioii  of  the  gland— never,  for  e.tample,  after  extirpation  of  one  half, 
but  only  after  its  complete  removal.  According  to  Eiselsberg's  experiment 
upon  cuts,  the  extirpation  of  four  fiftlis  of  the  gland  likewise  occasions 
trtnny  in  cverj-  case,  but  it  does  not  always  cause  death,  while  tetany  fol- 
lowing lyiniplete  extinction  of  the  gland  is  always  fatal.  Eiselsberg,  in  four 
mam,  sui'i-Pt'ded  in  grafting  the  tliyroid  gland  into  the  abdominal  wall  in 
rats,  tlien  extirpated  this  gland  which  was  performing  its  function,  and  all  the 
atiinialH  died  of  typical  tetany.  The  causal  connection  between  tetany  and 
the  siiH|>enBion  of  the  function  of  the  thj-roid  gland  is  accordingly  established. 
According  to  Hontley,  Wagner,  ami  Eiselsberg,  the  fujictiou  of  the  thyroid 
IfEand  prolwibly  connist*  in  changing  mucinoid  substances  into  such  as  ore 
linn.  After  complete  extiriMition  of  the  gland,  mucin  accumulalea  in 
(myxcedenia).  and  death    ensues  from    mucin  [loinoning,  with 
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The  filial  cause  of  goitre  ib  prolMihly  n  miufimn,  which  perhaps  firm 
duces  its  effect  by  means  of  micro-orguniBma  tiiat  enter  thi-  organise 
rhiefly  with  t!ie  water  that  is  drunk  and  priwiiiw,  aljove  all.  hy)K.— 
smic  conditions  in  the  thyroid  gland.  No  jtarticiilar  mierolfe,  liou 
ever,  lias  as  yet  Ijeen  proved  to  be  the  fause  of  thu  affBctioti. 

Deef-mutism  and  idiocy  {cretinism)  also  oncur  freijut'iitiy  la  goit^ 
districts.  They  are  observed  either  by  themselves  or  eombtnud  < 
goitre.  Endemic  cretinism  und  gottre  are  no  donbt  to  tte  tcaced 
similar  causes  (see  aleo  page  57M).  Gtrftn 
in  general  to  l»e  regarded  not  ofi  a  Inad  Imt 
a  constitutional  diacii^c. 

The  symptoms  and  the  course  of  h  e 
depend,  naturally,  upon  its  uze,  atid  | 
apon  its  anatomical  stniotiire. 

The  subjective  eymptouia  are  caused  c 
by  pressure   upon  the   neighI»ouritig   ■ 
esiJecially  upon  the   veasela,   tlie    neniM,  t 
truchea,  and  the  cesophagus. 

Owing  to  pressure  upon  the  vesei^lo,  cq^  *? 
cially  upon  the  internal  jugular  vein,  sym  ^^ 
toms  of  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  th«  ht^&^' 
result  which,  in  case  of  large  giittrc^  nuiy  1"—*" 
come  oxtremo  as  soon  as  the  juitient  inak  <^ 
any  exertion.  In  general,  however,  the  Inri 
vessels  eBcji|)e  pressure  in  part  by  being  d 
placed  to  one  side. 

Btsturhances  of  the  heart's  action  and  tK^^^ 
innervation   of   the   laryn-t   may  cnsuo 
«i.miiou»  wifteoinit    pressure  upon  the  pneuiuogastric  and  i 
^^c  f^JtirJ.pi»rt".^1    rent  laryngeal  nerves,  especially  in  tlio 
r^iIK:''S«'^^Tdi-    '"  ^^''^l^  ^''«  K'"*'*  '"«  Srown  downwani  h 
uted    huiow   ihe   *ten.»ii    hUid  tlie  Sternum.     Increase  in  the  freoueii 

il>eii]nie).  t    i       \  ■  ■     , 

of  the  heart  <:ontnw^tions  may  result  froiu  p 
nre  upon  Iwth  pneumogaMtric  nerves.  Pressure  on  the  recurrent  Urr'n- 
geal  nerve  causes,  nol  iiifrefjuently,  unilateral  or  bilateral  parnlysM  of 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  rocurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  as  l#  « 
known,  supplies  all  the  nmscles  of  the  larynx  with  the  exception  of  ih* 
criw-lhyroid,  which  is  supplied  by  the  eut>erii>r  hkrjiig&t\.  life  ' 
chiefly  eiidftngcre<l  by  paralysis  of  tlie  dilator  of  llie  glottis,  tho  pone- 
rior  crico-arytcnoid  muscle.  Unilat^-nil  paralysis  of  this  muacle  c 
dyspno-a;  bilateral  paralysis,  immediate  nspbyxia  from  closomoftb 
glottis  fwee  also  g  U)5.  page  HU). 
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Other  fnactional  changeii  resulting  from  pressure  upon  the  reenr- 
t  laryngeal  nerve  are  rlUtiirt>tiii<!eH  of  speech  (hoarsenees,  aphonia, 

The  respiratory   disturWnt^es   i^" goitre   a«tiiiua"t  depend   in    part 

m  this  (^jmpr&»ion  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  eepecially 

pressure  on  the  trachea.     The  latter  is  nar- 

I  by  pressure  and  undergoes  membranous 

teniug  ( Fig.  293).    The  trachea  is  often  pusheil 

DOte  Hde  and  constricted  by  &  unilateral  goitre, 

hetimes  to  such  a  degree  as  is  represented  in 

f.  SHU.    In  other 

'ti^  compressed 

two   or   from 

sides  or  from 

front  agmnet  the 

lebral       column. 

pressure  is  par- 

iIrtIt    dangerous 

•mso   of  a  goitre 

lind  the  sternum, 

gch,  being  crowd- 

*~    between    the 

mom     and     tlie 

irtebral       column, 

esces   the    tracliea 

d    the   cesophagns 

ainst    tlie     hitler. 

oath  then  frequently  ensues  from  acute  asphyxia,  due,  perhaps,  to 

ftarumatitry  swelling,  or  from  gradually  increasing,  chmnic  carbonic- 

I  poisoning.     In  rare  instances  a  goitre  grows  in  behind  the  trachea, 

for  example,  in  the  case  of  struma  intrathoracica  retrotrachealis 

■ved  by  Kriinlein,  which  is  represented  in  Fig.  295. 
The  tnicheal  rings,  as  was  said  aliove,  may  disappear,  to  a  greater 
teas  degree,  from  atrophy  and  fatty  degeneration  in  consequence  of 
tinued  pressure  ujHin  the  trachea,  so  that,  as  Rose  in  ]>arti(rular  has 
ltd,  thii  rigid  cartilaginous  tul>e  may  InM-ome  a  more  or  less  mem- 
oue.  Such  patients  may  die  suddenly  from  asphyxia  when  the 
itiou  of  the  head  is  changed  iu  their  sleep  or  during  chloroform 
■tbena.  Asphyxia  is  conditioned  in  these  cases  upon  a  sudden 
iosia  of  the  softened  trachea.  1  believe  with  Kriinlein  that  death 
goitre  is  in  the  great  mtijVirity  of  cases  due  to  asphyxia  caused  by 
iddeii  inercase  in  the  pressure  of  the  goitre  agaiast  the  softened 
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tnu-'heal  wall  resulting  in  ti  coiiiplet«  w^clnBion  of  the  already  namnrad 
lumen  of  the  tnichea.     Death  ie  usually  preoe<le<l  by  acute  «tt«ek«  iif 
euffocatiim,  which  occur  eei)ecially  (iuriiip  thtr  night.     This  increase  in 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  goitre  may  l«  caused  by  ft  liiBplarcinent  i»t   ' 
the  latter,  resulting  in  incarceration,  or  by  an  invulmitarj'  fort-iblo  chai^*  ' 
in  the  breathing  mechanism  due  to  an  uncomfortable  {Hieitiun  in  bed.  *Jf 
to  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  tmcheft  during  sleep,  et*-.     TliJ* 
forced  breathing  briags  into  action  the  accessory  nmsclm  of  roBpirali<  *^ 
(storao-hyoid  and   etemo-thyroid),  and   the  greater  the  dyspnipa  fl  "^ 
stronger  the  contraction  of  these  njuBcles,  and  hem-e  the  more  encrgtrcr  "*' 
the  compression  of  the  trachea  (KrOnlein).     This  explains  the  Iivjk-  *■ 
trophy  of  these  raueclee  in  chronic  dyspnotw  from  goitre.     In  otli^e^ 
cases  death  from  goitre  results  more  from  disturbed  heart  action  ai^  '' 
from  interference  with. respiration  due  to  other  causes,  such  as  presen*'^ 
of  the  tumour  upon  the  pneiimogastric  and  recurrent  laryngwil  iicr\« 
(paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  Wolfler,  Krauee,  and  others). 

Dysphagia  in  consequence  of  compression  of  the  ceAuphagus  oefoi 
only  exceptionally,  and  i^  most  common  in  those  rare  casea  of  r 
pliaryngeal   or   retrotracheal   goitre,   which    may   also   develop  : 
aberrant  lobules  of  the  thyroid  gland.     Cases  of  this  kind  have  1 
observed  by  Czemy,  Kocher,  Wolfler,  and  Kriinlein  (Fig.  295). 
ficulties  in  i^wallondng  are  most  common  in  malignant  goitroe. 

The  further  course  of  the  diaease  is  variable.     The  g««tre  i 
times  grows  more  and  soinetinies  less  rapidlj.     It  not  iiifroqitently  r 
mains  stationary,  or  diminishes  in  consequence  of  the  aljovo^l 
forms  of  degeneration,     Fijjally,  it  is  important  to  note  lltat  i 
goitres  develop  verj'  acutely  and  disappear  just  as  suddenly. 

The  80-cAlled  "  wandering  goitre  "  (Wolfler)  is  of  specinl  rlini<« 
interest.     These  goitres  are  movable  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  the^j 
lie  now  in  their  normal  place — e.  g.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  tracht 
rings — and  again  are  drawn  down  during  inspiration  beltind  the  i 
onm  or  behind  the  right  clavicle  into  the  right  or  left  mcdtastiDiiin  an—  "^ 
then  occasion  attacks  of  suffocation  and  disturliances  in  the  (nrpabUM^^*" 
from  pressure  ujKin  the  trachea  and  ttie  large  vessels.     In  emdi  ihihbm" 
there  is  sometimes  also  striking  mobility  i>f  the  trachea  and  the  tainu*' 
in  a  direction  from  above  downward  (Wolfler).     Wolfler  distJnfcnUie*' 
this  wandering  goitre  from  the  so-called  ij"Un'  jihingfunt  whii:li  is  «tB- 
ated  Itchind  the  sternum  and  the  clavicle,  and,  as  a  result  of  its  own 
mobility,  is  drawn  deeper  down  during  inspiration  and  appean  a^un 
during  expiration. 

Acute  inflammation  in  a  goitre  (acute  stnimitis)  sometimes  ocvtin, 
and  is  mainly  mettistatic,  being  due  to  infection  by  microbea  which  * 
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me  gland  by  way  of  the  circulation  frani  some  foeiis  or  in 
Use  of  (ionie  infectious  diseaBe.  Tbere  is  acute  swelling  of  the 
Pitli  liTpenemia  of  the  skin,  or,  it  may  be,  euppuratiou  uud  slou^h- 
the  interference  with  respiration  which  ocote  etrumitis  brings 
Day  1>e  of  an  alarming  character.  i 

Bries  to  goitres  are  esjwcially  to  l)e  feared  on  acconnt  of  hannnr- 

Extensive  suppuration  may  also  result  from  open  wounds, 
liguaut  tumourH,  such  as  malignant  adenoma,  carcinoma,  and 
B,  eeldom  develop  in  the  normal  thyroid  gland,  but,  with  few 
ions,  only  when  it  is  the  seat  of  a  goitre.  Hinterstoisser  made 
d1  examination  of  fifty  eai^s  of  carcinoma  of  the  thyroid  gland 
tnd  that  the  mednllary  carcinoma  was  the  most  freijueiit,  then 
sno-carcinoma,  and  finally  the  »c'ir- 
rfaich  wai!  the  letist  frequent.  The 
tnt  tnmoars  eoon  become  adherent 
ftdja(.-«nt  parts,  increase  rapidly  in 
td  cause  secondary  tumours  in  the 
During  glandn  and  metastases  in  the 
il  organs  (Fig.  296)  and  in  the 
The  metastases  in  carcinoma  of  the 
I  gland  are  not  carried,  as  ordinari- 
my  of  the  l\inph  ehaniiek,  hut,  a^ 
Oma,  mainly  by  means  of  the  hiood- 
i  which  are  more  frequently  per- 
L  The  meta^tasee  in  the  l>ones 
lowly,  resemble  microscopically  the 
J  tamoure  or  the  normal  tissno  of 
'roid  gland,  often  remain  solitarj-, 
mid  therefore  1»  extirpated  in  case, 
tmple,  of  metastatic  adenomata, 
leta^tasee  in  the  bone  may  perform 
mal  functions  of  the  alisent  thyroid 
■8  in  a  case  observed  by  Eiselslwrg.  Sudden,  rapid  growth  of  a 
n  a  person  beyond  miildle  life  and  the  appearance  of  adhesions, 
iry  tnmontB,  or  meta-itasee,  are  therefore  strong  indications  of 
felopment  of  a  malignant  tumour.  In  conseciaenee  of  adhesions 
oadary  tumoui*  in  the  glands  of  the  immediate  neighlxurhood, 
ties  in  swallowing  are  also  usually  observed  in  addition  to  the 
lory  disturlwiires.  This  symptom  is,  as  wo  liave  seen,  less  com- 
n on -malignant  goitres. 

Diary  as  well  as  metastatic  malignant  new  growths  in  an  other- 
moal  thyroid  gland  are,  as  has  been  said,  less  frequent.     "Wc 
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}i;ive  already  mentioned  (pages  Sftfi  and  5ii2)  Uiat  deeply  H!at«d  wulif- 
nant  tutnonra  of  the  neck,  rarcinoinata  particularly,  may  oripnate  in  1 
at-cessorj-   thyroid   glands.     In    the  meta^taiice  of  nialignant  goitnW  ] 
tiimoiini  tlie  structure  of  the  normal  thyroid  |;liui<l  i»  occasionally  ^ 
jiart  reprmluced  (J.  Knuner). 

§  99.  The  Treatment  of  Ooltre  dej>end»  in  part  upon  it«  elwnrt:«i. 
and  one  should  therefore  in  each  case  inform  himself  carefully  a«  to  *^ 
probable  structure  of  the  tumour. 

Tiie  treatment  of  simple  goitre  is  partly  uiedival,  but  tJie  moet  ^• 
fectual  is  the  operative. 

In  the  earliest  stages  of  goitre,  especially  Uie  porctirhynrntaas  (folliml-^"" 
form,  the  administration  uf  iodine  internally  is  sotnotinirs  beucllcial  if  ccrs"' 
tinued  for  weeks  or  niouths.  It  is  best  to  give  one  or  two  drops  of  pore  ti^ca^ 
ture  of  iodine  in  water  daily.  The  iodide  of  putttosiiun  is  by  uo  maun  " 
sure.  I  have  never  seen  favourable  results  from  the  eslenial  a[ip[i<'atMMi  "* 
tincture  of  iodine.  Temporary  diminutioo  may  also  be  secured  by  thv  ap|^»** 
cation  of  t'old  by  means  of  an  ice  coil. 

Tlie  administration  of  fresh  raw  thyroid  gbinds  of  sheegi  or  calves  (one    ■^*' 
two  a  week  or  two  to  five  grammes  a  day  oseptioally  iirepuret],  cbopped  ( 
and  spread  un  bread  with  salt  and  pepper)  or  tlio  aduiiniMratiun  of  tliyn-^^ 
gland  tablets  are  far  pn.'ferable  to  the  iodine  preparations  taken  iiitemalE  Z 
By  these  means  goitres  may  be  diminished  in  siiie  very  malerialty,  and  e 
nuide  to  dittappear  altogether  (Bruns,  Heinhold.  author). 

In  parenchymatous  goitre  injectionsof  from  a  half  toon»granim«of  tin 
ture  of  iodine  (Liicke)  or  absolute  alcohol  (Schwalbe)  liave  been  fmqumtl 
recommended.  1  formerly  preferred  to  use  a  mixture  of  tincture  >>f  iudu: 
and  absolute  alcohol  in  equal  parts.  Mosetig^Uoorhof  speaks  highly  of  il^^V* 
effect  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  iodoform,  five  parts  ether,  and  nine  partaoli'^^'  " 
oil,  or  iodoform  one  gramme  to  ether  and  olive  oil  each  seven  grammen.  1k^-  ^^ 
jectioiiH  of  from  one  to  four  grammes  of  the  solution  are  made  at  iuterrals  ^  " 
from  three  to  eight  days. 

These  injections  must  be  made  under  aseptic  prtw^utions.  in  order  that  suci  -*?" 
puration  maybe  avoided,  and  tlie  patient  should  lie  down  at  the  time,  ^v^** 
fainting  attacks  frequently  occur.     After  disinfecting  tlie  field  of  o]>prali>^^^* 
with  ether  and  l-lo- 1,000  bichloride,  the  aseptic  needle  of  an  empty  stvritia" — ^ 
hypotlerinic  syringe  is  introduced  perpendicularly  into  tlie  goitm.     The  vr^^* 
sels  tliat  are  visible  from  the  outside  are  avoided  of  course.  a»  wvll  w  tt^^* 
places  where  tho  largo  vessels  of  the  neck  and  the  vessels  of  the  tlij-mtd  glwi  -^ 
are  locatcfl.     One  convince*  himself  whether  or  not  the  needle  has  rntmd  .*■ 
blood'Veissel  by  drawing  the  piston  of  the  syringe.     If  blood  is  asinralnl.  aix' 
other  place  nmst  be  chosen.     If  cystic  fluid  is  drawn,  one  removes  as  much  trf 
it  as  possible  and  then  injects  half  a  syrin)^  of  p»rr\  tincture  of  kidiiK  or  a 
^ringefui  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  absolute  alcohol  in  equal  |Mrts.    Th» 
injections  arc  continued  for  a  long  lime  at  intervals  of  several  days,  a  iiip» 
place  for  making  the  puncture  being  si']e<^tc<l  I'acli  tim«.     In  ram  of  n^ 
sti>rnal  goitre  one  can  sorn<'times  facilitate  the  iiijectinna  by  making  U»  p* 
tient  cough.    After  the  injection  the  puncture  opening  is  eloaad  with  iodo- 
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Mou  if  necesMory.    If  there  is  muuh  reaction,  ice  is  applied  aud  llie 

Bkept  ill  bed.     TLe  injections  may  result  iu  diminution  in  tlie  size 

n  complete  recovery.    Success  sonietintes  resultt)  from  tlie 

Btmmt  very  quickly,  and  sometimes  only  after  a  longer  period. 

Injections  are  usually  without  effect  in  all  cases  of  colloid  aud  fibrous 

They  are  especially  adapted  to  the  parenchymatous  or  follicular  form 

f  Itip  disease.    These  injections,  which  are  not  so  free  from  dangei-  as  many 

iw  less  ^iieraJly  used  than  was  at  one  time  Uie  case.    Such  ex- 

rileiil  results  are  now  secured  by  operation  that  Wdlfler  is  quite  right  in  say- 

g  tbnt  surgeons  of  the  present  time  have  more  contideiice  in  using  their 

nifv  Mud  their  Sugers  than  in  working  in  tlie  dark  with  the  point  of  a  liypo- 

c  needle. 

Evacuation  of  the  cysts  by  puncture,  followed  by  the  injection  of  iodine 
a  bring  about  obliteration  of  the  same,  is  much  less  frequently  resorted  to 
a  formerly.  Superficial  cysts  with  smooth,  thin  walls  are  especially  suited 
r  this  treatment  The  puncture  is  made  with  a  stout  hollow  needle  and  the 
tnteitls.  a  viscous  fluid  usually,  are  then  aspirated  by  means  of  an  aspirator 
r  a  small  syringe.  This  slight  operation  also  must  be  performed  under  anti- 
H»lic  prerautions  and  with  great  care  to  avoid  tlie  entrance  of  air.  Other- 
e  llie  technique  is  easentially  tlie  same  as  that  of  the  parenchymatous  in- 
jections that  have  just  been  described. 

Lai^«r  cysts  which  are  not  too  deeply  situated  may  be  opened  under  local 
anaesthesia  (cocaine)  or  iu  narcosis,  packed  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  allowed 
to  heal  by  granulation. 

Tlie  surest  method  is,  of  coiirso,  extirpation  of  the  goitre  orthjToid- 
edomy. 

TLe  leelini<iDe  of  thyroidectomy  lias  of  late  been  greatly  improved, 
Luks  tti  tlie  biliours  of  Kocher,  Socin,  Roux,  Wotficr,  and  others. 
Koclier  had  but  eix  fatal  results  from  hie  last  two  Inmdred  and  fifty 
Roux  (Latiaanne)  lost  but  two  patients  ont  of  one  hundred  and 
Itirteen  who  were  operated  upon  for  goitre.  The  mortality,  whicli 
formerly  reached  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  lias  now  been  reduced  to 
fniin  one  and  three  tentiis  ta  two  per  cent — a  brilliant  triumph,  surely, 
of  our  surgical  technique. 

Sudden  death  following  operation  for  goitre  may  be  caused,  aside 
from  acoessorj-  injuries  and  itiffercnt  complications,  by  the  so-called 
etatDA  thymictiB  ("Paltauffl  wliidi  is  described  on  page  5(16. 

Sicli.  Horsley,  Socin,  Jnillsrd,  and  particularly  Revenlin  and  Kocher, 

rtrfi  the  firsl  to  discover  that  after  total  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland 

i  peculiar  cachexia  appears  which  Ilevenlin  first  designated  as  operative 

IDTXtBdema,  Kocher  as  cachexia  stramipriva  or  cachexia  thyreopriva. 

s  cachexia  is  caused  hy  loss  of  the  tliyroid  gland  and  may  terminate 

ally.     Horeley  observed  essentially  the  same  disturbances  in   the 

'  aft«r  extiri>ation   of   the  gland.     Tetany,  which  is   noticed 

"  '  in  animals  (eats)  after  complete  removal  of   the  gland,  ifl 
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closely  related  with  this  chronic  cachexia  or  myxoedema.  It  UBnallj 
terminates  fatally  in  a  few  days  or  in  from  three  to  four  weeks  (see 
page  579). 

Hyzoedema  is  a  very  rare,  well-characterized  disease  of  decided  patho- 
logical interest  which  has  been  much  studied  recently,  especially  by  Gull, 
Oi'd,  Virchow,  Kocher,  Horsley,  Stephen,  Mackenzie,  Schiff,  Eiselsberg,  and 
others.  This  affection,  which  was  first  described  by  Gull  in  1873  as  the 
''  cretinoid  state,*'  attacks  women  more  frequently  than  men,  and  appears 
usually  in  middle  life.  There  is  always  a  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  thyroid 
gland.  This  interstitial  pi^oliferation  of  connective  tissue,  which  results 
from  an  inflammatory  process,  is  also  very  frequently  found  in  the  skin 
and  in  the  internal  organs.  There  is  a  striking  abundance  of  mucin  in  the 
skin  and  in  the  blood.  Disturbances  in  speech,  in  locomotion,  and  in  intel- 
lect are  also  observed.  After  experimental  removal  of  the  th3rroid  gland  in 
animals,  and  its  complete  removal  in  man,  there-  likewise  ensues  a  state 
called  cachexia  thyreopriva,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  myxoedema. 
Only  partial  removal  of  the  gland  is  pennissible,  therefore,  in  man.  Schiff  and 
Eiselsberg  showed  that  animals  survive  total  extirpation  of  the  gland  if  one 
taken  from  themselves  or  from  another  animal  of  the  same  species  is  grafted 
into  the  peritoneal  cavity  or  the  abdominal  wall,  so  that  it  continues  to  pe^ 
form  its  function.  The  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  by  which  the  accumu- 
lation of  mucin  in  the  body  is  prevented  is  disturbed  in  myxoedema.  The 
latter  occurs  as  well  after  operative  removal  as  after  degeneration  of  the 
gland.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the  so-called  sporadic  cretinism  in  chil- 
dren, and  closely  related  to  endemic  cretinism.  A  degeneration  of  the  thy- 
roid gland — or  a  goitre — is  usually  found  in  cretins,  and  the  gland  is  some- 
times absent.  The  final  causes  of  degeneration  of  the  thyroid  gland  are 
unknown.  Myxoedema  usually  results  fatally  in  a  few  years.  Cachexia 
following  total  removal  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  was  first  described  by 
Reverdin  as  operative  myxoedema,  appears  in  man  several  montlis  after  the 
operation,  and  begins  with  general  languor,  cold  and  immbness  in  the  ex- 
tremities, and  thickness  of  speech.  The  face  is  waxy  white,  puffed  up,  and 
has  a  strikingly  idiotic  expression.  Intelligence  is  diminished,  and  likewse 
the  will  power.  Hoffa  observed  epilepsy.  In  young  persons  growth  may 
be  retard(»d.  The  main  features  are  disturbance  of  the  normal  cerebral  func- 
tions, anipmia,.with  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
(Kocher,  Horsley),  a  marked  accumulation  of  mucin  in  the  body  (myxoede- 
ma), and  finally  symptoms  of  tetany.  According  to  Zauda,  the  formation  of 
the  poison  in  cachexia  thyreopriva  takes  place  mainly  in  the  spleen ;  by 
extirpation  of  the  latter  before  and  after  removal  of  the  thyroid  in  dogs,  the 
cachexia  was  avoided  or  improved.  The  evil  effects  of  extirpation  of  the 
thyroid  in  animals  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Schiff,  Horsley,  Wagner. 
Eiselsberg,  and  others,  and  they  all  come  to  the  same  conclusion — viz.,  that 
this  operation  brings  with  it  great  danger  and  ultimately  death. 

By  way  of  treatment  in  niyxcedenia  and  cachexia  thyreopriva  the  ad- 
niinistnition  of  raw  thyroid  glands  from  sheep  or  calves  (one  or  two  a  week 
or  two  to  five  grammes  a  day.  d(»i)ending  on  the  age  of  the  patient),  and  the 
h}'j>odermio  injection  of  alcoholic  or  glycerin  extracts  of  thyroids  of  sheep 
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or  calves,  are  to  be  recommended.  In  my  experience  the  administration  of 
fresh  raw  thyroids  is  the  most  effectual.  They  should  be  freed  from  fat  and 
capsule  with  sterile  instruments,  chopped  fine,  spread  on  bread,  and  eaten 
with  salt  If  it  is  impossible  to  get  fresh  thyroids,  one  may  use  thyroid  tab- 
lets, which  are  usually  kept  by  druggists,  and  inject  at  the  same  time  the  alco- 
holic or  glycerin  extract  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  patients  who  are  treated 
in  this  way  must  be  carefully  watched,  as  symptoms  of  intoxication  some- 
times result  (symptoms  of  exophthalmic  goitre,  syncope,  increased  pulse  rate, 
etc.).  One  must  be  particularly  cautious  in  the  case  of  persons  with  heart 
disease.  As  a  last  resort,  one  may  graft  thyroid-gland  tissue  into  the  ab- 
dominal wall,  as  has  been  done  by  Lannelongue,  Merkeln,  Walther,  and 
others.  Eiselsberg  recommends  the  insertion  of  perfectly  fresh  human  gland 
tissue  between  the  fascia  and  peritonaeum  in  such  a  way  that  a  portion  of  the 
gland  projects  into  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

Tetany  following  complete  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  caused  by 
a  peculiar  irritable  condition  in  the  anterior  horns  of  the  gray  substance  of 
the  spinal  cord.  It  is  characterized  by  attacks  of  tonic  contraction  of  special 
groups  of  muscles,  particularly  on  the  extremities.  The  attacks  last  some 
minutes  or  hours,  or  even  for  a  day  or  two,  and  occur  at  variable  intervals. 
The  spasms  sometimes  affect  the  muscles  of  mastication  and  of  the  face,  like- 
wise those  of  the  shoulder  and  the  trunk,  the  diaphragm,  etc.,  so  that  severe 
attacks  of  dyspnoea  occur  (also  from  spasm  of  the  glottis).  The  spasms  may 
be  produced  by  compressing  the  vessels  or  nerves  of  the  arm  for  a  minute 
or  two  (Trousseau's  phenomenon) ;  -also  by  compression,  according  to  others 
of  the  dorsal  vertebra?  or  the  cervical  synn>athetic.  The  irritability  of  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  is  also  characteristic.  A  light  stroke  with  the 
finger  from  the  temple  to  the  lower  jaw  causes  a  lively  contraction  of  all 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.  The  electric  excitability  of  the 
nerve  is  increased.  In  case  even  of  a  small  goitre,  tetanus  from  anodal  and 
cathodal  opening  occurs,  which  has  otherwise  never  yet  been  observed  in 
man  (Erb,  Chwoster).  The  cause  of  these  convulsive  attacks  from  goitre 
extirpation  (they  occur,  as  is  known,  from  various  causes)  was  formerly 
sought  in  the  irritation  of  peripheral  sympathetic  nerves — e.  g.,  resulting 
from  ligation  of  a  great  many  vessels  (Weiss)  or  from  division  of  the  nu- 
merous nerves  of  the  thyroid  gland.  According  to  Schiff,  Wagner,  Hors- 
ley,  Eiselsberg,  Schwarz,  and  others,  this  tetany  is  not  observed  after  partial 
extirpation  of  the  gland — never,  for  example,  after  extirpation  of  one  half, 
but  only  after  its  complete  removal.  According  to  Eiselsberg's  experiments 
upon  cats,  the  extirpation  of  four  fifths  of  the  gland  likewise  occasions 
tetany  in  every  case,  but  it  does  not  always  cause  death,  while  tetany  fol- 
lowing complete  extirpation  of  the  gland  is  always  fatal.  Eiselsberg,  in  four 
cases,  succeeded  in  grafting  the  thyroid  gland  into  the  abdominal  wall  in 
cats,  then  extirpated  this  gland  which  was  performing  its  function,  and  all  the 
animals  died  of  typical  tetany.  The  causal  connection  between  tetany  and 
the  suspension  of  the  function  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  accordingly  established. 
According  to  Horsley,  Wagner,  and  Eiselsberg,  the  function  of  the  thyroid 
gland  probably  consists  in  changing  mucinoid  substances  into  such  as  are 
harmless.  After  complete  extirpation  of  the  gland,  mucin  accumulates  in 
the  tissues  (myxoedema),  and  death  ensues  from  mucin-ix)isoning,  with 
38 
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tetanic  symptoms.  Entire  removal  of  the  gland  is  borne  by  herbivora— 
rabbits,  for  example — better  than  by  carnivorous  animals — e.  g.,  dogs,  foxes 
(Sanguirico). 

The  course  of  this  form  of  tetany  is  sometimes  acute  or  subacute,  and 
sometimes  chronic.  That  produced  experimentally  in  animals  seems  to  have 
a  more  rapid  course  than  that  observed  in  man.  The  duration  depends  mainly 
upon  the  size  of  the  portion  of  the  gland  that  is  left.  In  animals,  tetany  fol- 
lowing complete  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  runs  a  course  of  several 
days,  or,  at  the  longest,  of  from  three  to  four  weeks.  In  man,  aside  from  the 
acute  form,  there  are  mild  cases,  lasting  as  long  as  ten  years.  In  such 
instances  the  other  symptoms  of  cachexia  thyreopriva  are  correspondinglj 
pronounced.  Tetany  following  complete  extirpation  of  the  gland  is  always 
fatal.  The  diagnosis  of  tetany  is  easy  in  view  of  the  characteristic  symptoms 
that  have  been  mentioned. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  tetany  is  the  same  as  that  of  myxoedema 
(see  page  578).  Contrary  to  the  experience  of  other  authors,  Schwarz  had  no 
success  in  cases  of  experimental  tetany,  resulting  from  the  extirpation  of  the 
thyroid  gland  in  dogs,  from  the  intravenous  or  intraperi tonal  injection  <rf 
thyroid  extract.  Warm  baths  with  showers  of  cold  water  have  also  been 
recommended,  as  well  as  injections  of  morphine,  an  ice  bag  or  ether  spray, 
upon  the  vertebral  column,  the  galvanic  current  (cathode  upon  the  sternum, 
anode  over  the  spinal  cord  and  separate  nerve  trunks,  beginning  near  the 
muscles  and  slowly  moving  upward,  Erb),  etc. 

The  majority  of  authors  now  properly  agree,  in  view  of  the  facts  at  hand, 
that  tetany,  cachexia  thyreopriva,  and  myxoedema  are  related  diseases.  Reli- 
able observers  like  Kocher,  Billroth,  Eiselsberg,  Mikulicz,  Gussenbauer,  and 
Stelzner  have  seen  tetany  pass  into  cachexia,  and  Horsley  was  successful,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  changing  the  acute  form  of  tetany  in  monkeys  into  the 
chronic  form  of  myxtrdema. 

All  these  disturbances  have  only  been  observed  after  complete 
removal  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  it  follows  from  this  that  the  total 
suspension  of  the  function  of  this  gland  is  attended  with  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  human  organism.  Complete  extirpation  is  therefore  physio- 
logically not  permissible.  It  should  only  be  performed  in  a  case  of 
necessity,  as  a  last  resort,  when  the  life  of  the  patient  is  endangered. 
In  operating  upon  goitre,  one  should  hold  firmly  to  the  principle  that 
a  portion  of  the  gland  is  to  be  left  which  is  capable  of  performing  its 
function,  is  well  nourished,  and  is  not  separated  too  far  from  its  sur- 
roundings. One  nmst  therefore  always  confine  himself  to  the  extirpe- 
tion  or  resection  of  one  half  of  the  gland  or  the  intracapsular  enuclea- 
tion of  the  goitre  as  first  practised  by  Socin.  In  case  of  diffuse  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  entire  thyroid  gland,  operation  is  contraindicated ; 
and  in  case  one  side  is  thus  affected,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  pre- 
serve the  other  half  as  far  as  possible.  Even  when  there  is  extreme 
compression  of  tlie  tracliea  or  the  cesophagus,  one  half  of  the  gland 
should  be  left.     In  suitable  cases,  before  complete  extirpation  of  the 
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gland  is  resorted  to,  grafting  thyroid  gland  tissue  into  the  abdominal 
wall  should  perliaps  be  tried. 

We  distinguish  the  following  forms  of  thyroidectomy,  proceeding 
npon  the  hypothesis  that  the  operation  involves  only  one  half  of  the 
gland,  while  the  other  half  is  wholly  or  partially  sound.  The  operation 
is  performed  under  chloroform  or  ether.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  use 
chloroform  at  the  outset,  and  to  finish  the  operation  with  ether.  In 
suitable  cases  cocaine  anaesthesia  may  be  employed. 

1.  Extirpation  of  one  half  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  indicated  in  cases 
of  malignant  and  diffusely  inflamed  goitre.  If  normal  gland  tissue  is 
wanting  on  the  other  side,  extirpation  is  contraindicated,  or  is  only 
allowable  as  a  palliative  operation. 

2.  The  intracapsular  enucleation  of  goitre  nodules  (Socin)  from  the 
surrounding  normal  gland  tissue  is  indicated  in  cystic  goitres  and  in  other 
nodular  forms  of  goitre.  If  great  difficulties  arise,  or  severe  heemor- 
rhage  occurs,  resection  of  half  the  gland  may  be  performed.  This  is, 
however,  usually  unnecessary.  It  has  recently  become  more  and  more 
e\4dent  that  intraglandular  enucleation  is  practicable  in  all  non-malig- 
nant goitres,  as  Socin  first  maintained.  It  appears  from  a  tabulation 
by  Bally  of  seventy-seven  cases  of  enucleation  in  Socin's  clinic  that  the 
results  as  regards  recurrence  are  quite  as  good  as  those  secured  by 
the  removal  of  one  half  of  the  gland,  that  paralysis  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  can  always  be  avoided,  and  that  already  existing  slight 
paralyses  of  the  same  nerve  may  disappear. 

3.  The  evacuation  {evidement)  of  goitre  nodules  after  Kocher — that 
is,  opening  the  nodules  and  removing  them  and  their  contents  with  the 
fingers  or  sharp  spoon,  is  closely  allied  to  the  method  just  mentioned. 
Kocher  especially  recommends  this  method  for  circumscribed  nodules 
of  soft  consistence  in  comparatively  well-preserved  gland  tissue,  and 
also  for  soft  nodules  which  have  numerous  vascular  connections  with 
the  surrounding  parts. 

4.  Resection  of  goitre  by  Mikulicz's  or  Kocher's  method  (see  page 
587)  takes  the  place  of  extirpation  and  enucleation  in  the  numerous 
cases  which  do  not  clearly  conform  to  the  above-cited  indications. 
This  operation,  especially  Kocher's  (see  below),  may  be  employed  for 
all  goitres. 

5.  Ligation  of  the  arteries  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  superior  and 
inferior  thyroid,  was  recommended  by  Billroth,  Wolfler,  Rydygier,  and 
others,  to  bring  about  a  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  goitre.  The 
rapidly  growing,  parenchymatous,  vascular  goitres  in  young  persons 
are  especially  suited  to  this  treatment.  Success  is  scarcely  to  be  ex- 
pected in  cases  of  fibrous  and  cystic  goitres.     Billroth,  Rydygier,  and 
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others  have  secured  good  results  from  the  ligation  of  all  four  arteries 
— ^that  is,  the  two  superior  and  the  two  inferior  thyroids.     A  gradual 
atrophy  takes  place,  and  necrosis  is  not  to  be  feared.     In  cases  of  vas- 
cular, parenchymatous  goitres,  Eydygier  recommends  the  ligation  of 
all  four  arteries  at  a  single  sitting.     Wolfler  and  Porta  had  favourable 
results  from  unilateral  ligation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid 
arteries.     According  to  Kocher,  ligation  is  indicated  in  vascular  goi- 
tres, and  especially  in  exophthalmic  goitre.    Only  those  arteries  should 
be  tied,  however,  which  supply  that  portion  of  the  gland  where  the 
symptoms  of  the  disease  are  most  pronounced,  and  the  last  artery  of 
the  gland  should  not  be  ligated  until  one  has  convinced  himself  that 
atrophy  has  not  taken  place  in  the  portion  of  the  gland  that  is  supplied 
by  the  arteries  that  have  already  been  tied — in  other  words,  that  the 
ligation  has  not  had  the  desired  eflEect.    The  question  whether  cachexia 
follows  the  ligation  of  all  the  vessels  can  not  as  yet  be  decided  with 
certainty.     Wolfler  does  not  share   Kocher's  fears  in  this  direction. 
Atrophy  takes  place  gradually,  and  sufficient  functionating  gland  tiasne 
remains.     For  the  technique  of  ligation  of  the  superior  and  inferior 
thyroid  arteries,  see  pages  584  and  585,  as  well  as  Figs.^  289  and  290, 
pages  564  and  565. 

.  The  technique  of  the  various  operations  for  goitre  that  have  just 
been  enumerated  is  as  follows : 

Thyroidectomy. — The  skin  incision  for  thyroidectomy  is  made  dif- 
ferently, according  to  the  situation  and  the  size  of  the  tumour.  It 
may  be  made  in  the  median  line  of  the  neck,  for  instance,  or  along 
the  anterior  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  or,  finally,  an  angultf 
or  curved  incision  may  be  preferred.  From  a  cosmetic  standpoint,  a 
transverse  incision  often  gives  the  best  results.  In  the  further  course 
of  the  operation,  injury  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  as  well  as  to 
the  sympathetic  and  its  branches,  is  especially  to  be  avoided.  Regard- 
ing the  topography  of  the  latter,  Drobnik  in  particular  has  recently 
made  some  thorough  investigations.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
may  also  easily  be  injured  in  ligation  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery, 
or  included  in  the  ligature  (see  pages  564  and  565,  Figs.  289  and  290). 

After  dividing  the  skin,  supei^cial  fascia,  platysma,  and  the  over- 
lying muscles  and  exposing  the  goitrous  tumour  with  blunt  instru- 
ments and  the  fingers,  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  are 
found  and  tied,  together  with  their  veins.  It  is  of  importance  that  the 
fascial  capsule  (not  the  glandular  capsule)  be  di\'ided  before  enucleation 
of  the  goitre  and  before  ligation  of  the  vessels.  Ligatures  en  m^iSM 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible  throughout  the  operation.  The 
superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  must  of  course  be  isolated  before 
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being  tied.  One  easily  finds  the  superior  thyroid  artery  and  its  vein  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  goitrous  tumour  if  one  here  passes  upward  on 
the  anterior  surface  along  the  vessels.  Kocher  recommends  a  special 
grooved  director  (Fig.  297)  for  use  in  tying  the  vessels.  It  is  also  serv- 
iceable in  enucleating  the  goitre.  After  double  ligation  of  the  supe- 
rior thyroid  artery  and  vein,  and  division  of  the  same  between  the 
ligatures,  the  larger  veins  are  tied  on  the  upper,  median  and  outer 
borders,  and  the  goitre  is  here  freed  with  the  fingers 
or  a  blunt  instrument.  This  blunt  detachment  of  the 
border  of  the  thyroid  gland  must  be  done  with  great 
care,  and  one  must  always  look  out  for  any  large  veins 
that  leave  the  gland.  One  gradually  approaches  the 
lower  edge  of  the  gland,  and  here  comes  upon  the 
inferior  tiiyroid  artery  and  vein  and,  it  may  be,  the 
(inconstant)  arteria  thyreoidea  ima.  Injury  or  inclu- 
sion of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  while  tying  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  is  most  surely  avoided  by  iso- 
lating and  tying  the  trunk  of  the  vessel  proximally 
from  its  point  of  division  into  its  two  main  branches. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  proximal  part  of  the  artery  branches  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  as  well  as  the  middle  cervical  gan- 
glion may  be  injured.  The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
passes  upward  to  one  side  of  the  trachea  and  the 
(esophagus.  It  lies  in  front  of  or  behind  the  trans- 
versely situated  inferior  thyroid  artery — that  is,  it 
usually  crosses  the  artery  near  the  place  where  the 
latter  divides  into  an  ascending  and  a  descending  branch  (see  pages  564 
and  5Q5,  Figs.  289  and  290).  To  avoid  also  any  injury  to  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  and  the  middle  cervical  ganglion,  Drobnik  has  recommended 
ligation  of  the  thyroid  axis.  Ligation  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery 
demands  especial  care.  Its  wall  is  often  very  thin  and  strikingly  fragile. 
After  tying  it,  its  two  branches  should  be  divided  close  to  the  gland. 

The  detachment  of  the  lower  border  of  the  thyroid  gland  is 
especially  difficult  in  cases  of  substernal  goitre.  Blunt  separation  of 
the  gland  from  the  trachea  is  usually  easy,  but  it  should  be  performed 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  without  compression  of  the  latter.  In 
the  removal  of  one  half  of  the  thyroid  gland  the  isthnms  is  tied  by  a 
ligature  en  masse^  or,  better,  divided  and  the  vessels  tied  separately. 

Bottini  operates  as  follows :  After  exposure  of  the  tumour  the 
isthmus  is  found,  and  from  here  one  lays  free  the  lobe  which  is  to 
be  removed.     At  the  upper  and  lower  poles  of  this  lobe  artery  clamps 
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are  applied  at  the  places  where  the  vessels  enter  and  emerge,  and  all 
the  vessels  are  tied  and  divided. 

Ligation  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Thyroid  Oland. — If  it  is  desired  merely 
to  ligate  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  without  removing 
the  goitre,  the  best  incision  is  one  along  the  outer  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  (Billroth,  Drobnik).  The  superior  thyroid  artery  arises 
from  the  external  carotid  just  above  the  point  of  division  of  the  com- 
mon carotid,  on  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
It  first  passes  upward  and  then  curves  downward  until  it  reacrhes  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  in  which  it  runs  in 
the  direction  of  the  isthmus.  The  incision  parallel  to  the  outer  border 
of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  begins  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  After 
dividing  the  skin,  the  platysma,  and  the  superficial  fascia,  one  easily 
finds  the  artery  at  the  upper  border  of  the  lateral  lobe  of  the  thyroid 
gland  by  keeping  in  mind  the  anatomical  relations  just  given. 

There  are  various  methods  of  tying  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 
Drobeck's  method,  recommended  by  Eydygier,  is  as  follows  :  An  in- 
cision through  the  skin  is  made  along  the  outer  border  of  the  stemo- 
mastoid  muscle  from  the  level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  a  point  one 
to  two  centimetres  above  the  clavicle.  The  scalenus  anticus  mueole 
is  exposed  by  pushing  to  one  side  the  adipose  tissue  and  the  lymph 
glands  on  the  outer  border  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle  or  along  the 
internal  jugular  vein.  A  lymph  gland  beneath  the  omo-hjoid  muscle 
is  removed,  if  necessary,  which  must  be  done  cautiously,  as  the  sni)er- 
ficial  cervical  artery  lies  underneath.  Upon  the  scalenus  anticus  inuficle, 
which  now  lies  exposed,  the  phrenic  nerve  is  found  passing  from  alx)ve 
downward  and  inward,  and,  a  little  higher,  the  ascending  cervical  arten*. 
If  now  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  the  jugular  vein,  the  common  carotiJ, 
and  the  ])ueiimogastric  nerve  are  retracted  toward  the  median  line,  one 
easily  reaches  the  thyroid  axis  or  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  by  follow- 
ing tlie  ascending  cervical  artery,  or  one  feels  for  the  carotid  tubercle. 
The  arch  of  the  inferior  thvroid  arterv  lies  in  adults  one  centimetre, 
in  younger  ])errion8  from  two  to  three  centimetres,  l>elow  the  carotid 
tubercle,  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  The 
arterv  lies  in  the  cleft  between  the  scalenus  anticus  and  longus  colli 
muscles,  and  is  covered  by  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  which  should  he 
divided  before  the  artery  is  ligated. 

Drobnik  has  called  especial  attention  to  the  imjwrtance  of  not  injur- 
ing the  cervical  sympathetic  in  ligating  the  inferior  thyroid  arterj'  (eee 
page  505).  lie  therefore  recommends  an  incision  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle.  After  dividing  the  omo-hyoid 
muscle  the  superficial  cervical  artery  appears.    By  following  this  inward 
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one  comes  to  the  thyroid  axis,  which  is  then  tied  between  the  origin  of 
the  superficial  cervical  and  the  ascending  cervical  arteries.  Injury  to 
the  main  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  and  its  branches  is  in  this 
way  impossible,  as  they  all  lie  farther  inward.  Should  the  distance 
between  the  superficial  and  ascending  cervical  arteries  be  too  short,  the 
thyroid  axis  is  tied  proximally  from  the  point  of  origin  of  the  ascend- 
ing cervical  artery. 

Rydyj^er  has  recommended  the  following  method  of  ligating  the  inferior 
thyroid  artery :  An  incision  six  to  eight  centimetres  long  is  made  two  centi- 
metres above  the  clavicle  and  parallel  to  it,  so  that  a  little  less  than  half  the 
incision  lies  over  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  After  dividing  the  skin,  platys- 
ma,  and  superficial  cervical  fascia,  the  loose  cellular  tissue  is  detached  from 
above  downward,  beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  in  order  to  gain  access 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle.  The  large  vessels  and 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  remain  undisturbed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  are  lifted  upward  with  the  finger.  One  or  two 
long,  blunt  retractors  are  inserted  into  the  cleft  that  is  thus  made,  and  the 
sterno-mastoid  is  drawn  forward  and  inward,  together  with  the  large  vessels 
and  the  pneumogastric.  One  now  sees  the  thyroid  axis  pulsating  in  the  gap- 
ing cleft  to  the  inner  side  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  and  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery  passing  inward  in  a  curved  direction.  The  artery  is  then  isolated,  and 
ligated  in  two  places.  Tlie  plirenic  nerve,  which  runs  upon  the  scalenus  an- 
ticus muscle,  from  above  and  outward,  downward  and  inward,  can  not  be 
injured. 

The  older  methods  of  Velpeau  and  Langenbeck  for  the  ligation  of  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  are  not  to  Iw  recommended,  because  they  involve  too 
great  danger  of  injury  to  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  oldest  method  of  ligat- 
ing  this  artery  is  that  of  Velpeau.  An  incision  is  made  along  the  inner 
border  of  tlie  sterno-mastoid  nmscle.  The  latter  is  drawn  outward  with  the 
common  carotid,  which  lies  l>eneath,  and  with  the  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  pneumogastric  nerve,  while  the  trachea  and  the  thyroid  gland  are  drawn 
in  the  opposite  direction.  After  dividing  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  and  the 
layers  of  fascia,  one  sees  the  second  inner  curve  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery 
(see  Fig.  290,  page  565).  Of  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  one  here 
sees,  by  looking  carefully,  the  first  cardiac  branch  and,  it  may  be,  its  anasto- 
motic branches  to  the  recurrent  laryngeal  or  the  communicating  branch  of 
the  superior  laryngeal. 

The  danger  of  injury  to  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  still  greater 
in  Langenbeck's  method  :  An  incision  is  made  between  the  sternal  and  clavic- 
ular portions  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  After  widening  the  cleft  be- 
tween the  two  portions  of  the  nmscle,  the  common  carotid  artery,  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are  drawn  outward,  and  the  artery 
is  sought  deeper  down.  Wolfler  utilizes  the  same  muscular  cleft,  but  draws 
the  large  vessels  and  the  pneumogastric  nerve  inward.  The  outer  curve  of 
the  inferior  thyroid  artery  is  exposed  :  but  here  lie  the  middle  cervical  gan- 
glion and  the  main  trunk  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  which  divides  into  numer- 
ous branches. 
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Enndeation. — The  intraglandular  removal  of  goitre  nodules  is  mnch 
simpler  than  the  above-described  extracapsular  extirpation  of  the  goitre 
or  the  thyroid  gland ;  and  this  method,  which  was  first  perfected  by 
Socin,  may  be  applied  to  nearly  all  forms  of  non-malignant  goitre. 
The  intraglandular  enucleation  of  cystic  goitres  has  been  practised  for 
a  long  time  by  Julliard,  Kottmann,  Keverdin,  Burkhardt,  the  author, 
and  others.  The  operation  is  a  simple  one  for  the  experienced  surgeon, 
and  it  can  be  performed  quickly.  It  is  based  upon  the  experience  that 
cystic  and  other  goitrous  nodules  are  shut  oflf  from  the  normal  gland 
tissue  by  a  more  or  less  thick  capsule.  In  performing  the  operation, 
one  must  keep  to  this  natural  boundary,  and  the  enucleation  is  to  begin 
only  after  the  capsule  has  been  distinctly  made  out.  If  one  does  not 
do  this,  he  either  works  backward  into  the  substance  of  the  gland, 
causing  great  haemorrhage,  or  the  operation  assumes  the  form  of  a 
much  more  laborious  extracapsular  extirpation  of  the  part  of  the 
gland  that  is  involved. 

The  main  thing,  then,  is  to  expose  the  goitre  as  described  above 
and  divide  the  glandular  tissue  which  overlies  the  nodule  until  one 
comes  upon  the  capsule  of  the  latter,  which  is  usually  bluish,  trans- 
parent, and  non-vascular.     Before  dividing  the  capsule  of  the  gland, 
one  must  always  convince  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  tumour 
tissue  lying  beneath.     If  one  makes  a  mistake  here,  and  the  goitre 
proves  to  be  one  which  is  not  adapted  to  enucleation,  annoying  haem- 
orrhage may  result.     After  the  goitre  nodule  is  reached  it  is  bluntly 
enucleated.     Only  when  a  thick  layer  of  glandular  tissue    is    to  be 
divided  is  it  necessary  to  seize  it  with  clamps  and  divide  it  gradually. 
The  nodules  often  have  a  very  superficial  situation,  so  that  they  can  be 
enucleated  immediately  upon  opening  the  capsule.     One  can  thus  re- 
move two  or  more  nodules  through  one  or  several  incisions.     The 
advantage  of  the  intraglandular  method  consists  especially  in  the  fact 
that  injuries  to  the  large  vessels  and  the  nerves  are  surely  avoided. 
The  haemorrhage,  however,  may  be  severe.     It  is  a  good  plan  in  suit- 
able cases,  according  to  Hahn,  Niehaus,  and  Zesas,  to  shut  oflf  tempo- 
rarily from  the  circulation  the  part  of  the  thyroid  gland  that  is  to  be 
operated  upon  by  clamping  the  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries. 
The  part  of  the  gland  that  is  uivolved  can  sometimes  be  rendered 
bloodless,  according  to  Bose,  by  tying  it  off  with  an  India-rubber  tul)e. 
This  method  described  by  Bose  is  as  follows :  After  the  enlarged  half 
of  the  thyroid  gland  has  been  exposed,  the  loose  connective  tissue  that 
surrounds  the  capsule  is  bluntly  detached,  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
tumour  can  be  lifted  out  through  the  wound  in  the  skin.     If  excep- 
tional difficulty  attends  the  blunt  detachment  of  the  superior  comu  of 
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the  gland,  its  upper  vessels  are  tied  and  divided.  An  elastic  ligature 
is  now  laid  about  the  base  of  the  tumour  and  the  nodules  and  cysts  can 
then  be  very  easily  enucleated  without  hsBinorrhage,  making  as  many 
incisions  ui  the  gland  substance  as  one  wishes.  After  removing  the 
constriction,  the  gland  tissue  that  is  left  is  compressed  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  vessels,  which  are  small  ones,  are  tied  if  necessary. 

The  technique  of  Kocher's  method — that  is,  the  removal  of  goitre  nodules 
with  the  fingers  or  the  sharp  spoon — is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  intra- 
glandular  enucleation  after  Socin.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  the  former 
method  the  capsule  of  the  gland  is  not  first  divided  and  the  nodules  then 
enucleated,  but  the  nodules  are  divided  immediately,  and  the  two  halves 
taken  out  with  the  fingers  and  the  sharp  spoon. 

Mikulicz's  method  of  resection  of  a  struma  is  performed  as  follows : 

The  goitre  is,  in  the  first  place,  exposed  in  the  usual  way,  just  as  in  extir- 
pation, and  one  half  is  isolated,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  bluntly.  The  superior 
thyroid  artery  and  vein  are  then  tied  at  the  superior  comu  in  the  regular 
way,  and  the  superficial  vessels  going  to  the  inferior  comu  are  likewise  tied. 
The  isthmus  is  then  bluntly  detached  from  the  trachea  and  divided  between 
two  ligatures.  The  pedicle  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  goitre,  which  is  still 
attached  in  the  angle  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  covering  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal  nerve  and  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  is  then  divided  longitu- 
dinally with  blunt  scissors,  large  clamps  being  used  to  seize  the  tissue  as  it  is 
divided,  and  ligature  stumps  left  from  five  to  ten  millimetres  in  length. 

Kocher  has  modified  this  method  of  Mikulicz  in  the  following  way  :  The 
superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  are  ligatcd  as  a  preliminary  operation, 
just  as  in  extirpation.  If  one  wishes  to  be  perfectly  sure  of  preserving  gland 
tissue  which  is  capable  of  performing  its  function,  this  part  of  the  operation 
is  omitted,  and  the  isthmus  is  ligated  immediately  after  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  goitre  has  been  exposed.  At  the  hilus  or  base  of  the  goitre  a  verti- 
cal incision  is  made  into  the  gland  tissue  down  to  the  nearest  nodule.  The 
capsule  of  the  gland  is  now  detached,  bluntly  or  with  scissors  and  knife, 
from  the  median  surface  of  the  nodule,  with  ligature  of  bleeding  vessels, 
until  the  posterior  surface  of  the  nodule  is  reached,  where  one  is  surely  out- 
side of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  capsule  of  the  gland  is  then  finally 
divided  at  this  point  By  this  method,  therefore,  the  goitrous  tumour  is  really 
extirpated  at  its  base  after  circular  division  of  the  capsule  of  the  gland. 

After  every  thyroidectomy  the  wound  should  be  thoroughly  irri- 
gated with  a  l-to-1,000  bichloride  solution,  drained  at  its  lowest  part, 
and  closed  by  suture.  I  often  use  glass  drains,  which  are  removed  in 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  If  the  operation  is  aseptic,  even 
very  large  wound  cavities  heal  by  primary  union  in  from  eight  to  ten 
days.  The  antiseptic  protective  dressing  covers  neck,  thorax,  and 
head,  as  represented  in  Fig.  3,  page  10.  In  suitable  cases  packing 
the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze  should  be  substituted  for  drainage  and 
suture.    After  the  packing  has  been  removed,  the  wound  may,  if  neces- 
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sary,  be  closed  by  secondary  suture.  The  head  of  the  patient  should 
be  kept  as  low  as  possible,  especially  after  extirpation  of  a  substernal 
goitre,  to  aid  in  the  discharge  of  the  secretions  of  the  wound. 

Poncet,  Sydney,  Jones,  Wolfler,  and  others  have  brought  about  shrinkage 
of  goitres  by  drawing  them  out  through  the  external  wound  and  retaiDing 
them  here  with  sutures  (Exothyropexy,  seu  Thyroidectesis,  seu  Thyroideor 
rhaphy).  This  method  is  thought  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  retro  visce- 
ral and  intrathoracic  goitres  and  to  Basedow^s  disease. 

The  behaviour  of  the  portion  of  goitre  that  is  left  behind  after  thyroidec- 
tomy is  variable.  It  sometimes  shrivels  considerably;  in  other  cases  it 
remains  stationary  or  continues  to  grow.  According  to  Salzer,  who  reported 
two  hundred  and  eighty  cases  of  thyroidectomy  performed  by  Kappeler,  it  is 
rare  for  what  remains  of  the  goitre  to  diminish  in  size  spontaneously. 

Of  six  hundred  and  twenty-five  goitre  extirpations,  eighty-six,  according 
to  a  compilation  made  by  Jankovski,  were  attended  with  laryngeal  disturb- 
ances, in  consequence  of  division,  laceration,  or  contusion  of  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve,  consisting  in  unilateral  or  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  vocal 
cords.  In  unilateral  paralysis  there  is  hoarseness,  and  in  bilateral  paralysis 
extreme  dyspncea  also,  so  that  immediate  death  may  ensue  (see  $  105,  page 
613).  Paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  is  not  infrequently  observed  before  the 
operation,  resulting  from  pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  the  recurrent  laryn- 
geal nerve.  It  has  already  been  shown  (pages  584,  585)  how  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve  can  be  most  surely  avoided,  especially  during  ligation  of  tlie 
inferior  thyroid  artery. 

E.  Rose  said  that  tracheotomy  should  always  be  performed  in  thy- 
roidectomy, to  avoid  accidents  from  asphyxia.     This  view  is  not  held 

at  present,  tracheotomy  being  performed  only 
when  suffocation  is  threatened.  High  or  low 
tracheotomy  is  selected,  according  to  the  size 
and  the  situation  of  the  goitre — that  is,  the 
special  case  decides  where  the  trachea  is  to 
be  opened  (see  pages  618-621  ff.,  Tracheoto- 
my). If  the  trachea  is  flattened  from  in  front 
backward,  its  anterior  wall  must  be  lifted 
forward  with  tenacula  before  it  is  opened. 
After  tracheotomy  has  been  performed,  a  wide 
canula  of  as  great  length  as  possible  is  intro- 
duced— e.  g.,  the  one  devised  by  Konig,  which 
has  been  modified  by  Genzmer  (see  Fig.  298). 
Salzer's  canula,  as  well  as  Kocher's,  is  ako 
good.  Salzer's  consists  of  a  long,  straight 
portion,  that  lies  in  the  wound,  with  a  short  bend  and  a  movable  neck 
piece.  Kocher's  canula,  whose  lower  displaceable  end  is  rigid  for  a 
few  centimetres,  is  described  in  the  Monatschrif t  der  iirztlichen  Polv- 
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technik,  1888,  p.  133.  Long  cesophageal  tubes  should  also  always  be 
at  hand.  Tracheotomy  should  never  be  put  oflf  till  the  moment  of 
extreme  danger,  nor  is  it  a  good  plan  for  the  operation  for  removal 
of  the  goitre  to  follow  it  immediately. 

Retroviseeral  goitres  (see  page  573)  are,  generally  speaking,  only  to 
l)e  extirpated  when  they  occasion  decided  discomfort,  especially  dys- 
phagia and  dyspnoea,  from  pressure  upon  the  pharynx,  the  oesophagus, 
and  the  trachea.    Their  removal  may  be  attended  with  great  difficulties. 

If,  in  case  of  a  retrovisceral  goitre  with  dyspnoea,  normal  thyroid 
tissue  is  absent,  one  may  displace  the  goitre  upward  and  suture  it  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  (thyroideorrhaphy). 
Intrathoracic  goitres  are  treated  on  the  same  principles — i.  e.,  extirpa- 
tion or  displacement. 

In  all  inoperable  cases  of  goitre  the  internal  administration  of  fresh 
raw  thyroid  gland  or  thyroid -gland  tablets  is  indicated  (see  page  570). 

The  treatment  of  acute  strumitis  consists  at  first  in  the  application 
of  ice,  preferably  by  means  of  the  ice  coil.  In  case  of  abscess,  prompt 
incision  is  necessary.  If  there  is  stenosis  of  the  trachea,  tracheotomy 
may  become  imperative.  The  treatment  of  malignant  goitres  consists 
in  their  earliest  possible  extirpation  in  the  manner  which  has  been 
described.  Patients  often  come  under  surgical  treatment  too  late  for  a 
radical  operation,  and  one  must  then  confine  himself  to  lessening  the 
difficulty  in  breathing  by  tracheotomy  and  keeping  up  the  strength  by 
good  nourishment,  given,  if  necessary,  through  the  stomach  tube. 

§  100.  Iigaries  and  Diseases  of  the  Thymiui  Gland. — The  thymus  is  a 
glandular  organ  which  during  the  foetal  period  and  the  first  two  years 
of  life  attains  some  size  and  then  ceases  its  growth.  Atropliy  begins 
from  about  the  tenth  year,  and  the  loss  is  replaced  by  adipose  and  con- 
nective tissue.  The  thymus  lies  in  the  anterior  upper  mediastinal 
space,  behind  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  in  front  of  the  large  ves- 
sels, and  above  the  base  of  the  heart.  It  consists  of  two  longitudinal 
lobes  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  thyroid  gland.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  so  here  also  accessory  (isolated)  glandular  lobules  occur. 

Of  pathological  changes  in  the  thymus  there  should  l)e  mentioned 
delay  in  retrogression  until  from  the  twentieth  to  the  fortieth  year, 
haemorrhages,  suppurative  inflammations,  tuberculosis,  syphilitic  gum- 
mata,  and  tumours  (sarcoma,  etc.).  Operations  on  the  thymus  gland 
are  unknown  to  me.  It  would  be  necessary  to  perform  them  with  the 
greatest  caution,  at  all  events,  in  view  of  the  position  of  the  organ  as 
just  described.  For  a  description  of  status  thymicus  (Paltauf )  see  page 
56G.  Mikulicz  employed  with  success  thymus  feeding  (10  to  25 
grammes  two  or  three  times  a  week)  in  goitre  and  Basedow's  disease. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

INJTJBIE8   AND   DISEASES  OF  THE   LABTNX  AND  TRACHEA. 

For  injuries,  see  §  88,  page  504,  and  §  92,  p.  530. — Ezaminaiion  of  the  larynx  (laryngot- 
copy). — Congenital  malformations. — Inflammctiions  :  Catarrh. — Pseudo-croop.— 
Croup. — Diphtheria. — Laryngitis  submucosa  acuta  (phlegmon)  and  chronict.— 
GSdema  of  the  larynx  (cedema  of  the  glottis). — Erysipelas. — Tuberculosis.— Sjpb- 
ilis. — Leprosy. — Perichondritis  and  chondritis  of  the  Larynx. — Tumours. — Foreign 
bodies, — Neuroses  (spasm,  disturbances  in  co-ordination,  paralyses).  OpercUions  on 
i?ie  larynx :  Thyrotomy. — Infrathyroid  laryngotomy,  with  or  without  criootomy. 
— Tracheotomy. — Intubation. — Tamponing  the  larynx  and  the  trachea. — Exciaon 
and  resection  of  the  larynx. 

§  101.  Examination  of  the  Larynx. — The  examination  of  the  larjnx 
consists  in  inspection  and  palpation  from  without,  and  especially  in  in- 
spection from  within  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope  (laryngoscopy). 
Gkrcia  and  Tiirck  were  the  inventors  of  the  laryngoscope,  while  the 
credit  of  perfecting  laryngoscopy  as  a  method  of  diagnosis  and  intro- 
ducing it  into  surgical  practice  belongs  to  Czermak  (1858).  Since  the 
invention  of  laryngoscopy,  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  larynx  \m 
made  marked  progress,  and  it  has  become  a  special  branch  of  medical 
science.  Every  physician,  however,  and  every  surgeon  should  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  laryngoscopy,  and  must  be  Able  to  recognise 
the  most  important  pathological  conditions. 

Introductory  Anatomical  Sexnarks.— The  larynx,  which  is  attached  above 
to  the  hyoid  bone  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  trachea,  lies,  when  at 
rest,  between  the  upper  border  of  the  third  and  the  lower  border  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra.  The  framework  of  the  larynx  consists  of  nine  cartilages, 
the  thyroid,  the  cricoid,  the  epiglottis,  and  three  cartilages  in  pairs — ^vix.,  the 
arytenoid,  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg  (cuneiform  cartilages),  and  the  carti- 
lages of  Santorini.  The  thyroid  cartilage  is  connected  with  the  hyoid  bone 
by  means  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  with  the  cricoid  cartilage  by 
means  of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  The  remaining  space  on  the  side  be- 
tween the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  filled  by  an  elastic 
membrane.  The  cricoid  cartilage  has  the  form  of  a  seal  ring,  whose  broader 
surface  lies  behind.  On  the  highest  point  of  its  upper  posterior  border  i» 
found  on  each  side  a  smooth  oval  surface  for  articulation  with  the  Mytenoid 
cartilage,  and  on  each  external  surface  upon  a  slight  projection  is  the  articu- 
lar surface  for  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
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The  epiglottis,  which  stands  almost  vert  cal  in  adult^  is  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  tongue  by  the  med  an  and  two  lateral  epiglottidean  1  gaments, 
and  to  the  notch  at 
the  upper  border  of 
the  thyroid  carti- 
lage by  the  thyro- 
epiglottic ligament. 
The  epiglottis  is  at- 
tached to  the  aryte- 
noid cartilage  on 
each  side  by  the 
aryteno  -  epiglotti- 
dean folds. 

The  most  mova- 
ble cartilages  of  the 
framework  of  the 
larynx  are  the  aryt- 
enoid. They  form 
inwardly  inclined 
pyramids,  and  make 
possible  the  movements  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the  larynx,  which  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  respiration  and  phoaation.  They  articulate  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  At  the  base  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  two  pro- 
cesses :  the  muscular  process  for  the  insertions  of  the  lateral  and  posterior 
crico-arytenoid  muscles,  and  the  vocal  process,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  cartilaginous  and  the  ligamentous  portions  of  the  vocal  cord. 
On  laryngoecopie  examination  this  process  is  to  be  seen  as  a  transparent,  yel- 
lowish point  (see  Fig.  299). 

The  small,  spherical  cartilages  of  Santorini  are  situated  upon  the  tip  of  the 
arytenoid,  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds. 
The  cartilages  of  Santorini  and  the  cuneiform  cartilages  share  the  movements 
of  the  posterior  point  of  insertion  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  most  important  ligament  for  the  function  of  the  larynx  is  the  vocal 
cord  fligamentum  vocale).  Tlie  vocal  cords  are  attached  in  front  to  the  angle 
between  the  alas  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  immediately  beside  one  another, 
then  diverge,  and  are  inserted  on  each  side  to  the  vocal  process  of  the  aryt- 
enoid cartilage.  Hence  their  designation  as  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  liga- 
ments. The  superior  tliyro-arytenoid  ligament  lying  on  each  side,  in  a  fold 
of  mucous  membrane,  forms  the  false  vocal  cord.  The  pj-riform  siniis  lies 
on  each  side,  external  to  the  aryleiio-epiglottidean  folds.  Tlie  ventricle  of 
the  larynx  is  an  oblong  fossa,  situated  between  the  true  and  the  false  vocal 
cords.  The  tissue  of  the  true  cords  consists,  aside  from  the  tibroua  and  elastic 
elements,  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  which  makes 
the  vocal  cord  tense.  The  vocal  cords  when  at  rest  form  with  each  other  a 
narrow  isosceles  triangle  (Fig.  399).  During  deep  inspiration  they  become 
farther  separated.  During  speech,  on  the  contrary,  the  space  between  them, 
the  so-called  rima  glottidis,  is  more  or  less  diminished— that  is,  the  vocal 
cords  approach  each  other,  according  Ut  the  tone  produced,  either  in  their 
entire  length  or  leave,  in  falsetto,  for  example,  an  elliptical  cleft  between. 
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Tlie  false  v(x;al  cords  also  have  a  similar  inotioa,  but  their  edges  never  toodk 
each  other  under  normal  conditions  during  speech,  although  they  do  90  dar- 
ing the  act  of  swallowing.  Under  pathological  conditions  they  may  act  m 
tone-producing  organs  in  place  of  the  true  vocal  cords  when  the  latter  are 
diseased  or  absent. 

The  following  are  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords:  1.  The  dilator  oi  the 
rima  glottidis  (abductor),  the  crico-arytenoideus  posticus,  paralysis  of  which 
is  dangerous  to  life  and  by  whose  bilateral  paralysis  immediate  asphyxia 
may  ensue.  2.  The  constrictors  of  the  rima  glottidis  (adductors) — vir, 
the  crico-arytenoideus  lateralis,  the  arytenoideus  transversus  between  the 
two  lateral  borders  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  the  crico-thyroid,  and  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  substance  of  the  vocal 
cords.  By  this  the  cords  are  made  more  or  less  tense  and  at  the  same 
time  approximated.  They  are  also  stretched  by  the  crico-thyroid  muscle- 
that  is,  they  are  drawn  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  glottis  is  likewitt 
contracted. 

The  muscles  also  which  serve  for  the  fixation,  raising,  and  lowering  ci 
the  larynx  may  work  in  part  upon  the  vocal  cords.  The  latter  are,  for  ex- 
ample, relaxed  by  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle. 

The  nerves  of  the  larynx  an*  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the  recurrent 
laryngeal. 

The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  in  the  main  a  sensory  nerve.  In  contains 
only  one  motor  branch  for  the  crico-thyroid  muscle. 

The  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  receives  its  fibres  from  the  anterior  at 
inner  branch  of  the  spinal  accessory,  which  pass  into  the  pneumogastric  be- 
low the  jugular  ganglion  and  run  downward  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
latter  till  they  again  leave  the  pneumogastric  on  a  level  with  the  apices  of 
the  pleura  on  the  right  side  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery  and  on  the 
left  at  the  lower  border  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  The  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  from  here  passes  upward  behind  the  carotid,  and  then  between  the 
trachea  and  the  oesophagus,  and  pierces  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx 
at  the  lower  corner  of  the  plate  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  recurrent  laryn- 
geiil  nerve  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crico-thyroid,  which  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  centn*  for  the  voluntary  movements  of  the  larynx  lies,  in  the  dog. 
according  to  Krause,  in  the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  gyrus  prsefrontalis  between 
the  sulcus  cruoiatus  and  the  frontal  lobe. 

The  arteries  of  the  larj'nx  are  the  superior  laryngeal  and  the  crico-thyroid, 
both  of  which  arise  from  the  superior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  inferior  laryn- 
geal, from  the  inferior  thyroid  artery.  The  veins  open  into  the  internal 
jugular. 

The  Technique  of  Laryngoscopy  is  as  follows : 

For  the  illuniination  of  the  su])t»rior  ajx^rture  of  the  larynx  and  the 
laryngeal  cavity  a  laryngeal  mirror  is  used,  which  is  introduced  as  far  as 
the  uvula  (Fij^.  i^(H)).  and  a  n^flector  (Figs.  301.  302).  Sunlight  may  be  util- 
ized or  an  artificial  light — e.  g.,  a  jR^troleuni  or  gas  lamp,  Drummonds  cal- 
cium light,  the  magnesium  or  the  electric  light.  The  reflector  serves  to 
thit>w  the  rays  of  light  upon  the  laryngeal  mirror,  which  has  been  introduced 
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as  far  as  the  uvula.  If  sunlight  is  employed,  a  plane  reflector  is  used,  and 
with  artificial  light  a  concave  one.  The  best  way  is  to  attach  the  reflector  to 
the  head  of  the  Burgeon  by  means  of  a  frontal  band  (Fig.  303)  or  a  epectacle 
frame  (Fig.  301). 

The  patient  sits  opposite  the  person  making  the  examination,  with  his 
back  to  the  light  in  case  sunlight  is  employed.  If  an  artificial  light  is 
used,  laryngoscopy  is  performed  iu  a  dark  room  and  the  lamp  is  situated 
near  the  right  shoulder  of  the  patient  The  latter  inclines  his  head  some- 
what backward,  opens  his  mouth,  sticks  out  the  tongue  as  far  as  possible  and 
holds  it  tirmly  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  by  means  of  a  handkerchief. 

The  reflector  is  attached  to  the  head  of  the  examiner  and.  focused  so  that 
he  can  conveniently  see  with  one  (better  the  left)  eye  through  the  central 
opening  into  the  pharynx,  and  this  appears  brightly  illuminated.  The  laryn- 
geal mirror  is  then  warmed  over  the  lamp,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  covered 
with  vapour  from  the  breath.  To  avoid  in- 
troducing it  when  too  hot,  the  temperature  is 
tested  beforeliand  upon  the  back  of  the  band. 
The  mirror  is  then  grasped  by  the  handle  (best 
with  the  left  hand)   like  a  penholder  and. 


Fio.  Ml.— Refleclor  &a(aned  to  s  apAOtttcli 


Kio.  SOS.— Reflector  with  fVontal  band. 


while  the  patient  intones  the  letter  a,  introduced  into  the  middle  line  of  the 
mouth  as  far  as  the  uvula  without  touching  the  latter  or  the  tongue.  At  the 
uvula  the  mirror  is  given  a  more  vertical  position  by  raising  the  handle  and 
carrying  it  toward  the  right  corner  of  the  mouth.  By  changing  the  position 
of  the  mirror  in  different  ways  one  obtains  the  Inrjngoscopic  picture,  a  full 
understanding  of  which  is  only  acquired  after  some  practice. 

One  must  frequently  examine  a  normal  larynx  in  order  to  be  able  to  rec- 
ognise and  interpret  pathological  conditions. 

Various  circumstances  may  interfere  with  a  full  view  of  the  larynx — e.  g.. 
hypertrophic  tonsils,  pressure  of  the  tongue  against  the  palate,  gagging  move- 
ments, etc.  The  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane, 
which  frequently  disturbs  laryngoscopy,  is  best  overcome  by  swabbing  it 
with  a  three-  to  flve-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine. 

The  laryngoscopic  picture  is  as  follows  Isee  Fig,  299) :  The  parts  of  the 
larynx  which  lie  in  front — e.  g.,  (lie  epiglottis  and  the  anterior  commissure — 
are  seen  above  in  the  laryngeal  mirror ;  while  the  posterior  portions— e.  g..  the 
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arytenoid  cartila^  and  the  posterior  commissure — lie  below.  In  looking  at 
the  single  parts,  one  must  always  determine  wbetlier  the  colour  is  normal, 
whether  swelling,  tnflammatioa,  tumoun, 
ulcers,  or  foreign  bodies  are  present,  wheth«f 
the  movement  of  the  vocal  curds  is  dot- 
mal,  el«. 

One  notices  especially  in  the  larynx  the 
true  vocal  cords,  of  a  glittering  while  col- 
our, while  alt  the  other  structures  have  a 
dull  reddbh  appearance.  Where  cartilage 
shines  through,  the  parte  have  more  of  > 
yellowish-red  hue.  During  expiration  the 
rima  glottidia  contracts,  and  during  inspi- 
ration the  vocal  cords  separate  again.  The  movement  of  the  vocal  cord* 
must  be  observed  while  the  patient  speaks,  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  ii 
normal.  During  phonatiou  the  cords  come  close  together,  either  throughout 
their  entire  length  (Fig.  303)  or  only  at  the  ligamentous  portion.  At  ths 
boundary  between  the  ligamentous  and  the  cartilaginous  portions  of  the 
vocal  cord  one  sees  a  yellow  spot,  which  is  the  tip  of  the  processits  vocalii 
(see  Fig.  399).  During  deep  inspiration  the  cords  occasionally  separate  ao 
widely  that  one  can  see  as  far  down  as  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 

Between  the  true  and  false  vocal  cords  lie  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx. 
The  false  cords  likewise  move,  but  their  edges  touch  only  during  swallowing 
or  gagging,  and  under  pathological  conditions. 

Above  is  the  arched  epiglottis,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  the  foasae.  The 
middle  glosso-epiglottideaii  ligament  and  the  lateral  glosso-epiglottidean 
folds  extend  from  the  tongue  to  the  epiglottis,  and  between,  them  lie  the  val- 
leculse.  One  also  sees  the  cartilages  of  Santorini,  the  pyramids  of  the  aryt- 
enoid cartilage,  and  often  the  cuneiform  cartilages  in  the  aryteno-epiglot- 
tidean  folds  iu  front  of  the  little  protuberances  of  the  cartilages  of  Santorim 
(see  Pig.  299).  The  upper  bor- 
der of  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  larynx,  the  interarj'tenoid 
space  between  tlie  urylenoid 
cartilages  sTid  those  of  San- 
torini, is  best  visible  when  tlie 
glottis  is  widely  open. 

Other  methodsof  examina- 
tion are  inspection  and  palpa- 
tion from  the  outside  and  internal  palpation  of  the  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx — e.  g.,  iu  case  of  foreign  bodies  or  stenosis  of  the  larynx — aiid  finallv 
the  use  of  i»robes  cur^-ed  like  a  catheter  or  bent  at  a  riglit  angle  (Fig.  MO,  to 
determine,  for  in.*lance.  the  consistence  of  tumours  or  the  degree  of  sensibil- 
ity of  the  laryngeal  niucous  membrane.  Finally,  disturbances  in  phooation 
and  interference  with  respiration  are  to  be  regarded  as  ini{>ortant  from  ■ 
diagnostic  standpoint. 

For  examining  the  [Kwterior  laryngeal  wall  and  the  trachea.  Killian  recom- 
nieiids  using  a  rather  large  laryngeal  mirror  an<l  crowding  it  against  the  soft 
jialiite  wliile  the  i>atient  Ntunds  upright  with  head  bent  forward  and  much 
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lowered,  the  ton^e  being  drawn  far  out.  Tlie  examiner  himself  must  sit  or 
kneel  so  as  to  look  upward  from  below  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction. 

Pieniazek  recommends  that  in  suitable  cases,  after  tracheotomy,  the 
trachea  be  examined  through  the  tracheal  wound  by  means  of  a  special 
mirror  copied  from  Zaufal's  nasal  mirror.  Cocaine  should  be  applied  to  the 
mucous  membrane. 

Brief  mention  should  here  be  made  of  congenital  malformations  of  the 
larynx  and  the  trachea.  We  have  already  spoken  of  congenital  fistulse 
(page  497,  Malformations  of  the  Neck).  Congenital  deviations  of  the  epi- 
glottis, the  larynx,  and  the  trachea  are  also  of  practical  importance,  inasmuch 
as  they  may  occasion  stenosis  of  the  respiratory  passages  (M.  Sclmiidt),  as  are 
also  congenital  tumours  and  membranous  growths  within  the  larynx,  the 
so-called  congenital  diaphragm  of  the  larynx.  The  congenital  tumours  are 
chiefly  papillomata,  of  which  P.  Bruns  collected  twenty-three  cases  from  the 
literature  of  the  subject  The  congenital  diaphragm  is,  according  to  P.  Bruns, 
a  dense  membranous  structure  stretched  across  between  the  vocal  cords,  by 
which  the  glottis  is  partially  shut  oflP.  It  is  situated  near  the  anterior  com- 
missure of  the  vocal  cords,  extends  a  variable  distance  backward,  and  here 
ends  with  a  free  crescent-shaped  margin. 

The  treatment  in  extreme  cases  of  congenital  diaphragm  of  the  larynx 
consists  in  intralaryngeal  division  of  tlie  membrane  with  a  knife  or  the 
galvano-cautery,  or,  in  cases  of  special  difficulty,  in  thyrotomy  and  exci- 
sion. P.  Bruns  recommends  bloodless  dilatation  by  means  of  elastic,  hollow 
bougies,  just  as  in  strictures  of  the  larynx. 

Acquired  deformities  of  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  ^parate  diseases  and  operations. 

§  102.  Inflammations  of  the  Larynx. — The  inflammatory  processes 
of  the  larynx  are  the  following  :  1,  Acute  and  chronic  catarrhal  laryn- 
gitis ;  2,  croup  and  diphtheria  ;  3,  acute  and  chronic  submucous  laryn- 
gitis (erysipelatous  and  phlegmonous  inflammations) ;  4,  cedema  of  the 
glottis  and  larynx ;  5,  tuberculosis  ;  (>.  syphilis  ;  7,  inflammation  of  the 
perichondrium  and  the  laryngeal  cartilages. 

Acute  and  chronic  catarrhal  laryngitis  have  but  little  surgical  interest 
They  are  characterized  anatomically  by  hypera^mia,  swelling,  and  increased 
as  well  as  altered  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Coughing,  a  hoarse, 
toneless  voice  and  a  feeling  of  ])ain,  tickling  or  soreness,  are  the  most  impor- 
tant symptoms.  Difficulties  in  swallowing  and  respiration  occur  particularly 
in  acute  laryngeal  catarrh  in  children,  in  the  so-called  pseudo-croup  which 
usually  attacks  children  under  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  and  is  character- 
ized by  a  "  barking  "  cough  and  paroxysms  of  laryngeal  stenosis  which  are 
usually  of  short  diu*ation.  The  dyspna^i  is  partly  conditioned,  no  doubt, 
upon  reflex  spasm  of  the  constrictor  muscle  of  the  glottis  (Gottstein). 

Chronic  catarrlial  laryngitis  conies  partly  from  neglect  of  an  ac^ute  laryn- 
gitis, or  begins  gradually  as  such,  especially  from  the  extension  of  a  chronic 
pliaryngitis.  One  very  frequently  observes  chronic  laryngitis  in  syphilis, 
in  tuberculosis,  and  among  habitual  drinkers.  It  is  also  of  frequent  occur- 
rence among  individuals  who  are  obliged  to  unduly  strain  the  larynx — for 
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example,  preachers,  singers,  and  officers,  or  among  those  who,  like  millers, 
stonecutters,  etc.,  breathe  in  a  great  deal  of  dust.  Tuberculosis  and  carci- 
noma of  the  larynx  Terj 
frequently  begin  with 
symptoms  of  chronic 
catarrh.  So-called  ca- 
tarrhal erosions  and  su- 
perficial ulcers  are  not 
infrequent 

The  secretion  in  ca- 
tarrhal inflammation 
is  sometimes  increased 
and  sometimes  dimiD- 
ished  (dry  catarrh). 

We  can  speak  here 
only  veiy  briefly  of  the 
treatment  of  the  disease. 
Prophylaxis   is  of  the 
greatest  importance — that  is,  careful  hardening  against  changes  of  tempera- 
ture and  residence  by  the  sea  or  in  elevated  health  resorts  that  are  well 
wooded. 

In  acute  catarrh  the  voice  should  not  be  used  too  much.  Wet  external 
applications  may  be  made,  warm  tea  or  milk  and  seltzer  given  internally, 
and  inhalations  employed,  four-per-cent  chlorate  of  potash,  ten  parts  tannin 
with  one  hundred  of  glycerin,  two-  to  three-per-cent  boric  acid,  common  salt, 
etc.  In  case  of  a  painful  cough,  morphine  is  given  internally.  The  apphca- 
tion  to  the  larynx  of  mild  astringents  dissolved  in  glycerin  (copper  sulphate, 
tannin,  etc.)  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  The  application  is  made 
under  the  guidance  of  the  mirror  by  means  of  a  brush  or  a  small  spoiig« 


Fig.  805. — 7,  laryngeal  brush ;  f ,  laryngeal  sponge. 


Fio.  806.— Insufflators :  <i,  sliding  cylinder  for  closing  the  hole  A ;  J?  (7),  bulb ;  e  (S\  rubber  tube 

for  blowing  in  powder  (Fraukel). 

(see  Fig.  305).  The  insufflation  of  powders  (e.  g.,  alum,  with  equal  parts  of 
saccharum  lactis),  with  the  addition  of  morphine,  is  also  serviceable.  Insuf- 
flators are  used  for  this  purpose  (Fig.  306). 

In  pseudo-croup,  rest  in  bed,  ice  poultices  or  wet  applications,  hot  drinks, 
inhalation,  or  the  use  of  a  spray  to  keep  the  air  of  the  room  moist,  are  particu- 
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Fio.  807.— Laryngeal  syringeB:  syringe  2  is  emptied  by 
pressing  upon  the  elastic  membrane  (Fr&nkel). 


larl J  to  be  recommended.  Antimony  and  ipecac  in  small  doses  are  given 
internally.  Emetics,  which  used  to  be  given,  have  been  properly  abandoned. 
Chronic  laryngitis  is  treated  principally  with  astringents,  partly  by  in- 
halation and  partly  by  application  with  a  brush  or  insufflation.  In  case  of 
hypersecretion,  in  addition 
to  the  application  of  a  from 
two-  to  four-  or  even  ten- 
per^cent  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  inhalations  of  va- 
pours of  turpentine,  or  three 
parts  of  chloride  of  zinc  to 
thirty  parts  of  water  or  glyc- 
erin, are  especially  service- 
able. In  dry  laryngitis  the 
application  of  a  solution  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  then 
a  foiuv,  five-,  or  six-per-cent  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  recommended. 
In  case  of  muscular  paresis,  electricity  is  applied  by  means  of  the  galvanic 
and  faradic  current.  Attention  is  always  to  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the 
pharynx.  Salt-water  springs,  brine  baths,  and  sulphur  springs  are  also  ad- 
vantageous, as  well  as  hydropathic  treatment  at  Ems,  Reichenhall,  etc. 
Residence  at  the  seashore  and  in  elevated  health  resorts  is  also  strongly  to 
be  advised. 

Laryngeal  Croup  and  Diphtheria. — Croup  and  diphtheria  have  special 
importance  for  the  surgeon,  because  they  so  frequently  give  occasion 
for  the  performance  of  tracheotomy  on  account  of  stenosis  of  the 
larynx. 

With  reference  to  the  pathological  changes  that  attend  croup  and 
diphtheria,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  analogous  diseases  of  the  throat 
(see  pages  411-417  flf.).  We  have  there  already  emphasized  the  state- 
ment that  there  exists,  in  our  opinion,  only  a  difference  of  degree 
between  croup  and  diphtheria.  It  need  only  be  added  here  that, 
according  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Ileubner,  the  diphtheritic 
pseudo-membrane  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  exudation  into  the  epi- 
thelial layer  of  the  mucous  membrane — an  exudative  exanthema,  as  it 
were,  of  the  mucous  membrane.  From  an  anatomical  standpoint  there 
exists,  then,  according  to  Heubner,  scarcely  any  distinction  between 
croup  and  diphtheria ;  whereas  it  was  formerly  assumed  that  the  croup- 
ous pseudo-membrane  was  the  more  superficial,  while  the  diphtheritic 
pseudo-membrane  was  located  more  deeply  in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  It  is  more  correct,  no  doubt,  in  accordance  with  the  view 
of  Rauchfuss,  Lennander  (Stockholm),  and  others,  to  regard  croup 
merely  as  a  group  of  symptoms  whose  cause  may  lie  in  a  catarrhal, 
fibrinous,  or  diphtheritic  laryngitis. 

The  clinical  course  of  true  or  membranous  croup  is  very  character- 
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istic.  One  can  usually  distinguish  three  stages.  In  the  first,  catarrhal 
symptoms  make  their  appearance  (cough,  cold  in  the  head,  dysphagia). 
The  general  health  is  usually  but  little  disturbed.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  begins  more  suddenly  without  a  preliminary  catarrh.  Two 
forms  are  usually  distinguished  :  descending  croup,  which  passes  from 
the  pharynx  into  the  larynx,  and  the  reverse  of  this,  ascending  croup. 
The  existence  of  croup  proper  manifests  itself,  then,  in  the  second  stage 
by  the  coughing  up  of  membranous  shreds,  by  aphonia,  and,  above  all, 
by  more  or  less  marked  stenosis  of  the  larynx  with  correspondinglj 
laborious  and  sibilant  respiration.  The  dyspnoea  is  occasionally  inter- 
rupted by  attacks  of  suffocation.  Stenosis  of  the  larynx  presents  a 
very  characteristic  and  painful  picture.  As  a  result  of  the  laborious 
respiration,  the  region  above  the  sternum,  the  ensiform  process,  and 
the  lowest  ribs  are  drawn  inward.  In  the  severest  cases  the  children 
lie  with  an  anxious  expression  of  face,  are  very  uneasy,  and  not  infre- 
quently spring  out  of  bed  in  their  fear.  Sudden  death  in  an  attack  of 
suffocation  is  not  very  common.  A  fatal  termination  results  more 
gradually  in  consequence  of  increasing  intoxication  with  carbonic  acid 
In  the  latter  case  children  gradually  grow  more  quiet,  become  coma- 
tose, and  respiration  and  pulse  grow  weaker  and  weaker  until  death 
supervenes.  In  case  of  recovery  the  dyspnoea  is  gradually  relieved, 
and  the  croupous  membranes  are  coughed  out  with  abundant  formation 
of  mucus  and  pus. 

According  to  Heubner,  the  diphtheritic  membrane  is  not  cast  off  by 
a  process  of  suppuration,  but  gradually  Ufted  off  by  the  growth  of  the 
new  epithelium  beneath.  The  detachment  of  membranes  in  toio  b 
probably,  according  to  Heubner,  the  result  of  elastic  processes  which 
go  on  within  the  coagulated  material. 

Recovery  is  sometimes  secured  by  promptly  performing  trache- 
otomy, and  thus  overcoming  the  increasing  stenosis  of  the  larynx. 

The  average  duration  of  membranous  croup  is  from  six  to  eight 
days,  and  the  result  is  always  doubtful.  The  younger  the  child  the 
more  unfavourable  is,  as  a  general  rule,  the  prognosis.  The  mortality 
varies  very  much  in  the  individual  epidemics.  It  is  placed  by  many 
authors  at  ninety  per  cent,  by  others  much  lower,  varying  with  tin* 
malignant  or  non-malignant  character  of  the  epidemic.  The  proj)or- 
tion  of  recoveries  among  children  that  are  operated  upon  does  not,  on 
an  average,  exceed  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent.  In  some  epidemics 
nearly  all  the  children  upon  whom  tracheotomy  is  performed  die,  while 
in  others  the  cases  of  recovery  are  numerous. 

The  same  is  true  essentially  of  the  course  and  prognosis  of  diphtlie- 
ria  of  the  larynx,  t>o  that  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  whal 
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has  just  been  said  (see  also  §  67,  page  417  ff.,  Diphtheria  of  the  Throat). 
Dipththeria  of  the  larynx  resulting  from  that  of  the  throat  is  very 
frequent  I  have  seldom  observed  laryngeal  diphtheria  without  diph- 
theria of  the  throat.  In  other  parts  of  the  country  it  seems  to  be 
more  common. 

Secondary  diseases  are  not  so  frequent  after  croup  as  after  diphtheria, 
especially  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat  and  of  accommodation. 
Many  a  diphtheritic  child  dies  suddenly  during  convalescence,  in  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  week,  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  due  to  myo- 
carditis. 

The  treatment  of  croup  and  diphtheria  of  the  larynx  is  the  same  as 
that  of  analogous  diseases  of  the  fauces  (see  page  420).  In  the  begin- 
ning ice  poultices  are  applied,  and  older  children  are  given  broken  ice 
to  swallow.  ^  Grargles  of  chlorate  of  potash,  boric  acid,  etc.,  are  used, 
as  well  as  inhalations  of  lactic  acid,  limewater,  carbolic  acid,  etc.,  with 
which  the  air  of  the  room  is  also  to  be  kept  moist.  As  soon  as  dysp- 
noea begins,  tracheotomy  is  to  be  promptly  performed.  The  sooner 
one  operates,  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  a  successful  result.  The 
longer  one  waits,  the  more  likely  are  fibrinous  bronchitis,  broncho- 
pneumonia, and  oedema  of  the  lungs  to  result.  After  early  tracheot- 
omy the  organism  is  more  capable  of  contending  against  the  diphtheria 
toxine.  According  to  Lennander,  fifty  per  cent  of  those  operated 
upon  early  for  diphtheria  recovered,  whereas  but  nineteen  and  a  quarter 
per  cent  of  tliose  operated  upon  later  in  the  disease  were  saved.  In 
adults  the  results  of  operations  are  unfavourable,  because  the  air  pas- 
sages are  so  wide  that  no  dyspnoea  is  occasioned  even  by  thick  mem- 
branes, but  begins  only  when  the  croupous  process  has  reached  the 
smaller  bronchi.  O'Dwyer  was  the  first  to  recommend  intubation  in 
treating  stenosis  of  the  larynx  in  place  of  tracheotomy — that  is,  the 
introduction  of  metallic  tubes  into  the  larynx  (see  page  624).  Tlie 
mortality  attending  tracheotomy  and  intubation  is  about  the  same. 
The  latter  deserves  the  preference,  perhaps,  in  treating  children  in 
from  their  first  to  their  third  vear,  when  the  exudation  is  confined  to 
the  larynx  and  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  in  desperate  cases  for 
the  purpose  of  making  death  easier. 

By  acute  submucous  laryn^tis  is  understood  an  acute  inflammation  of 
the  larynx,  which  has  its  location  chiefly  in  the  submucous  connective  tissue, 
and  occurs  after  injuries  resulting  from  mechanical,  thermic,  or  chemical 
causes,  in  severe  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  larynx,  diphtheria,  ery- 
sipelas, acute  infectious  diseases,  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  etc. 

Submucous  laryngitis  leads  to  circumscribed  or  more  diffuse  swelling  of 
the  larynx^  varying  in  amount,  which  sometimes  goes  on  to  the  formation  of 
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an  abscess.  The  affection  may  run  its  course  in  the  form  of  erysipelatous  or 
phlegmonous  inflammation.  In  case  of  increasing  swelling,  severe  symp- 
toms of  laryngeal  stenosis  may  develop  very  quickly,  especially  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  larynx  is  attacked  (oedeme  sousglottique  [Cruveilhier], 
laryngitis  hypoglottica  acuta  [Ziemssen]).  In  severe  cases  death  may  take 
place  suddenly  from  asphyxia  if  tracheotomy  is  not  promptly  performed. 

In  the  chronic  form  of  submucous  laryngitis  there  are  thickenings  of  the 
submucous  tissue,  especially  on  the  epiglottis,  the  vocal  cords,  and  farther 
down  in  the  larynx.  The  course  of  the  affection  is  very  chronic,  and  the 
callosity  and  induration  of  the  submucous  tissue  usually  remain.  This  con- 
dition is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  fact  that  serious  attacks  of  suffocation  not 
infrequently  occur. 

The  treatment  of  acute  submucous  laryngitis  consists  in  energetic  use  of 
antiphlogistic  applications  (ice  poultices,  cracked  ice  internally),  and,  in  case 
of  dyspnoea,  in  promptly  performing  tracheotomy.  If  an  abscess  develops  it 
should  be  opened  at  once. 

In  treating  chronic  submucous  laryngitis  regard  must  be  had,  above  all,  to 
the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  case  of  syphilis,  for  example,  an  autisyphihtic 
course  of  treatment  is  indicated.  The  indurated  areas  are  to  be  removed  as 
far  as  possible  by  scarifications  or  cauterization.  Strictures  are  treated  ac- 
cording to  general  principles,  especially  by  the  introduction  of  intubation 
tubes,  or  laryngeal  bougies — e.  g.,  catheters  of  hard  India  rubber  or  block- 
tin  bougies.  These  are  introduced  from  within  the  mouth,  under  guidance 
of  the  laryngeal  mirror,  or  through  the  wound  in  the  trachea,  in  case  trache- 
otomy has  been  performed. 

By  oedema  of  the  larynx  or  glottis  is  understood  an  acute,  serous  infiltni- 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  submucous  tissue  in  particular, 
which  is  always  the  sequel  of  various  local  processes  in  the  larynx  and  its 
vicinity.  According  to  Striibing  and  others,  oedema  of  the  larynx  may  also 
be  the  result  of  a  vasomotor  neurosis,  and  may  develop  rapidly.  Finally, 
mention  should  be  made  of  larynx  oedema  in  connection  with  general  dropsy, 
resulting  from  disease  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  etc. 

Acute  diffuse  oedema  which  spreads  over  the  entire  larynx  is  observed 
particularly  iu  case  of  erysipelatous  inflammations,  which  arise  partly  within 
the  larynx,  after  injuries,  or  spread  to  the  larynx  from  the  outer  skin  or  from 
the  pharynx.  In  other  cases,  after  injuries,  for  instance,  acute,  diffuse  cedema 
of  the  larynx  takes  the  form  of  a  phlegmonous  inflammation,  i>articularly 
of  the  submucous  tissue. 

The  oDdematous  swelling  in  connection  with  oedema  of  the  larynx  is 
either  moi'o  or  less  confined  to  a  particular  area  or  more  diffuse.  It  is  found 
especially  where  the  submucous  tissue  is  most  abundant — viz.,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  larjTix,  in  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  folds,  on  the  epiglottis  and 
its  neighbourhood,  near  the  fal.se  vocal  cords,  etc.  Tlie  vocal  cords  seldom 
swell  to  a  great  extent,  and  yet  in  these  also  sufficient  swelling  has  been  ob- 
served to  bring  about  complete  closure  of  the  rima  glottidis. 

The  symptoms  of  oedema  of  the  larynx  consist  principally  in  diflSculties  of 
respiration,  as  in  croup  and  diphtheria.  -The  dyspnoea  is  at  first  noticeable 
only  on  inspiration,  because  in  inspiration  the  swollen  aryteno-epiglottidean 
folds  and  the  false  vocal  cords  are  pressed  against  each  other.    If  the  oedema 
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increases,  expiratory  dyspnoea  also  follows.  If  tracheotomy  is  not  promptly 
performed,  death  sometimee  ensues  very  quickly  from  aspliyxia. 

The  diagnosis  is  made  from  the  increasing  dyspnoea  and  the  laryngO' 
scoptc  examination.  By  the  latter  the  cause  of  the  ivdema  is  also  determined. 
If  difficulties  attend  taryngoscopic  examination,  one  should  at  least  palpate 
the  entrance  to  the  larynx  by  quickly  introducing  the  forefinger. 

In  addition  to  acute  oedema  of  the  larynx,  there  is  also  a  chronic  form, 
which  occurs  mainly  as  the  result  of  deep  structural  changes  in  the  larynx 
— e.  g.,  from  ulcers  or  malignant  new  growths.  Symptoms  of  stenosis  are. 
as  a  rule,  not  marked,  and  yet  acute  exacerbations  not  infrequently  occur 
with  sudden  attacks  of  suffocation. 

The  treatment  of  oedema  of  the  larynx  is  to  be  directed  chiefly  against 
its  existing  cause,  which  should  be  determined  as  exactly  as  possible  by 
laryngOBCopic  examination.  For  the  oedema  itself  leeches  are  applied  on 
both  sides  of  the  larynx,  and  use  is  also  made  of  ice  poultices  and  cracked 
ice  internally.  Uultiple  scarifications  are  also  made  with  a  laryngeal  knife 
or  a  long,  somewhat  curved,  pointed  bistoury,  which  is  wrapped  with  adhe- 
sive plaster  nearly  to  the  point  If  dyspnoea  increases,  tracheotomy  is  indi- 
cated, and  it  should  not  be  postponed  too  long. 

Tobennloiia  of  the  Larynx. — TuberculosiB  of  the  larynx  has  recently 
been  described  very  much  at  length  in  a  monograph  written  by  Heinze. 
It  may  be  primary,  bnt  is  more  frequently  secondary,  following  tuber- 
culoeie  of  the  lungs.  Of  1,236  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  276, 
according  to  Heinze,  were  accompanied  by  pronounced  tuberculosis  of 
the  larynx.  In  case  of  primary  disease  of  the  Inngs,  the  secondary  in- 
fection of  the  larynx  is  usually  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  sputum  which 
contains  bacilli.  The  reverse  may  also  occur,  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx 
beginning  first  and  leading  to  secondary  tuberculosis  of  tlie  lungs. 

The  pathological  changes  attending  tuberculosis  of  the  larjnx  are 
essentially  the  same  as  in  all  tubercular  affections  of  the  nmeous  mem- 
brane (see  Priociplefl  of  Surgery,  §  83). 
From  breaking  down  of  the  miliary  tu- 
bercles or  the  more  diffuse  tubercular 
infiltration  corresponding  ulcers  of  very 
variable  extent  are  formed.     The  tuber- 
cular disease  is  most  frequently  found 
upon  the  posterior  laryngeal  wall,  in  the 
interarytenoid  space,  on  the  true  and  false    f-,„  gos.— Eicwnaive 
vocal  cords,  on  the  arytenoid  cartilages,         epUoHi^ToreV)'  "'""'"  "^  "" 
on  the  epiglottis,  etc. 

Upon  laryngoBCopic  examination,  one  usually  finds  at  the  outset  a 
circnmscribed  or  more  diffuse  induration  of  the  part  of  the  larynx  that 
is  involved,  or  more  or  leas  characteristic  ulcers  with  a  cheesy  base. 
The  destruction  caused  by  these  ulcers  is  frequently  extensive  (see  Fig. 
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308).  Miliary  tubercles  can  not  usually  be  recognised  by  laryngoscopic 
examination.  From  a  diagnostic  standpoint,  examination  of  the  spu- 
tum or  the  secretion  taken  directly  from  the  surface  of  the  ulcers  is  of 
the  most  value,  as  one  can  determine  whether  or  not  tubercle  bacilli 
are  present.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  note  the  condition  of 
the  lungs  and  the  general  health  of  the  patient. 

The  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  are  usually,  at  the  be- 
ginning, tiiose  of  an  obstinate  catarrhal  inflammation.  As  the  tubercu- 
lar disease  progresses,  the  symptoms  consist,  according  to  the  situation 
and  the  degree  of  the  affection,  in  hoarseness,  going  on  even  to  com- 
plete aphonia,  in  a  feehng  of  soreness  in  the  larynx,  in  more  or  less 
cough  and  profuse  secretion,  attended  frequently  by  difficult  expectora- 
tion, and  in  dysphagia,  especially  in  case  of  ulcers  and  tubercular  infil- 
tration of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  and  the  epiglottis.  The  duration  of 
the  disease  is  very  variable.  It  depends  in  part  upon  its  location,  and 
especially  upon  the  ability  to  continue  to  swallow  normally,  and  still 
more  upon  the  condition  of  the  lungs  and  the  general  health  of  the 
patient  in  other  respects. 

The  prognosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  is  at  least  always  doubt- 
ful. In  case  of  prompt  and  proper  treatment  the  primary  form  of  the 
disease  particularly  is  curable  if  the  lungs  are  still  unaffected,  or  ex- 
isting disease  of  the  lungs  is  checked  and  the  general  health  improves. 
Recurrences  are  always  to  be  feared.  The  prognosis  is  of  course  most 
unfavourable  when  pronounced  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  other  or- 
gans exists. 

The  treatment  is  mainly  local,  special  regard  being  also  paid  to  the 
condition  of  the  lungs  and  the  general  health  (see  Principles  of  Sur- 
gerj,  §83). 

At  the  beginning  the  local  treatment  is  essentially  the  same  as  iu 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  larynx  (see  page  597).  Tuber- 
cular ulcers  are  treated  by  the  application  on  the  brush  of  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  or  even  eighty  per  cent  lactic  acid  (Krause),  by  the  use  of 
astringents,  and  by  insufflations  of  iodoform,  boric  acid,  acetate  of  lead, 
etc.  Inhalation,  application,  and  insufflation  of  other  antiseptic  reme- 
dies are  also  very  much  to  be  recommended,  as  they  greatly  relieve  the 
pain.  Carbolic  acid,  creosote,  and  balsam  of  Peru  are  particularly  serv- 
iceable. A  too  irritating  form  of  treatment  is  to  be  avoided.  The  ap- 
plication on  a  brush  of  a  from  five-  to  ten-i>er-cent  solution  of  cocaine, 
or  the  insufflation  of  morphine  (0*015  grammes  once  or  twice  a  day), 
with  amylum,  iodoform,  or  boric  acid,  prove  very  efficacious  in  reUev- 
ing  pain.  Hypodennic  injections  of  morphine  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
larynx  are  to  be  recommended.     Surgical  treatment  proper  consists  in 
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multiple  scarificatioDB,  Id  scr&ping  the  QlcerB  witli  a  email  curette,  and 
in  subsequent  cautemation  witli  lactic  acid  or  tlie  application  of  iodo- 
form emQleion  (M.  Schmidt,  Hering).  If  there  is  extensive  dieease  of 
the  larynx  while  the  lunge  are  ae  yet  but  slightly  affected,  thyrotomy 
may  be  undertaken,  with  subsequent  energetic  scraping  and  cauteriza- 
tion with  lactic  acid.  If  there  are  eymptome  of  etenosis,  tracheotomy 
is  indicated.  The  use  of  tuberculin,  after  R.  Koch  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  page  421),  seems  to  have  led  to  no  permanently  favourable 
results  in  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx. 

flyphilis  of  the  Larynx.— Syphilis  of  the  larynx  in  the  secondary 
stage  of  the  disease  tdies  the  form  of  a  syphilitic  catarrhal  infomma- 
tion  with  the  formation  of  papules  and  mucous 
patches.  In  the  later  stages  of  syphilis  inflam- 
matory infiltrations  occur,  partly  as  circum- 
scribed gummata  (Fig.  309)  and  partly  ae  dif- 
fuse gununatous  inflammations  of  the  mucous 
membrane  and  the  deeper  tissnes,  terminating 
in  ulceration  or,  it  may  be,  in  destruction  of 
the  cartilage,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  con- 
nective tissue  and  the  formation  of  cicatrices. 
Syphilitic  olcers  may  occasion  great  destructive  changes  very  rapidly. 
Serious  disturbances  of  respiration,  making  tracheotomy  necessary, 
may  ensne  from  gummatous  inflammation,  hypertrophy  of  the  connect- 
ive tissue,  and  the  strictures. 

The  prognosis  of  the  early  symptoms  of  syphilis  of  the  larynx  is 
favourable  in  case  of  prompt  antisjT)hilitic  treatment.  The  gumma- 
tous induration  and  the  ulceration  attending  the  later  stages  of  syphilis 
usually  lead  to  permanent  functional  disturbances,  to  defects  and  stric- 
tures. The  disease  may,  moreover,  have  a  latent  course  for  a  com- 
paratively long  time,  and,  altbougb  far  advanced,  may  cause  but  few 
symptoms. 

The  treatment  of  syphilis  of  tlie  larynx  should  be  local,  and  espe- 
cially constitutional,  by  the  use  of  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84,  page  421).  The  remainder  of  the  treat- 
ment is  symptomatic  in  character.  If  there  is  danger  of  asphyxia 
in  conseqoence  of  stricture  of  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  is  indicated. 
Syphilitic  strictures  are  either  divided  from  within  the  larj'ux  or  from 
the  ontside,  with  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table  after  p^- 
tial  or  complete  division  of  the  larynx,  tracheotomy  having  been  pre- 
viously performed.  After  the  division  of  the  cicatricial  stricture  a 
Dupnis's  canula  (Fig.  310)  may  be  introduced  for  a  time.  Dupuis's 
T-shaped  canula  (Fig.  311)  consists  of  two  h^ves  which  fit  closely 
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together,  and  are  introdnced  separately  into  the  trachea  and  tlie& 
fastened  together  by  the  India-rubber  ring  at  a  and  the  screw  at  d. 
Bougies  of  hard  India  rubber  or 
block-tin  can  be  introdnced  later 


from  within  the  mouth  or  through  the  tracheotomy  woond,  Patienta 
with  syphilitic  stricture  of  the  larynx  are  not  infrequently  obliged  to 
carry  a  canula  permanently,  but  the  disturbances  of  speech  resulting 
from  this  are  often  very  slight. 

Of  other  ulcers  I  mention  those  occurring  in  leprosy,  which  arise  from  a 
breaking  down  of  the  leprous  nodules,  and  the  diagnosis  of  which  is  made 
possible  by  the  other  symptoms  of  leprosy  which  are  always  present  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery.  §  85).  Actinomycosis  has  also  been  observed.  It  ii 
characterized  by  tlie  fact  that  enlargement  of  the  lymph  glands  either  does 
not  exist  or  is  only  temporary. 

So-called  lupus  of  tlie  larj-nx  is  a  genuine  tuberculosis  which  has  a  very 
chronic  course.. 

For  a  description  of  carcinomatous  ulcerations  see  page  608. 

Inflammation  of  the  FeriGhoadrium  and  the  Cartilages  of  the  Laryu 
(Perlchoadritii  and  Chondritis). — Perichondritis  and  chondritis  of  the 
larynx  are  either  primary — e.  g.,  after  injuries  or  in  connection  with 
syphilis  or  tuberculosis — or,  more  frequently,  a  secondary  affection  fol- 
lowing disease  of  the  mucous  meinbmne — e.  g.,  syphilis,  tnberculoeiB, 
diphtheria,  etc.     It  most  frequently  attacks  the  arytenoid  and  cricoid 


InHammatioTi  of  the  perichondrium  leads  either  to  induration  or  to 
suppuration  with  separation  of  the  perichondrium  and  necrosis  of  tlie 
cartilage.  The  latter  may  be  extensively  destroyed,  partly  from  nlcer- 
ation  and  partly  from  the  casting  off  of  larger  or  smaller  fragments. 
In  ease  of  non-suppurative  perichondritis  with  induration,  marked 
thickenings  may  take  place  with  transformation  of  the  cartilage  into 
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Fio.  81!.— Periobondritis  of  the  cri- 
coid cutiUge  vith  bulgiiiEof  tho 
BbsoeM  b«ne»th  tlie  lell  vocal 
DOrd  (ZiemsMUl. 


connective  tissue,  or  with  new  growth  of  cartilage  and  bone.  There 
IB  DBually  inflammatory  swelling  in  the  Ticinity  of  the  focus  in  the 
periehoud  ri  u  m. 

The  functional  disturbaDces  depend  in  the  main  upon  the  situation 
and  extent  of  the  iudurative  or  suppurative  inflammation.  Symptoms 
of  stenosis  arise  especially  from  changes 
in  the  form  and  position  of  the  parts  of 
the  larynx,  from  abscesses  (Figs.  312,  313), 
from  indurations  and  defects  with  cicatri- 
cial contractions,  from  oedematous  swell- 
ing of  the  surrounding  parts,  and  from  ap- 
proximation of  the  vocal  cords — e.  g.,  after 
paralysis  or  destmction  of  one  or  both 
posterior  erico-aryteuoid  muscles,  etc.  If 
an  abscess  breaks  through  externally,  em- 
physema and,  finally,  an  open  fistula  of  the 
larynx  may  ensue. 

The  course  of  the  afEection  is  always 
very  chronic  ;  acute  exacerbations  occur,  especially  from  suppuration. 
Death  frequently  takes  place  from  asphyxia  in  consequence  of  stenosis 
of  the  larynx  if  tracheotomy  is  not  properly  performed.  If  the  patient 
recovers  there  is  usually  either  more  or  less  permanent  induration  of 
the  cartilage  or  cicatricial  contraction  after  the  cartilage  has  been 
cast  off. 

The  treatment  of  perichondritis  is  in  general  symptomatic,  and 
must  depend  largely  upon  the  cause  of  the  inflammation.     If  abscesses 
are  formed  they  must  be  incised,  and  if 
there  is  stenosis  of  the  larj'ux,  tracheoto- 
my  may  become    imperative.      Among 
secondary  affections,  strictures  in  i>artieu- 
lar  require  appropriate  treatment  by  the 
introduction  of  laryngeal  bougies  (cathe- 
ters of  hard  India  rubber  or  tin  bougies) 
or  intul>ation  tul)as.     The  larynx  may  be 
Fio.siB.— Perichoodritisof  thecriooid     opened  in  the  median  line,  with  the  head 
abBcoVfiTarS)""'    ™"'"**'-  "'     of  the  patient  hanging  over  the  end  of 
the  table  (see  page  615),  and  a  Dupuis's 
cannla  inserted  after  division  of  the  stricture  (see  Figs.  310  and  311). 
Finally,  bougies  may  be  introduced  into  the  larynx  through  the  trache- 
otomy wound.     If  the  stricture  is  incurable,  the  patient  must  carry  a 
canula  permanently,  or,  in  ease  of  destruction  of  the  vocal  apparatus, 
an  artificial  larynx,  after  Gueeenbauer  or  Bruns  (see  Fig.  331,  page  632). 


tlie  right 
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In  consequence  of  extreme  lordosis  of  the  cervical  segment  of  the  verte- 
bral column  compensating  kypbo-scoliosia  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  pressun 
ulcers  sometimes  form  on  the  po6t«rior  broad  surface  of  the  cricoid  ciirtila^ 
and  on  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  with  stenosis  of  the  larynx  especiallf 
in  very  emaciated  individuals.  These  ulcere  may  give  rise  to  necrosis  of  Ibe 
entire  posterior  plate  of  the  cricoid  cartilage. 

§  103.  Tnmnnrm  of  the  Larynx. — Of  noD -malignant  new  growths  in 
the  larynx,  tlie  papilloma,  adenoma,  fibroma,  lipoma,  angeioms,  myx- 
oma, chondroma,  and  cysts  have  been  most  often  observed. 

Papillomata  are  most  frequent  (see  Fig.  314) — i.  e.,  warty,  villous,  or  cauli- 
Aower-like  growths,  which  correspond  to  warts  and  papillomata  on  the  outer 
skin.  They  consist  chiefly  of  proliferated  and 
hardened  epithelium  (pachydermia  verrucosa). 
According  to  Werner,  the  subepithelial  con- 
nective tissue  forms  the  point  of  origin  of  these 
papillumata,  tiie  epitlielium  participating  more 
or  less  in  the  process,  depending  upou  it* 
energy  of  growth.  The  epithelium  undergoes 
a  change  only  in  quantity  and  not  in  quality 
e.,  does  not  become  epidermal  in  chano- 
Chronic  irritation  (catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion, etc.)  is  of  etiological  importance.  These 
papillomata  are  sometimes  single  and  sometimes  multiple,  and  may  be  either 
pedunculated  or  sessile.  Some  of  the  laryngeal  polyps  are  pedunculated 
papillomata. 

Tlie  favourite  locations  of  the  papilloma  are  the  true  vocal  cords,  the 
false  vocal  cords,  and  the  aryteno-epiglottidean  ligaments.  Gpitheliomala 
of  tlie  larynx  not  infrequently  develop  from  such  papillomata  through 
atypical  growth  of  epithelium  into  the  subjacent  tissue. 

The  fibroma  also,  which  consists  of  connective  tissue,  with  a  varying 
amount  of  vascularity,  occurs  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  sessile  grontli 
and  is  sometimes  pedunculated  (fibrous  polyp). 
According  to  Chiari,  the  fibrous  polyps  of  the 
vocal  cords  are  mainly  simple  hypertrophies  due 
to  chronic  catarrh. 

Adenomata,  myxomata,  lipomata.  angeioroata, 
chondromata.  and  cysts  have  been  frequently  ob- 
served.   The  cysts  are  really  retention  cysts  of 
the  glands~e.  g.,  on  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the    Fio.Sis.— Cyntoftheepigloou- 
epiglottis  (see  Fig.  316)  or  in  the  ventricle  of  the 

larynx.     Tumours  have  sometiniea  been  found  in  the  larynx  which  had  thdr 
origin  in  strayed  lobules  of  the  thjToid  gland  (Bruns,  Ziemsscn). 

The  symptoms  of  benign  tumours  of  the  larynx  are  dependent  mainly 
upon  their  location  and  size.  Changes  are  observed  in  the  voice,  which  b^ 
comes  rough  and  hoarse,  or  may  be  lost  altogether.  There  is  also  more  «■ 
less  difficulty  in  respiration,  ospecially  in  case  of  large  tumours.  Patients 
sometimes  say  they  feel  as  if  there  were  a  foreign  body  in  the  larynx. 
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The  prognosis  of  benign  tumours  of  the  larynx  is  favourable  so  far  as 
life  is  concerned.  Permanent  injury  to  the  voice,  however,  may  remain 
even  after  a  successful  removal  of  the  growths,  especially  in  case  of  sessile 
tumours.  Recurrences  often  follow  the  removal  of  papillomata,  and  they 
not  infrequently,  as  has  been  said,  change  into  epitheliomata. 

The  treatment  of  benign  tumours  of  the  larynx  consists  in  their  ear- 
liest possible  removal.  This  is  accomplished  either  within  the  larynx 
or  from  without  after  performing  laryngotomy.  The  latter  can  be 
performed  in  various  ways  :  1.  By  partial  or  complete  division  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage  (thyrotomy,  laryngo-fissure).  2.  By  dividing  the  cri- 
co-thyroid  membrane  (infratliyroid  laryngotomy),  with  division  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  it  may  be  (cricotomy).  3.  By  dividing^ the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane  (subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  Malgaigne,  see  page  440). 
Sometimes  the  entire  larynx  has  to  be  divided  (see  also  Fig.  320,  page 
615,  Operations  on  the  Larynx).  In  splitting  tlie  thyroid  cartilage  the 
division  should  always  be  partial  when  possible — that  is,  as  far  as  the  in- 
sertion of  the  vocal  cords,  inasmuch  as  wlien  it  is  complete,  permanent 
impairment  of  speech  easily  ensues  in  consequence  of  loss  of  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  vocal  cords.  Thyrotomy  affords  the  best  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  larynx.  Division  of  the  crico-thyroid  ligament  and 
the  cricoid  cartilage  is  especially  to  l)e  recommended  in  case  of  new 
growths  beneath  the  vocal  cords.  By  pharyngotomy  the  lower  portion 
of  the  pharynx  and  the  entrance  to  the  larynx  are  exposed.  In  case 
of  tumours  of  the  epiglottis  the  latter  may  have  to  be  removed  in  toto. 
An  observation  made  by  Israel  and  Kosenbaum  shows  that  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  epiglottis  causes  no  disturbance  in  eating,  inas- 
much as  the  main  protection  of  the  larynx  against  the  entrance  of 
food  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  enters  the  oesophagus,  not  by  pass- 
ing in  the  median  line  over  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  but 
through  the  pyriform  sinuses  on  tlie  side.  Tracheotomy  and  the  inser- 
tion of  a  tampon  are  often  necessary  before  dividing  the  larynx,  in 
order  to  prevent  aspiration  of  blood  into  the  lungs.  Or  the  larynx 
may  be  divided  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  the  end  of 
the  table. 

The  removal  of  benign  tumours  from  within  the  larynx  is  simpler 
in  comparison,  and  is  always  to  be  tried  first,  tracheotomy  being  per- 
formed beforehand,  if  neces8ar)%  in  case  of  dyspnoja.  The  intralaryn- 
geal  method  of  operating  is  done  under  guidance  of  the  laryngeal 
mirror  after  painting  the  mucous  membrane  with  a  from  five-  to 
twenty-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine  to  ])roduce  local  aniesthesia.  The 
choice  of  instruments  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  tumour.  It  is 
cut  off,  torn  out,  or  crushed  and  removed  with  the  instruments  repre- 
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sented  in  Figs.  316-318,  for  example,  or  by  means  of  curved  laryngeal 
forceps  and  a  sharp  curette.  Tumours  are  very  often  destroyed  by  the 
galvano-cautery,  and  sometimes  by  means  of  caustic  fluids.  The  intra- 
laryngeal  removal  of  tumours  has  become  a  special  art,  and  the  reader 


Fio.  316.— Lar^n^real  knives  ( Tobold)  •      Fio.  817.— Laryngeal  for- 
a,  blunt  pointed ;  6,  for  cutting  up-  cep«  (Oertei). 

ward ;  c,  spear  pointed. 


Fio.  818.— ToboldU  snare. 


must  be  referred  for  details  of  the  method  to  treatises  upon  laryngol- 
ogy— e.  g.,  those  of  Tiirck,  Ziemssen,  Stoerk,  Voltolini,  Mackenzie, 
Fauvel,  Gottstein,  and  others. 

Malignant  Tumours  of  the  Larynx. — Of  the  malignant  new  growths, 
careinomata  and  sarcomata,  the  former  are  by  far  the  more  conmion, 
the  latter  liaving  been  but  rarely  observed. 

Careinomata  of  the  larynx  sometimes  develop  from  papillomata. 
They  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  occur  usually 
after  the  fortietli  year.  Of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  patients  with 
this  disease,  but  twenty -nine,  according  to  Wassermann,  were  women. 
Habitual  drinkers  and  great  smokers  seem  especially  predisposed  to 
laryngeal  carcinoma.  At  the  outset  the  carcinoma  either  forms  papil- 
lary growths  (Fig.  319),  wliieh  then  penetrate  deeper,  or  more  super- 
ficial indurations  arise,  which  soon  change  into  ulcers.     Progressive 
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olcenitive  destruction  ie  characteriBtie  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  in  its 
later  stages.  Primary  carcinoma- of  the  trachea  is  very  rare  and  di£5- 
cnlt  to  diagnose  and  treat. 

Tlie  symptoms  of  carcinoma  vary  according  to  its  location.  One 
QsaaHy  finds  hoarseness,  aphonia,  pain  on  speaking  and  swallowing, 
hKmorrhagee,  f cetid  secretion,  offensive  breath 
in  consequence  of  the  ulcerations,  swelling  of 
the  glands,  and  indications  of  stenosis  of  the 
larynx,  so  that  tracheotomy  finally  becomes 
necessary.  The  symptoms  of  primary  carci- 
noma of  the  trachea  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx. 

The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  is  Fi»-  >i9-- 
unfavourable.  The  patient  usually  dies  in  from  d£wio™Zki 
a  year  to  a  year  and  a  half.  Recovery  is  possible 
only  in  case  of  prompt  extirpation,  with  excision  usually  of  the  half  of  the 
larynx  that  is  involved  or  with  its  complete  removal.  I  operated  on  a  carci- 
noma of  the  larynx  eight  years  ago  (thyrotomy,  galvano-cautery),  and  the 
cure  has  thus  far  proved  permanent.  B.  Frankel  obtained  a  permanent  cure 
in  a  case  of  carcinoma  by  intra! aryngeal  operation.  Unfortunately,  most 
cases  of  the  kind  are  brought  to  the  surgeon  too  late,  so  that  a  complete  cure 
is  seldom  observed,  as  is  shown  also  by  recent  statistics  made  by  Scheier, 
Wassermann,  and  others.  According  to  Wassermann,  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-six  coses  of  carcinoma  treated  by  complete  removal  of  the  larynx, 
there  were  but  eight  in  which  a  permanent  cure  was  oblained  (three  by 
Guseenbauer,  and  one  each  by  Thiersch,  Winiwarter,  Schede,  Fischer,  and 
Bergmann). 

The  diagnosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  is  based  especially  upon  the 
larj-ngoscopic  examination.  The  well-known  semispherical.  verj-  uneven 
papillary  growtlis,  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  infiltrated  area,  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  disease.  If  ulceration  has  alreadj'  taken  place,  the 
ulcers,  as  opposed  to  tliose  in  erysipelas,  for  example,  are  characterized  by 
their  uneven  base  and  their  raised  indurated  edges.  The  infiltration  of  the 
surrounding  tissue  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  pronounced.  The 
microscopic  examination  of  small  portions  of  the  tumour  is  also  important, 
and,  from  a  differential  diagnostic  point  of  view,  the  observance  of  other 
symptoms  (swelling  of  the  glands,  manifestations  of  syphilis  or  tubercu- 
losis). 

The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  has  yielded  as  yet  few 
satisfactory  results.  The  earlier  an  operation  is  performed  the  better. 
In  well-advanced  carcinoma,  resection  or  complete  extirpation  of  the 
larynx  hy  Billrotli's  or  Czemy's  method  is  indicated  as  a  nile.  After 
excision  of  the  larjnx  the  patient  makes  use  of  some  form  of  arti- 
ficial larynx,  such  as  that  devised  by  Guseenbauer,  Bniim,  or  J.  AVolff 
(see  Fig.  331,  page  032).     If  the  patient  is  brought  under  treatment 
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early,  one  may  effect  a  cure  by  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  after  first 
l)erforming  thyrotomy,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  that  I  operated 
upon.  The  number  of  permanent  cures  after  resection  or  extirpation 
of  the  larynx  is  very  small.  The  patient  almost  always  dies  from  recur- 
rence of  the  disease. 

If  a  radical  operation  is  refused,  or  if  operation  is  no  longer  indi- 
cated, the  treatment  is  confined  to  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  patient 
by  morphine  injections,  by  applying  cocaine,  by  spraying  with  disin- 
fecting and  deodorizing  solutions,  and,  if  necessary,  by  tracheotomy. 

For  the  technique  of  resection  and  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  see 
page  614  ff.  (Operations  on  the  Larynx). 

Sarcomata  of  the  larynx  are  rare.  They  usually  form  nodular 
tumours  which  are  marked  by  rapid  growth.  Here  also  the  earliest 
possible  extirpation  of  the  tumour  with  the  surrounding  tissue — ^tliat  is, 
with  resection  or  total  extirpation  of  the  larynx — is  to  be  reconomended. 

§  104.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air  Passages. — Tlie  foreign  bodies  that 
are  found  in  the  air  passages — that  is,  in  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and 
the  lungs — are  very  manifold.  Preobrachewsky  collected  from  litera- 
ture eight  hundred  and  forty-eight  cases  in  which  a  foreign  body  was 
found  in  the  air  passages,  and  ascertained  that  the  most  frequent  bodies 
are  beans  and  bones.  Foreign  bo4ies  in  the  bronchi  give  the  worst 
prognosis.  The  mortality  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  larjnix  was  39*8  per 
cent  (602  per  cent  recoveries),  in  the  trachea  67  per  cent  (33  per  cent 
recoveries),  and  in  the  bronchi  55  per  cent  (45  per  cent  recoveries). 

Portions  of  food,  especially  bones,  fish  bones,  pieces  of  meat,  etc, 
very  frequently  make  their  way  into  the  larynx,  and  they  are  then 
easily  aspirated,  particularly  when  the  person  speaks  while  eating.  I 
saw  a  man  choke  to  death  who  was  very  hurriedly  eating  a  German 
beefsteak.  The  large  morsel  was  firmly  wedged  partly  in  the  pharynx 
and  partly  in  the  larynx,  and  caused  death  in  a  few  seconds.  Death 
has  sometimes  been  caused  by  suffocation  in  consequence  of  the  en- 
trance of  vomited  material  into  the  larynx  during  chloroform  ansesthe- 
sia  or  in  drunken  individuals  while  unconscious.'  Suffocation  may  also 
follow  aspiration  of  blood  into  the  air  passages  during  an  operation  in 
conse(]uenee  of  coagulation  of  the  blood.  Or  the  blood  which  has 
entered  the  luuij^s  may  become  decomposed,  and  the  patient  may  die 
from  septic  pneumonia  and  general  sepsis. 

Coins,  needles,  buttons,  gravel  stones,  peas,  beans,  fruit  stones,  arti- 
ficial teeth,  etc.,  have  also  been  found  in  the  larynx.  Buttons,  needles, 
and  the  like  are  easily  aspirated  when  they  are  put  between  the  teeth 
or  into  the  mouth  and  the  ])erson  then  laughs  or  speaks.  In  one  ease 
a  ))hysician  swallowed  in  this  way  a  horn  shirt-stud,  which  made  its 
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way  into  the  larynx  and  bronchus.  A  long  illness  followed  in  conse- 
quence of  abscess  of  the  lang,  and  after  about  a  year  the  button  was 
suddenly  coughed  up  again ;  but  the  patient  died,  in  spite  of  this,  of 
abscess  of  the  lung. 

The  symptoms  attending  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  air 
passages  are  variable,  depending  in  part  upon  the  location  and  the 
character  of  the  body.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  always  coughing, 
with  more  or  less  dyspnoea.  As  was  said  above,  immediate  suffocation 
may  ensue  from  the  presence  of  large  foreign  bodies.  There  is  pain, 
especially  when  sharp  bodies,  such  as  needles  or  bits  of  bone,  have 
become  caught  in  the  larynx.  Disturbances  in  speech  (hoarseness, 
aphonia)  manifest  themselves  particularly  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
movement  of  the  vocal  cords  is  interfered  with. 

Solid  bodies  either  remain  in  the  larynx,  occasioning  more  or  less 
dyspnoea  or  fatal  suffocation,  according  to  their  size,  or  they  make  their 
way  into  the  trachea  and  the  lungs.  They  may  here  become  encapsu- 
lated without  reaction,  or  the  microbes  upon  the  foreign  body  may 
produce  ulceration  or  an  abscess,  as  in  the  case  above  mentioned.  If 
the  abscess  breaks  through  the  pleura  and  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  the 
body  may  become  discharged  externally.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case 
just  mentioned,  the  body  is  coughed  up  from  the  lungs. 

Fluid  and  soft  bodies,  such  as  blood,  the  contents  of  the  stomach, 
etc.,  usually  pass  down  as  far  as  the  bronchi  and  set  up  a  pneumonia, 
or,  in  case  there  is  a  large  amount  of  the  material,  immediate  death 
from  suffocation  may  ensue. 

In  order  to  determine  the  location  of  a  body  in  the  lung,  a  careful 
examination  must  be  made  by  means  of  percussion  and  auscultation. 
If  the  body  is  lodged  in  a  bronchus,  one  hears  on  that  side  diminished 
breathing  only  or  none  at  all.  In  case  of  abscess  of  the  lung  there  is 
dulness  on  percussion.  R&lcs  may  be  heard  chiefly  when  fluid  mate- 
rial is  present  in  the  lungs  (see  Surgery  of  the  Lungs). 

The  treatment  for  foreign  bodies  in  the  air  passages  consists  in  their 
quickest  possible  removal.  Should  this  prove  impossible,  any  danger 
of  suffocation  that  may  exist  is  to  be  combated  by  tracheotomy.  In 
the  worst  cases  death  takes  place  before  the  arrival  of  a  physician.  In 
by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases,  however,  the  body  is  expectorated 
by  energetic  coughing. 

Before  the  extraction  of  a  foreign  body  from  the  larynx  one  must, 

above  all,  determine  its  location  by  palpation  with  the  finger  or  by 

laryngoscopy.     Extraction  is  best  performed  with  a  curved  laryngeal 

or  pharyngeal  forceps  after  local  anaesthesia  has  been  produced  by 

painting  the  parts  with  a  from  five-  to  ten-per-cent  solution  of  cocaine, 
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or  while  the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  latter 
should  be  used  especially  in  treating  restless  children.  In  case  of  great 
dyspnoea,  tracheotomy  must  be  speedily  performed  by  dividing  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  the  upper  tracheal  rings  (crico-tracheotomy). 
Opening  the  larynx  by  dividing  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  a  very 
good  method,  especially  when  there  is  danger  from  delay.  In  one 
case,  in  which  the  patient  was  in  danger  of  suffocating  when  I  arrived, 
I  divided  the  skin  and  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  at  one  stroke  and 
saved  the  nearly  moribund  patient  by  artificial  respiration.  After 
tracheotomy  has  been  performed  an  effort  should  be  made  to  extra^rt 
the  body  from  within  the  mouth  or  through  the  wound  in  the  trachea. 
Partial  or  complete  division  of  the  larynx  in  the  median  line  is  some- 
times necessary.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  head  of  the  patient 
hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table.  After  removal  of  the  foreign  body 
a  tracheal  tube  should  be  inserted  for  several  days,  as  symptoms  of 
stenosis  may  easily  arise  from  oedema  of  the  larynx.  We  have  already 
mentioned  (page  440)  that  foreign  substances  may  also  be  removed 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  by  subhyoid  pharyngotomy. 

If  dyspnoea  continues  after  tracheotomy,  the  body  Ues  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  trachea  or  in  the  bronchi. 

Fluid  material  in  the  trachea  and  in  the  bronchi  is  removed  by  low- 
ering the  head  and  exciting  expectoration,  and  especially  by  sucking 
it  out  by  means  of  an  elastic  catheter  after  performing  tracheotomy. 
By  lowering  the  head  and  by  energetic  expectoration,  solid  bodies  ako 
may  be  brought  up  into  the  larynx  and  here  extracted,  or,  it  may  be, 
coughed  out.  If  the  foreign  body  has  descended  into  a  bronchus,  one 
should  perform  low  tracheotomy  and  try  to  extract  the  body,  or  to 
make  the  patient  bring  it  up  by  violent  coughing.  F.  Willard,  in  experi- 
mentuig  on  dogs,  tried  to  remove  foreign  bodies,  such  as  small  stones 
artificially  placed  in  the  bronchi,  by  opening  the  bronchus  (bronchot- 
omy).  He  succeeded,  however,  very  rarely  even  in  finding  the  foreign 
body.  In  case  an  abscess  of  the  lung  forms  and  is  accessible,  one  may 
remove  the  encapsulated  body  by  incision. 

§  105.  Neuroses  of  the  Larynx. — ^We  shall  here  speak  briefly  of 
neuroses  of  the  larynx  only  in  so  far  as  they  produce  stricture  of  the 
larynx  and  thus  give  occasion  for  the  performance  of  tracheotomy.  A 
distinction  is  made,  as  is  known,  between  sensory  and  motor  neuroees. 
Regarding  the  former — viz.,  hyperaesthesia,  anaesthesia,  and  paraesthe- 
sia  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane — the  reader  is  referred  to 
treatises  upon  internal  medicine  or  laryngology.  Motor  disturbances 
interest  us  especially,  and,  both  in  the  fonn  of  spastic  conditions  and 
paralyses,  are  of  great  significance  for  every  physician. 
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We  mention  first  spasm  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the  glottis,  or  laryn- 
geal spasm,  which  leads  to  attacks  of  convulsive  closure  of  the  glottis,  and  is 
caused  by  direct  or  reflex  stimulation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  or 
the  pneumogastric  nerve  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the  former  (see  also 
page  592,  Nerves  of  the  Larynx).  Laryngeal  spasm  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served in  weakly  children  from  six  months  to  two  years  old ;  occasionally 
also  in  adults  with  catarrhal  inflammation,  or  in  connection  with  emotion, 
hysteria,  or  epilepsy,  or  from  irritation  of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  or 
of  the  pnemnogastric  above  the  point  of  origin  of  the  former — e.  g.,  from 
pressure  on  the  same  by  tumours,  aneurisms,  etc.  The  attack  is  characterized 
by  apncDa,  which  appears  suddenly  and  is  of  short  duration.  The  number 
and  intensity  of  the  attacks  are  very  variable.  The  prognosis  is  not  unfa- 
vourable. With  better  nourishment  and  the  removal  of  other  caus^  recovery 
usually  ensues.  Death  has  occurred,  however,  during  such  an  attack,  but 
this  is  exceptional.  In  adults  it  amounts  usually  to  nothing  more  than 
sibilant  insx)iration  with  short,  loud  expiration. 

The  treatment  is  directed,  above  all,  against  the  cause.  During  the  attack 
itself  one  throws  cold  water  into  the  face,  causes  the  patient  to  inhale  ether 
or  chloride  of  ammonium,  makes  use  of  cold  showers,  etc.  In  serious  cases 
a  rubber  catheter  should  be  introduced  into  the  trachea,  air  insufflated,  and 
artificial  respiration  maintained  in  the  usual  way  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  13,  page  34).  The  duration  of  the  attacks  is  shortened  by  inhalation  of 
chloroform.  Bromide  of  potassium  or  bromide  of  soda  is  given  internally. 
The  use  of  electricity  is  frequently  indicated. 

Of  other  neuroses  of  the  motor  apparatus  I  mention  two  disturbances  of 
co-ordination  with  defective  action  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  latter  do  not 
obey  the  will,  and  instead  of  an  intended  action,  one  that  is  not  intended  is 
executed.  In  this  category  belongs  the  functional  spasm  of  the  rima  glot- 
tidis — that  is,  a  convulsive  contracticm  of  the  constrictor  muscles  of  the, 
glottis  attends  every  attempt  at  phonation,  so  that  in  extreme  cases  the  pa- 
tient is  for  the  time  being  completely  speechless. 

Another  form  is  the  inspiratory  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis,  in  which  the 
glottis  is  not  dilated  as  is  normally  tlie  case,  but  is  closed  by  spasmodic  con- 
traction of  the  constrictor  muscles.  Death  has  not  as  yet  been  known  to 
occur  from  the  two  last-mentioned  forms  of  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis. 

The  etiology  of  this  phonic  and  inspiratory  spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis  is 
as  yet  obscure.  Tlie  number  of  cases  that  have  been  observed  is  still  small, 
and  in  these  there  were  central  or  peripheral  nerve  disturbances,  and  espe- 
cially paralysis  of  certain  nerves  of  the  larynx. 

The  paralysis  of  certain  laryngeal  muscles  is  caused  either  by  disease  of 
the  central  nervous  system  (hysteria,  bulbar  paralysis,  tabes,  progressive  mus- 
cular atrophy,  etc.)  or  by  disturbances  of  the  peripheral  nerves — viz.,  the 
superior  laryngeal,  the  recurrent  laryngeal,  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  spi- 
nal accessory  (see  also  page  592,  Nerves  of  the  Larynx).  Primary  myopathic 
paralysis  is  more  rare. 

Of  the  single  paralyses  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  I  mention  especially  the 
following : 

1.  Paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle,  which  increases  the  tension  of 
the  vocal  cords  and  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.    This  is 
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characterized  particularly  by  a  rough,  deep  voice,  which  is  incapable  of 
giving  the  high  tones.  There  is  no  case  as  yet  in  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject of  isolated  paralysis  of  this  muscle  (Gottstein).  In  case  of  bilateral  paral- 
ysis of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  closure  of  the  larynx  is  interfered  with, 
and  the  latter  is,  moreover,  anaesthetic.  Death  may  therefore  occur  from 
aspiration  pneumonia  resulting  from  the  entrance  of  food  into  the  air  pas- 
sages. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  muscles  that  close  the  glottis  (crico-arytenoidei  latera- 
les,  arytenoideus  transversus,  thyro-arytenoideus  extemus  and  intemus  mus- 
cles, all  of  them  supplied  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve).  There  is  inability 
to  close  the  glottis. 

3.  Paralysis  of  the  muscle  that  opens  the  glottis  (the  crico-arytenoideus 
posticus,  supplied  by  the  reciurent  laryngeal  nerve).  This  paralysis  is  directly 
dangerous  to  life,  especially  when  both  vocal  cords  are  paralyzed,  so  that 
they  lie  more  or  less  adjacent  to  each  other,  and  the  rima  glottidis  is  still  fur- 
ther closed  with  every  inspiration.  There  is  dyspnoea,  therefore,  only  during 
inspiration,  as  a  rule,  expiration  being  free.  Death  may  very  easily  occur 
from  asphyxia  if  tracheotomy  is  not  promptly  performed.  In  case  of  unilat- 
eral paralysis  the  breathing  is  usually  not  impeded,  as  the  glottis  is  suffi- 
ciently wide.  Upon  laryngoscopic  examination,  one  sees  the  jmralyzed  vocal 
cord,  or  both  cords  are  nearer  the  median  line  and  immovable  during  pho- 
nation. 

4.  Paralysis  of  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve 
— that  is,  all  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  with  the  exception  of  the  crico- 
thyroid muscle,  which  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal.  In  this  form  of 
paralysis  tlie  openers  and  closers  of  the  glottis  are  paralyzed,  and  in  bilateral 
paralysis  the  vocal  cords  are  immovable  and  in  the  so-called  cadaveric  posi- 
tion (see  page  591,  Fig.  299). 

The  diagnosis  of  these  paralyses  is  made  by  laryngoscopic  examination. 
It  is  not  difficult  if  one  is  familiar  with  the  function  of  the  individual  mus- 
cles. Patients  with  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  usually  have  a  characteristic 
garlic-like  breath,  in  consequence  of  stagnation  and  decomposition  of  the  se- 
cretion of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  vicinity  of  the  paralyzed  cord,  so 
that  from  this  one  can  make  the  diagnosis  of  at  least  a  probable  paralysis  of 
the  vocal  cords  (Fauvel). 

The  treatment  is  directed  chiefly  against  the  cause.  It  consists,  in  addi- 
tion, in  proper  local  treatment,  in  the  application  of  electricity,  the  adminis- 
tration of  strychnine,  etc.  Tracheotomy  is  necessary,  especially  in  case  of 
bilateral  paralysis  of  the  openers  of  the  glottis. 

§  100.  Operations  on  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. — As  we  saw  (page 
440),  Malgaigiie's  subhyoid  laryngotomy  with  transverse  division  of 
the  thyro-liyoid  membrane  (Fig.  320  I)  is  more  properly  designated  as 
subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  because  it  is  not  the  larynx  but  the  lower 
part  of  the  pharynx  that  is  opened.  (For  the  technique  of  subhyoid 
pharjTigotomy,  see  page  440.) 

The  operations  on  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  are :  1.  Partial  or 
complete  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (thyrotomy,  see  Fig.  320  II). 
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2.  Division  of  the  crico-thjroitl  membrane  (infrathyroid  laryngotomy, 
Fig,  320  III),  with  diviBion,  if  neceseai7,  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (cricot- 
omy,  Fig.  820  IV).  Soraetimee  all  of  the  above-named  parte  of  the 
larynx  are  divided.  All  operations  in  which  the  larynx  is  opened  are 
included  under  the  name  laryngotomy, 
which  may  involve  either  a  'partial  or  a 
complete  division  of  the  larynx.  3. 
Tracheotomy,  either  in  the  form  of  high 
tracheotomy,  above  the  isthmns  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  with  division  of  the  upper 
rings  of  the  trachea  (Fig.  320  V),  with  or 
without  cricotomy,  or  ae  low  tracheotomy 
below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
(Fig.  320  VI).  If,  in  connection  with  high 
tracheotomy,  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  also 
partially  or  wholly  divided,  the  operation 
ie  called  crico-tracheotomy.  4.  As  the 
last  operations  upon  the  larynx,  its  resec- 
tion and  complete  extirpation  are  to  be 
added. 

I.  Thyrotomy.  —  Partial  or  complete 
division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  (Fig.  320 
II),  thyrotomy,  is  performed  for  fractures 
of  the  cartilages  of  tlie  larynx,  especially 
the  thyroid  cartilage,  for  the  extraction 
of  foreign  bodies,  for  inflammations  and 
Btrictores  of  the  larynx,  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  laryngeal  tumours,  for  the  radical 
treatment  of  laryngeal  tuberculosis,  and  fie 
sections  of  the  larjTix  or  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  operation  is 
wholly  free  from  danger  so  far  as  life  is  concerned.  If  the  entire 
thyroid  cartilage  is  divided,  permanent  functional  disturbances  of  the 
voice  may  follow.  If  possible,  one  should  divide  only  the  lower  part 
of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  leave  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  vocal 
cords  intact, 

Thyrotomy  is  performed  either  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hang- 
ing over  the  end  of  the  table,  or  with  a  roller  cushion  laid  beneath 
the  nape  of  the  neck  or  under  the  shoulders,  so  that  the  head  is  bent 
backward  and  the  anterior  region  of  the  neck  b  made  prominent. 
Tracheotomy — low  tracheotomy,  if  possible — is  often  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  thyrotomy,  and  the  trachea  may  then  be  tamponed.  Pieuia- 
zek,  who  has  had  a  wide  experience,  recommends  cricotomy  as  a  pre- 


>n  the  iBtyDi : 
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liminary  operation — ^i.  e.,  he  divides  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  crico- 
thyroid membrane,  does  not  use  the  tampon,  but  always  opens  the  • 
larynx  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table 
immediately  after  the  performance  of  tracheotomy. 

The  incision  through  the  skin  runs  exactly  in  the  median  line  of 
the  neck,  and,  in  case  of  complete  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  upper  border  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  H  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane,  and  the  cricoid  cartilage  are  also  to  be  divided,  the  incision 
through  the  skin  should  be  carried  still  farther  downward,  and  one 
must  be  on  the  lookout  for  the  horizontal  anastomosis  of  the  two 
cricoid  arteries  over  the  crico-thyroid  membrane.  One  must  also 
bluntly  detach  the  thyroid  gland  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  in  case 
the  former  extends  far  upward,  just  as  is  done  in  high  tracheotomy 
(see  page  618). 

The  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  must  be  made  exactly  in  the 
middle  line,  which  is  recognised  by  a  white  line  (linea  alba  cervicis)  in 
the  superficial  fascia,  extending  from  the  sternum  to  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage and  the  hyoid  bone.  The  division  of  the  fascia  follows  this  line, 
and  the  fascia  is  retracted  on  each  side  together  with  the  soft  parts. 
The  crico-thyroid  membrane  is  divided  at  the  lower  border  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage  by  a  small  transverse  incision,  without  cutting  the  cricoid 
arteries  and  the  crico-thyroid  nmscles,  and  then  at  first  only  the  lower 
part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  divided.  This  division  is  made  exactly 
in  the  middle  line,  and  is  best  performed  by  inserting  tlie  point  of  the 
knife  and  cutting  from  within  outward.  If  the  cartilage  is  calcified  or 
ossified,  it  is  divided  with  strong  scissors  or  with  Listen's  bone-cutting 
forceps.  One  should,  if  possible,  as  has  been  said,  leave  the  upper 
border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  vocal 
cords,  intact.  If  the  entire  thyroid  cartilage  is  to  be  divided,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  injure  the  insertion  of  the  vocal  cords.  The 
l)etter  way  is  to  divide  the  upper  part  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  u]>on  a 
grooved  director  from  within  outward,  exactly  in  the  median  line,  by 
means  of  a  probe-pointed  knife.  The  interior  of  the  larynx  can  now 
be  sufliciently  exposed  for  any  operation  that  is  to  be  undertaken  within 
the  larynx  by  drawing  apart  the  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  is 
often  necessary,  however,  to  detach  the  crico-thyroid  membrane,  the 
thyro-hyoid  ligament,  and  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  laterally  on  the 
upper  and  lower  borders  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
draw  the  halves  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  farther  apart,  and  thus  to  gain 
still  better  access  to  the  interior  of  the  larynx.  If  the  larynx  has  l)een 
opened  on  account  of  an  intralaryngeal  tumour,  it  is  a  good  plan,  after 
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removal  of  the  growth — a  papilloma,  for  instance — to  keep  the  larynx 
open  by  packing  it  for  about  two  days,  and  then  carefully  to  examine 
the  laryngeal  cavity  once  more,  to  determine  whether  there  are  still 
diseased  places,  new  growths,  etc.,  which  require  treatment.  In  the 
after-treatment,  especially  of  a  stricture,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  insert  an 
intubation  tube  or  a  Mikulicz's  glass  tube. 

Larjrngotomia  Transversa. — Gersuny,  after  first  performing  tracheotomy, 
has  opened  the  larynx  between  the  true  and  fal^e  vocal  cords  in  place  of  sub- 
hyoid pharyngotomy  or  ordinary  laryngotomy.  After  division  of  the  skin 
in  the  median  line  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  separa- 
tion of  the  soft  parts  from  the  alac  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the  latter  is 
severed  transversely  above  the  vocal  cords  just  below  the  notch  with  a  meta- 
carpal saw  or  scissors,  and  finally  the  mucous  membrane  is  divided  with  the 
scalpel. 

II.  Infrathyroid  Laryngotomy  and  Criootomy. — Infrathyroid  laryn- 
gotomy (Fig.  320  III)  means  the  division  of  the  crico-thyroid  mem- 
brane, and  provides  but  little  room  for  intralaryngeal  operations. 
Usually,  therefore,  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  divided  at  the  same  time 
(cricotomy)  (Fig.  320  IV)  for  the  treatment  of  strictures,  for  example, 
hi  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx,  or  for  the  removal  of  granulations 
after  tracheotomy.  This  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  as 
thyrotomy — that  is,  by  placing  a  roller  cushion  under  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  or  with  the  head  hanging  over  the  end  of  the  table. 

The  incision  through  the  skin  begins  over  the  centre  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  runs  downward  over  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  crico- 
thyroid membrane  is  exposed  in  the  space  between  the  stemo-hyoid, 
sterno-thyroid,  and  crico-thyroid  muscles,  and  then,  after  ligation  of 
the  cricoid  artery  on  both  sides,  longitudinally  or  transversely  divided. 
If  the  cricoid  cartilage  is  also  to  be  divided  in  the  median  line  (cri- 
cotomy), it  is  exposed  by  detaching  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland 
and  drawing  it  downward  (see  page  018,  Tracheotomy). 

In  adults,  by  a  longitudinal  division  of  the  skin  and  the  crico- 
thyroid membrane  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  knife,  one  can  open  the 
larynx  very  quickly  in  urgent  cases  of  laryngeal  stenosis,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  artificial  respiration,  and  tliis  form  of  laryngotomy  may 
consequently  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  tracheotomy.  In  children, 
however,  this  space  is  too  small,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide 
the  cricoid  cartilage  as  well.  The  haemorrhage  from  the  transverse 
anastomosis  of  the  crico-thyroid  arteries  should  be  arrested  by  a  deep 
suture  or  Ugature. 

The  after-treatment  following  thyrotomy,  infrathyroid  laryngot- 
omy, and  cricotomy  is  determined  by  the  existing  disease  which  made 
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the  opening  of  the  larynx  necessary.  One  usually  closes  the  upper  part 
of  the  wound  in  the  larynx  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  insertion  of  the 
vocal  cords,  for  example,  and  in  case  of  complete  division  of  the  lar- 
ynx one  inserts  a  tracheal  tube  into  the  lower  angle  of  the  wound,  as 
laryngeal  stenosis  easily  results  from  secondary  swelling  of  the  mucom 
membrane.  The  larynx  and  trachea  are  often  packed  with  iodoform 
gauze  above  the  tracheal  tube— e.  g.,  after  scraping  the  larynx  and 
cauterizing  it  with  lactic  acid  for  tuberculosis. 

III.  Tracheotomy. — Tracheotomy  (Fig.  320  V  and  VI)  is  indicated 
for  the  most  varied  forms  of  laryngeal  stenosis,  for  foreign  bodies,  in- 
juries, inflammations,  strictures,  tumours  of  the  air  passages,  paralyses 
of  the  vocal  cords,  compression  of  the  larynx  and  the  trachea  from 
without,  for  the  performance  of  artificial  respiration  in  cases  of  as- 
phyxia, etc.  All  these  indications  for  tracheotomy  have  been  suffi- 
ciently dwelt  upon  in  speaking  of  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  neck, 
the  larynx,  and  the  trachea.  We  have  likewise  mentioned  that  in  con- 
nection with  various  operations  in  the  oral  and  pharyngeal  cavities,  as 
well  as  in  the  larynx,  preliminary  tracheotomy,  and  tamponing  the 
larynx  or  trachea,  are  not  infrequently  necessary  to  prevent  aspiration 
of  blood  into  the  air  passages  or  into  the  lungs. 

The  History  of  Tracheotomy. — Tracheotomy  was  performed  even  in  an- 
cient times,  and  especially  from  the  sixteenth  century  on.  It  was  resorted 
to  chiefly  for  foreign  bodies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Caron  tried  in  vain  to  bring  the  operation  into  practice  in  connection  with 
diphtheria.  Bretonneau,  in  Tours  (1818-1862),  A.  Trousseau  (Paris,  1801- 
1866),  Guersant,  and  others  were  the  first  who  succeeded  in  this.  We  are 
especially  indebted  to  Baum,  Roser,  and  Passavant  for  the  introduction  of 
tracheotomy  in  Germany  in  treating  croup  and  diphtheria.  Bauni  was  the 
first  in  Germany  to  perform  it  successfully.  This  was  in  Greifswald  in  1844. 
It  was  not  generally  introduced  in  England  in  connection  with  croup  and 
diphtheria  until  later. 

A.  High  tracheotomy  above  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  with 
or  without  division  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (cricotomy  or  crico-traehe- 
otomy),  is  performed  as  follows : 

By  means  of  a  roller  cushion  placed  under  the  nape  of  the  neck  or 
under  the  shoulders  the  head  is  inclined  well  backward,  or  it  may  be 
allowed  to  hang  over  the  end  of  the  table.  In  this  way  the  larynx 
and  the  trachea  are  drawn  sufficiently  forward  and  upward.  To  rec- 
ognise the  different  portions  of  the  larynx,  one  feels  for  the  pomum 
Adami  with  tlie  notch  in  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
then  the  crico-tliyroid  membrane  follows  as  a  gap  between  the  thyroid 
and   cricoid   cartilages,  and   then   comes  the   cricoid  cartilage.     The 
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Fio.  821.— Boee'B 
self-retaining 
retractor. 


incision  through  the  skin  begins  about  a  finger's  breadth  above  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  passes  downward  three  or  four  centimetres  in 
children  and  four  or  five  centimetres  in  adults,  following  the  median 
line  of  the  neck.  After  division  of  the  skin  a  white 
longitudinal  band  of  the  cervical  fascia  is  noticeable  in 
the  median  line  of  the  neck  between  the  stemo-hyoid 
muscles,  which  should  be  thoroughly  exposed.  This 
white  line  is  now  split  in  its  whole  length.  If  the 
stemo-hyoid  muscles  are  then  drawn  to  one  side  by 
means  of  blunt  retractors,  or,  if  no  assistant  is  present, 
by  means  of  Bose's  double  retractor  (Fig.  321),  one 
finds,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wound,  the  crico-thyroid 
membrane  and  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and  feels  the  isthmus 
of  the  thyroid  gland  farther  down.  The  thyroid  gland  very  fre- 
quently extends  abnormally  high.  To  expose  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
the  upper  tracheal  rings,  one  divides  the  laryngeal  fascia,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  by  a  transverse  incision  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
detaches  from  the  trachea  by  means  of  a  grooved  director  the  thyroid 

gland  which  lies  betv^een  the  two  layers  of  the  laryn- 
geal fascia,  and  has  it  held  downward  by  means  of  a 
broad  retractor.  The  trachea  is  now  exposed,  but 
before  it  is  opened  all  haemorrhage  in  the  wound 
must  be  carefully  arrested.  In  order  to  fix  the  trachea 
and  draw  it  forward,  a  tenaculum  may  be  introduced 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  near  the 
middle  line,  but  this  is  not  necessary.  The  trachea 
is  now  divided  exactly  in  the  median  line,  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  downward,  corre- 
sponding to  the  two,  three,  or  four  upper  tracheal 
rings,  by  inserting  a  sharp-pointed  knife  perpendicu- 
larly and  not  too  deeply.  To  avoid  injury  to  the  pos- 
terior tracheal  wall,  the  puncture  in  the  trachea  may 
be  enlarged  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury.  I  do  not 
usually  divide  the  cricoid  cartilage.  After  opening  the  trachea  I  never 
fail  to  pass  a  silk  suture  through  its  edges  on  both  sides  by  means  of  a 
curved  needle,  and  to  secure  these  sutures  by  a  band  about  the  neck. 
These  sutures  allow  an  easy  inspection  of  the  trachea,  aid  the  intro- 
duction of  the  tube,  and  are  of  advantage  in  the  after-treatment,  espe- 
cially for  changing  the  tube. 

After  the  operator  has  convinced  himself  that  the  patient  breathes 
freely  and  has  removed  any  croupous  or  diphtheritic  membranes  that 
there  may  be,  or  other  obstacles — e.  g.,  blood  and  mucus — by  sucking 
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Flo.  328.— -Luer's  tracheal  tube  a*  modi- 
fied by  Hagedon) :  A^  outer,  and  B, 
inner  tube ;  0,  clasp  tor  homing  the 
inner  tube. 


them  out  with  an  elastic  catheter  or  an  aspirating  syringe,  the  tul)e  is 
introduced.     After  its  introduction  one  must  satisfy  himself  that  it  is 

properly  situated  in  the  trachea  and 
that  respiration  through  it  is  unim- 
peded. The  tube  is  secured  by  means 
of  a  band  about  the  neck.  Luer's  tube, 
which  has  been  modified  in  a  practical 
way  by  Hagedom  (Fig.  323),  is  espe- 
cially to  be  recommended.  It  consists 
of  a  double  silver  tube  whose  inner 
tube  (B)  can  be  easily  removed  from 
the  outer  one  (A).  The  outer  tube  is 
furnished  with  a  movable  shield,  so 
that  the  whole  can  easily  follow  the 
respiratory  movements  of  the  trachea. 
The  inner  tul)e  is  fastened  by  means  of 
the  small  adjustable  clasp  (C)  upon  the 
shield.  In  an  emergency  an  India-rubber  tube  or  the  end  of  an  elastic 
catheter  can  be  used  in  place  of  a  tracheal  tube. 

If  there  is  a  deeply  seated  stenosis  of  the  trachea — e.  g.,  from  com- 
pression of  the  trachea  by  a  substernal  goitre — Konig's  long  tracheal 
tube  is  serviceable,  which  is  movable  at  its  lower  part 
in  consequence  of  its  spiral  structure  (Fig.  324  and 
Fig.  298,  page  588).  Kocher  and  Salzer  have  also  rec- 
ommended a  serviceable  tracheal  tube  for  patients  with 
goitre  (see  page  588). 

Zaleski  has  called  attention  to  the  occurrence  of 
argyria  from  the  use  of  silver  tracheal  tubes,  and  has 
therefore  recommended  that  they  be  made  of  platinum, 
gold,  rock-crystal,  glass,  porcelain,  or  ivory.  Roser 
recommends  the  use  of  tracheal  tubes  which  are 
wrapped  with  iodoform  gauze.  They  usually  lie  for 
two  days,  and  are  then  replaced  by  a  similar  tube. 
Superficial  gangrene,  granulations,  and  the  entrance  of 
mucus  and  blood  into  the  lungs,  are  said  to  be  pre- 
vented by  these  tulles,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  spread 
of  diphtheritic  j)roces8es  is  also  checked. 

As  regards  packing  the  o])ened  trachea  after  Langenbuch,  see  page 
r>2S.  In  all  cases  in  which  there  is  no  time  to  lose  it  is  possible  in 
adults,  as  was  said  above,  to  divide  the  crico-thvroid  membrane  and  the 
skin  in  one  stroke  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  In  children  the  cricoid 
cartilage  must  also  be  divided,  to  gain  suflicient  room  for  a  tracheal 
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tube.  The  hfiemorrhage  from  the  transverse  anastomosis  of  the  two 
crico-thyroid  arteries  should  be  arrested  by  pressure  with  the  finger, 
and  then  by  means  of  artery  clamps  or  a  deep  suture. 

The  instrument  constructed  especially  for  tracheotomy — e.  g.,  the 
tracheotome — by  means  of  which  it  is  intended  that  the  operation  be 
performed  by  a  single  puncture,  should  be  discarded.  The  same  is 
true  regarding  the  use  of  the  galvano-cautery  or  the  thermo-cautery. 

B.  Low  tracheotomy  below  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland  (Fig. 
320  VI)  is  performed  as  follows  : 

The  position  of  the  patient  is  the  same  as  in  high  tracheotomy. 

The  incision  through  the  skin  is  exactly  in  the  median  line  of  the 
neck  from  the  lower  border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  nearly  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  sternum.  After  dividing  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  the  superficial  fascia,  one  works  his  way  in  between 
the  sterno-thyroid  muscles  through  the  connective  tissue,  which  is  well 
supplied  with  veins.  If  necessary,  the  lower  border  of  the  isthmus  of 
the  thyroid  gland  is  drawn  upward.  After  blunt  division  of  the  loose 
connective  tissue  that  lies  in  front  of  the  trachea  by  means  of  two 
thumb  forceps,  a  probe,  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  the  trachea  lies  ex- 
posed. In  doing  this,  one  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  a  rare 
exception,  the  common  carotid  artery,  especially  on  the  right  side,  may 
cross  the  trachea  in  consequence  of  an  abnormal  origin  from  the  com- 
mon carotid  of  the  other  side.  Tlie  possibility  of  the  existence  of  an 
arteria  thyroidea  ima  must  also  be  borne  in  mind.  After  drawing  the 
trachea  forward  by  means  of  a  tenaculum,  it  can  easily  \ye  opened. 
One  must  here  be  on  liis  guard  against  injury  to  the  innominate  artery, 
which  may  be  protected  by  introducing  the  forefinger  into  the  lower 
angle  of  the  wound  before  incising  the  trachea.  The  head  must  be 
somewhat  raised  when  the  tracheal  tube  is  introduced,  as  otherwise  the 
posterior  and  anterior  walls  of  the  trachea  are  in  too  close  proximity. 

Low  tracheotomy  is  especially  indicated  when  a  hypertrophied 
thyroid  gland  extends  far  upward ;  also  as  a  preliminary  to  resection 
and  extirpation  of  the  larynx  in  order,  by  packing  the  trachea,  to  pre- 
vent a  flow  of  blood  into  the  air  passages.  Several  surgeons — Wilms, 
for  example — prefer  low  tracheotomy  for  all  cases. 

For  tracheotomy  in  case  of  goitre,  see  page  588.  The  point  at 
which  the  opening  into  the  trachea  is  to  be  made  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  case. 

Serious  accidents  in  connection  with  tracheotomy  are  rare  w^hen  the 
operation  is  properly  performed.  Children  who  are  operated  upon  as  a 
last  resort  not  infrequently  die  while  under  the  influence  of  the  anaes- 
thetic or  in  consequence  of  the  loosening  of  pseudo-membranes  which 
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become  lodged  below  the  tracheal  tube  in  the  region  of  the  bifurca- 
tion. Death  has  also  been  observed  repeatedly  in  consequence  of  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  veins.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  posa- 
bility  in  low  tracheotomy  of  injury  to  the  innominate  artery  or  to  the 
common  carotid,  in  case  it  has  an  abnormal  origin. 

The  after-treatment  following  tracheotomy  consists  in  dusting  the  wound 
with  iodoform,  in  laying  a  strip  of  iodoform  gauze  beneath  the  shield  of  the 
tracheal  tube,  and  then,  particularly,  in  the  intelligent  care  of  the  patient  by 
some  trained  person.  Care  must  be  taken,  above  all,  that  the  tube  does  not 
become  obstructed,  and  that  the  air  of  the  room  is  not  too  cold  or  too  dry. 
The  wound  and  the  tracheal  tube  should  therefore  be  covered  with  moist 
gauze  or  with  a  pervious  warm  sponge,  and  the  air  of  the  room  kept  moist 
by  steam  spray,  by  inhalation  apparatus,  or  by  hanging  up  pieces  of  linen 
which  have  been  moistened  with  one  to  two  per  cent  carbolic  acid.  The 
nourishment  of  the  patient  should  consist  of  nutritious  fluids,  and  wine  is 
especially  to  be  recommended.  To  keep  the  tracheal  tube  pervious,  it  is  not 
sufficient  simply  to  remove  and  cleanse  the  inner  tube  from  time  to  time,  but 
the  outer  tube  also  must  be  entirely  removed  occasionally  to  clear  away  the 
crusts  of  secretion  that  frequently  form  at  the  lower  end. 

Secondary  Difleases  following  Traeheotomy.— In  consequence  of  diphthe- 
ritic paralysis  of  the  palatine  muscles  and  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  supe- 
rior aperture  of  the  larynx,  the  fluids  that  are  swallowed  frequently  pass 
through  the  larynx  into  the  trachea  and  out  through  the  wound  in  the  latter. 
This  paralysis  usually  disappears  spontaneously  before  long.  It  is  better  to 
confine  the  diet  to  milk  and  wine.  In  severe  cases  of  this  form  of  paralysis, 
nourishment  has  to  be  given  through  the  cesophageal  tube  and  by  nutritive 
enemata. 

After  diphtheria,  the  tracheotomy  wound  not  infrequently  becomes  diph- 
theritic. This  wound  diphtheria  has  a  favourable  prognosis.  It  is  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  given  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  72,  page  353. 

Secondary  lueiiiorrhages  sometimes  occtur  in  the  course  of  the  after-treat- 
ment. They  come  either  from  the  wound  or  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane, 
and  the  patient  may  quickly  bleed  to  death  in  consequence,  or  blood  may 
flow  into  the  lungs  and  cause  suffocation.  Seccmdary  ha3morrhages  result- 
ing from  erosion  of  the  innominate  vein,  the  common  carotid  artery,  the 
internal  jugiilar  vein,  and  the  innominate  artery  from  pressure  of  the  tracheal 
tube  after  low  tracheotomy,  or  in  consequence  of  suppuration,  etc.,  are  also 
worthy  of  mention  (Korte,  Gnandiger,  Bayer,  Friihwald,  F.  Ganghofner, 
Maas).  This  complication  occurs,  almost  w^ithout  exception,  in  cases  of  low 
trcicheotomy.  These  fatal  secondary  haemorrhages  sometimes  originate  in 
the  lungs. 

Emphysema  sometimes  occurs  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tracheotomy  wound 
in  cons(»quence  of  tlio  entrance  of  air  into  the  surrounding  connective  tissue. 
This  emphys^Miia  is  usually  slight  and  without  special  significance. 

One  form  of  emphysema,  on  the  other  hand,  occurring  in  connection 
with  severe  cas<*s  of  diphtheria,  has  an  unfavourable  prognosis.  It  may  be 
very  extensive,  and  pi'ohably  has  its  origin,  according  to  Virchow  and  P. 
Giitorbock,  in  the  interlolnilar  connective  ti.ssue  of  the  lungs. 
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Moreover,  the  prognosis  of  the  cutaneous  emphysema  that  results  frt)m  the 
formation  of  gases  in  connection  with  wound  diphtheria  is  also  unfavoui*ahle. 

The  tracheal  tube  is  kept  in  place  until  the  cause  of  the  tracheotomy — 
laryngeal  stenosis  from  diphtheria,  for  example — has  been  removed.  The 
earlier  the  tube  is  taken  out  the  better.  In  diphtheria,  one  can  often  remove 
it  from  time  to  time  as  early  as  the  second  or  third  day.  It  is  usually 
removed  permanently  on  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  day,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Broca,  Bungner,  and  others  have  recommended  for 
after-treatment  a  special  tracheal  tube  with  an  opening  which  has  a  clos- 
ing slide  over  it,  so  as  to  allow  the  gradual  return  to  normal  breathing  and 
to  avoid  accidents  from  asph3rxia.  After  removal  of  the  tube  complete  heal- 
ing of  the  tracheal  woimd  usually  takes  place  in  a  few  days.  The  removal 
of  the  tube  has  to  be  sometimes  delayed,  especially  in  long-continued 
diphtheria  with  a  continuous  formation  of  pseudo-membranes,  in  relapsing 
diphtheria,  in  subacute  and  chronic  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  vocal  cords  and  usually  beneath  them  (chorditis  inferior), 
in  case  of  retention  of  catarrhal  secretion  in  the  trachea  and  in  the  bronchi 
(Hagenbach-Burckhardt),  in  case  of  relaxation  of  the  anterior  tracheal  wall 
or  a  bend  in  the  trachea,  in  case  of  compression  of  the  trachea  from  without 
in  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  and  most  frequently  in 
case  of  granulations  and  of  strictures  from  various  causes.  In  all  such  cases 
where  the  removal  of  the  tube  is  necessarily  delayed  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
examine  the  larnyx  and  trachea  by  means  of  a  min'or  through  the  tracheal 
wound. 

Paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  is  usually  characterized  by  aphonia.  It  dis- 
appears, as  a  rule,  spontaneously,  like  other  forms  of  diphtheritic  paralysis. 
Electrical  stimulation  of  the  muscles  of  the  vocal  cords  is  only  indicated 
when  the  aflPection  continues  for  a  long  time  (see  Paralysis  of  the  Vocal 
Cords,  pages  613  and  614). 

Granulations,  which  are  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  difficulty  or 
delay  in  the  removal  of  the  tracheal  tube,  sometimes  form  after  tracheotomy. 
They  always  result  from  tracheotomy  itself  and  not  from  the  diphtheritic 
process.  They  are  always  found  on  those  parts  of  the  trachea  which  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  tube,  and  most  frequently  in  the  tracheal  wound 
itself.  They  occur  much  less  frequently  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  tracheal 
wall,  where  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  or  its  convex  curve  lies  in  contact  with 
the  wall  of  the  trachea.  The  granulations  on  the  posterior  tracheal  wall  are 
particularly  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  the  phonation  tubes,  by  whose  open- 
ing for  speaking  the  infiltrated  mucous  membrane  is  irritated  and  eroded  so 
that  an  ulcer  is  formed.  The  formation  of  granulations  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  that  they  surround  the  tube  within  the  trachea.  If  the  tube  is 
then  removed,  the  mass  of  granulations  closes  not  only  the  outer  wound,  but 
also  the  lumen  of  the  trachea,  like  a  valve,  and  dangerous  asphyxia  ensues, 
so  that  the  tube  has  to  be  immediately  introduced  again.  In  other  cases  we 
have  to  do  with  polypous  growths. 

The  treatment  of  granulations  consists  in  enlarging  the  wound  in  the 
trachea  above  and  below,  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  the  end 
of  the  table,  and  then  removing  the  granulations  with  scissors  and  thumb 
forceps,  or  with  a  sharp  spoon  or  the  galvano-cautery. 
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Ulcers  sometimes  form  in  the  trachea,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
from  the  pressure  of  tubes  that  are  not  suitably  curved,  which,  aside  from 
the  formation  of  granulations,  may  also  give  rise  to  hsemorrhage  into  the 
bronchi,  with  attacks  of  suffocation,  or  even  death  from  suffocation.  These 
ulcers  are  most  frequently  found  on  the  anterior  wall,  such  being  the  case  in 
sixteen  cases,  for  instance,  out  of  twenty-two  tabulated  by  Schiiller.  Ulcere 
on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  trachea  may  occur,  as  has  been  said,  in  conse- 
quence of  friction  from  the  opening  in  the  phonation  tubes,  whose  use  is  not 
at  all  to  be  recommended. 

Any  cicatricial  strictures  that  may  remain  after  tracheotomy  are  to  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  on  pages  603-607. 

lY.  Intubation  of  the  Larynx. — An  attempt  has  been  -made,  in  treat- 
ing croup  and  diphtheria  attended  with  laryngeal  stenosis,  to  replace 
tracheotomy  by  the  so-called  intubation  of  the  larynx.  By  this  intu- 
bation is  understood  the  introduction  for  a  certain  period  of  metallic 
tubes  into  the  larynx  from  within  the  mouth.  These  tubes  are  not 
round,  but  are  oval  on  cross-section.  They  are  so  constructed  that 
they  remain  in  place  within  the  larynx,  and  thus  secure  undisturbed 
respiration  in  croupous  and  diphtheritic  laryngeal  stenosis. 

The  idea  of  intubation,  or  "  tubage,"  of  the  larynx  originated  in 
France,  where  Loiseau  and  Bouchut  vainly  tried  to  introdace  the 
method  into  practice.  Recently  intubation  of  the  larynx  has  been 
widely  extended  through  the  efforts  of  an  American  physician, 
O'Dwyer,  of  New  York,  and  it  has  been  used  there  in  place  of  trache- 
otomy, especially  in  the  treatment  of  croup  and  diphtheria.  The  method 
was  first  tried  in  Germany  by  Thiersch,  Helm,  and  others.  The  results 
are,  generally  speaking,  neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  attending 
tracheotomy.  According  to  Dillon  Brown,  of  806  cases  of  diphtheria 
treated  by  intubation,  the  recoveries  amounted  to  27*4  per  cent,  and 
according  to  Waxham,  of  1,072  patients  thus  treated,  287,  or  26*77  per 
cent,  recovered.  Of  697  patients  npon  whom  tracheotomy  has  been 
performed  in  the  last  ten  years  in  the  Leipsic  clinic,  24*5  per  cent 
recovered.  Among  Hagedom's  572  tracheotomies,  44*75  per  cent  re- 
covered. The  latest  American  statistics  collected  by  McNanghton  and 
Maddern  show  among  5,546  cases  of  intubation  1,691  recoveries  (30*5 
per  cent).  The  statistics  collected  by  the  Deutsche  Gesellschaft  fur 
Kinderheilkunde  (2,500  intubations)  seem  to  show  that  intubation  has 
accomplished  better  results  in  children  during  the  first  two  years  of 
life.  During  the  first  year  of  life  13*9  per  cent  recovered  after  intuba- 
tion and  only  5*4  per  cent  after  tracheotomy ;  in  the  second  year,  32*3 
per  cent  after  intubation  and  25*4  per  cent  after  tracheotomy  (Sanke). 
As  is  well  known,  the  mortality  attending  diphtheria  varies  greatly 
according  to  the  character  of  the  epidemic,  ranging  anywhere  from 
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fifty  to  ninety  per  cent.  The  good  results  which  American  physicians 
have  secured  by  intabation  may  be  explained,  perhaps,  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  according  to  their  reports,  diphtheria  takes  a  milder  form 
in  America.  This  has  also  been  emphasized  by  Eanke.  Intubation 
has  been  much  used  recently  in  Europe  and  especially  in  Germany, 
particularly  by  physicians,  less  by  surgeons,  and  as  greater  familiarity 
with  the  technique  has  been  acquired,  the  results  have  been  decidedly 
better  (Ranke,  Bokai,  Ganghofner,  Muralt,  and  others). 

The  instruments  used  in  intubation  are  a  mouth  gag,  tubes  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  according  to  the  age  of  the  child,  an  introducer,  and  an  ex- 
tractor, by  means  of  which  the  tubes  are  introduced  into  and  removed 
from  the  larynx.  The  metallic  tubes  rest  with  their  bulging  portions 
upon  the  false  vocal  cords  and  reach  down  below  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Before  the  tubes  are  introduced  they  are  provided  with  a  thread,  that 
they  may  be  easily  withdrawn  again  in  case,  for  example,  they  are  not 
in  proper  position.  The  mouth  of  the  child  is  held  open  by  means  of 
a  mouth  gag.  The  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx  or  the  arytenoid 
cartilages  are  felt  for  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  tube 
is  quickly  carried  upon  the  introducer  into  the  larynx.  The  technique, 
both  of  introduction  and  extraction  of  the  tubes,  may  be  quickly  acquired 
on  a  larynx  fastened  upon  a  plate  of  cork  (Heubner).  After  proper 
introduction  of  the  tube  into  the  larynx,  which  must  be  done  carefully 
and  without  using  any  force,  the  thread  may  be  removed,  to  prevent 
the  child  from  pulling  at  it.  Others  allow  the  thread  to  remain,  so  as 
to  be  able  at  any  time  to  remove  the  tube  easily.  The  loop  is  fastened 
to  the  cheek  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.  The 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  tube  is  surprising. 
The  laryngeal  stenosis  is  remedied  at  once.  If 
dyspnoea  continues,  either  the  tube  is  not  in  the 
larynx,  but  in  the  oesophagus,  or  it  may  lie  proper- 
ly, but  is  obstructed,  or  a  diphtheritic  membrane 
has  been  pushed  downward  by  the  tube,  which 
closes  it  like  a  valve.  The  dislodgment  of  false  ^'*'-  ^^i^tJS!''^'^''" 
membranes  is  very  dangerous,  but,  fortunately,  it 
is  of  rare  occurrence.  Membranes  that  have  been  pushed  down  in 
this  way  could  perhaps  best  be  removed  with  a  curved  wire  loop  such 
as  Roser  used  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  bronchi. 
Under  normal  conditions  one  may  allow  the  tube  to  lie  for  some  days 
without  its  causing  any  trouble — e.  g.,  at  most  three  days — and  its 
introduction  a  second  time  is  often  unnecessary.  O'Dwyer  has  recom- 
mended changing  the  tube  for  the  first  time  after  forty-eight  hours, 
and  then  every  twenty-four  hours.     Superficial  erosions  resulting  from 
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Fm.  5 -i*?.— Extract  "F  for  the  removal  of  in- 

iu:.'ati'.>u  tuhud. 


i»re?i.-iure  have  ]»een  <x?casionally  observed  only  in  those  places  whirh 
were  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  tube,  but  no  deeper  necru-is 

occurs.  An  intubated  chihl  must  Ikj 
earefullv  watclied  bv  the  plivsician, 
as  danger  of  sulloeation  may  suiMen- 
ly  arise,  owing  to  membranes  and  tu 
obstruction  of  the  tube,  an<l  the  latter 
may  also  be  coughed  out.  Tliis  dan- 
ger of  suffocation  is  gi-eater  in  in- 
tubation  than  in  traclieotomv.  The 
chief  disadvantage  of  intubation  is  the  fact  that  the  children  often  can 
not  swallow  litiuids  well,  and  that  particles  of  solid  food  also  are  some- 
riuies  aspirated,  causing  aspiration  pneumonia.  It  often  haj)i)ens,  tin  rc- 
fore.  that  tlie  children  have  to  be  fed  through  a  soft  catliet^r  j)a>r.c«i 
through  the  nose  into  the  crsophagus.  Carsten's  nuwlified  tiibe,  shown 
in  Fig.  ^^:l'\  facilitates  swallowing  by  allowing  the  epiglottis,  duriiitr 
the  act  of  swallowing,  to  cover  the  end  of  the  tube  more  perfectly. 
Wdxliaui  constructed  a  metallic  ejnglottis  for  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of  a  movable  me- 
tallie  cover,  to  prevent  swallowing  the  wrong  way. 
Tiie  tul»e  has  sometimes  l)een  swallowed  and  luis 
':een  passel  ^*er  rectfnn  without  occasioning  any 
n^^u'le.  Supplementary  tmcheotomy  is  not  infre- 
iienrlv  found  necessary  on  account  of  increasing 
iuLvxia  in  children  who  have  been  intubated.  The 
^r  '^  ^i:?  ''f  this  secondary  tracheotomy  is  very  un- 

:>  T-  :he  observations  that  have  thus  far  been 

^^^  --^^  :..lIowing  are  especially  Ui  be  mentioned 

^  -^  --i  !•=  iisiidvantages  or  dangers  of  the  method, 

..  _  -^  J-.  :';;e  dilKeulties  in  after-treatment  which 

•.---  -^yz'i^i"  '^'tt  sj)oken  of:  Injury  to  the  larynx, 

.  ^  -^B-st^.  t-R^sions  of  the  larynx,  obstruction 

.,    _  -^    "•— .'^in^'  of  the  tube  into  the  tnichca  or 

.^ ^A;ri2Jw  '.vuirhing  the  tube  out,  asphyxia  re- 

^^^    ^..^  ^vrllinff  of  the  mucous  membrane  at 
jy-:  -.    :!:«  larynx,  pushing   down    mcm- 

J-.  ^  TKumonia,  etc.     Intul»ation  will  not  sncceeil,  judi:- 

-jftS  -vr^rtcce,  in  supplanting  trarheotomy  in  the  treatmeiir 

with  Kronlein,  Schlatter,  and  others   in  tin* 
RCivis  and  will  remain  the  best  method  for  tlic 
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j-r»<r*fej?gai!  lairngeal  stenosis.     Intubation,  as  has  been 
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said,  ifl  used  chiefly  by  phyeicians  and  lesa  by  snrgeona.  Its  great  aod 
unquestionable  advantage  ia  the  rapidity  with  which  it  can  be  done, 
and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  performed  without  inflicting  a  wound. 
It  is  absolutely  contraiudieated  when  diphtheria  is  complicated  with 
gangrene,  nor  is  it  applicable  in  case  of  oedema  of  the  glottis  or 
atenosis  very  low  down.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  in  after-treatment, 
intubation  is  not  adapted  to  use  in  private  practice,  but  only  in  hos- 
pitals where  there  are  trained  attendants.  The  method  is  to  be  recom- 
mended highly  in  cases  of  chronic  stenosis  of  the  larynx  wliere  trache- 
otomy can  not  be  so  quickly  performed — e.  g.,  in  stenosis  from  a  goitre, 
in  cicatricial  strictures  of  the  larynx,  in  syphilitic  stenosis,  etc.  In  cascH 
of  stenosis  from  goitre,  for  example,  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  intro- 
duce an  cesophageal  tube  into  the  larynx. 

T.  Tamponing  the  Traohe^ — To  prevent  the  entrance  of  blood  into 
the  air  passages  during  operations  upon  the  larynx,  or  in  the  oral  and 
pharyngeal  cavities,  one  either  operates  with  the  head  of  the  patient 
banging  over  the  end  of  the  table,  after  Rose,  so  that  the  blood  flows 
out  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  or  performs  prehminary  tracheotomy 
and  tampons  the  trachea.  When  operating  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
one  may,  after  introducing  an  ordinary 
tracheal  tube,  firmly  pack  the  upper  aper- 
ture of  the  larynx  with  aseptic  sponges.    In 


Fia.  838. — Trendelenburg's  tampoD : 
^,rubli«rtuliiui[i*itho1iiinp(^jr); 
£,  tube  for  irjuiitinK  tli«  rubber  wiui  uiuuihi  lur  luu  lunrBLutmiii. 

completc  extirpation  of  the  larynx  also,  ouc  may  introdnce  the  usual 
tracheal  tube,  and  then,  after  transverse  detachment  of  the  larynx  from 
the  trachea,  which  is  accomplished  without  great  htemorrhage,  pack 
the  tracheal  stump  above  the  tube  with  iodoform  gauze  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  blood  into  the  lungs. 
41 
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If  one  decides  to  use  a  tampon,  he  may  select  either  Trendelen- 
burg's (Figs.  328,  329)  or  the  one  devised  by  Micliael  and  E.  Ilalin 
(Fig.  330).  The  credit  of  inventing  the  first  useful  tampon  belongs  t" 
Trendelenburg.  The  tracheal  tube  (Fig.  328)  is  provided  with  a  thin 
India-nibber  bag,  which  is  inflated  through  the  India-rubber  tubing  A 
and  the  tube  B.  The  India-rubber  tube  is  then  securely  cloeed  ^r 
the  inflation  of  the  bag  by  tying  it  firmly  with  a  aillc  thread.  Tie 
trachea  is  completely  filled  by  the  inflated  India-rubber  bag,  which 
fits  closely  to  the  tracheal  wall.  Fig.  339  represents  Trendelenbui^'s 
tampon  when  in  position  in  the  larynx.  If  the  tampon  is  to  remain  in 
place  for  some  time  after  the  operation,  it  is  better  to  fill  the  bag,  not 
with  air,  but  with  water  or  glycerin,  Hjedel  recommends  for  this  tam- 
pon a  very  thick  India-rubber  material  which  the  inatrnment-malien 
Loboschinsky  &  Co.,  in  Jena,  make  use  of.  It  can  be  simply  glued  to 
the  tube,  where  otherwise  threads  encircle  it.  Michael  has  constructed 
a  very  excellent  tampon  by  fastening .  a  piece  of  sponge,  which  bu 
been  cut  into  the  proper  shape,  over  an  ordinary  tracheal  tube  witk 
several  turns  of  thread  and  letting  it  dry.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
fill  the  sponge  with  iodoform  by  dipping  it  in  iodoform  ether  (1 : 5-7). 
After  removing  the  thread,  the  sponge  which  liaa  dried  firmly  over  tLe 
tube  is  covered  with  thin  rubber  tis- 
sue. When  the  tube  is  to  be  need  as 
a  tampon,  a  salicylic-acid  solution  is 
injected  into  the  sponge  with  a  hypi>- 
dermic  syringe  through  an  opening 
previously  made  in  the  wall  of  tLe 
tube.  ■  The  sponge  then  swells  and 
closes  the  trachea.  This  tampon  can 
remain  for  some  time  after  the  opera- 
tion. Finally,  the  tampon  invented 
Pio.  830.— Tampno  after  iiaho  Mid  Micbaei,  by  E.  Hahn  Is  very  Serviceable  (Fie. 
330),  wliicb  can  likewise  be  made  l>y 
binding  on  an  aseptic  piece  of  sponge  which  baa  been  treated  with 
iodoform.  The  tampon  which  is  used  during  the  operation  is  after- 
ward replaced  by  another.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to  render  the  sponge 
impervious  by  covering  it  with  gutta-percha  paper,  after  Michael,  ae 
otherwise  the  septic  fluids  that  have  been  taken  up  by  the  sponge  can 
still  pass  down  into  the  lungs  after  the  operation,  Langenbuch  hu 
recommended  packing  the  trachea  in  the  following  manner  after 
tracheotomy  lias  been  performed  for  diphtheria :  A  plug  of  cotton 
which  lias  lain  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  iodoform  and  etlier  U 
introduced  into  the  trachea,   after  low   tracheotomy,  by  means  of  a 
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curved  dressing  forceps.  The  threads  of  the  tampon  are  carried 
around  the  neck  and  tied.  The  tampon  remains  four  or  five  days  in 
place,  and  is  then  replaced  by  another  or  taken  away  altogether.  Low 
tracheotomy  is  performed  in  order  that  the  tampon  may  not  come  too 
near  the  vocal  cords.  The  results  of  tracheotomy  are  thought  to  have 
improved  sine«  the  use  of  tampons. 

VI.  Exomon  of  the  Larynx  (Laryngectomy). — Excision  of  the  larynx 
was  first  performed  by  Watson,  in  Edinburgh,  in  1866,  for  syphilitic 
stricture.  The  case  ended  fatally,  in  consequence  of  pneumonia,  three 
weeks  after  the  operation.  For  the  perfection  of  the  operation  we  are 
indebted  to  Billroth  and  Czemy.  Czemy  proved  by  experiments  upon 
dogs  (1870)  that  swallowing  is  possible  after  extirpation  of  the  larynx 
and  the  epiglottis,  and  that  by  inserting  a  specially  constructed  T-shaped 
tube  with  a  metallic  tongue,  a  sort  of  phonation  could  be  secured.  On 
the  ground  of  these  experiments  Billroth  then,  in  1873,  successfully 
performed  upon  the  human  subject  the  first  extirpation  of  the  larynx 
for  carcinoma. 

Laryngectomy  is  only  indicated  in  cases  of  malignant  tumours — that 
is,  carcinoma  and  sarcoma,  the  latter  being  much  rarer.  If  the  malig- 
nant new  growth  has  already  broken  through  the  larynx,  extirpation  is 
usually  contraindicated.  The  earlier  the  operation  is  performed  upon 
these  malignant  tumours,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  substituting  a 
partial  for  a  complete  excision  of  the  larynx.  One  will  be  able  to 
confine  himself  to  removal  of  one  half  the  larynx  in  case  the  carcinoma 
has  not  yet  extended  beyond  the  median  line,  and  the  other  half  of  the 
larynx  is  wholly  intact.  E.  Ilahn  begins  every  laryngeal  extirpation 
with  a  division  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  then  proceeds,  according 
to  the  condition  found,  to  perfonn  either  partial  or  complete  excision. 
If  the  epiglottis  is  still  sound,  it  should  not  be  removed  even  in  com- 
plete laryngectomy,  although  its  presence  is  not  especially  important 
in  swallowing. 

We  will  take  up  first  the  complete  extirpation  of  the  larynx. 

A  few  days  before  this  operation  is  undertaken  tracheotomy  should 
be  performed  in  every  case.  The  extirpation  is  then  accomplished 
with  the  head  of  the  patient  hanging  over  backward,  or  in  the  ordinary 
position  if  the  trachea  is  packed  (see  pages  627  and  628). 

The  first  stages  of  the  operation — i.  e.,  freeing  the  attachments  of 
the  larynx — can  be  performed  with  the  patient  in  the  ordinary  position 
without  packing  the  larynx.  After  the  latter  has  been  partially  freed 
from  its  attachments,  it  is  severed  transversely  from  the  trachea  with 
as  little  haemorrhage  as  possible,  and  the  stump  of  the  trachea  is  now 
packed  above  the  tracheal  tube  with  iodoform  gauze. 
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The  incision  through  the  skin  follows  the  median  line  of  the  neck 
from  the  hyoid  bone  to  a  point  just  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  longitudinal  incision  a  transverse  incision  paral- 
lel to  the  greater  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  made  on  each  side  between 
the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

After  dividing  the  skin  and  the  cervical  fascia,  the  stemo-hyoid 
muscle  is  drawn  to  one  side  with  the  edges  of  the  skin  and  cut  through 
transversely  at  a  suitable  point.  The  freeing  of  the  larynx  now  begins 
from  the  median  line  by  pushing  the  soft  parts  to  one  side,  bluntly  for 
the  most  part,  with  a  periosteal  elevator  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel. 
The  sterno-thyroid  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles  are  severed  with  the  knife, 
first  on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  as  near  as  possible  to  their  point 
of  insertion  on  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Meanwhile  the  inferior  laryngeal 
artery,  which  arises  from  the  inferior  thyroid  artery,  and  the  crico-thy- 
roid  artery  from  the  superior  thyroid,  are  cut  and  tied.  It  is  better  if 
these  vessels  are  first  ligated  in  two  places  and  then  divided  between 
the  ligatures.  The  lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  sterno-thyroid  muscle,  are  then  detached  from  the  thyroid 
and  cricoid  cartilages.  This  is  done  from  above  downward  by  means 
of  a  periosteal  elevator,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  superior  thyroid 
artery  (see  Fig.  289,  page  564)  is  carefully  protected.  In  order  now 
to  detach  with  the  knife  the  inferior  constrictor  muscle  of  the  pharynx 
at  its  insertion  on  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  on  each  side,  the 
soft  parts  of  the  edge  of  the  wound  are  drawn  as  far  as  possible  to  one 
side  with  blunt  retractors,  while  the  larynx  is  drawn  with  a  sharp  re- 
tractor to  the  opposite  side.  The  detachment  of  the  inferior  constrictor 
muscle  of  the  pharynx  must  be  made  close  to  the  cartilage  in  order 
that  the  pharynx  may  not  be  opened  and  the  vessels  that  lie  here,  the 
superior  laryngeal  and  the  crico-thyroid  arteries,  and  farther  outward 
the  superior  thyroid  artery,  may  not  be  injured.  The  superior  laryn- 
geal artery,  which  arises  from  the  superior  thyroid,  should  be  tied  in 
two  places  before  its  entrance  into  the  lateral  portion  of  the  thyro-hyoid 
membrane,  and  then  divided. 

The  remainder  of  the  operation  may  be  performed  in  different 
ways.  One  may  either  detach  the  larynx  by  blunt  means  from  the 
pharynx  on  its  posterior  surface,  or  this  may  be  done  later  after  the 
larynx  has  been  separated  by  a  transverse  cut  from  the  trachea.  Judg- 
ing from  my  own  ex]>erience,  the  latter  course  deserves  the  preference. 

In  order  to  divide  the  trachea  transversely  below  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, the  former  is  fixed  beforehand  by  means  of  a  loop  of  thread. 
After  the  transverse  detachment  of  the  larynx  from  the  trachea,  it  is 
best,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  pack  the  lumen  of  the  tracheal  stump 
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above  the  tube  with  iodoform  gauze  or  with  small  aseptic  sponges. 
The  larynx  is  then  drawn  forward  and  upward  with  a  sharp  hook, 
and  its  posterior  surface  is  now  gradually  detached  from  the  pharynx 
from  below  upward  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator  and  knife.  In 
doing  this  one  comes  upon  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  and  the  inferior 
laryngeal  artery  behind  the  lower  comua  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  extirpation  of  the  larynx  is  then  finally  completed  by  the  trans- 
verse division  of  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  and  the  epiglottis.  In 
dividing  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  the  superior  laryngeal  artery  on 
either  side,  which  has  been  already  tied,  may  be  cut  again. 

If  the  epiglottis  is  to  be  left,  one  pierces  its  base  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  and  cuts  it  through  on  each  side,  thus  severing  its  con- 
nection with  the  larynx.  If,  however,  the  epiglottis  is  also  to  be 
removed,  the  knife,  as  in  subhyoid  pharyngotomy,  should  be  directed 
obliquely  upward  and  the  epiglottic  ligaments  severed. 

The  detachment  of  the  larynx,  as  some  have  recommended,  from 
above  downward,  after  previous  division  of  the  connection  between 
the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone,  with  the  separation  of  the  larynx  from 
the  trachea  to  be  undei*taken  at  the  end,  is,  in  my  opinion,  by  no 
means  so  advisable  as  the  method  which  has  just  been  described,  in 
which  this  order  is  reversed. 

The  after-treatment  of  the  wound  consists  in  packing  it  with  iodo- 
form gauze ;  suturing  should  be  discarded.  The  two  transverse  in- 
cisions only  at  the  upper  end  of  the  wound  may  be  partially  closed  by 
a  few  stitches.  If  it  has  proved  necessary  to  remove  parts  of  the 
pharynx  also,  the  wound  in  the  pharynx  should  likewise  be  sutured. 
The  stump  of  the  trachea  is  fastened  into  the  wound  by  means  of  cat- 
gut or  silk.  The  chief  indications  are  to  keep  the  wound  aseptic  by 
packing  it  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  to  avoid  aspiration  pneumonia  and 
burrowing  of  pus.  By  packing  the  wound  with  iodoform  gauze  the 
secretions  of  the  mouth  and  throat  are  kept  from  the  wound,  and  it  is 
also  possible  to  allow  the  patient  to  swallow.  For  a  few  days  nourish- 
ment is  given  through  a  stomach  tube.  To  prevent  burrowing  of  pus 
in  the  direction  of  the  thoracic  cavity  the  head  of  the  patient  should  be 
kept  as  low  as  possible.  Aspiration  pneumonia  is  prevented  by  pack- 
ing the  stump  of  the  trachea  above  the  tube. 

Of  late  the  pharynx  has  been  shut  off  from  the  wound  by  means  of 
rows  of  sutures,  either  temporarily  until  an  artificial  larynx  has  been 
inserted,  or  permanently  if  one  does  not  make  use  of  the  latter.  The 
advantages  of  this  method  as  regards  the  prevention  of  complications 
on  the  part  of  the  lungs,  the  healing  of  the  wound,  the  feeding  of  the 
patient,  etc.,  are  self-evident. 
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About  llie  end  of  Ihe  second  or  during  the  third  week  one  inserta  in  the 
granulating  wound,  as  compensation  for  the  lost  organ  of  speecli,  a  so-called 
artificial  larynx — after  Guasenbauer.  P.  Bruns,  or  J.  Wolff.  The  artificid 
larynx  which  was  invented  by  Gussenbauer  {Fig.  331)  consists  of  a  tracbed 
or  breathing  tube,  which  is  first  introduced,  and  a  speaking  tube  which  it 
pushed  into  the  first  in  au  upward  direction.  The  artificial  larynx  has  been 
recently  inijiroved,  especially  by  P.  Bruns  and  J.  Wolff.  Wolff's  apparatui 
secured  in  one  case  loud  speech  which  had  a  natural  sound  and  which  could 
be  maintained  for  hours.  Many  patients  prefer  a  simple  tracheal  or  T-tube. 
They  can  then  usually  only  make  themselves  understood  in  a  lisping  voin. 
As  has  been  shown,  however,  by  an  ol)serTation  made  by  Ziegel  and  R 
Schmid,  early  and  methodical  exercises 
may  enable  a  patient  with  complete  ab- 
sence of  the  laryiiK  to  speak  aloud  aiiil 
intelligibly  without  an  artificial  larynx. 
According  to  Landois  and  Striibiii;, 
who  collected  from  the  literature  of  the 
subject  ten  analogous  cases — e,  g.,  of 
Renaud,  Bose.  Roux,  Balasso.  Stmf:k, 
Bandler,  and  others — the  possibility  of 
speech  after  complete  extirpation  of  the 
larynx  is  due  to  the  fact  that  air  can 
collect  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  pliar 
FiQ.  3Sl.-QusKinbauei'»  artiflclal  Urjni.  yngeal  cavity.  The  air  b  forced  for 
ward  from  here  into  the  mouth  by  the 
contraction  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  by  breaking  through  a  barrier 
made  by  the  person  himself,  or  by  friction  of  the  air  against  a  constricted 
part  of  the  oral  cavity,  or  by  Tibrations  of  the  parts  that  cause  the  constric- 
tion, the  consonants  are  produced.  As  the  larynx  which  produces  the  tones 
is  wanting,  the  vowels  can  only  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  conso- 
nants by  means  of  the  vibrations  of  air  in  the  oral  cavity  produced  iu  form- 
ing the  consonants.  The  sound  of  the  letter  A  which  is  produced  in  the 
larynx  can  not  usually  be  given.  By  approximating  the  dorsum  of  the 
tongue  to  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  and  causing  a  narrowing  at  this 
point,  vowels  also  may  be  formed  without  the  aid  of  the  consonants,  and 
under  certain  circumstances  a  peculiar  ft  sound  also.  The  larger  the  air 
sjKtce,  the  grent«r  the  possibility  of  continued  si>eech.  In  the  case  observed 
by  Solis-Cohcn.  s|>ooch  was  made  possible  by  the  presence  of  a  band  of  tissue, 
which  the  patient  used  in  place  of  tlie  absent  vocal  cords. 

Pericr  recommends  performing  laryngectomy  without  preliminary  tracho- 
otomy.  An  X'sl"ip^  incision  is  made  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  a  point  below 
the  cricoid  cartilage.  Afl*r  freeing  the  laryn.x  laterally,  two  stout  thwads 
are  passed  tlirougli  the  side  of  the  trachea  at  the  place  where  it  is  to  be 
divided.  TJie  trachea  i.t  then  divided  upon  n  grooved  director,  a  special  fitnn 
of  tube  inserted  it)to  the  bronchial  end  of  the  trachea  with  an  arrangemeDt 
for  continuing  the  narcosis,  and  the  larynx  is  then  extirpated. 

The  teoliiii<]ue  of  luiilateral  extirpation  of  the  lar^'nx  follows  from 
the  above-given  desLTiptioii  of  its  complete  extirpation.     After  divid- 
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ing  the  thyroid  cartilage  to  one  side  of  the  median  line,  with  preserva- 
tion of  the  insertion  of  the  soand  vocal  cord,  and  after  severing  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  the  diseased  half  is  extirpated  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  given  above.  Unilateral  laryngectomy  is  decidedly  less  danger- 
ous than  the  complete  removal,  and  patients  can  make  themselves  un- 
derstood without  an  artificial  larynx.  They  can  speak,  as,  for  example, 
in  a  case  of  Schede's.  with  a  loud  though  somewhat  husky  voice,  as  a 
rigid  cicatrix  that  projects  horizontally  upon  the  side  that  has  been 
operated  upon  sometimes,  assumes,  as  it  were,  the  function  of  the  extir- 
pated vocal  cord. 

The  technique  of  other  atypical  resections  of  the  larynx  with  or 
without  preservation  of  the  perichondrium  and  the  mucous  membrane 
— e.  g.,  the  resection  of  the  cricoid  or  thyroid  cartilage  for  chondritic 
processes  or  strictures — ^also  foUows  from  what  has  already  been  said. 
Some  surgeons  have  suggested  the  preservation  of  the  cricoid  cartilage, 
if  possible,  in  connection  with  unilateral  or  complete  extirpation  of  the 
larynx,  in  case  it  is  sound.  According  to  E.  Ilahn,  this  is  not  advisable, 
because  the  cricoid  cartilage  can  easily  cause  difBculty  in  swallowing. 

E.  Hahn  collected  (1885)  seventy-six  cases  of  complete  extirpation  of  the 
larynx.  Of  these  patients,  thirty-two,  or  42*1  per  cent,  died  in  consequence 
of  the  operation — twenty-six  of  them  in  the  first  fortnight  and  six  in  from 
three  to  six  weeks.  They  died  chiefly  from  pneumonia  and  bronchitis. 
Of  the  thirty-five  who  recovered  after  being  operated  upon  for  carcinoma, 
twenty  died  from  recurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  first  nine  months,  and  of 
the  remaining  fifteen  only  seven,  at  the  time  when.  Hahn  completed  his  tabu- 
lation, could  be  regarded  as  radically  cured.  One  had  been  four  years,  and 
six  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  months,  without  recurrence.  In  the  cases  last 
mentioned  recurrence  may  have  occurred,  as  E.  Hahn  observed  a  regionary 
recurrence  in  one  case  seventeen  months  after  the  operation. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  Hahn  in  1887,  only  two  out  of  fifteen 
patients  operated  upon  for  carcinoma  of  the  larynx  were  cured,  one  having 
lived  without  recurrence  seven  years,  and  one  a  year  and  a  half  after  the 
operation.  The  cause  of  the  unfavourable  results  attending  extirpation  of 
the  larynx  for  carcinoma  is  due,  above  all,  to  the  fact  that  most  patients  con- 
sult a  surgeon  too  late.  Only  those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  no  recur- 
rence for  three  years  can  be  looked  upon  as  cured. 

Scheier,  Krajewski,  Wroblewski,  and  Tauber  have  recently  given  valuable 
statistical  information  concerning  extirpation  of  the  larynx,  from  which  it  is 
made  clear  that  permanent  cures,  especially  after  complete  extirpation  for 
carcinoma,  are  very  rare,  and  that  the  mortality  attending  the  operation 
itself  is  comparatively  high — that  is,  that  complete  excision  of  the  larynx  as 
such  is  a  very  serious,  life-endangering  operation.  S.  Tauber  collected  from 
literature  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  cases  of  laryngectomy  performed  for 
various  diseases.  The  operation  terminated  fatally  in  69*9  per  cent,  of  tlieso 
cases.     Especially  after  complete  laryngectomy  and   much  less  frequently 
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after  partial  laryngectomy  death  sometimes  takes  place  on  the  second  day, 
more  often  on  the  fourth  to  fifth,  with  marked  increase  or  diminution  in  the 
pulse  rate  in  consequence  of  irritation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves,  with 
involvement,  it  may  he,  of  the  pneumogastrics. 

The  great  mortality  and  the  poor  guarantee  of  non-recurrence  have  so 
lowered  the  value  of  complete  laryngectomy  in  the  eyes  of  surgeons  tliat  it 
is  now  still  less  frequently  performed.  It  is  only  to  he  resorted  to  in  cases 
where  there  is  still  something  to  hope  for  from  the  operation.  Of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  patients  upon  whom  the  operation  was  performed  for 
carcinoma,  only  eight,  according  to  Wassermann,  were  permanently  cured 
(see  also  page  609). 

Complete  extirpation  of  the  larynx  has  heen  performed  six  times  for  sar- 
coma. All  these  patients  recovered.  Two  have  been  two  years  without  re- 
currence, two  died  from  recurrence  of  the  disease,  one  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs,  and  one  was  operated  upon  but  a  short  time  ago. 

The  mortality  attending  partial  (unilateral)  extirpation  of  the  larynx  is 
much  smaller  than  that  following  its  complete  removal.  Of  fifteen  cases, 
but  two,  or  137  per  cent,  according  to  E.  Hahn.  terminated  fatally  in  the 
first  fortnight  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  Of  the  seven  patients  oper 
ated  upon  for  carcinoma,  three  were  still  free  from  recurrence  of  the  disease 
after  from  eleven  to  nineteen  months.  The  functional  results  also  are  much 
better  after  partial  than  after  complete  extirpation,  and  it  is  therefore  desir- 
able in  every  case  to  resort  to  operation  as  early  as  possible. 

Defects  in  the  trachea  may  be  closed  by  skin  flaps  or  osteoplastic  flaps 
taken  from  the  clavicle  or  the  sternum. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

INJURIES    AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   (ESOPHAGUS. 

For  injuries,  see  g  93,  page  535. — Examination  of  the  oesophagus. — Introduction  of 
(esophageal  bougies. — Congenital  malformations. — Foreign  bodies. — InAammatorir 
pro(;esses  (see  also  g  93,  page  535,  and  §  94,  page  538). — Varicosities. — Strictures. — 
Dilatations  and  diverticula. — Tumours. — Operations  on  the  oesophagus :  Internal 
and  external  oesophagotomj. — Formation  of  an  oesophageal  fistula  (oesophagos- 
tomy). — Resection  of  the  oesophagus. 

§  107.  Examination  of  the  CEsophagna — Inspection  and  auscnltatiou 
are  of  slight  valne  in  making  an  examination  of  the  oesophagus.  Only 
the  pharynx  can  be  inspected  with  the  aid  of  a  mirror  (see  Pharyngo- 
rhinoscopy,  page  266,  and  Laryngoscopy,  page  592).  Tronv6,  Miku- 
licz, Nitze,  and  Leiter  have  constructed  oesophagoscopes  and  gastro- 
scopes  for  direct  inspection  of  the  oesophagus  and  the  stomach,  but 
these  instruments  are  as  yet  of  little  service. 

Auscultation  of  the  oesophagus  was  especially  recommended  by 
Hamburger.  A  stethoscope  is  placed  alongside  the  trachea  on  the  left 
side  from  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  supraclavicular  fossa  so  as  to  listen  to 
the  sounds  caused  by  the  passage  of  fluids  or  semisolid  and  soUd  food 
through  the  oesophagus.  The  diagnostic  significance  of  this  ausculta- 
tion is  very  small.  The  abnormal  character  of  the  sounds  is  perhaps 
most  distinctly  recognised  in  strictures. 

Percussion  may  he  of  value  under  certain  circumstances  in  case 
of  a  tumour,  perioesophageal  abscess,  or  diverticulum  filled  with  gas 
or  food. 

Palpation  of  the  oesophagus  is  either  done  from  without  by  seizing 
between  the  fingers  the  soft  parts  that  lie  between  the  trachea  and  the 
spinal  column,  or  from  within  the  mouth  by  introducing  the  forefinger 
into  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus. 

The  most  important  method  of  examination  of  the  entire  oesopha- 
gus in  cases,  for  example,  of  foreign  bodies,  strictures,  diverticula,  etc., 
is  the  use  of  a  hollow  stomach  tube  or  a  solid  oesophageal  bougie. 
Stomach  tubes  are  also  introduced  for  feeding  patients — e.  g.,  after 
operations  in  the  mouth  or  in  the  oesophagus,  or  in  insane  persons,  etc. 

C35 
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In  the  latter  cases  and  in  lockjaw  the  tube  has  sometimes  to  be  intro- 
duced through  the  nose. 

(Esophageal  tubes  and  bougies  are  usually  flexible  and  are  made  of 
India  rubber.  There  are  also  bougies  made  of  thin,  elastic  whaleboDe 
with  a  conical,  olive-shaped,  or  spherical  head  of  ivory  or  horn,  of  vary- 
ing size,  which,  like  all  bougies,  are  used  especially  for  the  dilatation 
of  strictures. 

The  introduction  of  an  oesophageal  bougie  or  a  stomach  tube  is  accom- 
plished as  follows :  One  grasps  it  like  a  penholder  near  its  lower  end  after 
smearing  it  with  oil  or  vaseline.  The  patient  sits  upon  a  chair,  opens  the 
mouth  as  widely  as  possible,  and  inclines  the  head  somewhat  backward.  The 
tongue  of  the  patient  is  depressed  lightly  with  the  left  forefinger,  and  the 
bougie  or  tube  is  then  pushed  down  into  the  oesophagus  along  the  posterior 
pharyngeal  wall.  Swallowing  movements  usually  aid  its  entrance,  and  if 
there  is  no  obstacle  it  easily  glides  down  into  the  stomach.  In  case  of  stric- 
ture or  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus,  one  must  proceed  with  great  cau- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  injury  or  perforation  of  the  organ.  In  consequence  of 
the  latter,  death  may  ensue  from  a  septic  phlegmon  or  from  puncture  of  the 
aorta  with  a  sharp  foreign  body,  accompanied  by  internal  hsemorrhaga  In 
case  also  of  extreme  scoliosis  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  introduction  of 
stifP  bougies  may  meet  with  insuperable  obstacles  (Hacker). 

In  case  of  ansesthesia  of  the  pharynx  and  the  larynx,  the  bougie  or  tube 
may  easily  enter  the  larynx  instead  of  the  oesophagus. 

§  108.  Congenital  Halfonnations  of  the  CEsophagna — In  order  to 

understand  correctly  the  congenital  malformations  of  the  oesophagus  in 
so  far  as  their  origin  is  concerned,  the  following  brief  review  of  the 
development  of  the  oesophagus  should  be  given : 

The  entire  digestive  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus  is  formed,  as  is 
well  known,  from  three  parts — the  foregut,  the  midgut,  and  the  hindgut  The 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  develop  from  the  foregut  The  primitive  buccal 
cavity  grows  toward  the  foregut  in  the  form  of  an  involution  of  the  epiblast 
The  thin  membrane  separating  the  two  finally  disappears  and  as  residue  of 
the  same  there  remain  the  palatine  arches  and  the  uvula  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  foregut.  Up  to  a  certain  period  in  the 
fcetal  development,  the  pharynx  and  the  oesophagus  are  connected  with  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  In  the  rabbit,  according  to  A.  KoUiker,  the  foregut 
divides  on  about  the  tenth  day  into  two  parts— an  anterior  (ventral)  for  the 
lungs  and  the  trachea,  and  a  posterior  (dorsal)  for  tlie  pharynx  and  oesoph- 
agus. The  trachea  and  oesophagus  remain  undivided  in  the  pliarynx-  In 
man,  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  become  separated  from  each  other  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  month. 

This  brief  description  of  the  development  of  the  oesophagus  ex- 
plains the  abnormal  communication  between  the  trachea  and  the 
(esophagus  which  occasionally  occurs.  Such  a  foetus  is,  of  course, 
unable  to  live.     Death  occurs  soon  after  birth,  although,  according  to 
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Konig,  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  the  child  has  lived  from 
three  to  seven  or  even  nine  days.  It  is  usually  found  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  oesophagus  is  dilated  in  the  form  of  a  cuUde-aac  and  is 
closed,  while  the  lower  part  opens  into  the  bronchio-tracheal  space, 
usually  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  less  frequently  into  a  bron- 
chus. In  the  mildest  cases  the  oesophagus  is  normally  formed,  and 
there  is  a  fistula  between  it  and  the  trachea. 

Of  other  congenital  abnormalities  there  are  also  to  be  mentioned 
the  very  rare  congenital  strictures  and  the  congenital  diverticula  of  the 
oesophagus,  concerning  whose  occurrence  there  is  as  yet,  according  to 
Konig,  little  reliable  information.  Begarding  acquired  strictures  and 
diverticula,  see  §  111,  page  643,  and  §  112,  page  649. 

§  109.  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  CEsophagna— The  foreign  bodies  that 
enter  the  oesophagus  are  very  varied,  especially  among  children  and 
insane  persons.  They  consist  very  often  of  portions  of  food,  imper- 
fectly masticated  pieces  of  meat,  pieces  of  bone,  fish  bones,  or  fruit 
stones ;  also,  among  children  and  the  insane,  of  pebbles,  coins,  buttons, 
needles,  etc.  During  sleep,  or  while  under  the  influence  of  an  anses- 
thetic,  artificial  teeth  may  be  swallowed  and  become  wedged  in  the 
oesophagus.  Spoons,  forks,  and  knives  even  have  been  found  in  the 
<  esophagus  of  jugglers  and  insane  individuals.  Nematodes  may  gain 
access  to  the  oesophagus  from  the  stomach.  As  is  mentioned  by  Konig, 
live  fishes  have  in  some  cases  entered  the  oesophagus  and  have  caused 
death  by  pressure  upon  the  entrance  to  the  larynx.  The  most  frequent 
foreign  bodies  are  bones  and  false  teeth,  composing,  according  to  EgloflE, 
sixty-two  per  cent  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  cases. 

The  foreign  bodies  that  pass  in  from  the  mouth  remain  lodged 
either  in  the  pharynx  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus,  and  too 
large  morsels  of  meat,  for  instance,  may  here  cause  death  by  pressure 
upon  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  on 
page  610,  for  example,  which  came  under  my  own  observation. 

Foreign  bodies  are  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  itself  at  those  places 
especially  where  it  is  normally  constricted — that  is,  (1)  in  the  region  of 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra  where  the  oesophagus  crosses  to  the  left  side 
of  the  trachea,  (2)  where  it  passes  through  the  diaphragm  and  (3)  at 
the  cardiac  orifice. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus  vary 
according  to  the  size  of  the  body  and  its  character  in  other  respects. 
Bodies  may  remain  wedged  in  the  oesophagus  for  different  periods  of 
time.  The  shape  and  size  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  duration  of  its 
stay,  are  of  great  significance  in  their  bearing  upon  the  final  result, 
as  is  also  shown  by  the  statistics  of  G.  Fischer,  who  collected  from 
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literature  eighty  cases  in  which  foreign  bodies  had  become  impacted  in 
the  oesophagus.  Generally  speaking,  there  are  symptoms  of  stenoas 
of  the  oesophagus  and  sometimes  of  the  trachea  also,  as  well  as  pain  on 
attempting  to  swallow. 

The  oesophagus  may  be  so  obstructed  by  the  presence  of  large,  for- 
eign bodies — large  morsels  of  meat,  for  instance,  that  have  become 
wedged  in — that  all  the  food  remains  above  the  body  and  is  finally 
regurgitated.  Smaller  bodies  also,  such  as  bits  of  bone,  fish  bones,  or 
needles,  can  cause  great  trouble  when  they  become  firmly  wedged  in 
crosswise. 

The  further  course  and  the  outcome  of  the  entrance  of  foreign 
bodies  into  the  oesophagus  consist  usually  in  recovery  after  spontane- 
ous or  artificial  removal  of  the  body. 

According  to  Konig,  about  half  of  all  the  foreign  bodies  that  enter 
the  oesophagus  are  regurgitated  spontaneously  through  the  mouth  or 
pass  down  into  the  stomach  and  are  discharged  per  rectum  without 
doing  any  injury.  Large  or  pointed  bodies  may  give  rise  to  various 
disturbances  after  entering  the  stomach  or  the  intestines,  particularly 
disturbances  of  digestion-,  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  perforation  of  these  organs.  The  for- 
eign body  may  lead  in  the  latter  case  to  death  from  general  peritonitis, 
or  the  hole  caused  by  the  perforation  may  heal  over  and  the  body  come 
out  through  the  skin,  without  any  bad  results,  in  an  entirely  different 
part  of  the  body  (see  §  166,  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Stomach  and  Intes- 
tines). Needles  that  have  been  swallowed  are  particularly  likely  to 
wander  about  in  this  way.  Years  go  by  sometimes  before  the  body 
that  has  been  swallowed  appears.  Foreign  bodies  that  have  been 
impacted  in  the  oesophagus  may  also  be  discharged  through  an  abscess, 
either  at  the  place  where  they  were  located,  or,  after  moving  about,  at 
some  remote  part  of  the  body. 

The  unfavourable  consequences  of  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies 
in  the  oesophagus  are  compression  of  the  air  passages  and  especially 
perforation  of  the  oesophagus,  with  subsequent  septic  phlegmon  of  the 
mediastinum.  Of  the  neighbouring  organs,  the  ones  most  likely  to  be 
injured  are  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  the  lungs,  and  the 
pleura.  Death  results  most  commonly  from  compression  of  the  air 
passages — particularly  the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx — by  large, 
foreign  bodies,  or  from  septic  mediastinitis,  empyema,  and  pneumonia 
in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  septic  material  into  the  mediastinum, 
the  pleural  cavity,  and  the  lung,  after  perforation  of  the  cesophagoSw 
In  rare  cases  injuries  to  the  heart  occur  from  pointed  bodies  that  have 
become  impacted  ;  less  frequently,  injuries  to  the  aorta  and  other  ves- 
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aels — e.  g.,  the  common  carotid,  ascending  cervical,  inferior  thyroid, 
pulmonary  and  subclavian  arteries,  and  the  superior  vena  cava.  The 
vessels  are  sometimes  eroded  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable 
period  in  consequence  of  a  perioesophageal  abscess,  and  this  explains 
why  death  occurs  sometimes  quite  suddenly  from  internal  haemorrhage 
a  long  time  afterward,  when  the  foreign  body  has  been  forgotten. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  foreign  body  in  the  oesophagus  is  usually  easily  made 
from  the  statements  of  the  patient  and  from  the  symptoms.  All  foreign 
bodies  that  are  located  in  the  pharynx  or  at  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus 
can  be  either  seen  by  depressing  the  tongue,  for  instance,  or  by  laryngoscopy, 


a 


Fio.  882. — Phanm^al  foroepp :  o,  forceps  for  Pcizin^  a  body  from  in  front  and  behind :  6,  Char- 
ridrc'f*  forcepe ;  «,  American  pharyngeal  forceps ;  J,  forceps  with  articulated  blaaes. 

or  felt  by  introducing  the  right  forefinger.  For  the  diagnosis  of  bodies  that 
are  more  deeply  situated,  the  insertion  of  an  ordinary  oesophageal  bougie  or 
a  whalebone  probe  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  The  detection  of  the 
presence  of  small  bodies  such  as  needles  is  the  most  difficult.  One  should 
also  alwa3rs  palpate  the  oesophagus  from  without,  in  the  manner  described 
above,  page  635.  The  location  of  the  body  is  sometimes  indicated  by  pain  felt 
in  a  particular  spot,  but  one  is  very  often  deceived  in  this.  To  determine  the 
degree  of  the  stenosis  caused  by  a  body  that  has  become  impacted  in  the 
oesophagus,  the  patient  is  made  to  swallow  liquids. 

The  treatment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  oesophagus  is  easiest  when 
they  can  be  seen  or  felt  at  its  entrance.     They  can  then  be  removed 
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usually  without  diflSculty  by  means  of  curved  pharyngeal  forceps  (Fig. 

832).     The  extraction  may  be  facilitated  by  drawing  the  larynx  and 
hyoid  bone  well  forward,  after  Trendelenburg.    K  the  head 
M  is  bent  as  far  back  as  possible,  straight  forceps  can  be  used 

for  the  extraction  of  bodies  that  are  located  in  the  pharynx 
and  near  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus.  By  pressing  and 
kneading  one  can  sometimes  start  bodies  that  can  be  felt, 
and  push  them  upward  so  that  they  are  discharged  throogh 
the  mouth  again  by  regurgitation. 

If  the  body  can  not  be  extracted  and  there  is  danger  in 
delay,  subhyoid  pharyngotomy  is  indicated,  in  case  it  is 
located  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  or  the  upper  part 
of  the  oesophagus.  In  this  operation  (see  page  440)  the 
lower  part  of  the  pharynx  is  opened  by  a  transverse  incis- 
ion through  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane  between  the  hyoid 
bone  and  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

In  case  of  bodies  which  have  a  deeper  location  their 
extraction  through  the  mouth  should  likewise  always  be 
tried  first.  For  the  removal  of  bodies  thus  located  numer- 
ous instruments  have  been  recommended  varying  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  body  in  question.  Long,  angular 
oesophageal  forceps  are  very  useful — Mathieu's  jointed  for- 
ceps, for  instance.  For  the  extraction  of  coins  Grafe's  coin- 
catcher  is  useful  (Fig.  333)  or  CoUins's  oesophageal  hook. 
For  removing  needles,  fish  bones,  etc.,  a  whalebone  bougie 

provided  with  a  sponge,  or  Weiss's  brush,  may  be 

used.    The  latter  instrument,  Weiss's  brush  or  fish- 
bone catcher  (Fig.  334),  consists  of  a  flexible  tube 

with  a  rod  which  projects  at  each  end  of  the  tube 

and  carries  a  sponge  at  its  lower  end.     By  pulling 

the  rod,  hog's  bristles  open  out  at  the  lower  end  so 

as  to  form  a  compact  disk  (Fig.  334  5).     All  the 

instruments  that  have  been  mentioned  are  carried 

beyond  the  foreign  body  and  then  drawn  back  with 

it.     In  the  case  of  sensitive  persons  with  spasm  of 

the  muscles,  an  anaesthetic  is  sometimes  necessary. 

Under  certain  circumstances  it  is  a  good  plan  to 

extract  the  body  with  the  head  of  the  patient  hang- 
ing over  backward.  **  * 
If  extraction  through  the  mouth  is  not  success-     ^'?-  884.— Weiw's  lUb- 

^  ^  bono  cutcher :  a,  ^itb 

ful,  one  may  push  suitable  (not  too  pointed)  bodies       tho  bristieft  doeed:  *, 
down  into  the  stomach  and  allow  them  to  pass  oif       position. 


Fio.  888.  — 
Grftfe'scoin- 
catcber. 
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per  rectum.  With  Collins's  oesophageal  hook  it  is  possible  to  let  go 
of  the  body  in  case  it  can  not  be  extracted.  This  pushing  of  bodies 
down  into  the  stomach  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  a  whale- 
bone rod  whose  end  is  provided  with  a  sponge  or  an  ivory  or  metallic 
bead.  Much  care  is  to  be  exercised  in  doing  this.  Very  pointed  bodies 
must  never  be  treated  in  this  way,  as  the  above-mentioned  dangerous 
injuries  to  the  oesophagus,  the  large  vessels,  etc.,  may  easily  ensue. 

Tf  repeated  attempts  at  extraction  are  fruitless  and  dangers  are 
likely  to  arise  from  the  retention  of  the  body  in  the  oesophagus — e.  g., 
secondary  injuries,  haemorrhages,  or  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  food 
or  to  respiration — the  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  any  body  that 
is  located  high  up  as  soon  as  possible  by  opening  the  oesophagus  from 
the  outside ;  that  is,  by  external  oesophagotomy.  Of  thirty-two  patients 
thus  treated,  twenty-six,  according  to  Konig,  were  cured.  G.  Fischer 
<?ollected  one  hundred  and  eight  cases  in  which  oesophagotomy  was  per- 
formed for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies.  The  mortality  amounted  to 
twenty-six  per  cent.  Egloffs  statistics  (one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
cases)  give  a  mortality  of  24*8  per  cent.  The  operation  in  itself,  if 
performed  under  aseptic  methods,  has  no  special  danger;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, it  is  often  undertaken  too  late  after  complicating  injuries  and 
inflammations  have  already  been  caused  by  the  foreign  body.  For  the 
technique  of  oesophagotomy  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  655,  656. 
One  may  also  remove  bodies  that  have  become  lodged  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  oesophagus  by  opening  the  stomach  (Bull,  Richardson). 

For  perioesophageal  phlegmons  and  abscesses  exposure,  if  possible, 
of  the  damaged  part  of  the  oesophagus  with  subsequent  drainage  is  in- 
dicated. In  case  of  secondary  empyema,  thoracotomy  is  necessary ;  and 
in  case  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  stomach,  opening  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tine by  gastrotomy  or  enterotomy  may  be  imperative  (see  §§  165,  169, 
Operations  on  the  Stomach  and  Intestines). 

§  110.  Inflammations  of  the  (Esophagus. — Acute  and  chronic  catarrhal 
inflammations  of  the  oesophagus  are  not  infrequent,  but,  as  a  rule,  tliey 
have  no  special  interest  for  the  surgeon.  They  are  observed  most  fre- 
quently from  traumatism,  from  swallowing  irritating  or  too  hot  food,  and 
in  drunkards.  Thickening  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  relaxation  of  the 
oesophagus  with  a  tendency  to  diffuse  dilatation  sometimes  follow  such 
chronic  catarrhal  inflammations  (Zenker  and  Ziemssen).  Strictures  of 
the  oesophagus  can  not  arise  from  simple  increase  in  the  thickness  of 
its  walls.  In  rare  cases  catarrhal  inflammations  of  the  oesophagus  have 
been  observed  which,  as  in  the  vagina  and  urethra,  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  pseudo-croupous  membranes  or  firm  thick  layers  of  epithelium 
which  close  the'  lumen  and  thereby  produce  rather  acutely  developing 
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strictures  of  the  oesophagus  (pseudo-croupous  oesophagitis  [Birch- Hirsch- 
feld],  exfoliative  oesophagitis  [Reichman]). 

From  the  extension  of  diphtheria  and  croup,  analogous  diseases  of 
the  oesophagus  sometimes  occur.  Diphtheria  of  the  oesophagus  may 
spread  as  far  as  the  stomach.  Diphtheria  of  the  stomach  is  sometimes 
found  following  diphtheria  of  the  throat,  while  the  oesophagus  is  not 
diseased  at  all.  Diphtheritic  disease  of  the  oesophagus  also  oceure 
sometimes  in  the  course  of  severe  infectious  diseases  (typhoid  fever, 
measles,  scarlet  fever,  small-pox,  pysemia,  cholera,  etc.). 

The  severe  cases  of  thrush  in  the  oesophagus  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  oesophageal  diphtheria.  Continuous  layers  may  here  be 
formed  also,  so  that  complete  casts  of  the  oesophagus  are  coughed  oat 

Phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  oesophagus  (oesophagitis  phleg- 
monosa)  occurs  especially  after  injuries  or  from  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies,  or  is  secondary  to  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  adjacent 
parts  and  of  the  pharynx  and  the  stomach.  Among  drunkards  rupture 
of  the  oesophagus  takes  place  in  exceptional  cases  from  slight  trauma- 
tisms with  subsequent  phlegmonous  perioesophagitis,  if  immediate 
death  does  not  ensue  from  haemorrhage  with  severe  haematemesb 
(Morley).  Phlegmonous  oesophagitis  is  either  a  circumscribed  or  more 
diffuse  suppurative  infiltration  of  the  submucous  connective  tissue 
and  in  its  worst  forms  of  the  muscular  layer  also,  so  that  the  mucooB 
membrane  is  lifted  from  the  subjacent  parts  and  frequently  perforated 
in  different  places  like  a  sieve.  From  the  entrance  of  particles  of  food 
into  the  submucous  pus  focus,  large  septic  abscesses  or  spreading  sup- 
purative processes  result.  If  the  mucous  membrane  continues  to  re- 
main lifted  up  and  perforated,  corresponding  submucous  cavities  cov- 
ered with  epithelium  may  gradually  develop — diverticula,  as  it  were,  of 
the  oesophagus.  These  submucous  abscesses  or  cavities,  with  fistulous 
communication  with  the  oesophagus,  originate  sometimes  within  the 
latter  and  sometimes  vice  versa — e.  g.,  when  a  spinal  abscess  perforates 
the  oesophagus. 

Analogous  phlegmonous  inflanmiations  also  result  from  swallowing 
caustic  fluids — e.  g.,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  caustic  pot- 
ash or  caustic  soda.  The  cesophagitia  toxica  seii  corrosiva  thus  pro- 
duced is  characterized  by  eschar  formation  in  the  oesophagus  varying 
in  degree.  In  the  mildest  forms  there  is  merely  a  desquamation  of 
epithelium,  with  subsequent  return  to  the  normal  condition.  In  other 
and  severer  cases  deeper  eschars  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  submucous  and  even  the  muscular  layers.  Dis- 
coloured, gangrenous  masses  are  thus  formed  which  are  in  part  cast  off 
externally  and  in  part  enter  the  stomach.     Death  follows  from  second- 
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ary,  septic,  perioBBopbageal  suppuration  and  burrowing  of  pua.  If  tlie 
pHtient  recoverB,  corresponding  etrictnres  ensue  from  such  eacliar  for- 
mation (see  page  644),  whofle  degree  and  ex- 
tent depend  upon  those  of  the  injury  to  the 
cesophaguB. 

Tubercular  and  syphilitic  diseasea  of  the  oraoph- 
a^us  are  verv  rare,  and  are  analogous  to  the  corre- 
spondinj^  atfections  of  the  mouth  and  pharynx 
(see  these).  Strictures  may  arise  from  cicatriza- 
tion of  syphilitic  and,  tubercular  processes. 

The  occurrence  of  the  so-called  round  ccsopha- 
geal  ulcer,  which  is  thouglit  to  be  analogous  to  the 
round  ulcer  of  tlie  stomach,  is  doubted  by  Zenker 
and  Ziemssen,  but  has  been  observed  by  Quincke, 
Chiari.  Eehrer,  and  othere.  This  ulcer  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  oesophagus  originates  iu  the  same 
way,  probably,  as  the  round  gastric  ulcer,  from 
necrosis  of  tissue  in  consequence  of  the  digestire 
action  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Acquired  fistula;  between  the  cesophagus  and 
the  trachea  occur  especially  from  injuries  and 
ulcerations  (carcinomatous).  If  one  introduces  a 
hollow  cesophageal  bougie  in  such  cases  down  to 
the  fistula,  a  continuous  current  of  air  sometimes 
escapes  from  the  bougie,  which  shows  itself  by 
the  formation  of  air  bubbles  when  one  places  an 
India-rubber  tube  which  is  fastened  to  the  bougie 
under  water.  Single  air  bubbles  occasionally  es- 
cape also  from  a  hollow  bougie  inserted  into  the 
(jpsophagus  of  healthy  persons  (Gerhardt).  Vari-  *''■ 
cose  veins  of  the  cesophagus  (see  Fig.  335)  should 
also  be  briefly  mentioned  here,  which  sometimes 
occur  among  older  people  und  may  occasion  profi 
page  536). 

§  111.  Strictnxet  of  the  (Esophagiu. — Strictures  of  the  wsopliagos  are 
of  the  greatest  importance  for  tim  sui^on.  Kunig  makes  the  follow- 
ing very  practical  ctaseificatioii  of  strictures  witli  reference  to  their 
origin  : 

1.  Olistnictions  to  tlie  passage  of  food  located  within  the  (iisophagus 
— viz.,  inflammatory,  spasmodic,  or  cicatricial  strictures,  foreign  bodies, 
tumours,  and  diverticula. 

2.  Obstmctions  to  the  {uissage  of  food  located  outside  the  cesoph- 
agus, especially  tumours  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  trwlieal  glands,  and 
the  mediastinum,  aneurisms,  etc. 

One  may,  with  Zenker  and  Ziemssen,  distiagnisli  five  principal 
forms  of  stricture,  with  reference  to  their  origin  :  1,  Congenital  stric- 


1.  SSJi. — Vurioow  veins  of  the 
ii9i«|>hBgua  (KttSt  and  Ruid- 
pel). 

ise  hu'morrhages  (see 
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tures  ;  2,  compression  strictures  ;  3,  obtaration  strictures  ;  4,  cicatricial 
strictures ;  5,  spasmodic  strictures. 

Tlie  most  frequent  and  the  most  extensive  strictures  are  those  f rooi 
cicatricial  contraction  following  the  action  of  caustics — such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  caustic  potasli,  etc.  After 
deep  destruction  by  caustics  the  oesophagus  is  transformed  into  very 
thick  cicatricial  tissue,  so  that  it  sometimes  admits  only  a  fine  prote. 
The  extent  of  cicatricial  strictures  in  the  transverse  and  longitudinal 
diameter  of  the  oesophagus  is  very  variable.  Many  of  them  are  annu- 
lar— that  is,  they  include  the  entire  periphery  of  the  organ,  whereas 
others  take  in  but  a  part  of  it.  Hacker,  who  examined  post  mortem  a 
large  number  of  strictures  following  cauterization,  found  tliat  the  ste- 
noses of  the  oesophagus  from  tliis  cause  are  situated  mainly  at  tho^e 
points  where  the  normal  organ  has  a  somewhat  narrowed  lumen  or  id 
pressed  upon  by  adjacent  organs.  The  normal  constrictions  of  the 
oesophagus  are  (1)  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  (2)  opposite  the 
bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  and  (3)  just  above  the  cardiac  orifice.  The 
most  marked  strictures  from  cauterization  of  the  oesophagus  are  found, 
according  to  Hacker,  at  and  above  the  lowest  of  these  constrictions. 

Xhe  membranous  valvular  strictures  are  usually  of  congenital 
origin. 

Compression  strictures  are  caused  especially  by  tumours  of  the  thy- 
roid gland  and  of  the  lymph  glands  of  the  neck  and  the  uiediastinuiu, 
and  also  by  aneurisms  of  the  aorta.  Functional  disturbances  only  occur 
when  the  oesophagus  is  compressed  on  all  sides. 

Obturation  strictures  are  due  to  foreign  bodies  which  have  entered 
the  oesophagus  and  also  to  tumours,  carcinomata  most  frequently,  and 
sometimes  polypous  growtlis. 

Syphilitic  strictures  are  very  rare,  as  syphilitic  processes  in  the 
oesophagus  are  exceptional. 

Spasmodic  strictures — that  is,  local  contractions  of  the  circular  fibres 
of  the  oesophagus — are  observed  especially  in  connection  with  disturl>- 
ances  of  the  nervous  system  :  hysteria,  for  instance.  This  spasm  of  tlie 
oesophagus  occurs  particularly  during  attempts  to  swallow,  and  may 
reach  such  a  degree  in  nervous  persons  that  even  fluids  can  no  longer 
be  swallowed,  because  at  every  attempt  the  oesophagus  closes  con\'ul- 
sively  (Eloy). 

The  chief  symptom  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  is  dysphagia — 
that  is,  more  or  less  difficulty  in  the  passage  of  the  food  through  the 
oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  In  cases  of  extreme  constriction  the  pas^ 
sage  of  solids  and  even  of  fluids  may  be  altogether  prevented.  Solid 
food  especially  remains  above  the  point  of  constriction,  and  is  either 
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gradually  worked  down  into  the  stomach  or  regurgitated  after  a  time, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  stricture.  On  account  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  food,  the  oesophagus  is  usually  dilated  above  the  stricture.  The 
dysphagia  increases  very  gradually,  as  a  rule,  and  when  the  stricture 
has  become  more  or  less  completely  impervious  to  the  passage  of  solids 
and  fluids,  the  emaciation  of  the  patient  is  very  rapid,  and  if  the  stric- 
ture is  not  remedied  or  the  nourishment  of  the  patient  through  the 
stomach  provided  for  by  the  formation  of  a  gastric  fistula  (gastrostomy), 
death  may  follow  within  a  few  months,  simply  from  inanition.  Death 
frequently  results  from  the  underlying  cause  of  the  stricture — e.  g., 
carcinoma,  or  from  perforation  of  the  oesophagus,  with  subsequent  peri- 
oesophageal  suppuration,  which  not  infrequently  follows  a  careless  use 
of  oesophageal  bougies.  The  outcome  of  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus 
depends  in  the  main  upon  the  possibility  of  overcoming  it  by  opera- 
tion, particularly  from  the  outside.  Cicatricial  strictures  very  fre- 
quently recur  after  their  dilatation,  and  one  must  often  content  himself 
with  meagre  success  in  their  treatment.  I  have,  however,  also  seen 
strikingly  good  and  permanent  results. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  stricture  of  the  oesopliagus  is  best  made  by  the  intro- 
duction of  an  oesophageal  bougie  as  described  on  page  635.  Bougies  should 
be  passed  very  cautiously,  so  that  accessory  injuries  or  even  perforation  of 
the  organ,  with  subsequent  fatal  septic  phlegmon,  may  be  avoided.  In  many 
cases  external  palpation  of  tlie  oesophagus  and  auscultation  are  to  be  recoin- 
meuded  (see  page  635).  For  strictures  that  are  situated  high  up,  the  exami- 
nation of  the  pharynx  and  tlie  entrance  to  the  a'sophagus  by  means  of  the 
laryngoscope  and  by  palpation  with  the  finger  are  of  service. 

It  is  e^ecially  important  to  determine  the  location  and  the  degree  of  the 
stricture  by  the  careful  introduction  of  elastic  oesophageal  bougies  of  the 
proper  size.  The  location  may  be  approximately  determined  by  measuring 
the  distance  of  the  end  of  tlie  bougie  from  the  teeth.  Its  approximate  length 
can  also  be  estimated  by  means  of  a  bougie  with  an  olive-shaped  end.  When 
the  olive  reaches  the  upper  end  of  the  stricture  a  mark  is  made  upon  the 
bougie  in  front  of  the  teeth.  After  the  olive  has  passed  through  the  stricture 
it  is  drawn  back  to  the  lower  end  of  the  constriction  and  another  mark  is 
then  made  upon  the  bougie  in  front  of  the  teeth.  The  distance  between  the 
two  marks  gives  the  length  of  the  stricture  and  the  length  of  the  olive. 
By  subtracting  the  latter,  one  obtains  approximately  the  length  of  the 
stricture. 

It  is  also  of  great  iuiiiorUince  to  determine  the  character  of  the  stricture, 
whether,  for  example,  it  is  carcinomatous  or  not.  In  ciise  of  carcinoma,  can- 
cer cells  are  sometimes  found  in  the  vomited  matter  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
stomach  tube.  The  history  of  the  case  usually  gives  valuable  information  as 
to  the  character  of  the  stricture — viz.,  whether  a  traumatism  has  occurred,  and 
whether  a  foreign  body  has  been  swallowe<l,  or  the  stricture  has  developed 
spontaneously.    The  age  of  the  patient  is  also  to  be  considered.    Carcinoma, 
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for  instance,  is  usually  found  only  after  the  fortieth  year.  In  case  of  a  Rtrifr 
ture  from  compression  there  should  be  a  careful  examination  m&de  witli  ref- 
erence to  tlie  presence  of  a  tumour,  aneurism,  retroviaceral  abscess,  etc  In 
this  form  of  stricture  the  dysphagia  may  he  very  great,  and  at  the  saine  time 
a  large-sized  bougie  may  be  introduced  witli  ease  into  the  storoach.  Com- 
presftion  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  may  also  arise  from  thickening  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  If,  in  such  cases,  the  larynx  is  drawn  forward  from  the 
epinal  column,  the  supposed  constriction  immediately  disappears. 

The  treatment  of  strictures  of  the  ceBophaf^is  demands,  first  of  all, 
tbat  the  cause  of  the  existing  dysphagia  be  determined.  The  treat- 
ment  of  the  stricture,  as  such,  consists  either  in  its  gradual  dilatation 
by  means  of  bougies  or  in  an  operation  from  the  outride  or  inside — 
that  is,  external  or  internal  oesophagotomy ;  or,  finally,  in  caee  of  imper- 
meable stricture,  in  gastrostomy  or  the  formation  of  a  gastric  &tula. 
In  suitable  cases  operative  treatment  should  be  combined  with  grad- 
ual dilatation  witli  bougies.  In  fresh  btxrna  from  caustics  I  recommend 
early  gastrostomy  as  soon  as  the  patient  experiences  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing fluids.  The  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  cesoph^us  quickly 
subsides  after  gastrostomy,  and  further  infection  is  prevented.  Om 
should  not  lose  too  much  time  with  nutritive  enemata.  In  some  ca«s 
it  is  only  by  a  combination  of  gastrostomy  and  cesophagotomy  tbat  one 
can  cure  the  stricture. 

The  gradual  dilatation  of  strictures  is  accomplislied  by  introducing 

elastic  (ssopbageal  bougies  or  tubes  of  proper  diameter.     The  end  of 

these  instruments  has  different  shapes,  and  a  corresponding  distinctioD 

is  made  between  cylindrical,  conical,  olive-shaped,  and  probe-pointed 

bougies  (Fig.  336).     The  conical  elastic  boogie* 

t        .  *^  I      ""'1  those  made  of  whalebone  with  -an  ivory 

l|     jy     y      Bl      olive-shaped  point  (Fig.  337  o),  or  with  other- 

Bh     sJ     H      ri      ^'^  formed  end-pieces  of  variable  diameter 

^H    H     I      W      ^'"^  length,  are  the  most  useful  for  strictures. 

^H   HI       I       Trousseau's  bougie  (Fig.  337  b),  which  is  very 

^H    I|    H       A      g'^od,  has  at  each  end  three  ivory   olives  of 

^K    nip      different  sizes.      ^Metallic   l>ougies  —  block -tin 

^y    L)     w       W      bougies,   for   instance — I   never   use.      I   aim 

a        i        c        d        <luestion  the  wisdom  of  introducing  corapresiied 

Fia.  s3a.-tE«,phH«™i  ho«-     '^I^''^^  ""■  l«minaria— that  is,  substances  which 

Biw:  a,  niive  shupi'd;  I.,    swell  within  the  stricture  and  thus  dilate  it 

ciimail;  c,  c.volindni-jl :  •*,      t      n      ..         i      .1  <     ■       .  .      , 

|in.iie-]..iiiti:ii.  IjC  fort  and  others  rccummcnd-elastic  urethral 

bougies  loaded  with  lead,  which  are  provided 
at  tlicir  base  with  a  metallic  ring,  and  a  whalebone  rod  which  is  firmly 
screwed  on  and  which  serves  to  lengthen  the  bougie.  The  compli- 
cated dilators  which  have  t>een  recummendud  have,  in  my  opinion,  no 
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advantages  over  an  elastic  bougie,  which  is  always  the  best  instrument 
for  the  purpose.  Tlie  dilator  recently  invented  by  Schreiber  consists 
of  a  hollow  bougie,  and  on  the  end  that  is  to  be 
dilated  is  a  rubber  cap,  whose  size  is  regulated  by 
hydraulic  pressure  from  the  other  end. 

The  cylindrical  bougies  recommended  by  Bill- 
roth, which  are  made  of  cloth  and  filled  with  mer- 
cury, seem  to  me  very  practical.  They  work  under 
higher  pressure,  owing  to  their  greater  weight, 
and,  as  it  were,  force  an  entrance  into  the  stricture. 

The  bougies  are  introduced  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed on  page  635.  In  the  first  examination  of 
a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  it  is  best  to  begin 
with  the  introduction  of  large  sizes,  and  then  to 
try  smaller  sizes  until  one  is  found,  if  possible, 
which  will  pass  through  the  stricture.  If  the 
stricture  is  very  narrow  and  rigid,  and  is  situated 
high  up,  one  may  make  use  of  a  small  elastic 
urethral  catheter  or  urethral  bougie.  From  the 
smaller  sizes  one  proceeds  gradually  to  larger  and  I J 

larger  ones.    The  bougies  are  passed  daily  and  are  ^ 

allowed  to  remain  in  place  from  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  half  an  hour.     If  an  oesophageal  tube 
can  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  patient  is  usually  undertaken  at  once 
by  pouring  in  milk,  bouillon  with  egg,  and  finely 
chopped  meat,  wine,  etc.     If  one  desires  to  let  the  tube  or  bougie  stay 
in  place  for  some  time — several  hours  or  a  day,  for  instance — it  is  more 
comfortable  for  the  patient  to  have  it  introduced  through  the  nose. 
Senator  speaks  well  of  the  use  of  laminaria  bougies  that  swell. 

Strictures  of  the  oesophagus  have  been  recently  treated  in  Leyden's 
clinic  by  the  introduction  of  permanent  tubes,  and  with  marked  success 
(Renvers,  Waetzoldt).  This  method  consists  in  inserting  with  instru- 
ments adapted  to  the  purpose  tubes  of  hard  India  rubl>er  of  proper 
length  (usually  rather  short)  into  the  constricted  part,  and  especially 
in  case  of  carcinomatous  strictures,  letting  them  lie  there  for  weeks 
and  months.  The  patient  is  fed  through  these  tubes,  which  can  be 
easily  removed  if  a  silk  thread  is  fastened  to  them  before  their  in- 
sertion. The  passage  of  bougies  must  be  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
especially  in  cicatricial  strictures,  as  they  frequently  recur. 

If  the  attempt  to  render  a  stricture  pervious  by  gradual  dilatation 
is  not  successful,  there  remains  either  division  of  the  stricture  by  intcr- 


FiG.  837. — fl,  nesophuji^ 
boiufie  with  ivorv  tij) ; 
6f  TrouHseau's  Bou^e 
with  three  ivory  ohve 
tipB  of  diflercDt  sizes  on 
each  end. 
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nal  or  external  oesopliagotomy  or  the  formation  of  a  gastric  fistula  (gas- 
trostomy). If  the  stricture  is  situated  high  up  in  the  region  of  the 
pharynx  and  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus,  one  may  make  an  iBsoplia- 
geal  fistula  (oesophagostomy)  for  the  sake  of  feeding  the  patient  through 
an  oesophageal  tube. 

Internal  oesophagotomy — that  is,  division  of  the  stricture  from  the 
inside— which  is  not  without  risk,  comes  into  consideration  when  the 
constriction  is  low  down  and  not  very  extensive,  while  external  oesopha- 
gotomy is  to  be  performed,  if  possible,  in  case  the  stricture  is  situated 
in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  oesophagus,  and  it  may  be  combined  in 
case  of  carcinoma,  for  instance,  with  resection  of  the  diseased  portion 
of  the  oesophagus.  It  has  been  proved  by  Menzel  and  Czemy,  from 
experiments  upon  dogs,  that  after  resection  of  a  portion  of  the  oesopha- 
gus, healing  is  possible  without  appreciable  stricture.  One  may  also, 
according  to  Gussenbauer,  combine,  in  suitable  cases,  external  and 
internal  oesophagotomy — that  is,  one  opens  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
oesophagus  from  the  outside,  divides  the  stricture  from  the  inside  or 
dilates  it  by  means  of  forceps,  and  then,  after  division  or  forced  dilata- 
tion, introduces  an  oesophageal  tube  for  a  time,  preferably  tlu*ough  the 
nose.  Heineke  and  Graser  recommend  that  in  deep  strictures  external 
oesophagotomy  be  promptly  performed,  and  the  stricture  then  dilated 
by  introducing  bougies  through  the  wound  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  place  for  some  time.  In  fact,  a  permanently  favourable  result  is 
often  more  quickly  reached  in  this  way. 

In  extensive  impassable  strictures  of  the  lower  part  of  the  oesopha- 
gus gastrostomy  is  to  be  recommended,  as  in  such  cases  the  nourishment 
of  the  patient  by  means  of  nutritive  enemata  is  usually  insufficient 
Through  the  opening  in  the  stomach  one  can  sometimes  dilate  the 
stricture  with  permanently  good  results.  The  method  recommended  by 
Socin,  Hagenbach,  Kraske,  Gissler,  the  author,  and  others,  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  patient  is  given  a  shot  to  swallow,  which  is  fastened  to  a 
fine  thread.  The  thread  is  then  drawn  out  through  the  hole  in  the 
stomach.  A  stronger  silk  thread  is  then  attached  to  the  other  and 
drawn  up  through  the  (Bsophagus.  The  two  ends  which  now  protrude, 
one  of  them  through  tlie  mouth  and  the  other  through  the  hole  in  the 
stomach,  are  then  tie^l  together.  By  the  aid  of  this  thread,  which  re- 
mains in  pliiee,  a3sophageal  bougies  of  rapidly  increasing  diameter  are 
drawn  upward  through  the  oesophagus.     The  gastric  fistula  is  closed 

after  the  stricture  has  been  cured.     If  the  stricture  can  be  reached  bv 

• 

the  finger  passed  into  the  stomach,  the  former  may  be  dilated  by  means 
of  the  forefinger  or  a  blunt  urethrotome ;  a  bougie  is  then  passed 
into  the  stomach  through  the  mouth,  and  a  tliread  drawn  out  through 
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the  oesopliagufl  for  subsequent  retrograde  dilatation.  Franks  collected 
from  literature  twenty-one  successful  cases  treated  by  this  method. 

For  the  technique  of  internal  and  external  oesophagotomy,  oesopha- 
gostomy,  and  resection  of  the  oesophagus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  114, 
pages  654,  655  fF.  The  technique  of  gastrostomy  is  described  in  §  165 
(Surgery  of  the  Stomach). 

The  treatment  of  compression  strictures  depends  largely  upon  their 
cause.  In  case  of  spasmodic  strictures  the  frequent  introduction  of  an 
oesophageal  bougie  is  to  be  recommended,  as  well  as  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  bromide  of  potassium,  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine, 
etc.  Above  all,  one  must  try  to  discover  the  underlying  cause  of  the 
existing  "  nervous  condition." 

Boeckel  has  treated  deep  cicatricial  strictiii-es  of  the  oesophagus  near  tlie 
cardiac  orifice  by  electrolysis  when  they  are  impassable  for  bougies.  His 
method  has  been  as  follows  :  A  small  copper  cone  was  fitted  to  the  lower  end 
of  an  oesophageal  tube,  and  from  this  ran  the  conducting  wire  inside  the  tube 
to  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery.  Tlie  positive  pole  in  the  form  of  a  plate 
was  placed  to  the  left  of  the  vertebral  column,  on  a  level  with  tlie  eighth  rib. 
The  copper  cone  was  carried  down  to  the  stricture.  Weak  and  medium- 
strength  currents  were  applied,  tlie  duration  of  each  sitting  being  from  two 
to  five  minutes.  The  strictures  became  passable  even  after  from  one  to  three 
sittings,  and  could  then  l)e  furtlier  dilated  by  means  of  bougies.  J.  A.  Fort 
also  recommends  the  electrolytic  treatment  of  strictures.  The  positive  pole 
is  placed  upon  the  abdominal  wall,  and  the  negative  electrode,  prepared  espe- 
cially for  this  purpose,  is  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  for  a  few  minutes 
down  to  the  stricture. 

§  112.  DilatationB  and  Divertionla  of  the  (Esophagna — The  dilatations 
of  the  oesophagus  either  involve  a  large  part  of  the  tube,  or  they  are 
more  circumscribed,  fonning  the  so-called  diverticula. 

The  uniform  dilatations  are  most  frequently  observed  above  stric- 
tures in  the  lower  part  of  the  oesophagus,  resulting  from  the  accumula- 
tion of  food  alx)ve  the  constriction.  Such  dilatations  are  also  formed 
independently  of  strictures  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  in  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  walls  of  the  cesophagus — e.  g.,  after  inflamma- 
tions with  thickening  or  thinning  of  the  wall,  especially  of  the  muscular 
layer.  In  rare  cases  congenital  dilatations  occur — e.  g.,  above  the 
point  where  the  oesophagus  passes  through  the  diaphragm  (Zenker) 
and  above  the  cardiac  orifice.  Besides  these  circumscribed  congenital 
dilatations,  congenital  dilatations  of  the  entire  oesophagus  are  also  ob- 
served, sometimes  of  very  marked  extent,  so  that  the  oesophagus  is 
twice  as  long  and  twice  as  wide  as  normal.  The  oesophagus  has  even  been 
found  to  have  in  places  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  an  arm.  When  a 
uniform  dilatation  bulges  out  at  one  point,  a  diverticulum  may  result. 
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Leichtonstem  observed  a  sacculated  dilatation  of  the  oesophagos  in 
the  case  of  a  hysterical  giri  of  twenty,  which  resulted  from  spasmodic 
stricture  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  owing  to  a  disturbance  in  innervation. 
In  consequence  of  this  spasm  of  the  cardiac  orifice  the  food  collected 
just  as  in  a  crop.  Striimpell  observed  a  very  similar  case.  Besides 
these  iodopathic  circumscribed  dilatations  there  are  also  idiopathic,  sac- 
culated, and  spindle-shaped  dilatations  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cesophagns 
without  stricture  or  spasmodic  closure  of  the  cardiac  orifice. 

The  symptoms  of  uniform  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  vary  accord- 
ing to  its  degree.  If  it  is  the  result  of  a  stricture,  the  latter  produces 
the  principal  symptoms,  which  consist  in  dysphagia  with  subsequent 
regurgitation  of  the  food  accumulated  above  the  stricture.  Serious 
disturbances  in  nutrition  may  gradually  develop  in  marked  cases  of 
dilatation  without  stricture,  as  the  food  that  has  been  swallowed  re- 
mains in  the  oesophagus,  and  is  after  a  time  regurgitated.  Such  dila- 
tations of  the  oesophagus  filled  with  food  may  occasion  respiratory  dis- 
turbances by  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and  the  lungs.  Sometimes  the 
sac  filled  with  food  may  be  felt  from  the  outside. 

Special  treatment  of  dilatations,  aside  from  that  of  a  coexisting 
stricture,  is  scarcely  possible.  Generally  speaking,  the  treatment  will 
confine  itself  to  suitable  nourishment  of  the  patient. 

Divertioola  of  the  oesophagus — that  is,  circumscribed  dilatations  of 
the  oesophageal  wall — may  be  classified,  according  to  Zenker,  as  pressure 
and  traction  diverticula. 

Traction  diverticula  arise  in  consequence  of  a  force  acting  from 
without,  and  are  found  chiefly  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  oesophagus 
about  on  a  level  with  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  They  are  caused 
most  frequently  by  adhesion  of  the  oesophageal  wall  with  the  adjacent 
parts  in  consequence  of  inflammatory  processes,  especially  in  the 
lymph  glands,  by  which  the  wall  is  drawn  outward.  Such  traction 
diverticula  have  the  form  of  funnel-shaped  depressions  of  the  mucosa 
and  submucosa  or  shallow  cavities,  whose  bottom  is  intimately  attached 
to  the  trachea,  the  bronchi,  or  contracted  bronchial  glands  by  means  of 
dense  connective  tissue.  This  form  of  diverticulum  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
increase  in  size,  but  may  occasion  the  incarceration  of  any  foreign  body 
that  has  entered  it,  and  thereby  cause  perforation.  Leichtenstem  ob- 
served perforation  of  a  traction  diverticulum  of  the  oesophagus  into  the 
lung  and  death  from  pulmonary  gangrene. 

Zenker's  pressure  diverticula  arise  from  pressure  from  within,  which 
causes  a  bulging  outward  of  the  oesophageal  wall.  They  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  Their  location,  or  rather  that  of  their  orifice,  is  most  fre- 
quently in  the  pharynx,  just  above  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus. 
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and  tbeee  divertdcala  have  therefore  also  been  called  pliaryngoceles. 
Preasnre  diverticula  are  of  greater  cliaical  importance  than  traction 
diverticula.  Their  size  is  very  variable.  Tliey  may,  for  example,  he 
no  larger  than  a  pea  or  a  hazelnut  or  walnut,  or  tliej  may  form  large 
spherical,  pear  -  sliaped,  or  cylindrical  sacs,  which  lie  between  the 
oeeophagos  and  the  vertebral  column,  and  sometimes  extend  far  down- 
ward. Such  pressure  diverticula  are  really 
hemiee  of  the  mncoiilB  membrane.  Tlieir  wall 
consists  of  muGOUij  membrane  and  submucoaa, 
which  have  forced  their  way  between  the  mus- 
cular fibres,  most  frequently  those  of  the  infe- 
rior constrictor  ranscle  of  the  pharynx.  Presfl- 
nre  diverticula  develop  by  preference  at  some 
part  of  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall,  because 
in  case  of  diminighed  power  of  resistance  this 
must  easily  yields  to  pressure  during  the  act  of 
swallowing.  The  exciting  causes  are  injuries, 
or  a  foreign  body  that  has  become  tightly 
lodged. 

A  specimen  of  a  pressure  diverticulum 
described  by  Konig  is  of  especial  interest.  It 
shows  how  largo  such  a  diverticnlum  may  be- 
come (Fig.  338).  This  specimen,  which  is  in 
the  Gottingen  collection,  is  from  an  elderly 
person  of  whose  history  no  particulars  are 
known.  The  large  sac  of  the  diverticulum  (D), 
which  is  twelve  centimetres  long,  extends 
downward  beyond  the  bifurcation  of  the 
trachea.  Its  orifice  lies  in  the  pharynx  direct- 
ly aljove  the  entrance  to  the  oisophagns,  and  is 
so  wide  that  one  c^n  easily  introduce  the  fore- 
finger. The  inner  surface  of  the  sac  is  lined  with  smooth  nmcous 
membrane,  and  the  outer  surface  has  a  distinct  muscular  covering. 

Pressure  diverticula  are  far  more  coTiimon  in  men  than  in  women. 
Of  twenty-nine  cases,  according  to  Zenker,  only  two  were  found  in 
women. 

The  course  of  pressure  diverticula  is  usually  extremely  chronic 
Tliey  enlarge  very  gradually  in  the  course  of  years  by  the  coiistimt 
deepening  of  the  original  depression,  and  in  this  way  develop  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  or  thirty  years  into  a  larger  or  smaller  sac.  The  food 
that  enters  such  a  sac  naturally  remains  there  for  a  long  time  and  be- 
comes decomposed.    When  the  sac  has  become  filled  with  food,  the 
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latter  is  finally  regurgitated  by  means  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and 
by  retching.  Other  symptoms  of  diverticula,  aside  from  this  regurgi- 
tation of  food,  are  the  appearance  of  a  swelling  in  the  neck,  the  per- 
ception of  sounds  resulting  from  the  collection  of  air  and  fluids  in  the 
sac,  and  synii)tonis  of  pressure  of  the  distended  sac  upon  the  air  pas- 
sages and  upon  the  vessels  and  nerves.  When  an  examination  is  made 
with  an  oesophageal  bougie  the  latter  tends  to  pass  into  the  divertic- 
ulum. In  severe  cases  the  patient  may  die,  after  years,  from  inanition 
resulting  from  the  diverticulum. 

The  treatment  of  diverticula  is  essentially  of  a  palliative  nature,  con- 
sisting in  proper  feeding  of  the  patient,  through  the  stomach  tube  it 
may  be,  or  by  means  of  nutritive  enemata.  In  suitable  cases  a  radical 
operation  upon  the  diverticulum — ^i.  e.,  its  extirpation  with  subsequent 
suture — should  be  attempted,  as  Konig  also  suggests.  One  would  in  this 
case  expose  the  neck  of  the  sac  from  the  outside,  free  the  diverticulum 
from  the  surroimding  connective  tissue,  cut  it  away,  and  close  the  de- 
fect in  the  oesophagus  or  pharynx  with  catgut  sutures  after  inverting 
its  edges.  Kocher  tied  the  pedicle  of  the  sac  in  two  places,  divided  it 
with  the  thermo-cautery,  cauterized  the  mucous  membrane,  and  cov- 
ered the  stump  by  suturing  the  oesophageal  wall  over  it  longitudinally. 
Bergmann,  Bayer,  and  others,  after  removal  of  the  sac,  insert  a  per- 
manent tube  into  the  stomach  through  the  wound ;  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus  are  sutured  around  the  tube  and  the  external  wound  is 
packed.  After  removal  of  the  permanent  tube  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  the  stomach  tube  is  passed  through  the  mouth. 

§  113.  Tumours  of  the  (Esophagus. — The  carcinoma  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  tumours  of  the  oesophagus,  and  is  found  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  an  epithelioma  wdth  pavement  cells.  The  oesophageal  carcinoma 
seems  to  develop  by  preference  in  those  parts  of  the  oesophagus  which 
are  normally  constricted,  and  at  which,  therefore,  the  food  may  occa- 
sion slight,  to  be  sure,  but  frequent  mechanical  irritation.  Such  favour- 
ite locations  of  the  oesophageal  carcinoma  are  the  juncture  of  the 
pharynx  with  the  oe.s()i)hagus,  its  passage  through  the  diaphragm,  and 
especially  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cardiac  orifice.  As  a  rule,  the 
carcinoma  gives  rise  to  circumscril)ed  growths  often  circular  in  form 
which  include  the  entire  circumference  of  the  organ.  Later  on  they 
break  down  and  ulcerate,  spread  to  the  adjacent  parts  (trachea,  bronclii, 
lungs,  pleura,  pericardium,  heart,  diaphragm,  etc.),  and  frequently  lead 
to  i)erforation  of  the  oesophagus.  Men,  especially  drinkers,  are  affected, 
according  to  Zenker,  seven  or  eight  times  as  frequently  as  women. 
Among  15,168  autopsies  in  the  pathological  institute  at  Munich,  there 
were,  according  to  Rebitzer,  twenty-five  cases  of  primary  and  four 
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cases  of  secondarj  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus,  making  0*18  percent 
of  all  autopsies.  Of  these  twenty-nine  cases,  twenty-one  were  men 
and  eight  women.  Most  of  them  were  between  forty  and  seventy  years 
of  age.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  lower  end  of  the  OBSophagus  was 
affected. 

The  principal  symptom  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  is  dysphagia, 
resulting  from  the  stricture,  with  increasing  emaciation,  as  we  have 
already  described  it  (§  111,  pages  643-645)  when  treating  of  strictures. 
The  usual  duration  of  the  disease  is  from  one  to  at  most  two  years. 
Death  ensues  from  inanition  and  increasing  cachexia,  or  from  perfora- 
tion of  the  oesophagus  with  secondary  septic  phlegmon  ;  or,  finally,  from 
perforation  into  the  lungs,  the  pleural  cavity,  the  pericardium,  or  the 
large  vessels,  etc. 

The  diagnosis  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus  can  usually  be  made  when 
in  an  elderly  person  gradually  increasing  dysphagia  appears  without 
any  apparent  cause,  and  the  examination  with  the  oesophageal  bougie 
reveals  a  stricture.  Cancer  cells  are  often  found  in  the  vomited  matter 
or  in  the  eye  of  the  oesophageal  tube. 

The  treatment  of  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
patients  usually  seek  surgical  aid  too  late,  is  for  the  most  part  symp- 
tomatic only — that  is,  it  is  directed  against  the  stricture  and  the  inani- 
tion. For  the  treatment  of  strictures  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages 
646-649  ff. 

If  the  carcinoma  has  an  accessible  location  in  the  region  of  the  neck 
it  should  be  removed.  Czemy  first,  in  the  case  of  a  man  fifty-one  years 
of  age,  successfully  resected  a  portion  of  the  oesophagus  six  centimetres 
long  which  was  the  seat  of  a  carcinoma.  The  incision  through  the  skin 
was  made  ffom  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum.  As 
the  two  ends  of  the  oesophagus  were  afterward  too  far  apart  to  be 
united  by  suture,  the  lower  end  was  sutured  into  the  wound  and  the 
patient  was  fed  through  this  fistula.  Menzel  and  Czemy  have  resected 
pieces  from  the  continuity  of  the  oesophagus  in  dogs,  and  secured  union 
of  the  ends  after  suture  without  stricture.  In  suitable  cases,  following 
the  procedure  of  Hacker  and  Poulsen,  the  skin  of  the  neck  may  be  used 
to  replace  the  resected  portion  of  the  pharynx  or  the  oesophagus  (see 
page  657). 

In  inoperable  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  oesophagus  the  only  remain- 
ing possibility  is  to  make  a  fistula  in  the  neck  or  the  stomach  through 
which  the  patient  is  fed.  (For  the  technique  of  oesophagostomy,  see 
page  656 ;  for  that  of  gastrostomy,  §  165.) 

The  other  new  growths  of  the  oesophagus  are,  in  comparison  with 
carcinoma,  very  rare.     Fibromata,  lipomata,  myxomata,  and  sarcomata 
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have  been  observed.  The  most  frequent  fibromata  are  those  which 
originate  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx,  as  polypous  growths,  and 
hang  down  into  the  oesophagus,  and  are  constantly  drawn  down  more 
and  more  by  the  movements  of  swallowing.  In  this  way  the  pedicle  of 
the  tumour  may  constantly  become  longer,  and  the  tumour  itself  hang 
far  down  into  the  oesophagus,  although  it  originates  in  the  pharynx. 

One  also  observes  in  rare  cases,  aside  from  these  polypous  growths, 
warty,  papillary  excrescences  which  often  change  into  carcmomata. 
Konig  mentions  a  congenital  dermoid  cyst  as  a  very  rare  new  growth. 

The  symptoms  resulting  from  the  tumours  of  the  oesophagus  that 
have  been  mentioned  become  marked  only  when  they  have  reached  a 
certain  size.  Here  also  the  main  symptom  is  dysphagia,  in  consequence 
of  the  space  taken  up  by  the  tumour.  Polyps  with  long  pedicles  located 
in  the  pharynx  and  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus  may  be  displace*! 
upward  into  the  pharynx  by  regurgitating  movements,  and,  by  closinL^ 
the  superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  occasion  attacks  of  suffocation. 
Death  from  suffocation  has  in  fact  been  caused  in  this  way. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  above  tumours  is  made  especially  from  the 
symptoms  that  have  been  described  and  from  examination  with  the 
oesophageal  bougie.  The  presence  of  tumours  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  oesophagus  may  be  made  out  by 
direct  palpation  or  by  laryngoscopy.  They  may  also  be  displaced  up- 
ward by  gagging  movements  caused  by  irritation  of  the  pharynx,  and 
thus  become  directly  visible. 

The  treatment  of  this  class  of  tumours  of  the  oesophagus  conform?^ 
essentially  to  the  same  rules  that  have  been  given  for  the  treatment  of 
carcinomata.  Subhyoid  pharyngotomy  (see  page  440)  may  come  into 
consideration  in  connection  with  tumours  that  are  situatecf  high  up  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  beginning  of  the  oesophagus. 
Middeldorfi  recomincnds  that  the  polyps  that  are  situated  high  up  and 
have  a  long  pedicle  be  brought  up  into  the  mouth  by  inciting  regurgi- 
tation, then  quickly  seized  with  a  volsellum  forc»eps,  drawn  toward  the 
comer  of  the  mouth  so  as  to  lessen  the  asphyxia,  and  finally  ligated  and 
divided  in  front  of  the  ligature  with  the  knife  or  curved  scissors  or  by 
means  of  the  galvano-cautery.  Polyps  situated  lower  down  and  other 
non-malignant  tumours  may  also  be  removed  through  the  neck  after 
performing  external  cesophagotomy. 

§  114.  Operations  on  the  (Esophagus. — The  operations  on  the  oesoph- 
agus are  internal  and  external  (jesophagotomy  and  the  resection  of  a 
portion  of  the  oesophagus  in  its  continuity. 

By  internal  oesophagotomy  is  understo(xl  the  division  from  the  in- 
side of  membranous  or  cicatricial  strictures  of  the  oesophagus  wliich 
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can  not  be  overcome  or  ameliorated  by  gradual  dilatation  bj  means  of 
bougies.  Internal  oesophagotomy  was  employed  particularly  by  Trelat 
and  Maisonneuve  and  with  good  results.  It  is  now  less  frequently  per- 
formed. Trelat  and  Maisonneuve  devised  the  best  instruments  for  tliis 
operation,  which  are  much  the  same  as  those  used  for  internal  urethrot- 
omy. The  oesophagotome,  containing  a  covered  knife  blade,  is  usually 
passed  through  the  stricture,  and  on  drawing  the  instrument  out  the 
stricture  is  divided  by  the  projecting  blade.  The  blade  can  be  so  regu- 
lated as  to  avoid  accessory  injuries  and  too  deep  incisions.  On  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation  dilatation  with  l)OUgies  should 
l)e  begun  in  the  manner  described  on  pages  640,  647. 

External  oesophagotomy — i.  e.,  opening  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
(esophagus  from  the  outside — is  performed  chiefly  for  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies  and  for  strictures  of  the  oesophagus.  The  operation  is 
I)erformed  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck  somewhere  between  the  cricoid 
cartilage  and  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum,  because  the  left  border 
of  the  cesophagus  projects  a  little  beyond  the  trachea.  If,  however,  a 
foreign  body,  for  example,  should  be  more  distinctly  felt  upon  the 
right  side,  the  incision  should  he  made  on  that  side  of  the  neck. 

Anatomically  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  commencement  of  the  cesoph- 
agus  lies  somewhat  below  the  cricoid  cartilage.  On  a  level  with  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  the  oesophagus  is  crossed  by  the  inferior  thyroid  artery. 
The  superior  laryngeal  artery  nms  in  a  similar  way  obliquely  across  the 
pharynx  farther  up.  The  i-ecurreiit  laryngeal  nerves  run,  as  is  known,  in 
the  space  between  the  trachea  and  the  crsophagus.  In  cases  of  abnormal 
origin  of  the  right  common  carotid  and  the  right  subi^lavian  arteries  from 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  these  vessels  have  been  found  to  pass  up  behind  the 
cjDSophagus  and  likewise  cross  it 

External  a\sophagotomy  is  performed  with  the  patient  in  a  half-sit- 
ting posture,  the  head  being  turned  to  the  riglit.  As  a  guide  during 
the  operation,  a  large-sized  <«sophageal  tul)e  or  a  mefaiUic  catheter  is 
inserted  as  low  do^vn  as  possible  into  the  oe8oi)liagus.  The  incision 
through  the  skin  (Fig.  330),  which  is  from  live  to  seven  centimetres 
long,  is  made  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  for  ligation  of  the  com- 
mon carotid  artery.  It  begins  about  on  a  level  with  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage, passes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  sterno-mastoid  mu8<*le,  and 
ends  a  little  above  the  mainibrium  of  the  sternum.  After  dividing 
the  skin,  the  platysma,  and  the  8n|)erficial  fastiia,  the  external  jugular 
vein  being  left  intact,  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  is  drawn  outward  by 
means  of  a  blunt  retractor.  The  middle  laver  of  the  cervical  fascia  is 
now  diWded,  with  or  without  j)reservation  of  the  omo-hyoid  nniscle. 
The  lateral  lobe  of  tlie  thyroid  gland  is  then  laid  free  and  drawn 
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inward  by  means  of  a  blunt  retractor.  If  there  is  a  poitre,  tlie  en- 
larged lobe  of  tlie  thyroid  gland  mnet  be  thoroughly  exposed,  and  the 
Buperior  thyroid  artery  tied  in  two 
places  and  divided.  If  now  the  large 
veseels  of  the  neck  that  are  expoaed. 
together  with  the  pnenmogaetric 
nerve  and  tlie  descending  branch  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve,  are  likewise 
drawn  outward  by  means  of  the  outer 
retractor,  one  comes  upon  the  <e80ph- 
agns  farther  in,  which  can  easily  be 
folt  on  account  of  the  previonsly  in- 
serted tnbe.  The  height  at  which  the 
oesophagus  is  to  be  opened  by  a  longi- 
tudinal incision  depends  upon  the  lo- 
cation of  the  foreign  body  or  the 
stricture.  The  foreign  body  is  then 
extracted  through  the  wound  in  the 
(esophagus  by  means  of  suitable  for- 
ceps, or  the  stricture  is  dilated  by 
■y,  divided.  Guesenbauer  inserts  a 
grooved  director  and  cuts  the  stricture  with  a  herniotomy  knife. 

The  after-treatment  following  external  oesophagotomy  is  somewhat 
as  follows :  After  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body  or  after  dilatation 
of  the  stricture,  an  cBsopliageal  tube,  which  is  best  introduced  through 
the  nose,  is  passed  into  the  stomach  and  allowed  to  remain  for  the  sake  of 
feeding  the  patient.  The  wound  in  the  oesophagus  may  be  left  open, 
or,  better,  closed  by  continuous  catgut  sutures.  The  external  wound  a 
not  sutured,  tiut  is  packed  witli  iodoform  gauze.  The  cesophageal 
tube  may  also  be  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the  stomach,  and 
in  this  case  also  the  external  wound  is  packed  with  iodoform  gauze. 
The  tube  is  removed  in  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  wound  has  begun 
to  granulate  well. 

The  course  is  usually  favourable.  Healing  generally  takes  place  in 
from  three  to  six  weeks  if  comphcating  injuries  and  inflammations  did 
not  exist  previous  to  the  operation. 

If  one  desires  to  make  a  permanent  fistula  below  a  stricture  that  is 
situated  high  n[t  in  the  oesophagus  or  in  the  pharynx,  for  the  sake  of 
feeding  the  patient  through  the  (B^^ophageid  tube,  the  edges  of  tlie 
wound  in  the  (esophagus  after  external  oesopliagotoray  has  l>ecn  per- 
formed, should  be  sutured  to  the  inverted  edges  of  the  skin  {u'sopha- 
gostomy).     A  tube  made  of  aluminium,  or  preferably  silver,  may  be 
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inserted  into  this  artificial  opening.  By  the  addition  of  a  funnel,  the 
food,  having  been  first  masticated  by  the  patient,  passes  down  into  the 
stomach. 

Circumscribed  carcinomata  located  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
oesophagus  may  be  extirpated  by  removing  the  diseased  portion  of  the 
oesophagus,  after  Czerny,  as  was  mentioned  on  page  653  (Resection  of 
the  (Esophagus). 

This  resection  of  the  oesophagus  is  only  indicated  in  those  cases  of 
localized  carcinoma  which  have  not  yet  passed  beyond  the  oesophageal 
wall.  If  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the  oesophagus  can  not  after- 
vmrd  be  imited  by  catgut  sutures,  one  may,  after  Hacker  and  Poulsen, 
use  the  skin  of  the  neck  to  supply  the  place  of  the  resected  portion  of 
the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  or  the  lower  end  may  be  sutured  to  the 
outer  skin,  and  in  tliis  way  an  oesophageal  fistula  fonned  for  the  arti- 
ficial feeding  of  the  patient  with  the  oesophageal  tube. 

In  cases  of  extensive  carcinomatous  growths  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  oesophagus,  Iversen  has  successfully  excised  the  latter  or  the  phar- 
ynx and  the  larjmx.  Low  tracheotomy  is  first  performed  and  the 
pharynx  is  immediately  opened  by  subhyoid  pharyngotomy  (see  §  70, 
page  440).  A  vertical  incision  is  then  made  downward  over  the  middle 
of  the  larynx  to  a  point  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  centimetres  above 
the  tracheotomy  wound.  Then  follows  detachment  of  the  larynx  (see 
§  106)  and  resection  of  the  pharynx  or  the  upper  part  of  tlie  oesoph- 
agus, after  its  distal  end  has  been  secured  by  means  of  silk  threads. 

CEsophagoplaflty. — As  was  mentioned  above,  one  may,  after  resection  of 
the  pharynx  or  the  oesophagus — e.  g.,  after  complete  extirpation  of  the  larynx 
and  resection  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus — remedy  the  defect  in  the 
latter  by  skin-flaps  (Hacker,  Poulsen,  Hochenegg).  The  ixjsterior  wall  of 
the  oesophagus  is  first  constructed  by  means  of  two  lateral  skin-flaps  which 
are  united  by  suture  on  each  side  with  what  remains  of  the  oesophagus.  A 
month  or  two  later  a  flap  is  taken  from  one  side  of  the  neck,  turned  over 
with  the  epidermis  on  the  inside,  and  sutured  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
oesophageal  gutter.  The  whole  is  then  covered  finally  with  a  flap  taken 
from  the  side  of  the  neck. 

For  a  description  of  gastrostomy,  see  §  165  (Operations  on  the 
Stomach). 


THIRD   SECTION. 
SURGERY  OF  THE  THORAX. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

INJUBIES    AND   DISEASES   OF   THE   THORAX. 

Congenital  and  acquired  deformities  of  the  thorax  (malformations). — Injuries  of  the 
thorax :  Contusions. — Concussion  of  the  thorax. — Fractures  and  dislocations  of 
the  sternum,  the  ribs,  and  the  costal  cartilages. — Wounds  of  the  thorax. — Wounds 
of  the  long  thoracic  artery,  the  internal  mammarj  artery,  and  the  intercostal 
arteries. — Ligation  of  the  internal  mammary  artery. — Penetrating  injuries  of  the 
thorax :  Injuries  of  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  the  pericardium,  the  heart,  and  the  large 
vessels. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  the  thoracic  duct. — Injuries  and  diseases  of  tlie 
diaphragm. — Inflammatory  processes  on  the  thorax :  Inflammatory  processes  io 
the  soft  parts  and  in  the  bone. — Tuberculosis  and  syphilis  of  the  ribs  and  sternum. 
— Resection  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum. — Intercostal  neuralgia^ — Inflammatory 
processes  within  the  thorax  and  their  surgical  treatment  (pleura,  lungs,  pericar- 
dium, mediastinum). — Paracentesis  and  thoracotomy  with  resection  of  the  ribsw 
Puncture  and  incision  of  the  pericardium. — ^The  surgical  treatment  of  abscess  of 
the  lung. — Mediastinitis. — Tumours  of  the  chest  wall  and  the  thoracic  caritj 
(pleura,  lungs,  pericardium,  mediastinum). — Aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 

§  115.  Congenital  and  Acquired  Deformities  of  the  Thorax  (Malfiirmatumi). 

— The  deformities  of  the  thorax  are  in  part  congenital  and  in  part  acquired. 

Of  congenital  deformities  or  malformations  proper  of  the  thorax  we  men- 
tion first  those  of  the  sternum. 

The  sternum  may  be  partially  or  wholly  wanting.  In  the  latter  case  one 
finds  in  its  place  a  firm,  fibrous  tissue.  Sometimes  only  half  the  sternum  is 
present — e.'  ff.,  it  is  found  only  on  one  side,  so  that  on  the  other  side  the  ribs 
er^d  free.  There  are  also  various  fissure  formations  and  defects  in  the  ster 
num.  These  fissures  are  found  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum 
or  in  the  ensifi>rm  pnx'oss.  Complete  longitudinal  fis.sures  have  been  ob- 
served, resulting  in  the  formation  of  two  distinct  halves,  which  separate 
still  more  during  inspiration.  In  one  case,  reported  by  H.  Fischer,  the 
amount  of  separation  at  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  was  six  centimetres 
during  inspirati(m  and  four  centimetres  during  expiration. 

The  malformations  of  the  sternum  are  sometimes  combined  with  those  of 
the  entire  thorax,  with  curvature  of  the  spinal  column,  and  with  partial  or 
complete  abdominal  tissui'e.     These  are  really  to  be  regarded  as  arrested  de 
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velopments  resulting  from  incomplete  closure  of  the  thorax  or  the  visceral 
plates.  All  malformations  of  the  sternum  are  of  significance  with  refer- 
ence to  possible  injuries  and  operations.  A  special  treatment  is  usually 
impossible. 

Congenital  "  funnel-breast "  (Ebstein) — that  ife,  the  funnel-shaped  depres- 
sion of  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum  and  the  upper  and  middle  abdominal 
region — probably  has  its  origin  in  a  defective  foetal  development  of  the 
sternum.  According  to  Zuckerkandl,  the  pressure  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the 
foetus  is  of  significance  in  the  development  of  this  malformation,  whereas 
Hagmann  thinks  that  it  is  due  to  pressure  of  the  heel. 

Congenital  defoi*mities  of  the  ribs  are  without  special  interest — e.  g.,  adhe- 
sions or  fissures  of  the  ribs,  incomplete  development  or  absence  of  this  or  that 
rib.  The  absence  or  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  twelfth  rib  is,  however,  of 
practical  importance,  as  we  shall  see,  in 
connection  with  operations  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney. 

Congenital  muscular  defects  are  rare. 
Stintzing  has  collected  from  literature 
thirteen  cases  of  absence  of  the  pectoralis 
major  muscle.  Kredel  observed  in  a  boy 
of  twelve  years  congenital  absence  of  the 
pectoralis  major  and  the  serratus  aiiticus 
major  on  one  side.  In  their  place  a  mem- 
brane stretched  between  the  chest  and 
the  upper  arm  like  a  web.  Riedinger 
properly  emphasizes  the  fact  that  con- 
genital muscular  defects  and  those  that 
are  acquired— e.  g.,  in  con.sequence  of 
progressive  muscular  atrophy,  may  easily 
be  confounded. 

Acquired  deformities  of  the  thorax  re- 
sult from  wounds  and  diseases  of  the 
thorax  and  the  spinal  column — for  ex- 
ample, scoliosis  and  kyphosis  of  the  ver- 
tebral column,  empyema,  and  especially 
rhachitis.  Among  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  thorax  caused  by  rhachitis,  pigeon- 
breast  (pectus  carinatum,  see  Fig.  340)  is 
the  most  common. 

Its  characteristics  are  a  projection  of  the  sternum  like  the  keel  of  a  boat, 
sinking  in  of  the  ribs,  and  depression  of  the  sides  of  the  thorax*.  The  lateral 
diameter  of  the  thorax  is  therefore  stikingly  diminished.  Dupuytren,  War- 
ren, Robert,  Phocas,  and  others  have  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact 
that  rhachitic  pigeon-breast  develops  by  preference  in  those  children  who 
are  compelled  to  strain  unduly  their  respiratory  muscles  in  consequence  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils,  adenoid  growtlis  in  the  naso-pharynx,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  rhachitic  p<ictus  carinatum  is  only  successful  when  it  is 
undertaken  very  early,  while  the  rhachitis  still  exists.     It  is  of  the  greatest 
43 
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curinutum)  with  paralytic  lordosis  and 
kyphosis  of  tho  spine  resulting  from 
rhachitis  and  idiopathic  dislocation  of 
l)otli  hips  (Schreiber). 
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importance  that  the  children  remain  lying  down.  The  rhachitis  is  treated 
in  accordance  with  general  rules  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  $  108,  page  643i. 
In  addition  to  appropriate  constitutional  treatment  of  a  strengthening  ciiar- 
acter,  suitable  lung  exercises  are  beneficial. 

Regarding  changes  in  the  form  of  the  thorax  in  connection  with  acoliosiis 
and  kyphosis,  after  empyema,  etc.,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  correspondiu^ 
paragraphs.  There  remain  to  be  mentioned  here  only  changes  in  the  form 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  thorax  with  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  organs,  in  consequence  of  too  tight  lacing,  and  the  retraction 
of  the  ensiform  process  in  children  as  the  result  of  deep  and  forced  inspira- 
tory movements  necessitated  by  hyi)ertrophied  tonsils  or  adenoid  growtlis  in 
the  naso-pharyiLx,  and  temporarily  in  connection  with  every  stenosis  of  the 
larynx,  resulting  from  diphtheria,  for  example. 

Hernia  of  the  Long. — By  a  hernia  of  the  lung  is  understood  the  protru- 
sion of  a  portion  of  a  lung  from  the  thorax,  through  a  gap,  for  example,  in 
the  intercostal  muscles,  so  that  it  comes  to  lie  beneath  the  skin.  Hernia 
of  the  lung  have  also  been  observed  on  the  neck  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa 
in  the  form  of  tumoui's  as  large  as  a  pear  or  an  apple.  These  result  from 
dilatation  of  the  emphysematous  apices  of  the  lungs  (Cockel,  Morel-Laval le). 
Herniae  of  the  lung  are  very  rare.  They  occur  after  subcutaneous  injuries, 
whooping-cough,  emphysematous  dilatation  of  the  lungs,  etc.  Prolapse  of 
the  lung  through  an  open  wound  in  ^ the  thorax  has  likewise  been  desig- 
nated as  traumatic  hernia  of  the  lung,  but  the  name  ''traumatic  prolapse 
of  the  lung  "  is  more  correct  The  so-called  idiopathic  hernise  of  the  lung 
also  arise  from  increased  expiratory  pressure  or  increased  volume  of  the  lung 
as  the  result  of  severe  coughing  or  a  violent  muscular  eflFort,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  emphysema  and  chronic  bronchitis.  In  idiopathic  herniae  the  lung 
is  forced  out,  in  consequence  of  increased  expiratory  pressure  through  weak 
places,  espeiMally  in  the  anterior  thoracic  wall  through  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  intercostal  spaces,  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  points  of  inse^ 
tion  of  the  costal  cartilages  on  to  the  bony  part  of  the  ribs,  and  in  the  upper 
thoracic  aperture  (Morel-Lavalle,  Striibing).  Idiopathic  hernia  of  the  lung 
is  sometimes  constant  and  sometimes  intermittent — that  is,  it  disappears  from 
time  to  time.  Hernia  of  the  lung  is  in  some  cases  congenital.  Ectopia  of 
the  lung  is  to  be  distinguished  from  congenital  hernia  In  the  former  we 
have  to  do  with  a  congenital  abnormal  displacement  of  a  portion  of  the 
contents  of  the  thorax  or  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  outside  the  thoracic  cavity, 
and  not  with  a  protrusi<m  of  lung  tissue  through  a  pathologically  enlarged 
but  normally  existing  opening  (Hochsinger). 

A  hernia  of  the  lung  usually  forms  a  soft^  tympanitic  tumour,  over  which 
vesicular  breathing  is  heard.  As  a  rule,  a  hernia  of  the  lung  can  be  easily 
rt^placed,  and  has  afterward  to  be  held  back  by  a  proper  bandage.  In  suitable 
oas(»s  the  thoracic  cavity  should  be  closed  by  a  radical  operation.  The  treat- 
ment— e.  g.,  in  idiopathic  hernia — should  be  directed  against  the  cause,  clironic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema,  for  instance,  conditions  which  often,  unfortu- 
nately, can  not  be  cured. 

§  110.  Injuries  of  the   Thorax. — The  first  of  the  injuries  of  the 
thorax  to  be  mentioned  are  subcutaneous  injuries  or  eontuBions,  re- 
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Bulling  from  the  action  of  blunt  violence — e.  g.,  a  kick  or  blow,  being 
run  over,  being  buried  up,  etc.  We  distinguish  with  Riedinger  con- 
tusion of  the  thorax  from  concussion  of  the  same.  In  the  former, 
organic  changes  resulting  from  the  injury  are  always  demonstrable, 
whereas  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  latter,  although  very  severe  symp- 
toms may  be  pi^esent. 

The  simplest  contusions  of  the  thorax  are  bruises  of  the  soft  parts, 
with  subcutaneous  extravasations  of  blood,  while  the  thoracic  organs 
remain  intact.  There  are  sometimes  subcutaneous  lacerations  of  the 
muscles— -e.  g.,  of  the  pectoralis  major.  The  course,  as  in  all  subcu- 
taneous injuries  of  the  soft  parts,  is  usually  favourable.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  application  of  ice,  in  compression  with  elastic 
bandages,  and  especially  in  massage.  If  there  is  delay  in  the  absorp- 
tion of  large  subcutaneous  extravasations  of  blood,  one  may  make  an 
aseptic  incision,  and  in  this  way  let  out  the  blood  that  has  collected. 

Severe  contusions  of  the  thorax — e.  g.,  from  being  run  over,  from 
falling  a  great  distance,  from  being  buried  up,  etc. — are  often  combined 
with  injuries  of  the  thoracic  contents,  particularly  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  large  vessels  and  nerves,  the  trachea,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  dia- 
phragm, and  finally  with  fractures  of  the  sternum,  the  ribs,  the  spinal 
column,  etc.  The  outer  coverings  may  remain  wholly  intact  in  spite 
of  the  action  of  such  great  violence,  but  death  may  follow  immediately 
from  rupture  of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  large  vessels,  or  the  diaphragm. 
Rupture  of  the  pleura  and  the  lungs  occurs  in  many  cases  in  conse- 
quence of  compression  of  the  thorax  while  the  glottis  is  closed. 

The  symptoms  of  these  severe  contusions  of  the  thoracic  organs 
consist,  in  case  of  injury  to  the  lungs  and  pleura,  in  a,  corresponding 
collection  of  blood  and  air  in  the  thorax  (hflemothorax,  pneumothorax, 
hsemopneumothorax),  and  in  haemoptysis.  There  is  sometimes  a  cir- 
cumscribeds  or  more  general,  more  or  less  rapidly  increasing  accu- 
mulation of  air  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  (emphysema). 
Langwagen,  as  is  mentioned  by  Riedinger,  observed  emphysema  of 
the  skin  in  the  hypogastric  region  in  the  case  of  a  trumpeter  after 
every  violent  effort  at  blowing.  Subcutaneous  prolapse  of  lung  tissue 
sometimes  occurs — so-called  traumatic  hernia  of  the  lung — especially 
if  the  ribs  are  fractured. 

The  outcome  of  subcutaneous  injury  of  the  lungs  depends  mainly 
upon  the  degree  of  the  laceration  or  of  the  respiratory  disturbances 
caused  by  the  injury  and  the  subsequent  haemorrhage.  In  case  of 
recovery,  the  blood  and  air  in  the  pleural  cavity  are  gradually  absorbed 
or  evacuated  by  thoracocentesis  or  thoracotomy.  If  empyema  de- 
velops in  consequence  of  infection  by  microbes  from  the  lungs,  the 
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pus  most  be  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  by  means  of  thoi^acotomy 
and  drainage. 

In  rupture  of  the  heart,  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the  pericardium 
takes  place  (haemopericardium),  and  if  the  latter  is  not  ruptured  as 
well,  death  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  follows  very  quickly  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure  of  the  blood  that  collects  in  the  pericardium. 
Ruptures  of  the  heart  are,  moreover,  favoured  by  any  degeneration  of 
the  cardiac  muscle  that  may  exist.  If  the  large  vessels  outside  the 
pericardium  are  ruptured,  death  follows  very  quickly  from  internal 
hsemorrhage. 

Regarding  injury  to  the  oesophagus  and  the  trachea,  see  Surgery 
of  the  Neck,  §§  88,  92,  93,  pages  504,  530,  and  535. 

If  there  is  a  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  death  may  ensue  in  conse- 
quence of  interference  with  respiration  caused  by  the  abdominal  organs 
that  have  entered  the  thorax  (stomach,  intestines,  or  liver).  The  ab- 
dominal organs  also  are  not  infrequently  severely  injured,  and  one 
finds  at  the  autopsy  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine,  fragments 
of  the  liver,  etc.,  within  the  pleural  cavity.  If  the  stomach  or  intestine 
has  entered  the  thorax  through  a  hole  in  the  diaphragm,  the  symptoms 
are  essentially  those  of  pneumothorax.  One  sometimes  observes  strik- 
ingly slight  functional  disturbances  of  the  lungs  and  heart  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  and  parts  of  the  liver  lie  in 
the  thoracic  cavity.  Patients  even  survive  the  injury  and  live  on  for 
many  years  with  their  rupture  or  hernia  of  the  diaphragm,  without 
appreciable  interference  with  respiration  (see  also  §  194,  Diaphrag- 
matic Ilernioe).  In  such  cases  death  has  sometimes  occurred  later 
in  consequence  of  injury  to  the  intestine  or  stomach  lying  in  the 
thoracic  cavity — e.  g.,  from  an  aspirating  needle.  It  follows  from 
this  that  one  should  always  examine  the  thorax  very  carefully  before 
aspirating  it. 

Treatment  of  severe  contusions  of  the  thorax  is,  as  a  rule,  scArcely 
possible.  Death  very  frequently  follows  immediately  or  soon  after 
the  accident  before  medical  assistance  is  at  hand.  The  treatment  is 
mainly  of  a  sjiiiptomatic  nature.  In  case  of  hremothorax  and  hoemo- 
pericardium,  with  corresponding  interference  with  respiration  and  the 
action  of  the  heart,  orie  should  first  of  all  remove  the  blood  that  bis 
collected  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  in  the  pericardium  by  aspiration 
or  an  incision  (see  the  technique  of  these  operations,  §§  126, 127,  pages 
701-711).  The  remainder  of  the  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the 
patient  quiet  and  ])re8CTil)ing  a  suitable  diet.  In  case  of  collapse, 
stimulants  and  wine  are  given  internally,  ether  is  administered  hvpo- 
dermically,  etc.     For  the  treatment  of  Jissociated  injuries  of  the  trachea, 
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the  oesophagus,  and  the  abdominal  organs,  see  under  their  respective 
headings. 

Concussion  of  the  Thorax. — This  rare  form  of  injury  to  the  thorax  has  been 
recently  studied  in  detail,  particularly  by  Riedin^r.  It  results  from  the 
action  of  the  same  sort  of  violence  as  contusion,  particularly  from  a  kick,  a 
blow,  or  a  fall  from  a  height,  and  occurs  without  demonstrable  injuries. 
One  sometimes,  however,  observes  severe  symptoms — e.  g.,  after  a  blow  upon 
the  sternum,  and  death  even  is  said  to  have  followed  from  shock  without  the 
existence  of  any  appreciable  injury  to  the  internal  organs. 

Meola  and  Riedinger  have  made  a  careful  experimental  study  of  thoracic 
concussion.  Light  blows  upon  the  thorax  are  without  special  result.  A 
slight  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  follows  each  blow.  When  the  blows 
upon  the  thorax  are  severe,  however,  there  is  marked  diminution  of  the  blood 
pressure,  the  respiration  becomes  irregular,  short,  and  rapid,  and  the  animal 
experimented  upon  becomes  unconscious.  Riedinger  explains  the  severe 
symptoms  or  even  the  fatal  result  attending  extreme  thoracic  concussion, 
without  appreciable  organic  injury,  by  the  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  in 
consequence  of  intrathoracic  stimulation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  and 
direct  concussion  of  the  heart,  and  to  a  slighter  degree  by  defective  circula- 
tion within  the  brain  in  consequence  of  diminished  blood  pressure.  Accord- 
ing to  Riedinger,  paralysis  of  the  heart  in  diastole  may  result  from  violent 
concussion  of  the  same. 

In  man,  severe  cases  of  thoracic  concussion  with  lowering  of  the  blood 
pressure,  irregular  respiration,  great  pallor,  unconsciousness,  and  death  even, 
as  observed  in  the  experiments,  are  -surely  exceptional,  but  I  do  not  venture 
to  question  their  occurrence.  As  a  rule,  we  have  to  do  in  man  with  contu- 
sions of  the  thorax  combined  with  organic  injury  or  with  combinations  of 
contusion  and  concussion.  In  case  of  thoracic  concussion  the  patient  usually 
recovers  very  soon  after  the  injury.  The  symptoms  that  have  just  been  men- 
tioned disappear  in  a  few  hours  or  days. 

The  diagnosis  of  thoracic  concussion  can  be  made  if  the  severe  cardiac, 
respiratory,  and  cerebral  symptoms  that  have  been  mentioned  are  present, 
and  at  the  same  time  no  appreciable  injuries  are  demonstrable. 

In  treating  this  condition  Riedinger  recommends  that  the  cerebral  anaemia 
resulting  from  the  lowering  of  the  blood  pressure  be  combated  by  putting 
the  patient  in  a  horizontal  or  oblique  position  with  the  head  lowered.  If  the 
breathing  is  irregular,  artificial  respiration  should  be  begun.  Moreover,  wine 
may  be  given,  ether  injected  hypodermically,  and  the  body  massaged. 

§  117.  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Stemnm. — Fracture  of  the 
sternum  is,  in  spite  of  the  superficial  location  of  the  bone,  a  very  rare 
injury — the  rarest  of  all  fractures,  in  fact,  because  it  has  such  an  elastic 
insertion  between  the  costal  cartilages.  Messerer  placed  a  weight  of 
from  forty  to  sixty  kilogrammes  upon  the  sternum  of  a  young  subject 
and  thus  forced  it  in  as  far  as  the  vertebral  column  without  breaking 
it.  Fracttires  of  the  sternum  occur  most  frequently  from  indirect  vio- 
lence by  which  the  trunk  is  bent  too  far  forward  or  backward.     Indi- 
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rect  fractures  of  the  sternum  also  arise  from  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the 
head  by  which  the  chin  is  pressed  against  the  manubrium  of  the  ster- 
num, and  from  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder.  Tearing  off  of  the  ensiform 
process  and  transverse  fractures  of  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  have 
also  been  observed  in  consequence  of  muscular  action  following,  for 
example,  violent  contractions  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  lifting  heavy 
weights,  also  in  women  during  labour  or  in  vomiting.  If  the  vertebral 
column  is  unduly  stretched  by  being  bent  oyer  backward  and  the  ster- 
num thus  fractured  by  being  torn  apart,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles 
is  here  also  of  importance. 

Fractures  from  direct  violence,  which  are  less  frequent,  are  observed 
in  run-over  accidents  and  from  being  crushed  by  the  buffers  of  railway 
carriages,  etc. 

Transverse  or  slightly  oblique  fractures  of  the  upper  and  middle 
portions  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  are  most  common.  Those  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  body,  the  manubrium,  and  the  ensiform  process  are 
less  frequent. 

In  a  transverse  fracture  there  may  be  no  displacement  whatever. 
If  there  is  any,  the  lower  fragment  is  most  commonly  carried  forward 
and  pushed  upward  upon  the  upper  fragment.  Displacement  in  which 
this  is  reversed,  or  an  angular  displacement  with  the  ^pex  pointing 
backward,  has  also  been  observed. 

If  the  division  of  the  bone  occurs  in  the  articulation  of  the  body  of 
the  sternum  with  the  manubrium  and  ensiform  process,  the  injury  is 
designated  as  diastasis  or  dislocation. 

The  fracture  is  sometimes  incomplete.  One  then  finds  a  fissure  on 
the  anteiior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  In  a  few  cases  longi- 
tudinal fractures  of  the  sternum  have  been  observed. 

Fractures  of  the  sternum — being  caused,  as  a  rule,  by  great  vio- 
lence— are  usually  complicated  with  other  severe  injuries,  especially 
fractures  of  the  ribs,  the  clavicle,  the  spine,  and  the  pelvis,  and  also, 
above  all,  with  injuries  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs.  The 
most  frequent  injuries  within  the  thorax  are  those  of  the  pericardium, 
the  heart,  and  the  lungs.  Large  extravasations  of  blood  may  also  take 
place  into  the  mediastinum,  particularly  from  laceration  of  the  internal 
mammary  artery  and  vein  (haemomediastinum). 

The  symptoms  of  a  fracture  of  the  sternum  are  usually  so  distinct, 
especially  when  there  is  a  displacement  of  the  fragments,  that  the  diag- 
nosis is  not  difficult.  It  can  only  be  a  question  between  fracture  and 
dislocation  at  the  articulations  of  the  body  of  the  sternum  with  the 
manubrium  and  the  ensiform  process.  If  the  usual  above-mentioned 
displacement  exists,  one  sees  at  once  the  abnormal  projection  or  depres- 
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sion  on  the  Btemum.  The  fragments  Boinetimes  move  back  and  forth 
perceptibly  during  respiration,  or  they  may  override.  The  head  and 
neck  of  the  patient  are  usually  held  stiff  and  inclined  forward,  and 
every  attempt  to  straighten  the  body  or  to  take  a  deep  breath  is  avoided 
on  account  of  the  great  pain  attending  it.  Crepitus  can  be  best  dem- 
onstrated, in  case  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  by  placing  the  hand 
or  a  stethoscope  over  the  fracture  while  the  patient  t^es  a  deep  inspi- 
ration. The  patient  often  says  that  he  distinctly  felt  or  heard  a  break- 
ing of  the  bone  at  the  time  of  the  fracture. 

Tlie  prognosis  of  simple  uncomplicated  fractures  of  the  sternum  is  usually 
favourable.  They  unite,  as  a  rule,  by  the  formation  of  a  bony  callus  within 
four  weeks  without  functional  disturbance.  If  the  fracture  heals  with  de- 
formity from  marked  displacement  of  the  fragments,  functional  disturbances 
may  arise,  especially  dyspncea,  coughing,  and  palpitation  of  the  heart  in  con- 
sequence of  diminution  of  the  space  within  the  thorax  and  compression  of 
one  or  both  phrenic  nerves.  Ritter  observed  mitral  stenosis  resulting  from 
injury  to  the  heart  after  mal-union  of  a  fracture  of  the  sternum. 

The  above-mentioned  secondary  injiuies,  especially  those  of  the  lungs,  the 
heart,  the  internal  mammary  artery,  the  spine,  the  spinal  cord,  etc.,  decide 
the  outcome  of  a  fracture  of  the  sternum.  Great  danger  may  also  arise  from 
suppuration,  extending  to  the  mediastinum,  the  pericardium,  and  the  pleura, 
resulting  from  the  non-aseptic  treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  ster- 
num (see  also  Penetrating  Injuries  of  the  Thoracic  Organs,  page  673). 

The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  stenium  in  which  there  is  no  dis- 
placeinent  is  very  simple.  The  patient  must  keep  as  quiet  as  possible 
and  avoid  all  undue  movements  of  the  thorax.  Compound  fractures 
are  treated,  of  course,  \i4th  strict  antiseptic  precautions  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  p^e  597). 

If  there  is  a  displacement,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reduce  it 
— e.  g.,  by  pressure  upon  the  fragment  that  is  dislocated  forward,  by 
hyperextension  of  the  spinal  column,  etc.  It  is  a  very  good  plan  to 
lay  a  roller  cushion  under  the  back  of  the  patient  or  to  place  liim  in  a 
Kauchfuss's  hammock  (see  Fig.  406,  page  819).  It  is  generally  diflS- 
cult  to  keep  the  fragments  in  their  normal  place  after  reposition,  as  the 
displacement  easily  recurs.  But  even  though  the  fragments  do  heal  in 
a  displaced  position,  as  a  rule  no  functional  disturbances  result  and 
bony  union  follows.  Only  in  case  there  are  severe  disturbances — e.  g., 
of  the  heart  and  the  lungs — in  consequence  of  extreme  defonnity  at 
the  site  of  fracture,  should  the  latter  be  exposed,  under  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, and  the  position  of  the  fragments  improved  by  suturing,  wir- 
ing, or  resecting  them.  If,  in  connection  with  compound  fractures, 
suppuration  ensues,  especial  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  burrowing  of 
pus  in  the  direction  of  the  mediastinum  and  the  pleura. 
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For  the  treatment  of  complications,  especially  injuries  of  the  lungs, 
the  heart,  tlie  internal  mammary  artery,  the  spinal  column,  etc.,  see  the 
corresponding  paragraphs. 

Didooations  of  the  Stemum. — Diastases  or  dislocations  of  the  hody 
from  the  manubrium  of  tlie  stemum  are  included  by  many  authore 
among  fractures.  Tlie  same  is  true  of  dislocations,  of  the  ensiform 
process.  At  all  events,  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  stemum  arise 
from  the  same  causes.  According  to  Rivington,  dislocations  of  the 
body  from  the  manubrium  are  more  frequent  than  the  fractures  proper. 
The  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  fracture.  In  dislo- 
cation, also,  the  body  is  usually  carried  in  front  of  the  manubrium. 
Petersen  observed  a  dislocation  in  the  joint  between  the  body  and 
manubrium  simultaneously  with  one  between  two  upper  dorsal  verte- 
brse — i.  e.,  there  was  a  displacement  of  the  upper  from  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  thorax. 

The  treatment  of  diastases  or  dislocations  of  the  stemum  is  essen- 
tially tlie  same  as  that  given  on  page  665  for  fractures  of  the  sternum. 

§  118.  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the  Bibs. — The  very  elastic  and 
sharply  curved  ribs  are  firmly  inserted  between  the  stemum  and  the 
dorsal  vertebrae.  The  seven  upper  ribs  are  directly  connected  with 
the  stemum,  while  the  connection  of  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  rib  with 
the  sternum  is  indirect,  as  each  of  these  ribs  is  joined  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  one  next  above  it.  The  eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs 
end  free. 

In  consequence  of  their  great  elasticity  and  their,  compact  struc- 
ture, the  ribs  are  able  to  withstand  the  action  of  a  considerable  force. 
The  ribs  of  children  have  the  greatest  elasticity,  arid  the  latter  dimin- 
ishes with  increasing  years.  The  thorax  of  children  can  be  compressed 
by  placing  weights  on  the  sternum  until  it  is  brought  in  contact  with 
the  spinal  column  without  causing  a  fracture.  On  the  contrary,  the 
ribs  rebound  like  springs  into  their  normal  positi(m  as  soon  as  the  pres- 
sure ceases.  Messerer  produced  a  fracture  of  the  ribs  on  the  cadaver 
of  a  strong  man  of  thirty  years  only  after  appljring  a  weight  of  two 
hundred  kilogrammes,  whereas  forty  kilogrammes  sufficed  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  eighty-two  years  old. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  occur  very  frequently,  nevertheless,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  exposed  position.  Gurlt  estimates  that  they  constitute 
nearly  sixteen  per  cent  of  all  frac*tures,  being  only  exceeded  in  fre- 
quency by  those  of  the  forearm,  the  leg,  and  the  clavicle.  Fractures 
of  the  ribs  are  more  common  among  men,  as  they  are  more  exposed  to 
injuries,  and  in  elderly  individuals.  They  are  very  rare  among  chil- 
dren, oil  account  of  the  above-mentioned  extreme  elasticity  of  their 
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ribs.  According  to  Shaw,  all  persons  with  diseases  of  the  heart  and 
the  blood-vessels  have  strikingly  brittle  ribs.  He  accounts  in  this  way 
for  the  frequent  fractures  of  the  ribs  among  the  insane.  The  middle 
ribs,  being  those  most  exposed,  are  chiefly  subject  to  injury,  especially 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth.  The  seventh  is  most  frequently  broken,  and 
the  first,  second,  and  third  least  frequently,  in  consequence  of  their 
more  protected  location. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  occur  from  direct  and  from  indirect  violence. 
If  a  rib  is  broken  by  direct  violence — e.  g.,  by  a  kick  or  a  blow — the 
fragments  are  forced  inward  and  the  pleura  and  thoracic  organs  may 
very  easily  be  injured.  In  fractures  from  indirect  violence — e.  g., 
from  compression  of  the  thorax  as  a  whole — the  ribs  are  bent  beyond 
the  limit  of  their  elasticity.  In  indirect  fractures  the  danger  of  injury 
to  the  pleura  and  the  thoracic  organs  is  much  less,  as  the  fragments  are 
bent  not  inward  but  outward.  These  indirect  fractures  occur  most  fre- 
quently in  the  middle  of  the  bone,  though  tliey  are  also  found  in  front 
of  and  behind  the  middle,'  and  even  at  the  neck  of  the  rib  and  behind 
the  angle.  The  location  of  the  fracture  depends  very  largely  upon  the 
direction  in  which  the  force  is  exerted.  Several  ribs  are  often  broken, 
and  not  infrequently  there  is  a  fracture  of  tlie  anterior  and  posterior 
portions  of  the  same  rib. 

In  rare  cases  fractures  of  the  ribs  are  caused  by  violent  muscular 
action — e.  g.,  in  severe  coughing  or  sneezing,  and  also  during  labour. 
Generally  speaking,  fractures  of  the  ribs  from  muscular  action  are  only 
possible  when  their  structure  has  lost  in  part  its  power  of  resistance  in 
consequence  of  abnormal  brittleness  or  softness — e.  g.,  in  old  age,  after 
a  long  and  exliausting  illness,  or  in  consequence  of  osteomalacia,  etc. 

Fractures  of  the  ribs  are  for  the  most  part  transverse  or  oblique. 
Partial  or  green-stick  fractures  are  not  uncommon.  Simple  commi- 
nuted fractures  are  comparatively  rare.  Compound  fractures  occur 
especially  in  connection  with  gimshot  and  stab  wounds,  and  if  the 
thorax  is  opened  at  the  same  time  all  the  dangers  of  a  penetrating 
injury  of  the  thorax  result.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  thorax  (§  120)  we  shall  take  up  these  compound 
fractures  of  the  ribs  more  in  detail,  and  hence  we  shall  not  describe 
them  more  fully  here.  Sometimes,  as  was  said  aljove,  there  is  only  an 
internal  wound,  caused  by  laceration  of  the  pleura  by  the  fragments, 
especially  in  cases  of  direct  fracture. 

In  all  fractures  of  the  ribs,  the  as80ciate<l  injuries,  particularly  those 
of  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  and  the  heart,  nmst  be  considered.  If  the 
parietal  pleura  is  torn,  which  very  frequently  happens,  a  moderate 
hemothorax  usually  ensues,  especially  if  the  visceral  pleura  and  the 
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adjacent  lung  tissue  are  injured.  In  the  latter  case  one  often  observes 
pneumothorax  also  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of  air  through  the 
tear  in  the  lung  into  the  pleural  cavity.  This  pneumothorax  is,  how- 
ever, slight  in  simple  fractures  of  the  ribs,  because  the  rent  in  the  lung 
quickly  closes.  A  collection  of  air  (emphysema)  in  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fracture  may  occur  in  sim- 
ple fracture  in  case  the  lung  has  become  adherent  to  the  parietal  pleura 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  fracture.  In  consequence  of  injury  to  the  lung 
a  large  extravasation  of  blood  may  take  place  into  that  organ,  and  in- 
flammation and  suppuration  of  the  lung  and  pleura  may  ensue  from 
microbic  infection. 

In  rare  cases  fractures  of  the  ribs  are  complicated  by  injuries  to 
the  pericardium,  the  heart,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  viscera 
(liver,  spleen,  stomach,  intestines).  Finally,  death  has  in  some  cases 
been  observed  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  intercostal  vessels. 

The  principal  symptom  of  fracture  of  a  rib  is  pain  at  the  point 
of  injury,  especially  on  taking  a  long  breath,  coughing,  sneezing,  or  on 
pressure  with  the  finger.  It  is  also  characteristic  of  fracture  of  a  rib 
that  this  pain  at  the  site  of  fracture  is  made  worse  by  compressing  the 
entire  thorax  in  its  transverse  or  sagittal  diameter  perpendicularly  to 
the  point  of  injury.  Crepitus  can  often  be  felt  if  one  lays  the  palm  of 
the  hand  upon  the  painful  spot  and  has  the  patient  take  a  deep  breath. 
Crepitus  can  often  be  heard,  also,  by  placing  a  stethoscope  over  the 
site  of  injury  or  by  direct  auscultation  with  the  ear.  Symptoms  of 
fracture  other  than  pain  and  crepitus  are  usually  absent  in  simple  frac- 
tures of  the  ribs  ;  and  as  crepitus  can  often  not  be  made  out,  it  is  clear 
that  fractures  of  the  ribs  may  be  easily  overlooked,  or  that  one  may 
diagnose  such  a  fracture  when  none  exists.  There  is  usually  an 
external  deformity  only  when  several  ribs  are  broken.  Abnonnal 
mobility  is  very  deceptive  and  is  usually  of  no  value  in  making  the 
diagnosis. 

One  should  make  sure  by  percussion  and  auscultation  whether  the 
lungs  and  pleura  are  injured  ;  whether,  for  example,  a  Iwemothorax  or 
a  pneumothorax  is  present.  If  a  lung  is  seriously  injured  the  sputum 
is  usually  bloody.  Dry,  pleuritic  friction  sounds  are  generally  heard 
in  the  further  course  of  every  fracture  of  the  ril)s.  Emphysema  of 
the  skin  often  occurs  in  connection  with  simple  fracture  of  the  ribs  if, 
as  was  mentioned  above,  an  adherent  portion  of  lung  near  the  site  of 
fracture  is  injured. 

Tlie  prognosis  of  a  simple  fracture  of  the  ribs  without  complications  is 
altojirether  favourable,  and  bony  union  always  takes  place.  The  outcome 
depends  chieliy  upon  the  accessory  injuries.    The  wounds  of  the  pleura  and 
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lungs  usually  heal  aseptically  in  subcutaneous  injuries.  The  blood  and  air 
in  the  pleural  cavity  are  gradually  absorbed.  Empyema  and  inflammation 
of  the  lungs  may  result,  however,  in  cases  of  already  existing  disease  of  the 
lungs  due  to  microbic  infection — e.  g.,  bronchitis,  bronchiectasis,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  fracture  of  the  ribs  consists  in  immobilization  of 
the  fragments  as  far  as  possible  by  fixation  of  that  side  of  the  chest, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  union  of  the  fracture  and  to  relieve  the  pain. 
There  is  usually  no  displacement  that  requires  reduction.  It  is  better, 
at  any  rate,  to  let  any  existing  displacement  alone  than,  as  has  been 
proposed,  to  overcome  it  by  operative  measures,  inasmuch  as  it  gener- 
ally disappears  of  itself.  There  exists  only  exceptionally  any  occasion 
for  operative  interference  with  the  fracture  as  such— e.  g.,  resection 
and  suture  of  the  fragments.  The  best  method  of  immobilizing  the 
fracture  or  the  half  of  the  thorax  that  is  involved  is  by  the  use  of  India-  ^ 
rubber  bandages  about  the  thorax  or  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  two 
or  three  fingers  wide,  which  pass  from  the  border  of  the  sternum  to 
the  spine.  These  strips  are  applied  from  below  upward,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  they  half  cover  each  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to  keep  the 
patient  in  bed.  On  the  contrary,  he  feels  more  comfortable  in  a  sit- 
ting or  upright  posture.  A  little  morphine  may  be  given  internally  to 
overcome  the  tendency  to  cough.  For  the  treatment  of  any  complica- 
tions that  may  exist  on  the  part  of  the  thoracic  organs  (pleura,  lungs, 
blood-vessels,  pericardium,  heart)  or  the  abdominal  viscera  (diaphragm, 
liver,  stomach,  intestines,  etc.),  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  injuries  of 
these  organs.  In  the  case  of  old,  decrepit  persons  the  danger  of  hypos- 
tasis and  oedema  of  the  lungs  should  always  he  kept  in  mind.  As  a 
result  of  mal-union  of  a  fracture,  neuralgia  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
sometimes  ensues,  which  can  be  overcome  by  operative  removal  of  the 
abnormal  callus,  or  by  stretching  or  neurectomy  of  the  intercostal  nerve 
in  question  (see  §  125,  page  701), 

Fractures  of  the  costal  cartilages  occur  most  frequently  in  advanced 
age,  when  they  have  become  more  or  less  ossified.  They  are  by  no 
means  so  common  among  young  persons.  In  the  latter  case  fractures 
of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  costal  cartilages  are  the  most  com- 
mon, especially  near  the  junction  of  the  costal  cartilage  with  the  rib 
proper.  Transverse  fractures  are  the  most  common.  The  causes, 
complications,  and  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  fractures 
of  the  ribs.  A  displacement  of  the  fragments  often  takes  place — e.  g., 
one  fragment  is  displaced  laterally  or  longitudinally.  If  several  carti- 
lages are  fractured  and  afterward  unite  with  deformity,  correspond- 
ing gutter-shaped  depressions  of  the  thorax  remain  permanently. 

The  treatment  also  is  the  same  as  for  fracture  of  the  ribs.     The 


re[Miir  of  fractures  of  the  cartilit^ies  is  apcomiilinhed  by  the  fomwtioa 
a  callus  Uy  tim  j)eriL-lioiitIrium  wtiicli  surrounils  the  two  ooiIh  of 
frapmonts.    The  fnietwred  mirfiwjefl  (if  the  wirtilajje  bike  no  p«ut  in 

DislocatioiiB  of  the  Kibs. — Dislotmtioiia  of   the  ribt>  are  verj 
They  arise  probably  in  every  case  from  the  ac-tion  of  direct  violeni 
upon  tlie  articuUtioD  at  the  opinal  colutiui  or  the  Kternatii  (tint  to  tine 
seventh  rib).     Disiocations  of  tlie  riba  are  nBually  fombined  with  other 
severe  injuries,  so  that  they  themselves  play  only  a  Kultonlinjitu  part. 

Dislocations  of  the  ribs  at  their  articulation  with  the  apinaJ  culnina 
are  usually  in  a  forward  direction,  and  likewise  in  the  dislocations  or 
diastases  at  the  costo-sternal  articulation  the  cartilage  is  ditJooaled  for*. 
nl  upon  the  etennim.  Separation  of  the  ribs  from  their  conoectioai 
with  the  costal  cartilages  is  very  rare.  Its  treatment  is  tlitj 
that  for  f rat'ture  of  the  ribs.  In  most  eases  we  have  to  do  really  with  • 
fnictnre  of  the  costal  cartilage.  Finally,  diastases  in  a  fonrut)  or 
luickward  direction  have  also  been  oliserved  in  tlie  amjihi-arthnocw  l*- 
twcen  the  borders  of  the  sixth  to  the  tenth  rib,  which  ore  in  nootact 
with  each  other.  The  lower  cartilaj^  is  usually  dislocated  in  front  of 
the  upper  one.  These  amplii-arthrosos  exist,  as  in  known,  only  in 
younfT  persons. 

The  diagnosis  of  dislocation  of  the  ribs  from  the  bodiee  of  Ibe  rw 
tebne  can  seldom  1>c  made  with  certiuuty,  as  the  eymptoma  are  almost 
identical  with  those  attending  fracture  of  the  ril«,  Rolmtion  bi 
impossible.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  fracture  of  the  ri\». 
It  aims  at  fixation  of  the  head  of  the  rib  in  it^  new  ]Ki6ition. 

The  diagnosis  of  a  dislocation  of  the  costal  cartilaf^  at  the  costo- 
etemal  joint  usually  presents  no  difficulty,  as  there  is  generally  a  dis- 
tinct prominence  upon  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  sternum.  Re- 
daction is  securetl  by  forced  dorsal  flexion  of  the  trunk — o,  g.,  over  a 
roller  cushion  that  has  been  jilacod  lieneath — and  then  hy  direct  pre«ure 
upon  the  dislocateti  cartilage.  In  order  to  retmn  the  cartilage  in  it* 
prnjier  position,  its  fixation  by  aseptic  suture  may  Ito  ondertakeu  if 


ith^H 

I 


Permanent  reduction  of  a  disloi-ation  l>etweon  the  edges  of  tlie  J 
sixth  to  the  ti^mth  cartilage  is  scarcely  possible,  ait  a  rule,  hut  tltede-f 
fonnity  that  rema!n>i  has  no  special  importance, 

§  1 19.  Woosdi  of  the  Thorax.— The  wounds  of  the  thorax  are  eilti 
pontrating — that  is,  such  aw  go  through  tlie  entire  thickness  of  the  tl 
nu;ic  wall  and  ojicn  the  pleural  cavity — or  non- penetrating. 

Non-penetniting  wounds  of  tlie  thorax  are  ttimple  injurios,  fro 
from  (langor,  which  rapidly  heal  under  antiseptic  treatmenL     If  i 
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treated  aseptically  and  suppuration  occurs,  extensive  burrowing  of  pus 
l)eneatli  the  thoracic  muscles  may  follow,  and  empyema,  from  trans- 
portation of  pus  microbes  by  means  of  the  lymph  passages,  though 
there  may  be  no  continuous  spread  of  the  suppuration.  Empyema 
sometimes  follows  an  erysipelas  that  develops  in  connection  with  a 
non-penetrating  wound  of  the  thorax  which  has  not  received  aseptic 
treatment.' 

The  bony  portions  of  the  thorax  are  injured  especially  by  gunshot 
and  stab  wounds.  The  course  taken  by  the  bullet  is  sometimes  sur- 
prising. Rare  cases  have  been  observed  in  which  round  balls  especially, 
less  frequently  long  or  pointed  bullets,  made  a  partial  circuit  of  the 
thorax  beneath  the  skin  and  came  out  at  the  opposite  point  or  remained 
embedded  there  (contour  shots).  A  distinction  has  been  made  between 
external  and  internal  contour  shots  of  the  external  or  internal  thoracic 
wall.  Konig  and  Eiedinger  are  no  doubt  right  in  their  opinion  that 
the  occurrence  of  these  contour  shots  has  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  that  they  are  based  chiefly  upon  errors  in  observation.  According 
to  clinical  observations  and  experiments  by  W.  Koch,  Klebs,  and 
others,  we  know  that  a  ball  may  pass  through  the  thorax  from  in  front 
backward  without  injury  to  the  thoracic  organs,  and  that  nevertheless 
these  are  not  contour  shots.  Non-penetrating  gunshot  wounds  have, 
under  antiseptic  treatment,  a  thoroughly  favourable  course.  The  ball 
often  heals  in  place,  then  travels  downward  sometimes,  and  makes  its 
appearance  in  a  diflFerent  part  of  the  body.  Other  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  buttons,  portions  of  the  clothing,  etc.,  are  also  frequently 
driven  in  with  the  ball,  occasioning  suppuration. 

Infury  to  the  blood-vessels,  including  the  long  thoracic,  the  internal 
mammary,  and  the  intercostal  arteries,  is  of  special  importance  (see 
page  672). 

Injuries  to  the  bones  (ribs,  sternum,  clavicle,  scapula,  spine)  from 
gunshot  wounds,  for  instance,  may  take  the  form  of  a  slight  grazing 
of  the  bone,  or  simple  fractures,  or  the  bone  may  be  extensively 
splintered. 

The  treatment  of  non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax  conforms 
to  general  'rules,  and  antiseptic  precautions  must  be  strictly  observed 
(see  Principles  of  Surgery).  If,  in  gunshot  wounds,  the  ball  is  found, 
it  should  be  removed  at  once.  Care  must  be  taken  in  using  the  probe 
not  to  pierce  the  pleura.  Other  foreign  bodies  and  completely  sepa- 
rated splinters  of  bone  are  also  to  be  removed.  In  case  of  burrowing 
of  pus  liberal  incisions  in  the  most  dependent  areas  are  imperative. 
One  should  look  out  especially  for  burrowing  of  pus  beneath  the  scap- 
ula, which  may  be  hard  to  detect.     The  treatment  of  compound  frac- 
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tures  is  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given  in  Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, page  597  flf.  Their  course,  under  antiseptic  treatment,  is  ven* 
favourable. 

Injury  to  the  long  thoracic  artery  is  not  so  much  to  be  feared  as 
that  of  the  internal  mammary  and  the  intercostal  arteries.  I  once  saw, 
in  the  case  of  a  bleeder,  dangerous  hsemorrhage  from  the  long  thoracic 
artery.  The  vessel  could  not  be  found  in  the  wound,  and  there  wag 
marked  extravasation  of  blood.  The  haemorrhage  was  arrested  by  a 
dressing  that  exerted  pressure,  and  the  already  extremely  anaemic  pa- 
tient was  saved. 

Iigiiry  and  Ligation  of  the  Internal  Mammary  and  Intercostal  Arteriei 
— The  internal  mammary  artery  arises,  as  is  known,  from  the  subclavian 
artery  opposite  the  thyroid  axis,  descends  at  a  distance  of  about  one  cen- 
timetre from  the  border  of  the  sternum,  in  front  of  the  costal  pleura 
and  the  intrathoracic  fascia,  behind  the  ribs,  and  divides  near  the  sixth 
costal  cartilage  into  the  musculo-phrenic  and  the  superior  epigastric 
arteries.  The  latter  anastomoses  with  the  inferior  epigastric  artery. 
Fatal  haemorrhage  from  the  internal  mammary  artery  has  sometimes 
been  seen,  especially  after  it  has  been  wounded  by  a  stab  or  gunshot 
injury,  and  also  after  its  erosion  in  consequence  of  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  breast  (mastitis),  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Pirogoff.  In 
case  of  internal  haemorrhage  into  the  mediastinum  (haemo-mediastinum) 
the  correct  diagnosis  may  be  very  difficult  or  impossible.  The  location 
of  the  injury,  the  increasing  anaemia,  and  the  symptoms  of  pressure 
within  the  thorax  are  important  factors.  Injury  to  the  internal  mam- 
mary artery  is  usually  complicated  by  other  injurie§,  especially  thoee 
of  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium,  and  this  explains  the  high  mor- 
tality, which  reaches,  according  to  Voss,  sixty-eight  per  cent.  The 
mortality  attending  injury  of  the  artery  alone  is  very  much  lower. 
Aneurisms  sometimes  develop  after  injuries  of  the  internal  mammary 
artery. 

Ligation  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  in  the  wound  is  often 
impossible  because  its  ends  retract  behind  the  ribs.  In  such  cases  the 
two  overlying  costal  cartilages  should  be  resected,  or  the  vessel  may  be 
sought  in  the  adjacent  intercostal  spaces  above  and  below.  Both  ends 
of  the  artery  must  be  tied,  because  otherwise,  as  has  also  been  empha- 
sized by  Madelung  and  others,  secondary  haemorrhage  from  the  lower 
end  may  occur  in  consequence  of  the  anastomosis  with  the  inferior 
epigastric  artery. 

To  find  the  internal  mammary  artery  a  transverse  incision  is  made 
from  the  border  of  the  sternum  in  the  middle  of  an  intercostal  space 
parallel  to  the  ribs  (see  Fig.  341)     After  dividing  the  skin,  the  pec- 
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toralis  major,  and  the  two  intercostal  mnscles,  the  artery  is  seen  lying 
with  one  or  two  veins  in  the  connective  tissue  in  front  of  the  pleura. 

Injury  to  the  intercostal  arteries  may  also  occasion  dangerous  hsem- 
orrhages.  Serious  hsemorrhages  have  likewise  been  caused  by  erosion 
of  the  arteries  in  caries  of  the  ribs. 
In  each  intercostal  space,  as  is  known, 
there  are  two  arteries,  one  near  the 
superior  and  one  near  the  inferior  bor- 
der of  the  rib.  The  one  which  passes 
along  the  inferior  border  of  the  rib  in 
a  groove  on  its  posterior  surface  is  the 
larger  (posterior  intercostal  artery). 
The  nerve  lies  below  the  artery  and 
the  vein  in  front  of  it.     Injury  to  the 

.      .       .    ,  ^  1      ^     •       •  .1  Fio.  841.—  Ligation  of  the  internal  mam- 

antenor  intercostal  arteries  is  not  dan-  mary  anery. 

gerous.     Injury  to  the  posterior  inter- 
costal arteries  near  the  spinal  column  is  the  most  unfavourable.     Of 
fifteen  cases  in  the  American  civil  war,  eleven,  according  to  Riedinger, 
proved  fatal.     If  the  pleura  is  opened,  a  haemothorax  results. 

The  haemorrhage  from  injury  to  the  posterior  intercostal  arteries  is 
best  arrested  by  ligation  of  the  artery  in  the  wound  both  proximally 
and  distally  from  the  injury  after  elevating  the  periosteum  and  cutting 
away  the  border  of  the  rib. 

§  120.  Penetrating  WoundB  of  the  Thorax. — Penetrating  wounds  of 
the  thorax — that  is,  those  attended  with  opening  of  the  pleural  cavity — 
are  always  to  be  regarded  as  serious  injuries,  although  at  present,  since 
the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods  in  surgery,  their  prognosis  has 
greatly  improved. 

In  penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax  there  come  into  consideration 
injuries  to  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  the  pericardium,  the  heart,  the  ante- 
rior and  posterior  mediastinum,  and  the  large  blood-vessels.  For 
injuries  to  the  trachea,  the  oesophagus,  and  the  spine  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  corresponding  paragraphs. 

I.  IigiirieB  to  the  Pleura  may  affect  only  the  parietal  pleura  or  the 
visceral  pleura  also  and  the  lungs.  Injury  to  the  pleura  is  most  com- 
monly caused  by  incised,  punctured,  and  gunshot  wounds,  by  severe 
crushing,  with  fracture  of  the  ribs — e.  g.,  from  being  buried  up,  from 
being  run  over,  etc.  In  the  case  of  punctured  wounds,  the  j)oint  of 
the  instrument  that  inflicts  the  wound  (knife,  dagger,  bayonet,  spear, 
etc.)  may  break  off.  In  punctured  wounds  that  are  made  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  thorax,  the  lungs,  lieart,  and  large  blood-vessels 
are  more  Hkely  to  be  injured  than  when  the  wound  is  inflicted  in  an 
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oblique,  tangential  direction.  In  gunshot  wounds  the  pleura  is  often 
opened,  not  by  the  ball,  but  secondarily,  by  the  fragments  and  splin- 
ters of  bone  from  the  fractured  ribs.  As  has  been  correctly  stated  by 
Arnold,  Socin,  and  Riedinger,  the  wound  closes  over  more  quickly 
when  there  is  simultaneous  injury  of  the  costal  and  visceral  pleura  than 
in  cases  of  injury  of  the  costal  pleura  alone.  When  the  visceral  pleura 
is  injured  the  depth  of  the  wound  in  the  lung  is  of  great  prognostic 
importance. 

The  course  of  an  opening  into  the  pleural  cavity  depends  partly 
upon  the  accessory  injuries  and  partly  upon  whether  the  wound  in  the 
thorax  remains  open  or  closes  immediately  after  the  injury.  In  the 
former  case,  with  open  communication  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  lung 
on  the  involved  side  is  immediately  compressed  by  the  air  forcing  its 
way  in  from  without,  it  collapses,  ceases  to  perform  its  function,  and  a 
pneumothorax  is  the  result. 

In  pneumothorax  the  circumference  of  that  side  of  the  chest  is  in- 
creased, the  ribs  are  separated,  the  intercostal  spaces  bulge  outward,  and 
extreme  dyspnoea  is  not  infrequently  present.  There  is  tympanitic  reso- 
nance and  the  breathing  is  absent  or  diminished.  If  fluid  is  present  at 
the  same  time,  succussion  or  splashing  sounds  are  heard  on  shaking  the 
patient,  and,  moreover,  metallic  tinkKng.  If,  however,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  the  lung  is  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  or  the  diaphragm,  it  col- 
lapses only  so  much  as  the  adhesions  pennit.  It  continues  to  perform 
its  function  so  far  as  possible  and  the  physical  signs  correspond  to  this. 

Microbes  enter  the  thorax  with  the  air  and  here  cause,  under  certain 
circumstances,  inflammation  and  suppuration.  An  empyema  or  a 
pyothorax,  and,  in  case  both  pus  and  air  are  present,  a  pyo-pneumo- 
thorax  results  and  death  may  follow  from  compression  of  the  lungs 
and  the  heart  or  from  septicsemia  and  pyaemia,  if  the  pus  and  the  sep- 
tic materials  are  not  removed  from  the  pleural  cavity. 

In  consequence  of  the  violence  inflicted,  foreign  bodies  are  fre- 
quently found  in  the  thorax — e.  g.,  splinters  of  bone,  broken  knife  or 
spear  points,  balls,  shreds  of  clothing,  etc.  These  also,  being  vehicles 
of  infection,  are  frequently  the  cause  of  subsequent  empyema. 

In  case  of  empyema  of  suflicient  extent,  the  thorax  bulges  outward, 
the  intercostal  spaces  are  obliterated,  the  percussion  note  is  flat,  and 
the  breathing  is  diminished  or  absent.  The  vocal  fremitus  is  also  di- 
minished or  absent.  The  heart  is  pushed  more  or  less  toward  the  sound 
side,  according  to  the  amount  of  the  exudate.  If  the  exudate  is  exces- 
sive and  is  not  promptly  removed  by  means  of  thoracotomy  or  aspira- 
tion, the  action  of  the  lung  on  the  sound  side  also  gradually  becomes 
weaker  and  death  ensues  from  paralysis  of  respiration. 
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The  second  category  of  wounds  of  the  pleura  includes  those  cases 
in  which  there  is  no  open  communication  with  the  outside  air — ^i.  e.,  in 
which  the  wound  is  small  and  closes  immediately  after  the  injury. 
The  course  of  the  injury  in  such  eases  is  variable,  three  different  ones 
being  distinguished :  1.  There  ensues  no  pneumothorax  and  no  pleu- 
risy ;  the  injury  runs  a  very  favourable  course,  like  one  that  is  subcu- 
taneous. 2.  A  pneumothorax  results,  but,  as  no  microbes  and  no  for- 
eign bodies  with  microbes  attached  to  them  have  entered  the  pleural 
cavity,  no  inflammation  and  suppuration  ensue ;  the  aseptic  pneumo- 
thorax disappears  by  absorption  and  a  complete  return  to  the  normal 
follows.  3.  Microbes  gain  access  to  the  pleural  cavity  at  the  moment 
of  injury,  either  with  the  air  or  the  foreign  bodies,  and,  although  the 
wound  closes  immediately,  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  sloughing  is  set 
up,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  pathogenic  organisms  concerned. 

A  favourable  course,  without  pneumothorax,  is  observed  especially 
in  wounds  that  are  inflicted  obliquely,  so  that  the  wound  of  the  skin 
and  that  of  the  pleura  do  not  correspond.  Closure  of  the  wound  by 
means  of  the  muscles  is  also  important  with  reference  to  its  course. 
As  Socin  has  correctly  stated,  pneumothorax  is  more  likely  to  occur 
after  gunshot  wounds  through  parts  where  the  muscles  are  thin  than 
is  the  case  where  there  is  a  thicker  layer  of  muscles. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  wound  in  the  thorax  has  closed  after  the 
injury  and  no  unfavourable  symptoms  exist,  probing  should  not  be  at- 
tempted, as  it  is  important  that  the  closed  wound  should  not  be  reopened. 

We  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  course  of  a  wound 
of  the  pleura  is  also  very  largely  influenced  by  any  accessory  injuries 
that  may  exist,  particularly  those  of  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  large 
blood-vessels,  and  the  diaphragm.  If  the  latter  is  injured,  the  stom- 
ach, the  intestine,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver  may  enter  the  thoracic  cav- 
ity through  the  rent  thus  made.  Such  a  traumatic  hernia  of  the  dia- 
phragm may  exist  for  years  even  in  a  severe  form  without  occasioning 
very  great  functional  <li8turbanees. 

II.  IigiirieB  of  the  Lungs. — In  injuries  to  the  lungs  from  puncture<l, 
incised,  and  gunshot  wounds  the  depth  and  the  size  of  the  wound  are 
of  the  greatest  importance.  The  course  of  a  wound  of  the  lungs 
depends,  above  all,  upon  the  amount  of  haemorrhage.  If  death  follows 
immediately  or  soon  after  the  reception  of  such  an  injury,  the  severe 
haemorrhage  that  attends  it,  the  haemothorax,  is  usually  the  cause. 
The  haemorrhage  is  most  severe  after  injury  to  the  root  of  the  lung. 
Superficial  wounds  of  the  lung  are  usually  without  significance,  be- 
cause the  wound  closes  spontaneously  in  consequence  of  the  elasticity 

of  the  lung  tissue. 
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In  gunshot  wounds  of  the  lungs,  aside  from  mere  grazing  of  the 
organ,  there  either  exist  bKnd  wound  canals,  so  that  the  ball  remainB 
in  the  lung,  or  the  canal  extends  completely  through  the  lung  or  the 
thorax,  with  an  entrance  and  exit  opening.  The  most  severe  injuries 
to  the  lungs  arise  from  laceration  and  crushing  of  the  organ  from  being 
run  over  or  from  large  projectiles.  Injuries  to  both  lungs  are  alwajg 
serious.  They  occur  most  commonly,  aside  from  crushing  caused  by 
blunt  violence,  from  punctures  and  gunshot  wounds  inflicted  from  the 
side,  or  from  very  obliquely  inflicted  injuries  of  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior walls  of  the  thorax.  In  case  of  double  pneumothorax  and 
hfiemothorax  death  usually  takes  place  immediately.  Pneumothorax 
in  connection  with  injury  to  the  lungs  may  arise  partly  from  the  out- 
side through  the  wound  in  the  pleura,  and  partly  from  within  through 
the  wound  in  the  lung.  Pneumothorax  is  most  likely  to  arise  from 
the  latter  cause  in  case  a  large  bronchus  has  been  opened.  Such  a 
pneumothorax  arising  from  the  wound  in  the  lung  is  generally  of  Uttle 
significance,  as  the  latter  usually  closes  in  consequence  of  the  elastic 
retraction  of  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  smaller  bronchi  are  obstructed 
by  blood  clots!  Sometimes,  however,  pneumothorax  arises  from  the 
wound  in  the  lung  later  on  if,  for  example,  a  bronchus  is  opened 
through  suppuration  of  the  pleura  or  the  lung. 

Very  surprising  recoveries  have  sometimes  been  observed  after  in- 
juries to  the  lungs — e.  g.,  after  empalement  of  the  thorax  and  the  lungs 
upon  stakes,  or  after  gunshot  or  punctured  wounds.  Longmore  re- 
ported the  case  of  a  soldier  who  received  a  puncture  from  a  spear 
through  the  right  side  of  the  chest  so  that  the  point  projected  at  the 
back.  The  spear  was  broken  in  two  and  the  point  was  removed  with 
diflSculty  from  the  posterior  wound  and  the  rest  of  the  spear  from  the 
anterior  wound.  Nevertheless,  recovery  took  place,  with  full  return 
of  function.  Riedinger,  in  his  treatise  upon  injuries  of  the  thorax 
(Die  deutsehe  Cliirurgie,  Lief  42),  has  reported  several' surprising  ca^jes 
of  recovery. 

Aside  from  the  extent  of  the  injury,  the  amount  of  haemorrhage, 
and  possible  accessory  injuries — e.  g.,  of  the  heart,  the  large  blood- 
vessels, the  oesophagus,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  organs — the 
entrance  or  non-entrance  of  pathogenic  micro-organisms  into  the  lunp 
or  into  the  pleural  cavity  has  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  course  of 
an  injury  to  the  lunj^s.  Any  foreign  bodies,  therefore,  that  may  have 
entered  with  microbes  adhering  to  them  play  an  unportant  part  here. 
If  the  foreign  bodies  are  free  from  microbes,  they  may  become  encap- 
sulated in  the  lung,  just  as  elsewhere  (see  also  page  678). 

The  symptoms  of  injuries  to  the  lungs  are  very  variable.     It  is  not 
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infrequently  observed  that  even  after  severe  injuries  to  the  lungs  the 
patient  is  comparatively  comfortable.  The  symptoms  are  sometimes 
so  slight  that  a  diagnosis  is  scarcely  possible  during  life.  In  the  first 
moments  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound  its  extent  and  the  amount 
of  hfiemorrhage  determine  the  course,  but  the  latter  depends  later  upon 
whether  or  not  the  wound  remains  aseptic.  If  it  is  aseptic,  and  no 
inflammation  or  suppuration  ensues  in  consequence  of  infection  with 
pyogenic  micro-organisms,  healing  follows  witliout  reaction. 

Among  the  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  lungs,  the  expectoration  of  a 
bloody,  frothy  material  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  varying  in 
amount,  is  very  important.  A  cough  with  the  raising  of  blood,  and 
later  of  mucus  and  pus,  is  often  present.  Occasionally  small  foreign 
bodies  are  coughed  out. 

The  amount  of  dyspnoea  depends  chiefly  upon  the  extent  of  the 
injury  to  the  lung,  the  presence  of  a  hsemothorax  or  pneumothorax, 
and  later  on  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
and  the  pleura,  with  effusion  into  the 
pleural  cavity.  Hsemothorax  is  present 
in  greater  or  less  degree,  according  to 
Kedinger,  in  three  quarters  of  all  cases 
of  injury  to  the  lungs.  The  same  phys- 
ical signs  are  present  as  in  pleurisy  with 
effusion  which  we  have  already  briefly 
mentioned  (page  674).  Prolapse  of  the 
lung  through  the  external  wound  is  rarely 
observed.  It  usually  disappears  again 
gradually,  and  gangrene  rarely  follows. 

Emphysema,  or  a  collection  of  air  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  which 
may  spread  still  farther  within  the  sub- 
cutaneous cellular  tissue,  is  a  very  im- 
portant symptom,  and  is  always  an  indi- 
cation of  injury  to  the  lung.  This  em- 
physema of  the  skin  is  usually  absent, 
however,  when  an  open  communication 
exists  between  the  interior  of  the  thonix 
and  the  external  air,  so  that  the  latter  can  enter  and  pass  out  from  the 
thorax  without  hindrance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  wound  has 
an  oblique  course,  or  when  the  external  opening  has  closed  and  the 
injured  lung  become  adherent  tu  the  costal  pleura,  the  subcutaneous 
emphysema  may  extend  over  the  body  very  quickly,  as,  for  example, 
in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  342.     In  this  case,  which  was  observed  by 


Fio.  342. — Emphysema  of  the  cuta- 
neous coven iiji  Ibllowinff  a  punc- 
fured  wound  in  the  right  uxilla 
made  with  u  rupier. 
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Larrey,  the  famous  field  surgeon  of  the  first  Napoleon,  the  subcuta- 
neous emphysema,  consequent  upon  puncture  from  a  rapier  in  the  right 
axilla,  had  assumed  this  enormous  extent  within  six  hours.  Death 
from  suffocation  may  ensue  in  such  cases,  especially  when  an  emphy- 
sema in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  mediastinum  increases  to  any  great 
extent.  Itiedinger  mentions  a  case  observed  by  Hall,  in  which  emphy- 
sema of  the  entire  covering  of  the  body  developed  in  two  days,  and  still 
the  patient  was  in  a  condition  to  go  about  again  after  eighteen  days. 

The  symptoms  of  wounds  of  the  lung  in  their  later  course  vary 
according  to  the  development  or  non- development  of  inflammation  and 
suppuration  within  the  pleural  cavity  (empyema,  pyothorax)  and  the 
lungs  (infiltrations,  abscess,  gangrene)  from  the  entrance  of  microb« 
by  themselves  or  attached  to  foreign  bodies.  An  empyema  may  per- 
forate externally  into  the  lungs,  into  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the 
thorax,  or  through  the  diaphragm  as  a  subphrenic  abscess  into  the 
intestine,  the  stomach,  etc.  The  same  is  true  of  lung  abscesses.  If 
an  abscess  of  the  lung  opens  into  a  bronchus,  large  amounts  of  pus  are 
suddenly  discharged  through  the  mouth,  and  the  sahie  is  true  if  a 
suppurative  process  in  a  lung  or  the  pleural  cavity  ruptures  into  the 
stomach  or  intestine.  Sometimes  after  a  lung  abscess  breaks  through 
externally,  a  permanent  fistula  of  the  bronchus  or  the  lung  results.  I 
recently  saw  two  cases  of  the  kind  in  which  a  fistula  remained  after  an 
abscess  of  the  lung  had  broken  through  the  diaphragm  and  the  skin  of 
the  back  beneath  the  free  border  of  the  ribs. 

The  termination  even  of  a  serious  injury  to  the  lungs,  as  was  said 
above,  may  be  complete  recovery  without  appreciable  functional  dis- 
turbances. In  other  cases  permanent  disturbances  remain — e.  g.,  in 
consequence  of  pneumonia,  lung  abscess,  empyema,  etc.  These  disturi)- 
ances  are  chiefly  impeded  respiration,  resulting  from  contraction  of 
the  lungs,  chronic  inflammations  of  the  bronchi  and  the  lungs  (fibroid 
phthisis),  emphysema,  adhesions,  etc.,  accompanied  not  infrequently  by 
asymmetry  of  the  thorax  and  scoUosis  of  the  spinal  column  (see  De- 
formities of  the  Spine).  Death  follows  either  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  the  injury,  especially  from  internal  haemorrhage  and  com- 
plicating accessory  injuries — e.  g.,  of  the  heart,  the  large  blood- veseek, 
the  cesophagus,  the  spine,  the  diaphragm,  and  the  abdominal  organs,  or 
in  consequence  of  septic  processes,  especially  pyo-pneumotliorax,  ab- 
scess of  the  lung,  gangrene  of  the  lung,  etc.  Foreign  bodies  remain- 
ing in  the  lung  may,  if  they  are  free  from  microbes,  become  encap- 
sulated without  causing  any  reaction.  Cases  have  been  observed  in 
which  ])all8,  shreds  of  clothing,  splinters  of  bone,  sabre  points,  buttons, 
etc.,  remained  in  the  lungs  for  jears,  and  were  only  discovered  by  aod- 
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dent  at  the  autopsy.  Generally  speaking,  however,  all  foreign  bodies 
located  in  the  lungs  always  remain  a  source  of  danger,  as  is  proved  by 
numerous  observations — e.  g.,  by  Lossen,  H.  Fischer,  Demme,  Socin, 
and  others — as  they  may  later  on  produce  circumscribed  or  diffuse  sup- 
purative inflammations  of  the  lungs  and  the  pleural  cavity,  and  thereby 
cause  death  more  or  less  suddenly,  even  after  the  lapse  of  years  (see 
also  §  104,  page  610). 

Regarding  disturbances  due  to  accessory  injuries  to  other  organs  of 
the  thorax,  to  the  diaphragm,  and  to  the  abdominal  organs,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  corresponding  injuries.  It  need  only  be  added  that 
not  infrequently  injury  to  the  phrenic  nerve  causes  vomiting  and  pain 
in  the  diaphragm,  or  paralysis  of  the  half  of  the  diaphragm  that  is 
affected.  Permanent  paralysis  of  the  pectoralis  major  may  follow  in- 
jury to  the  anterior  thoracic  nerve.  Injuries  of  the  intercostal  nerves 
not  infrequently  induce  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  the  latter,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  may  also  be  caused  by  fractures  of  the  ribs  which  have 
united  with  deformity. 

Slesschanowsky,  Sklifassowky,  H.  Hadlich,  and  others  have  given  careful 
study  to  the  microscopic  processes  that  attend  the  repair  of  wounds  in  the 
lungs  and  pleura.  H.  Hadlich  investigated  the  healing  process  in  simple 
punctures  and  incised  wounds  of  the  lungs  and  pleura  in  dogs  and  rabbits. 
The  wounds  had  never  caused  a  pneumothorax  and  they  heale<l  without  other 
complications.  Not  a  few  of  the  rabbits  died  immediately  after  the  injury  in 
consequence  of  haemorrhage.  There  occurred  at  first  in  connection  with  the 
injury  to  the  lung  a  more  or  less  extensive  infiltration  of  the  tissues  with 
blood  due  to  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  lungs  and  the  aspiration  of  blood 
through  the  bronchi.  The  wound  in  the  pleura  closes  in  consequence  very 
quickly.  Of  the  subsequent  pro<!es8es,  the  desquamation  of  the  alveolar  epi- 
thelial cells  is  next  to  be  mentioned,  which  are  found  as  large  more  or  less 
opaque  cells  with  a  large  round  nucleus  both  in  those  alveoli  containing  blood 
and  in  those  free  from  blood.  The  infiltration  of  the  connective- tissue  reticu- 
lum of  the  lungs  and  pleura  with  round  cells  is  also  noticeable.  These  are 
especially  numerous  in  the  lymph  spaces  and  in  the  walls  of  the  arteries, 
being  so  dense  in  the  smaller  ones  that  the  lumen  of  the  artery  becomes  com- 
pletely closed.  The  cicatrices  often  reveal  a  system  of  cavities,  wliich  indi- 
vidually are  ten  or  more  times  as  large  as  the  normal  pulmonary  vesicles. 
They  are  separated  by  partition  walls,  which  are  in  part  complete  and  in  part 
incomplete  ;  they  are  lined  with  epithelium,  are  filled  with  air,  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  bronchi.  Obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  bronchi  was  not 
observed  on  cross-section. 

Generally  speaking,  the  same  pi*ocesses  manifest  themselves  in  the  heal- 
ing of  wounds  of  the  lung  and  pleura  as  in  those  of  other  organs  and  of  the 
serous  membranes.  The  cicatrix  is  formed  mainly  from  the  endothelial  cells 
of  the  capillaries,  vessel  sheaths,  lymph  spacers,  etc.  Here  also  healing  en- 
sues either  by  primary  or  secondary  union.  Extensive  adhesions  are  usually 
formed  between  the  visceral  and  the  costal  pleura. 
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rhk-h  the  wound  has  closed  agaio,  and  (2)  those  in  which  there  remtiinB 
,n  open  communication  l>etween  the  pleural  cavity  and  tlie  extcr- 
la]  uir. 

In  cases  of  the  first  elaee,  in  which  the  wound  has  closed  agikiii  and 

lO  open  colli uunicHtion  exists  between  the  pleural  cuvitj  and  the  out- 

ide  air,  and  no  threatening  symptoms  of  htemothorax  or  htemo-pneu- 

[lothorax  are  present,  the  esteraa!  wound  in  the  cliest  and  the  sur- 

ouncjing  parts  should  he  diHinfet^ted  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride,  ete, 

riie  wound  should  not  he  Bntui-ed  but  covered  with  iodoform  gauze 

nd  with  a  thick  antiseptic,  protective  dressing  which  includes  the  cheet, 

he  shoulilers,  and  tlie  upper  part  of  the  alHlutuen.     The  patient  nuist 

L'tnain  in  lied  and  be  kept  a»  quiet  as  possihle.     The  symptoniB  on  the 

uirt  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  the  pulfe,  and  the  temperature  should  lie 

KTofHlly  olieerved.     hi  this  way  healing  may  ensue  without  reaction 

T  any  farther  disturbance.     If  there  is  fever  or  dyspnosa,  or  if  the 

•hysical  examination  reveals  a  targe  exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity,  it 

uay  be  necessary  to  open  the  cavity  by  puncture  (thoracocentesis)  or 

S»  incision  (thoracotomy),  which  is  best  combined  with  resection  of  one 

more  rilw.     In  such  cases  one  should  at  first  make  an  exploratory 

tnctnro  Hntli  an  aspirating  needle  which  has  been  carefully  sterilized 

being  heated  red  hot  over  an  alcohol  lamp  and  afterward  put  in 

-pcr-ccnt  fiirbolic  acid,  and  then  perform  thoracocentesis  or  thora- 

my,  according  to  what  the  condition  is  found  to  \>e.     In  case  of 

<Ds  cfhieions  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  in  hiemothorax,  simple  aspi- 

ion  (Principles  of  Surgery,  page  70)  ehould  lie  performed,  while  in 

of  suppurative  effusions,  thonu-ottimy,  with  resection  of  one  or 

ire  ribs  in  order  to  insure  pro]»er  draiiiuge,  is  to  l>e  preferred,  e«pe- 

Hy  if  there  is  sloughing  of  the  pleura.     F'or  the  technique  of  tlio- 

oreutesis  and  thoracotomy  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  126. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  |>enetrating  thoracic  wound  of  the  second 

■ — that  is,  if  there  is  ojien  communication  l>ctwecn  the  thorax  and 

outer  air  resulting  in  a  pneumothorax  or  a  pneumo-hivmothonix,  or 

t  pyo-pneumothorax  is  already  pref«nt^the  pleural  cavity  shnnld, 

ir  enlargement  of  the  wonnd,  if  neceseari',  and  resection  of  one  or 

fe  rihe,  be  carefully  irrigated  and  disinfected  with  a  three-pcr-eent 

ttion  of  boric  acid,  one-thinl -of -one-percent  solution  of  salicylic 

l3,  two-per-cent  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  one- fifth -of -one-per-cent 

langonatf.  of  potash,  or  sterilized  (me-per-cent  solution  of  common 

i,  then  drained  and  an  asei>tic  dressing  applied.    The  drainage  should 

•jB  be  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  thorax,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to 

te  a  conoter-oponing  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  same  between 

eiditb  and  ninth  ribs,  and  here  insert  a  short,  stout  drainage-tube 
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If  no  exciters  of  inflaiiiinatiDii  in  the  sliape  of  ji_yogeni<!  uiicro-orgtin- 
isma  have  made  tlieir  way  tlirougli  the  wound  into  tlie  pericardium,  the 
l^eoctioii  may  lie  very  i<light.  There  ig  a  iiiiltl  peric^rdititi  and  pleurisy, 
^^  complete  healiii;^  follows  without  special  distnrliance,  there  being 
ally  an  adhesion  of  the  (>ericardium  to  the  heart.  If  microl>es  enter 
pericardium,  the  result  may  Ije  suppurative  pericarditis  and  pleurisy 
ith  a  fatal  tennination.  If  death  ensaeu  soon  after  the  injury,  it  is 
lally  due  to  other  severe  injuries — e.  g.,  of  the  heart  or  tlie  large  vee- 
B,  the  immediate  cause  being  haemorrhage,  which  is  in  part  external 
d  in  part  internal,  into  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium.  In  case  of 
(mopericardium — e.  g..  in  consequence  of  injury  to  a  coronary  artery 
■^catb  ensues  from  paralysis  of  tlie  heart  if  the  blood  collected  in  the 
ricardium  reaches  such  an  amount  as,  by  pressure,  to  prevent  diastole 
the  he«rt. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  much  more  frequently  penetrating  than 
periicial — that  is,  they  involve  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cardiac  wall. 
Iperficial  wountla  sometimes  ocx;ur,  to  be  sure,  and  nothing  is  known 
'of  them  during  life.  According  to  U.  Fischer,  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty.one  wonmla  of  the  heart,  only  thirty-four  were  n  on -penetrating. 
Injuries  to  the  hejirt  occur  especially  from  punctured,  iuciseil,and  gun- 
shot wounds,  from  splintering  of  the  ribs  and  from  crushing  in  conee- 
qnence  of  the  action  of  blunt  force  with  rupture  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
Injuries  of  the  heart  occur,  as  a  rule,  from  without,  and  the  right  vcn- 
Htaicle,  which  lies  farther  forward,  is  most  frequently  involved.  Injuries 
B[  the  heart  may  OL-cur  from  within— e.  g.,  from  a.  swallowed  needle 
flniich  gets  into  the  circulation  and  sticks  fast  in  tlie  heart.  Ruptures 
of  the  heart  usually  result  from  being  run  over,  from  being  cnisliod  by 
tiie  buffers  of  two  railroad  care,  and  also  from  a  fall  from  a  height. 
Ity  the  action  of  extreme  violence  of  this  sort  the  heart  may  t)e  com- 
pletely detached  or  torn  away.  Rupture  of  the  heart  is  sometimes 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  fibrous  myocanlitis  or  jiarenchymatous  de- 
generation of  the  cardiac  mus(-le.  In  the  latter  ease,  rupture  of  the 
heart  may  occur  spontaneously  without  any  traumatism.  Injuries  of 
the  heart  have  been  observed,  in  connection  with  gunshot  wountis,  in 
which  the  pericardium  was  intact  inasmuch  as  the  spent  ball  had  driven 
tlie  elautic  pericardium  before  it  and  still  had  inflicted  a  wound  in  the 
heart  Isolated  injuries  of  the  endocardinm  and  the  valves,  especially 
aordc  and  mitral  valves,  also  occur— e.  g.,  from  a  fall  or  from  a 
itnsion  of  the  thorax,  wtiile  tliere  is  no  apparent  injury  either  of  the 

the  pericanlium. 
Wounds  of  the  heart  have  in  exceptional  casee  been  known  to  heal 
rlien  one  would  have  Bupposed  it  impossible,     lu   Riedingcr's  work 
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or  Biippiirative  pericarilitis.  One's  attention  is  eouietimee  iiret  druun 
by  the  latter  to  the  injnry  of  the  heart  that  baa  taken  place. 

Foreign  bodies  may  be^'onie  encapsulated  in  tlie  heart  and  in  the 
perimrdiiim.  Small  balls  ami  pins  have  beoti  accidentally  fonnd  at 
tlie  autopsy  ten.  twenty,  or  thirty  years  after  the  injury.  The  foreign 
l)odies  lay  in  the  pericardium,  in  the  cardiac  muscle,  or  in  the  ventri- 
cles. H.  Fischer  hae  collected  from  literature  forty-seven  caees  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  periciirdium  and  the  heart.  The  Ixwiies  had 
entered  jiartly  from  without  and  partly  from  within,  e^iwcially  from 
tlie  otsopliagus.  Only  in  rare  caeee  did  death  immediately  follow  the 
injury. 

If  healing  takes  place  after  injury  to  the  heart,  there  remain,  as  a 
rule,  varioae  disturbances^ — e.  g.,  dilatation  of  tiie  heart,  weakness  of 
the  cjirdiac  muscle,  shortening  and  thickening  of  the  valves,  atherom- 
atous processes,  etc.  The  healing  of  an  injury  to  Uie  heart  is  com- 
paratively slow.  At  first  the  wound  is  occluded  by  fibrin,  and  then 
heals  gradually  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix,  like  the  wounds  in  other 
striated  muscles  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  280-300,  and  4ti8). 
Tlie  blood  in  the  pericardium  is  gradually  ahsorl>ed,  and  any  air  that 
bus  entered  likewise  di«ipi»earB,  The  pericanlium  and  the  heart  nsu- 
'illy  I>ecoine  adherent  to  a  greater  or  leas  extent  in  consequence  of  dry 
pericarditis. 

Death  follows  penetrating  wounds  of  the  heart  from  hemorrhage 
into  tlie  pericardium  or  the  pleuml  eavity,  or  from  externa!  hieraor- 
riiage.  If  the  wound  in  the  pericardium  is  small,  the  hlood  may  collect 
rapidly  in  the  latter,  and  by  its  pressure  cause  [laralysis  of  the  heart. 
In  cases  of  niptiirc  of  the  heart,  death  usually  follows  immediately. 
As  is  nhown  by  Knoll's  experiment*!,  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  can 
not  result  from  pneuinojierit^anlinni — i.  e.,  inflation  of  the  pericardium 
with  air — as  it  does  from  hainioperivardinm.  because  during  the  diastole 
of  the  heart  the  air  is  pressed  into  the  tissues. 

Thp  prognosis  of  waimik  of  tlm  lirart  is  tin  favourable,  Aocordinp  to 
KinwIcnIT  unil  H  Fisclii-r,  recovery  bas  ensued  in  froin  seven  to  ten  per 
(■tint  of  tb«  casrs.  The  pr(i(;niisiB  of  rupture  of  the  lieart  is  Inast  ravoiir- 
nhlc,  HS  dntth  usual ly  eiisitPS  innnctliatiOy,  or  in  exroptional  liases  after  u  few 
linys.  Tli«  pniiniosis  of  rupliire  of  Ibe  valves  of  l)ie  lietu't  is  also  unfavnur- 
ublr.  ArcordinK  to  Ruse  anil  Ri»Mliii(»cr.  of  tliirt.v*livt*  such  <iu««i,  twi-nty-fimr 
|»rovtHl  fuUil.  Oblique  wounds  of  the  heart  weeni  to  be  more  favourable,  as 
tlit-y  urn  more  likely  to  lieal  spiintaneously.  The  same  ia  true  of  wounds  of 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  because  hero  tbe  muscle  is  thicker  than  Ibat  of  Uie 
auriclea,  for  example,  woundn  of  wliit'h  are  very  likely  to  be  futiil.  Injuries 
of  the  coronary  arteries  also  have  ii  very  bad  prognosis  in  cousi.-<|ueiice  of  th» 
neultinj;  bM?morrhHKc. 
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Beart.  Bnt  in  very  large  effusioiiR  of  blood,  inciBion  might  often  prove 
Bwre  effective  tban  puncture. 

H  For  the  technique  of  puncture  and  incision  of  the  pericardium  the 
Header  ie  referred  to  §  127,  page  71o. 

H  §  122.  IqjiirieB  of  the  Large  Blood-Tessels  in  the  Thorax. — ^Injury  to 
Ifte  large  blood-veesels  in  tiie  thiimx  i«  must  cummonly  caneed  by  pnnc- 
Mnred  and  guiiebot  vruuuds,  and,  moreover,  from  within  the  CDSopliagus 
Rby  foreign  bodies  that  have  been  ewaltowed — e.  g.,  ebarp,  pointed  pieces 
nf  bone,  tiiih  bones,  and  needles.  Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  aorta, 
wm^qiient  upon  a  degenerated  condition  of  its  wall,  haa  also  been  ob- 
■Mrved.  The  large  vessels  have  soinetiiues  been  eroded  in  consequence 
pf  euppumtion. 

■      Wounde  of  the  aorta,  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  the  pubnonary 
Mitery  almotit  always  cau&e   immediate  death,  in  oonexKiaenee  of  the 
MDormons  htemorrbage.     The  fatal  result  is  delayed  only  in  case  of 
■Ufiignilicaut   injuries,  snc-h   as  smalt   punctures   or  grazing   gunshot 
Brounds,  with  eschar  funnation.     It  is  claimed  tliat  in  rare  cases  small 
Bbaoctureg  of  tlie  aorta  have  been  seen  to  heal.     Hsemorrhage  is  some- 
Bines  arrested  by  the  formation  of  a   so-called   traumatic  aneurism. 
Pn'emporary  improvement  follows  until  death  ensues  from  rupture  of 
the  aneurism,  which  ha^  gone  on  increasing  in  size.     Injuries  in  which 
the  lar^  vessels  of  the  thorax  are  not  completely  opened  are  the  most 
favourable,  the  possibility  of  healing  taking  place  Iwing  then  greater. 
If,  iu  consequence  of  patliological  processes,  or  as  the  result  of  a  trau- 
tnatiem,  only  the  intima  and  media  are  ruptured,  wbieb  occurs  most 
frequently  on  the  aorta,  a  so-called  dissecting  aneurism  is  formed — 
bi&at  is,  the  blood  burrows  a  way  for  itself  lictween  the  adventitia  and 
ihe   nie<lia.      The  adventitia  is  then  sometimes   separated  from  the 
media  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  aorta,  it  may  be,  and  on  all 
the  large  veesels  to  the  point  where  the  latter  enter  organs  or  are  in- 
closed on  all  sidea  by  unyielding  tissue.     Smaller  rents  in  the  intima 
Kid  media  may  heal  completely. 

Treatment  of  the  injuries  and  wounds  of  the  large  blood-vessels  of 
lie  thorax,  the  aorta,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  superior  vena  ca\-a 
pu  not  possible.     For  the  ligation  of  the  innominate  artery,  see  Surgery 
of  the  Neck,  page  518  ;  for  the  ligation  of  the  aorta,  see  §  157,  Surgery 
of  the  Al>domen.    W.  Heineke  has  ligated  the  innominate  vein  success- 
fully,    Sutiire  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  as  well  as  jiacking  the  wound 
^Lirith  sterilized  iodoform  gauze,  might  l)e  nndertaken  in  suitable  caees 
^bf  injury  of  the  large  thoracic  vessels. 
H     }  13.1.  Injuriea  and  Diaeaaes  of  the  Thoracic  Diuit— Tlie  thoracic  duct 

^■ivises,  on  a  level  with  tlic  llrst  find  suconil  luinbur  vertebric.  U>  the-  left  of  Uie 
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T)ie  diagnosis  of  an  injury  to  the  lung  is  made  from  the  above^escribed 
symptomatology.  It  is  frequently,  however,  not  easy,  inasmuch  as  there  may 
be  very  insignificant  symptoms  in  spite  of  actual  injury  of  the  lung.  The 
most  important  symptoms  indicating  injury  to  the  lung  are  hsemoptysis,  the 
escape  of  air  and  blood  from  the  thoracic  wound,  pneumothorax,  and  emphy- 
sema of  the  external  wound.  The  latter  is  often  absent.  The  position  and 
direction  of  the  wound  are  also  important.  One  must  always  make  a  careful 
physical  examination  of  the  chest  by  percussion  and  auscultation,  but  during 
the  examination  all  undue  movemertt  of  the  patient  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
use  of  the  probe  for  tlie  purpose  of  confirming  the  diagnosis  is  not  peraiis- 
sible.  The  macroscopic  and  microscopic  examination  of  the  sputum,  in  which 
shreds  of  cloth  or  other  foreign  bodies  have  been  found,  may  be  of  great  value. 

The  prognosis  of  injuries  to  the  lungs  has  been  sufficiently  discussed 
above.  Riedinger  estimates  the  mortality  from  these  injuries  at  about  sixty 
per  cent.  The  statistics  which  we  now  possess  upon  this  subject,  however, 
show  very  varying  results  and  are,  generally  speaking,  of  little  value.  Tlie 
prognosis  of  these  injuries  has  become  very  much  better  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  of  antiseptic  methods  in  treating  wounds ;  and  tlie  earlier  a 
wound  in  the  lung  is  treated  antiseptically,  the  more  confidently  may  a 
favourable  course  be  expected.  Death  follows  injury  to  the  lungs  either,  as 
has  been  said,  soon  after  the  reception  of  the  wound,  in  consequence  of  its 
severity,  particularly  from  hajmorrhage,  or  later,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  resulting  from  infection  of  the  wound  by  pyogenic 
micro-organisms. 

Treatment  of  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Thorax. — We  will  here  sum- 
marize the  treatment  of  the  wounds  of  the  pleura  and  lungs  that  have 
thus  far  been  spoken  of. 

Every  penetrating  wound  of  the  thorax,  like  any  other  wound, 
should  receive  antiseptic  treatment  in  accordance  with  the  generally 
accepted  rules  for  dealing  with  wounds,  such  as  we  have  described  them 
more  in  detail  in  our  treastise  upon  the  principles  of  surgery.  The 
earlier  a  penetrating  injury  to  the  thorax  receives  antiseptic  treatment 
the  better. 

The  first  thing  in  dealing  with  these  wounds,  as  with  all  others,  is 
to  arrest  the  lisemorrhage,  which  arises  in  part  from  the  vessels  of  the 
tliorax  (long  thoracic  artery,  intercostal  arteries,  internal  mammary  and 
subclavian  arteries)  and  in  part  from  the  lungs.  Heemorrhage  from 
the  lungs  is,  generally  speaking,  either  moderate  or  so  extreme  that 
nothing  can  be  done.  We  are,  as  a  rule,  practically  powerless  in  <leal- 
ing  with  haeinorrliage  from  the  lungs.  In  suitable  cases  the  effort 
should  be  made,  if  the  lijemorrhage  is  severe,  to  arrest  it  by  opening 
the  thorax  and  exposing  the  wound,  and  then,  if  it  is  accessible,  apply- 
ing a  catgut  ligature  or  taking  a  deep  suture. 

Regarding  the  treatment  proper  of  penetrating  thoracic  injuries,  we 
may  distinguish  two  princij)al  classes  of  cases :  (1)  Those  injuries  in 
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which  the  wound  has  closed  again,  and  (2)  those  in  which  there  remains 
an  open  communication  between  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  exter- 
nal air. 

In  cases  of  the  first  class,  in  which  the  wound  has  closed  again  and 
no  open  communication  exists  between  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  out- 
side air,  and  no  threatening  symptoms  of  haemothorax  or  haemo-pneu- 
mothorax  are  present,  the  external  wound  in  the  chest  and  the  sur- 
rounding parts  should  be  disinfected  with  l-to-1,000  bichloride,  etc. 
The  wound  should  not  be  sutured  but  covered  with  iodoform  gauze 
and  with  a  thick  antiseptic,  protective  dressing  which  includes  the  chest, 
the  shoulders,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  patient  must 
remain  in  bed  and  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  symptoms  on  the 
part  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  the  pulse,  and  the  temperature  should  be 
carefully  observed.  In  this  way  healing  may  ensue  without  reaction 
or  any  further  disturbance.  If  there  is  fever  or  dyspnoea,  or  if  the 
physical  examination  reveals  a  large  exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  open  the  cavity  by  puncture  (thoracocentesis)  or 
by  incision  (thoracotomy),  which  is  best  combined  with  resection  of  one 
or  more  ribs.  In  such  cases  one  should  at  first  make  an  exploratory 
puncture  with  an  aspirating  needle  which  has  been  carefully  sterilized 
by  being  heated  red  hot  over  an  alcohol  lamp  and  afterward  put  in 
five-per-cent  carbolic  acid,  and  then  perform  thoracocentesis  or  thora- 
cotomy, according  to  what  the  condition  is  found  to  be.  In  case  of 
serous  ejffusions  in  the  pleural  cavity  and  in  hsemothorax,  simple  aspi- 
ration (Principles  of  Surgery,  page  70)  should  be  performed,  while  in 
case  of  suppurative  effusions,  thoracotomy,  with  resection  of  one  or 
more  ribs  in  order  to  insure  proper  drainage,  is  to  be  preferred,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  sloughing  of  the  pleura.  For  the  technique  of  tho- 
racocentesis and  thoracotomy  the  reader  is  referred  to  §  126. 

If  we  have  to  do  with  a  penetrating  thoracic  wound  of  the  second 
class — that  is,  if  there  is  open  communication  between  the  thorax  and 
the  outer  air  resulting  in  a  pneumothorax  or  a  pneumo-lijiiniothorax,  or 
if  a  pyo- pneumothorax  is  already  present — the  pleural  cavity  should, 
after  enlargement  of  the  wound,  if  necessary,  and  resection  of  one  or 
more  ribs,  be  carefully  irrigated  and  disinfected  with  a  three-per-cent 
solution  of  boric  acid,  one-third -of -one-per-cent  solution  of  salicylic 
acid,  two-per-cent  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  one-fifth-of-one-per-cent 
permanganate  of  potash,  or  sterilized  one-per-cent  solution  of  common 
salt,  then  drained  and  an  aseptic  dressing  applied.  The  drainage  should 
always  be  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  thorax,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to 
make  a  counter-opening  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  same  between 
tlie  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  and  here  insert  a  short,  stout  drainage-tube 
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which  is  secured  by  means  of  a  safety  pin.  During  the  irrigation  of  the 
thorax,  of  which  I  make  use  only  in  exceptional  cases,  the  patient  should 
assume  different  positions.  He  is  to  sit  up,  turned  to  one  side,  or  lifted 
up  by  the  legs,  in  order  that  the  entire  thoracic  cavity  may  be  thor- 
oughly disinfected.  Solutions  of  bichloride  and  carbolic  acid  should 
not  be  used  in  irrigating  the  thorax,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  poi- 
soning, and  yet  I  have  used  without  injury  in  cases  of  septic  empyema 
solutions  of  l-to-5,000  to  10,000  bichloride.  One  must,  however,  be 
very  careful  to  see  that  the  solution  is  completely  removed  again  from 
the  thorax.  The  antiseptic  protective  dressing  must  here  also  in- 
clude the  shoulders  and  abdomen  and  thoroughly  shut  out  the  tho- 
racic wound  from  contact  with  the  air.  Later  on  the  dressings  are 
changed,  particularly  when  they  become  saturated  with  the  secretion 
or  if  the  temperature  rises  (see  the  After-treatment  of  Thoracotomy, 
page  707). 

The  remainder  of  the  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  pleura  and  lungs 
is  symptomatic.  For  haemoptysis  absolute  quiet  and  the  application  of 
ice  poultices  to  the  chest  are  to  be  recommended.  If  there  is  extensive 
emphysema  of  the  skin,  one  may,  if  necessary,  provide  an  outward 
escape  for  the  air  in  various  places  by  making,  under  antiseptic  pre- 
caution, small  punctures  with  a  needle  or  sharp-pointed  bistoury.  Mor- 
phine, either  hypodermically  or  internally,  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Any  complicating  diseases  of  the  lungs  in  the  later 
course  are  treated  in  accordance  with  general  rules  (see  §  128,  page  712, 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Abscesses  of  the  Lungs). 

§  121.  Injuries  of  the  Perioardinin  and  the  Heart  occur  by  far  the 
most  frequently  from  without.  They  are  comparatively  rare  from 
within,  and  both  are  usually  injured  simultaneously. 

Injury  to  the  pericardium  alone  is  most  commonly  the  result  of  per- 
forations of  its  lower  half  in  an  oblique  direction,  especially  in  the  case 
of  an  effusion  within  it.  H.  Fischer  has  collected  from  literature  fifty- 
one  cases  of  isolated  injury  to  the  pericardium  from  punctures,  incised 
wounds,  gunshot  wounds,  and  blunt  violence.  These  wounds,  when 
free  from  complications,  heal,  according  to  Riedinger,  in  more  than 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  complications  are  chiefly  injuries  of 
the  liciirt,  the  lungs,  the  large  vessels  of  the  thorax,  and  especially  of 
the  coronary  arteries.  The  diagnosis  of  an  injury  of  the  pericardium 
is  certain  if  the  presence  of  blood  or  air  within  it  can  be  made  out 
— that  is,  in  case  of  haeniopericardium  or  pneumopericardium.  If 
pneumothorax  and  hsemothorax  are  present  from  simultaneous^  injury 
to  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  the  injury  to  the  pericardium  may  be  easily 
overlooked. 
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If  no  exciters  of  mfiammation  in  the  sliape  of  pyogenic  micro-organ- 
iems  have  made  their  way  through  the  wound  into  the  pericardium,  the 
reaction  may  be  very  slight.  There  is  a  mild  pericarditis  and  pleurisy, 
and  complete  healing  follows  without  special  disturbance,  there  being 
usually  an  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart.  If  microbes  enter 
the  pericardium,  the  result  may  be  suppurative  pericarditis  and  pleurisy 
with  a  fatal  termination.  If  death  ensues  soon  after  the  injury,  it  is 
usually  due  to  other  severe  injuries — e.  g.,  of  the  heart  or  the  large  ves- 
sels, the  immediate  cause  being  haemorrhage,  which  is  in  part  external 
and  in  part  internal,  into  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium.  In  case  of 
hsemopericardium — e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  injury  to  a  coronary  artery 
— death  ensues  from  paralysis  of  tlie  heart  if  the  blood  collected  in  the 
pericardium  reaches  such  an  amount  as,  by  pressure,  to  prevent  diastole 
of  the  hejirt. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  much  more  frequently  penetrating  than 
superficial — that  is,  they  involve  the  entire  thickness  of  the  cardiac  wall. 
Superficial  wounds  sometimes  occur,  to  be  sure,  and  nothing  is  known 
of  them  during  life.  According  to  H.  Fischer,  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-one  wounds  of  the  heart,  only  thirty-four  were  non-penetrating. 
Injuries  to  the  heart  occur  especially  from  punctured,  incised,  and  gun- 
shot wounds,  from  splintering  of  the  ribs  and  from  crushing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  blunt  force  with  rupture  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
Injuries  of  the  heart  occur,  as  a  rule,  from  without,  and  the  right  ven- 
tricle, which  lies  farther  forward,  is  most  frequently  involved.  Injuries 
of  the  heart  may  occur  from  within— e.  g.,  from  a  swallowed  needle 
which  gets  into  the  circulation  and  sticks  fast  in  the  heart.  Ruptures 
of  the  heart  usually  result  from  being  run  over,  from  being  crushed  by 
the  buffers  of  two  railroad  cars,  and  also  from  a  fall  from  a  height. 
By  the  action  of  extreme  violence  of  this  sort  the  heart  may  be  com- 
pletely detached  or  torn  away.  Kupture  of  the  heart  is  sometimes 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  fibrous  myocarditis  or  parenchymatous  de- 
generation of  the  cardiac  muscle.  In  the  latter  case,  rupture  of  the 
heart  may  occur  spontaneously  without  any  traumatism.  Injuries  of 
the  heart  have  been  observed,  in  connection  with  gunshot  wounds,  in 
which  the  pericardium  was  intact  inasmuch  as  the  spent  ball  had  driven 
tlie  elastic  pericardium  before  it  and  still  had  inflicted  a  wound  in  the 
heart.  Isolated  injuries  of  the  endocardium  and  the  valves,  especially 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  also  occur — e.  g.,  from  a  fall  or  from  a 
contusion  of  the  thorax,  while  there  is  no  apparent  injury  either  of  the 
heart  or  the  pericardium. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  have  in  exceptional  cases  been  known  to  heal 
when  one  would  have  supposed  it  impossible.     In  Riedinger's  work 
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upon  injuries  of  the  thorax  several  examples  of  such  eases  are  given. 
Brugnoli,  for  example,  observed  healing  after  a  punctured  wound  of 
the  heart.  The  man  in  question  died  nineteen  years  and  seven  months 
after  the  injury.  The  autopsy  showed  eccentric  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart,  with  thickening  and  adhesions  of  the  pericardium.  In  the  wall 
of  the  right  ventricle  was  found  a  cicatrix  three  centimetres  long,  like- 
wise in  the  septum  ventriculorum  and  in  the  mitral  valve.  There  was 
open  communication  between  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart,  which 
had  caused  during  life  loud  systolic  murmurs  and  bruits.  Conner  (Cin- 
cinnati) observed  a  gunshot  wound  through  the  left  and  right  ventri- 
cles in  wliieh  the  ball  made  its  exit  through  the  right  auricle.  The 
patient  lived  for  thirty-eight  months  after  the  injury.  Kiawkoff 
found  at  an  autopsy  a  puncture  in  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  that 
had  begun  to  heal.  The  wound  had  been  reopened  six  days  after 
the  injury  was  received  in  consequence  of  lifting  a  heavy  load,  aitd  the 
patient  fell  dead.  Death  may  occur  from  dilatation  of  the  cicatrix  and 
rupture  of  the  heart  due  to  a  temporary  increase  in  its  activity,  in  con- 
sequence of  external  influences,  even  after  healing  has  occurred  (Mar- 
tinotti).  It  has  been  proved,  according  to  Kiawkofl^,  that  at  least  seven 
per  cent  of  the  wounds  of  the  heart  have  healed.  This  healing  is  ac- 
complished by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix  from  the  intermuscular  and 
subepicardial  connective  tissue  (Bonome). 

The  symptoms  of  a  wound  of  the  heart  seldom  come  under  clinical 
observation,  for  the  reason  that  death,  as  a  rule,  follows  immediately. 
The  condition  of  the  patient  may  be  at  first  very  good,  because  the 
wound  in  the  heart  is  closed  by  a  thrombus.  Then  death  from  haemor- 
rhage occurs  suddenly  when  the  shock  is  over,  the  patient  has  recov- 
ered from  his  fainting  condition,  and  the  heart's  action  has  become 
stronger.  The  symptoms  of  wounds  of  the  heart  are  essentially  those 
of  shock  and  internal  hsemorrhage.  The  injured  person  sometimes 
falls  dead  at  once,  and  in  other  cases  he  faints  or  may  remain  fully 
conscious.  There  generally  exists  a  marked  feeling  of  anxiety,  the 
face  is  pale,  the  pulse  weak,  and  the  heart's  action  is  scarcely  felt  if  at 
all.  Percussion  and  auscultation  of  the  heart  yield  the  most  important 
results.  If  there  is  serious  internal  haemorrhage  one  finds  a  rapidly 
spreading  dulness  due  to  the  haemopericardium,  while  in  pneumo- 
pericardium the  cardiac  dulness  is  absent.  By  auscultation  the  cardiac 
sounds  are  found  to  be  either  faintly  audible  or  altogether  inaudible. 
The  greatest  variety  of  sounds  has  l)een  described — e.  g.,  splashing 
sounds,  l)lowing  sounds,  or  a  metallic  tinkle.  In  the  later  coarse  symp- 
toms of  haemopericardium,  especially  cyanosis  and  cardiac  weakness, 
become  prominent,  or  symptoms  of  inflammatory  reaction,  of  serous 
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or  suppurative  pericarditis.  One's  attention  is  sometimes  first  drawn 
bj  the  latter  to  tlie  injury  of  the  heart  that  has  taken  place. 

Foreign  bodies  may  become  encapsulated  in  the  heart  and  in  the 
pericardium.  Small  balls  and  pins  have  been  accidentally  found  at 
the  autopsy  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years  after  the  injury.  The  foreign 
bodies  lay  in  the  pericardium,  in  the  cardiac  muscle,  or  in  the  ventri- 
cles. H.  Fischer  has  collected  from  literature  forty-seven  cases  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  pericardium  and  the  heart.  The  bodies  had 
entered  partly  from  without  and  partly  from  within,  especially  from 
the  oesophagus.  Only  in  rare  cases  did  death  immediately  follow  the 
injury. 

If  healing  takes  place  after  injury  to  the  heart,  there  remain,  as  a 
rule,  various  disturbances — e.  g.,  dilatation  of  the  heart,  weakness  of 
the  cardiac  muscle,  shortening  and  thickening  of  the  valves,  atherom- 
atous processes,  etc.  The  healing  of  an  injury  to  the  heart  is  com- 
paratively slow.  At  first  the  wound  is  occluded  by  fibrin,  and  then 
heals  gradually  by  the  formation  of  a  cicatrix,  like  the  wounds  in  other 
striated  muscles  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  pages  280-300,  and  408). 
The  blood  in  the  pericardium  is  gradually  absorl)ed,  and  any  air  that 
has  entered  likewise  dinappears.  The  pericardium  and  the  heart  usu- 
ally become  adherent  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  consequence  of  dry 
pericarditis. 

Death  follows  penetrating  wounds  of  the  heart  from  haemorrhage 
into  the  pericardium  or  the  pleural  cavity,  or  from  external  haemor- 
rhage. If  the  wound  in  the  pericardium  is  small,  the  blood  may  collect 
rapidly  in  the  latter,  and  by  its  pressure  cause  paralysis  of  the  heart. 
In  cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart,  death  usually  follows  immediately. 
As  is  shown  by  Knoll's  experiments,  cassation  of  the  heart's  action  can 
not  result  from  pneumopericardium — i.  e.,  inflation  of  the  pericardium 
with  air — as  it  does  from  haemoperioardium,  because  during  the  diastole 
of  the  heart  the  air  is  pressed  into  the  tissues. 

The  prognosis  of  wounds  of  the  heart  is  unfavourable.  According  to 
Kiawkoif  and  H.  Fisclier,  recovery  has  ensued  in  from  seven  to  ten  per 
cent  of  the  cases.  Tlic  prognosis  of  rupture  of  tlie  heart  is  least  favour- 
able, as  death  usually  ensues  immediately,  or  in  exceptional  cases  after  a  few 
days.  The  prognosis  of  rupture  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  is  also  unfavour- 
able. According  to  Rose  antl  Riedinger,  of  thirty -five  such  cases,  twenty -four 
proved  fatal.  Oblique  wounds  of  the  heart  seem  to  be  more  favourable,  as 
they  are  more  likely  to  heal  sponttmeously.  The  same  is  true  of  wounds  of 
the  apex  of  the  heart,  because  here  the  muscle  is  thicker  than  that  of  the 
auricles,  for  example,  wounds  of  which  are  very  likely  to  be  fatjil.  Injuries 
of  the  coronary  arteries  also  have  a  very  bad  prognosis  in  consequence  of  the 
resulting  haemorrhage. 
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Points  of  special  importance  for  the  diagnosis  of  injuries  of  the  heart  are 
the  location  of  the  wound  in  the  chest,  the  presence  of  haemopericardiuni 
or  pneumopericardium,  murmurs  from  the  valves  and  the  pericardium, 
dyspnoea  and  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the  pulse  in  consequence  of 
compression  of  the  heart  from  haemopericardium,  and,  ahove  all,  intact 
lungs  and  no  haemothorax.  An  injury  to  the  heart,  even  one  that  b  pene- 
trating, often  remains  unrecognised  during  life,  or  attention  is  first  called  to 
it  by  subsequent  suppurative  pericarditis. 

The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  pericardium  and  the  heart  is,  gen- 
erally speaking,  symptomatic ;  but  since  the  adoption  of  antiseptic 
methods  in  surgery,  a  more  active  treatment  is  properly  made  nse  of. 
Here  also  probing  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible.  If  the  internal 
mammary  or  the  intercostal  arteries  are  injured,  hflemorrhage  from 
these  is  arrested  by  ligation  (see  pages  C72,  673).  We  are  powerless 
against  severe  hflemorrhage  from  the  heart.  Unfortunately,  cardiac 
wounds  can  not  be  closed  by  suture.  Any  foreign  bodies  that  may  be 
present  are,  if  possible,  removed.  The  external  wound,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, that  of  tlie  pericardium  also,  is  disinfected  according  to  general 
rules,  drained  if  necessary,  and  covered  with  an  antiseptic  protective 
dressing.  This  is  changed  upon  the  appearance  of  fever,  dyspnoea,  or 
pain.  Absolute  quiet  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  patient, 
and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphine  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with. 
The  diet  should  be  light  and  not  exciting.  Wine  or  whisky  must  be 
strictly  forbidden.  In  case  of  collapse,  stimulants,  particularly  camphor 
and  ether,  injected  hypodermically,  are  indicated.  Venesection  was 
formerly  recommended  very  generally  for  cardiac  wounds  in  order  to 
diminish  the  action  of  the  heart  and  to  restrict  the  haemorrhage.  Rie- 
dinger  also  is  of  the  opinion  that  bloodletting  ought  not  to  be  aban- 
doned entirely  in  these  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  haemorrhage  from 
the  wound  in  the  heart  has  been  very  much  diminished  or  wholly  ar- 
rested by  venesection. 

When  blood  has  collected  in  the  pericardium  (haemopericardium), 
causing  cyanosis  or  cardiac  weakness,  puncture  or  incision  of  the  peri- 
cardium is  to  be  recommended,  likewise  when  there  is  marked  serous 
or  suppurative  effusion  in  the  same.  In  such  cases  a  trial  pmicture 
with  an  aspirating  needle  should  first  be  made,  and  if  this  reveals  the 
presence  of  pus  the  incision  is  to  be  made  in  the  middle*  of  the  area 
of  heart  dulness,  usually  in  the  fourth  intercostal  space.  After  the 
incision  of  the  pericardium  in  case  of  suppurative  pericarditis,  the  same 
should  be  drained.  If  the  trial  puncture  reveals  blood  or  serum — that 
is,  haemopericardium  or  serous  effusion — the  contents  of  the  pericar- 
dium should  be  evacuated  by  puncture.  This  has  been  especially  recom- 
mended by  Rose  in  case  of  haemopericardium  with  compression  of  the 
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'  **jeart.  But  in  very  large  effusions  of  blood,  incision  might  often  prove 
^^ore  effective  than  puncture. 

For  the  technique  of  puncture  and  incision  of  the  pericardium  the 
^reader  is  referred  to  §  127,  page  710. 

§  122.  Injuries  of  the  Large  Blood-Vessels  in  the  Thorax. — Injury  to 
'^^  fhe  large  blood-vessels  in  the  thorax  is  most  commonly  caused  by  punc- 
tured and  gunshot  wounds,  and,  moreover,  from  within  the  oesophagus 
^  by  foreign  bodies  that  have  been  swallowed — e.  g.,  sharp,  pointed  pieces 
•    of  bone,  fish  bones,  and  needles.     Spontaneous  rupture  of  the  aorta, 

-  consequent  upon  a  degenerated  condition  of  its  wall,  has  also  been  ob- 

-  aerved.  The  large  vessels  have  sometimes  been  eroded  in  consequence 
[    of  suppuration. 

Wounds  of  the  aorta,  the  superior  vena  cava,  and  the  pulmonary 
artery  almost  always  cause  immediate  death,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  hsemorrhage.  The  fatal  result  is  delayed  only  in  case  of 
insignificant  injuries,  such  as  small  punctures  or  grazing  gunshot 
wounds,  with  eschar  formation.  It  is  claimed  that  in  rare  cases  small 
punctures  of  the  aorta  have  been  seen  to  heal.  HaBmorrhage  is  some- 
times arrested  by  the  formation  of  a  so-called  traumatic  aneurism. 
Temporary  improvement  follows  until  death  ensues  from  rupture  of 
the  aneurism,  which  has  gone  on  increasing  in  size.  Injuries  in  which 
the  large  vessels  of  the  thorax  are  not  completely  opened  are  the  most 
favourable,  the  possibility  of  healing  taking  place  being  then  greater. 
If,  in  consequence  of  pathological  processes,  or  as  the  result  of  a  trau- 
matism, only  the  intima  and  media  are  ruptured,  which  occurs  most 
frequently  on  the  aorta,  a  so-called  dissecting  aneurism  is  formed — 
that  is,  the  blood  burrows  a  way  for  itself  between  the  adventitia  and 
the  media.  The  adventitia  is  then  sometimes  separated  from  the 
media  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  aorta,  it  may  be,  and  on  all 
the  large  vessels  to  the  point  where  the  latter  enter  organs  or  are  in- 
closed on  all  sides  by  unyielding  tissue.  Smaller  rents  in  the  intima 
and  media  may  heal  completely. 

Treatment  of  the  injuries  and  wounds  of  the  large  blood-vessels  of 
the  thorax,  the  aorta,  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  superior  vena  cava 
is  not  possible.  For  the  ligation  of  the  innominate  artery,  see  Surgery 
of  the  Neck,  page  518  ;  for  the  ligation  of  the  aorta,  see  §  157,  Surgery 
of  the  Abdomen.  W.  ITeineke  has  ligated  the  innominate  vein  success- 
fully. Suture  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  as  well  as  packing  the  wound 
with  sterilized  iodoform  gauze,  might  be  undertaken  in  suitable  cases 
of  injury  of  the  large  thoracic  vessels. 

$  123.  Injuries  and  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic  Duct— The  thoracic  duct 
arises,  on  a  level  with  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  to  the  left  of  the 
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aorta,  and  between  the  vertebral  portions  of  the  diaphragm,  from  the  union 
of  the  two  lumbar  lymphatic  trunks  and  a  middle  intestinal  lymphatic  trunk 
which  usually  empties  into  the  left  lumbar  lymphatic  trunk.  The  lymphat- 
ics of  the  intestine,  the  spleen,  the  pancreas,  and  a  portion  of  the  liver  empty 
into  the  intestinal  lymphatic  trunk.  The  right  and  left  lumbar  lymphatic 
trunks  are  formed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  abdominal 
wall,  the  pelvis,  and  the  laterally  situated  abdominal  viscera. 

In  the  thoracic  cavity  the  duct  lies  at  first  between  the  aorta  and  the  vena 
azygos  major ;  from  the  sixth  dorsal  vertebra  on  it  passes  more  to  the  left,  and 
in  front  of  about  the  third  dorsal  vertebra  it  goes  behind  the  end  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  and  farther  on  behind  the  left  subclavian  artery,  and  then  passes 
between  the  left  carotid  and  the  left  subclavian  arteries  in  a  down  ward  curve 
to  its  point  of  entrance  into  the  angle  made  by  the  union  of  the  left  subcLi- 
vian  vein  and  the  left  internal  jugular  vein,  or  into  one  of  these  veins  or  into 
the  innominate  vein.  Shortly  before  its  termination  it  receives  the  lymph 
vessels  of  the  left  upper  exti-emity  and  of  the  left  half  of  the  head.  The  cir^ 
cumference  of  the  thoracic  duct  is  given  as  from  two  and  four  tenths  to  three 
and  six  tenths  millimetres.  Many  variations  occur  in  its  course.  The  trunk 
often  divides  repeatedly,  and  it  frequently  consists  of  a  convolution  of  larger 
and  smaller  lymph  vessels.  According  to  Teichmann,  it  is  the  rule  that  the 
thoracic  duct  is  made  up  in  the  thorax  of  two  trunks  which  lie  each  to  one 
side  of  the  aorta  and  have  the  same  course  as  the  vena  azygos  major  and 
minor. 

The  right  common  lymphatic  trunk  is,  according  to  Henle,  a  vessel  scarce- 
ly fifteen  millimetres  long  and  about  two  and  four  tenths  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter, which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  a  jugular,  a  subclavian,  and  a  broncho- 
mediastinal trunk  and  carries  the  lymph  of  the  right  upper  extremity,  the 
right  half  of  the  head,  the  right  half  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  heart,  the  dia- 
phragm, tlie  anterior  tlioracic  wall,  and  a  part  of  the  right  lung  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  right  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins.  The 
trunk  is  ofti^n  wanting,  according  to  Henle,  as  the  branches  which  should 
form  it  empty  singly  into  the  veins. 

Injuries  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  usually  of.  little  surgical  signifi- 
cance. They  nre  generally  combined  with  other  and  severe  injuries  of 
the  tlioracic  viscera,  so  that,  in  comparison  with  the  latter,  they  are  of 
minor  iinportjmce.  In  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct  a 
chylous  hyclrothorax  results.  Injuries  of  the  thoracic  duct  usually 
cause  no  serious  disturbances  in  man,  aside  from  the  temporary  chylous 
hjdrothorax,  which  is  usually  slight.  In  animals  also  ligation  of  the 
duct  occasions  no  appreciable  functional  disturbances,  in  consequence 
of  the  collateral  circulation,  but  death  may  ensue,  according  to  Boege- 
hol(l,in  consequence  of  its  rupture  in  animals,  from  inanition,  and  from 
compression  of  the  lungs  and  heart  by  the  great  accumulation  of  lymph 
in  the  thorax.  Slight  injuries  of  the  thoracic  duct  heal  spontaneously 
by  closure  of  the  wound,  since  the  pressure  in  the  duct  is  negative.  A 
collateral  circulation  is  easily  established  after  the  obliteration  of  the 
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3,  as  we  saw  above,  tliere  is  usnallymore  than 


thoracic  duct  in  man,  i 
one  main  trunk. 

Treatment  of  rapture  of  the  thoracic  duct  only  comes  into  consid- 
eration when  there  is  a  large  collection  of  Ijmph  and  chyle  in  the 
thorax,  and  symptome  of  compreBsiou  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart  ap- 
pear.    In  such  cases  aspiration  of  the  thorax  is  indicated. 

Tlie  diseaecs  of  the  thoracic  duct  are  probably  always  of  a  secondary 
nature,  and  are  then  most  commonly  conditioned  upon  tubercular  pro- 
cesses or  upon  malignant  tumours,  whose  germs  are  transported  through 
the  lymph  passages  into  the  thoracic  duct,  where,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, they  may  logde  and  develop  in  tlie  wall  or  in  a  valve.  The 
formation  of  concretions  in  the  duet  has  also  been  observed  in  conse- 
quence of  inapiasation  and  calcification  of  the  lympli, 

S  124.  InjurieB  and  Diaeasei  of  the  DiAphragm,— AnafomicaJ  Remarks.— 
With  reference  to  injuries  and  inflamnuitorjr  perforations  of  the  diaphragm 
— e.  g.,  from  an  empyema,  from  a  faecal  abscess  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  from 
an  ulcer  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  etc.— it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  tliere 
are  places  of  some  size  in  the 
diaphragm,  lying  between  the 
muscular  portions,  which  are 
very  thin  and  consist  only 
of  pleura  and  peritonaeum. 
These  thin,  transparent,  inter- 
muscular spaces  have  as  yet 
received  little  or  no  attention 
from  a  clinical  standpoint. 
In  my  work  upon  the  com- 
munications of  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal  with  the 
thoracic  cavity  and  upon  sub- 
phrenic fsL-cal  abscesses  (see 
Langenbock's  Archivfiir  klin- 
ische  Chirurgie,  Band  xxvii, 
Heft  1)  I  have  described  theSo 

nmscular  interspaces  of  the  diaphragm  more  in  detail,  and  have  sJiowu  that 
they  are  of  considerable  importance  in  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  sanie. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  an  interval  of  some  size  between  the  origin  of 
the  diaphragm  on  the  spine  and  the  ribs.  As  I  was  able  to  determine  from 
a  large  number  of  Bpecimena,  the  size  and  form  of  these  intempaces  are  very 
variable  (see  Figs.  343,  344,  345).  The  space  often  has  the  form  represented 
in  Figs.  343  and  344.  or  there  may  be  two  large  spaces  as  in  Fig.  345,  There 
are  also  not  infrequently  on  the  right  or  the  left,  or  even  on  both  sides,  three 
large  spaces  separated  by  muscular  bundles,  which  consist  of  peri tonu^um  and 
pleura  with  but  little  connective  tissue.     I  also  frequently  found  that  the 
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entire  lower  part  of  the  diaphragm  waa  strikingly  thin,  wliile  its  muscular 

character  only  became  prominent  higher  up. 

This  muscular  interspace  between  the  costal  and  spinal  origins  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  more  or  less  covered  by  the  kidney  and  the  liver  or  by  the  con- 
nective tissue  that  envel- 
ops the  kidney.  The  spuce 
is  of  especial  importance 
in  connection  with  the 
origin  of  rents  and  hemite 
of  the  diaphragm  and  with 
the  breaking  through  of 
pus  from  the  thoracic  cav- 
ity into  the  abdominal  cav- 
ity, Of,  conversely,  of  ab- 
scesses of  the  kidneys,  liver 
or  spleen,  subphrenic  fiecal 
abscesses,  etc.,  into  the  tho- 
racic cavity.  As  Cursch- 
iiiann  also  has  stated,  eni- 
pyemata  make  their  way 
directly  through  tbisspoce, 
and  may  then  spread  far- 
ther between   the    perito- 

niDum  and  dorsal  muscles  and  come  to  the  surface  on  the  back. 

Between  the  costal  and  sternal  portions  of  the  diaphragm  there  is  also  a 

gap,  triangular  in  form,  with  its  apex  directed  upward,  which  is  likewise  of 

importance  from  a  clinical  standpoint    This  also  varies  in  size  un  the  two 

sides.     The  gap  lies  between  the 

muscular  bundles  which  arise 

from  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth 

and  seventh  ribs  and  from  the 

steruum  or  its  ensiform  process. 

This  sjHice  is  covered    on  the 

right  side  by  the  pleura,  but  not 

upon  the  left  side,  so  that  para- 
centesis of  the  pericunliuni  can 

bo  performed  liere  between  the 

fifth  and  sixth  ribs  close  to  the 

border  of  the  sternum  without 

injury  to  the  pleura.     Tiie  nius- 

culai"    librt's   arising    from  the 

ensiform  procew  are  sometimes 

wanting,  iiud  in  this  case  the 

gaps  upon  the  two  sides  unite 

so  that  there  is  one  large  space, 

through  which  a  diaphragmatic  hernia  may  gain  entrance  to  the  anleriM 

mediastinum  (Cruveilliier.  Luschka,  Fothergill,  Qoblct). 

Of  the  remaining  o|)enings  of  the  diaphragm  (cesophageal.  aortic,  for  the 

vena  cavii.  for  the  splanchnic  nerves,  fur  the  vena  azygos  minor,  and  forthe 
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sympathetic  nerve),  the  oesophageal  is  the  most  important,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  origin  of  diaphragmatic  hemiae.  All  the  openings  in  the 
diaphragrm  that  have  heen  mentioned  are  sometimes  abnormally  large 
(Henle). 

Aside  from  the  spaces  or  gaps  that  liave  been  alluded  to,  it  happens  occa- 
sionally that  the  muscular  portion  of  the  diaphragm  is  extremely  thin. 
Marsh  reported  a  case  in  which  the  left  half  of  the  diaphragm  was  almost 
void  of  muscular  fibres,  and  this  thin,  lax  half  of  the  diaphragm  was  arched 
upward  as  far  as  the  third  intercostal  space,  so  that  the  stomach  lay  in  the 
thorax.  The  right  half  of  the  diaphragm  was  normal.  The  power  of  I'esist- 
ance  of  the  diaphragm  may  also  be  greatly  lessened  by  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  same. 

Injuries  of  the  diaphragm  are  not  uncommon.  They  are  either  sub- 
cutaneous (e.  g.,  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  a  blow,  or  crushing  of  the 
thorax  and  the  abdomen)  or  open  wounds  (e.  g.,  from  punctures  or 
gunshot  injuries).  Subcutaneous  ruptures^  of  the  diaphragm  occur  most 
frequently  from  a  fall  or  from  being  run  over,  less  often  in  conse- 
quence of  severe  straining  of  the  muscles  in  parturition  or  in  vomiting, 
especially  when  the  stomach  is  full.  Ruptures  of  the  diaphragm  have 
also  been  caused  by  the  unskilful  introduction  of  oesophageal  bougies. 
We  have  already  mentioned,  moreover,  that  the  diaphragm  may  be 
wounded  by  fragments  of  bone  in  fracture  of  the  ribs. 

Through  rents  in  the  diaphragm,  either  the  abdominal  organs,  espe- 
cially portions  of  the  stomach,  the  intestine,  the  spleen,  and  the  liver, 
may  enter  the  thorax,  or,  less  frequently,  the  lungs  may  drop  down  into 
the  abdominal  cavity.  We  shall  return  to  these  diaphragmatic  hemiae 
arising  in  this  way  under  the  subject  of  hemise  (§  194).  The  displace- 
ment of  the  above-named  abdominal  organs  is  often  remarkably  well 
borne  by  patients,  so  that  they  live  for  years  with  more  or  less  discom- 
fort (colic,  dyspnoea),  and  then  at  the  autopsy  a  large  diaphragmatic 
hernia  is  found.  Death  sometimes  follows  sooner  or  later  from  stran- 
gulation, particularly  of  the  intestine,  with  the  escape  of  its  contents 
into  the  thoracic  cavity.  As  time  goes  on,  more  and  more  loops  of  in- 
testine and  other  abdominal  organs  may  enter  the  thorax  through  the 
rent  in  the  diaphragm.  Most  of  the  so-called  diaphragmatic  hemiae 
are  really  caused  by  ruptures  of  the  diaphragm.  Correctly  speaking, 
they  are  not  hemiae,  but  rather  traumatic  prolapses.  Most  of  them 
have  therefore  no  hernial  sac.  In  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  out  of 
two  hundred  and  seventy-six  cases  there  was,  according  to  Larcher,  no 
hernial  sac. 

Severe  injuries  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  frequently 

accompany  those  of  the  diaphragm,  occasioning  immediate  or  speedy 

death. 

45 
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Tlie  symptoms  of  an  injury  of  the  diaphragm  are  very  variable  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  tlie  injury  itself  or  of  the  associated  injuries. 
If  the  latter  are  absent,  recovery  has  not  infrequently  been  observed 
without  serious  functional  disturbances.  The  principal  symptoms  of  a 
larger  or  smaller  rent  in  the  diaphragm  are  pain  in  that  region,  espe- 
cially during  deep  respiration  and  coughing.  Diaphragmatic  respira- 
tion is  restricted  as  far  as  possible  by  the  patient.  Dyspnoea  is  most 
likely  to  be  present  when  abdominal  organs  are  displaced  and  enter  the 
thorax,  and  the  lungs  and  heart  are  compressed  thereby.  In  such  cases 
corresponding  disturbances  of  the  digestive  organs  also,  with  pain,  colic, 
etc.,  become  more  and  more  marked.  When  there  is  displacement  of 
the  stomach  and  intestines  into  the  pleural  cavity,  the  physical  signs 
are  essentially  the  same  as  in  pneumothorax — viz.,  a  tympanitic  percus- 
sion note  and  splashing  sounds  on  auscultation,  particularly  if  the  pa- 
tient is  given  some  fluid  to  swallow.  Upon  distending  the  stomach  by 
the  injection  of  air,  for  example,  or  by  means  of  an  effervescing  pow- 
der, the  area  of  tympanitic  percussion  increases  correspondingly. 

In  case  of  open  wounds  of  the  diaphragm,  the  course  depends 
chiefly  upon  whether  or  not  suppuration  in  the  form  of  suppurative 
peritonitis  or  empyema  occurs.  The  symptoms  really  depend  here 
upon  the  associated  injuries  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  organs  which 
almost  always  occur  in  connection,  for  example,  with  punctured  and 
gunshot  wounds. 

The  prognosis  of  injuries  of  tlie  diaphragm  depends  chiefly  upon  the  asso- 
ciated injuries,  but  it  is  always  dubious  even  in  injury  of  the  diaphragm 
alone,  as  more  and  more  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  may  enter  the  thoracic 
cavity  througli  a  rupture  in  the  diaphragm,  and  the  patient  die  in  conse- 
quence of  their  strangulation  and  perforation  with  diffuse  septic  peritonitis 
and  empyema.  Immediate  death  from  sliock  has  also  been  seen  to  follow 
the  injury  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  63).  Death  ensues  most  frequently 
from  the  associated  injuries,  from  internal  haemorrhage  or  from  subsequent 
general  peritonitis,  caused,  for  example,  by  perforation  of  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  If  the  ])atient  survives  the  injury,  the  hole  in  the  diaphragm,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  elastic  retraction  of  tlie  latter,  remains  patent,  and  fre- 
quently even  increases  in  size  the  more  the  abdominal  organs  are  displaced 
into  the  thoracic  cavitv. 

The  diagnosis  of  an  isolated  injury  of  the  diaphragm  is  difficult  or  ini{)os- 
sible,  especially  when  no  disiphicement  of  the  abdominal  organs  into  the  tho- 
racic cavity  has  occurred.  If  the  latter  exists,  however,  the  physical  signs 
are  sufiiciently  characteristic. 

In  case  of  so-called  internal  strangulation,  one  should  always  think  of  the 
pos.sibility  of  a  diaphragmatic  hernia. 

In  ease  there  are  no  complicating  injuries  to  other  organs,  the  treat- 
ment of  those  of  the  diaphragm  is  at  first  essentially  symptomatic. 
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^Suture  of  the  rent  in  the  cane  of  fresh  wounds  is  indicated  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  but,  as  many  instances  show,  it  is  perfectly  feasible. 
More  active  measures  in  dealing  with  injuries  of  the  diaphragm  have 
been  recently  recommended,  and,  in  my  opinion,  properly  so  (Dela- 
house,  Riedinger,  Horoch,  Przewoski,  Sawicki,  Postempski).  In  suit- 
able cases  the  hole  in  the  diaphragm  may  be  closed  by  suture  prefer- 
ably from  within  the  thoracic  cavity  after  reposition  of  any  prolapsed 
abdominal  organs.  Postempski,  Manara,  Rieolfi,  and  De  Nicola  have 
reported  successful  cases  of  this  sort.  Generally  speaking,  one  resects 
the  rib  just  below  the  wound,  and  through  this  opening  sutures  the 
hole  in  the  diaphragm.  The  best  method  both  for  fresh  or  old  rup- 
tures is  to  make  a  sufficiently  large  opening  into  the  thoracic  cavity  by 
forming  a  flap  of  soft  parts  and  bone,  which  may  be  done,  for  example, 
by  uniting  two  vertical  lateral  incisions  by  a  transverse  incision  either 
above  or  below,  so  that,  after  a  lateral  division  of  the  ribs,  the  flap 
may  be  reflected  either  upward  or  downward  at  the  proper  intercostal 
space.  Rydygier  recommends  the  following  method  :  A  horizontal 
incision  about  twelve  centimetres  long  is  made  in  the  fourth  or  fifth 
intercostal  space,  beginning  at  the  costal  cartilages.  From  the  posterior 
end  a  vertical  incision  is  made  downward  across  three  or  four  inter- 
costal  spaces.  The  triangular  flap  of  skin,  muscle,  and  bone,  which  is 
thus  formed  after  division  of  the  ribs,  is  turned  downward  and  toward 
the  median  lines.  After  the  wound  in  the  diaphragm  has  been  made 
sufficiently  accessible  in  this  way,  it  is  closed  by  suture.  Cicatrized 
ruptures  are  of  course  freshened  beforehand.  Larger  defects  could  be 
closed  by  pedunculated  flaps  of  skin,  the  tension  of  the  diaphragm 
being  relieved  perhaps,  if  necessary,  by  sawing  through  the  proper 
ribs.  Only  in  exceptional  cases  would  one  be  able  to  make  a  fresh  or 
old  rupture  in  the  diaphragm  accessible  from  within  the  abdominal 
cavity.  In  ciise  of  strangulated  diaphragmatic  hernise,  one  has  some- 
times, after  performing  laparotomy,  failed  to  find  either  the  strangu- 
lated intestine  or  the  hernial  ring.  In  one  case  of  strangulated  hernia 
of  the  diaphragm  reported  by  Naumann  the  reduction  of  the  hernial 
contents  could  not  be  accomplished  after  laparotomy,  in  spite  of  widen- 
ing the  hernial  ring,  owing  to  the  negative  pressure  in  the  pleural 
cavity.  Neumann  therefore  recommends  opening  the  pleural  cavity 
in  addition  to  performing  laparotomy  in  order  to  do  away  with  this 
negative  pressure.  It  is  simpler  to  reduce  diaphragmatic  hemioe  from 
within  the  thoracic  cavity,  as  has  been  successfully  done  by  Postempski, 
for  instance.  In  suitable  cases  of  strangulated  diaphragmatic  hernia 
reduction  has  been  attempted,  after  Nussbaum,  by  introducing  the 
hand  into  the  rectum,  a  method  which  seems  to  me,  however,  scarcely 
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to  be  recommended.  In  ease  of  the  escape  of  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines and  stomach  into  the  thoracic  cavity,  thoracotomy  should  be  per- 
formed at  once. 

Among  the  malformations  of  the  diaphragm,  its  absence,  wliich 
occurs  very  rarely,  may  be  mentioned.  Children  in  whom  the  dia- 
phragm is  more  or  less  completely  wanting  usually  die  soon  after 
birth,  though  they  occasionally  live  several  years.  Biedinger  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  boy,  in  whom  the  diaphragm  was  completely  want- 
ing, who  lived  to  be  seven  years  old.  Only  a  portion  of  the  abdominal 
organs  lay  in  the  thoracic  cavity.  In  other  cases  in  wliich  the  dia- 
phragm was  wanting,  all  the  abdominal  organs  have  been  found  dis- 
placed into  the  thorax.  Congenital  defects  and  gaps  in  the  diaphragm, 
with  or  without  protrusion  of  the  abdominal  contents  into  the  thorax, 
occur  principally  on  the  left  side,  being,  according  to  some  authore, 
six  times  as  frequent  on  the  left  as  on  the  right  where  the  liver  acts  as 
a  protection.  With  reference  to  congenital  diaphragmatic  hemise,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  of  hemiae  (see  §  194). 

Of  inflammatory  processes  of  the  diaphragm,  its  inflammatory 
perforations  are  especially  important.  They  arise  f rom^  suppurative 
processes  within  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  wliich  break 
through  the  diaphragm  from  one  cavity  to  the  other.  These  perfo- 
rations of  the  diaphragm  may  result  from  diseases  of  the  digestive 
tract — e.  g.,  from  perforations  of  the  stomac^h  and  intestine  with  the 
formation  of  circumscribed  abscesses  (subdiaphragmatic  fsecal  ab- 
scesses), from  abscesses  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  and  the  spleen,  from 
echinococcus  cysts  of  the  liver,  etc.  These  suppurative  processes  in 
the  abdominal  cavity  perforate  by  preference  the  thin  intermuscular 
spaces  which  were  described  above  (pages  689-691).  I  have  collected 
from  literature  forty-eight  cases  of  communication  between  the  gastro- 
intestinal canal  and  the  throracic  cavity.  Twenty-two  involved  the 
intestine  (fourteen  the  large  intestine  and  eight  the  small  intestine) 
and  twenty-six  the  stomach.  Perforation  of  ulcers  of  the  stomach  and 
intestine,  which  led  to  subphrenic  abscesses,  was  the  principal  cause. 
I  cured  by  thoracotomy  one  case  of  thoracico-intestinal  fistula  which 
probably  had  arisen  from  perforation  of  a  subphrenic  fsecal  abscess 
into  the  thoracic  cavity  in  consequence  of  rupture  of  the  duodenum. 
In  the  thoracic  cavity  there  was  a  large  amount  of  food,  especially 
plum  skins.  The  perforation  opening  in  the  diaphragm  and  in  the  in- 
testine gradually  closed,  and,  as  was  said,  the  patient  fully  recovered 
(see  von  Langenbeek's  Archiv,  Bd.  xxvii).  Perforation  of  subphrenic 
abscesses  into  the  pericardium  through  the  intermuscular  space  men- 
tioned above  (page  i\^M))  has  also  been  observed — e.  g.,  following  ulcers 
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of  the  stomach  or  abscesses  of  the  spleen.  Subphrenic  abscesses 
resulting  from  perforations  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  have  been 
described  in  detail,  especially  by  Leyden.  They  usually  lead,  as  they 
contain  air,  to  a  subphrenic  pyo-pneumothorax.  It  making  the  diag- 
nosis it  is  of  importance  that  the  thoracic  cavity  is  at  the  beginning 
intact,  that  symptoms  of  peritonitis,  indigestion,  disease  of  the  stomach, 
intestines,  liver,  kidneys,  or  spleen,  exist  at  the  outset,  and  that  then, 
more  or  less  suddenly,  the  symptoms  of  an  empyema  or  pyo-pneumo- 
thorax make  their  appearance. 

In  other  cases  the  course  is  reversed.  A  primary  suppuration  in 
the  thorax — such  as  empyema,  abscess  of  the  lung,  suppurative  medi- 
astinitis  or  pericarditis — breaks  through  the  diaphragm  externally  or 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  here  produces  localized  or  general  peri- 
tonitis, or  spreads  between  the  peritonaeum  and  the  iimscles  of  the  back, 
and  sometimes  perforates  the  latter  (Curschmann).  Subphrenic  ab- 
scesses may  also  follow  pneumonia  and  endocarditis,  with  or  without 
the  intervention  of  an  empyema.  Helferich  observed  a  subphrenic 
abscess  following  paronychia. 

I  recently  operated  upon  two  cases  of  subphrenic  pyo-pneumothorax 
which  had  arisen  from  perforation  of  a  tubercular  abscess  of  the  lung 
through  the  diaphragm.  The  abdominal  cavity  was  completely  shut 
off  in  both  cases  by  inflammatory  adhesions,  so  that  there  was  no  gen- 
eral peritonitis.  Both  patients  recovered.  The  fistula  of  the  lung 
which  existed  at  first  closed.  One  of  the  patients  is  still  alive,  and  the 
other  died  several  months  later  from  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  In 
some  cases  an  empyema  ruptures  into  the  intestine,  so  that  a  large 
amount  of  pus  is  discharged  per  rectum. 

In  all  cases  of  perforation  of  the  diaphragm,  in  consequence  of  sup- 
purative inflammations  wnthin  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavity,  the 
treatment  consists  chiefly  in  evacuation  and  drainage  of  the  pus  col- 
lection in  the  thoracic  cavity,  or  beneath  the  diaphragm.  In  case  of 
empyema  or  pyo-pneumothorax,  thoracotomy,  with  resection  of  one  or 
more  ribs,  and  drainage  should  be  performed.  Suppurative  pericar- 
ditis should  Ukewise  be  treated  by  incision  and  drainage  (see  the  tech- 
nique of  these  operations,  §  120,  page  VOl,  and  §  127,  page  710).  The 
same  is  true  of  subphrenic  abscesses. 

§  125.  Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Soft  Parts  and  Bone  (Bibs  and 
Sternum)  of  the  Chest  WaU. — Of  the  inflammatory  processes  in  the 
external  soft  parts  of  the  thorax,  furuncles  and  carbuncles  may  be 
mentioned  first,  which  are  especially  common  on  the  back  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  Their  course  and  treatment  have  been  already  suf- 
ficiently described  (page  20 ),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
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Acute  phlegmonous  indammations  on  the  chest  are  not  very  com- 
mon. The  diffuse  suppurative  processes  are  especially  to  be  mentioned, 
which  occur  in  the  supraclavicular  and  infraclavicular  foesse,  and  pos- 
teriorly over  the  scapula  in  connection  with  suppurative  inflammatioDs 
of  the  lower  jaw,  alveolar  abscess,  parotitis,  angina  Ludovica,  etc.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  neck  and  the  lymphatic  glands  situated  above  and 
below  the  clavicle  are  instrumental  in  the  production  of  these  inflam- 
mations and  suppurations,  which  not  infrequently  spread  for  a  consid- 
erable distance  beneath  the  broad  muscles  of  the  front  and  back  of  the 
thorax,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  axilla.  The  suppurative  processes 
also  which  sometimes  occur  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  pectoralis 
major  originate,  no  doubt,  in  a  similar  way  from  primary  disease  of 
the  head  and  neck  or  of  the  nipple.  It  is  only  rarely  the  case  that 
these  acute  suppurative  inflammations  are  located  in  the  mucous  bursa 
lying  beneath  the  pectoralis  major.  In  consequence  of  subacute  and 
chronic  inflammations  of  this  bursa,  characteristic  friction  pounds  are 
sometimes  heard — e.  g.,  when  the  arm  is  moved — much  the  same  as  in 
chronic  inflammations  of  other  bursse. 

Suppurative  processes  beneath  the  scapula  deserve  especial  atten- 
tion, as  they  may  be  difficult  to  diagnose.  Death  has  occurred  from 
pyaemia  and  sepsis  because  the  pus  focus  beneath  the  scapula  was  not 
recognised.  It  is  best  in  such  eases  to  make  a  trial  puncture  with  a 
long,  fine  trocar,  and,  if  pus  is  found,  to  lay  open  the  abscess  by  a 
sufficiently  free  incision. 

Acute  phlegmonous  inflammations  of  the  outer  soft  parts  of  the 
thorax  seldom — scarcely  ever,  in  fact — rupture  internally,  but  much 
more  frequently  externally,  partly  because  the  intrathoracic  fascia  and 
the  pleura  are  thickened  by  new  inflammatory  layers,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  pus  can  spread  with  greater  ease  beneath  and  above  the  broad 
muscles  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  chest. 

Chronic  abscesses  of  the  external  soft  parts  of  the  chest  arise  chiefly 
from  tubercular  processes  on  the  ribs  and  on  the  sternum,  or  from 
tubercular  empyemata  and  abscesses  of  the  lungs  that  have  broken 
through  externally.  All  these  chronic  tubercular  abscesses  are  called 
cold  abscesses,  and  sometimes  reach  a  considerable  size  (see  also  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  §  83,  page  417).  The  best  way  is  to  open  up  these 
cold  tubercular  abscesses  thoroughly  under  antiseptic  precautions  and 
scrape  them  out  energetically  with  a  sharp  spoon.  A  tubercular  bone 
focus  on  the  sternum,  the  ribs,  or  the  scapula  is  then  almost  always 
found  as  the  cause,  or  a  narrow  fistula  leads  inward,  and  we  have  then 
to  do  with  a  tubercular  empyema  or  a  lung  abscess. 

Abscesses  of  the  chest  wall  may  also  be  due  to  actinomycosis,  most 
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commonly  from  the  spreading  of  an  actinomycotic  focus  of  the  lung 
that  has  become  adherent  to  the  costal  pleura.  In  actinomycosis  the 
pus  contains  the  characteristic  yellow  granules,  and  the  inciter  of  the 
disease,  the  actinomyces  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  86,  page  442). 
Rotter  observed  a  patient  with  numerous  abscesses  on  the  left  half  of 
the  chest  who,  after  an  illness  of  about  six  months,  died  of  marasmus. 
In  the  upper  lobe  of  the  lung  the  primary  actinomycotic  focus  was 
found  which  had  been  broken  through  the  very  much  thickened  and 
adherent  pleura.  I  saw  several  years  ago  a  very  similar  case  in  a 
teacher  who  had  probably  contracted  the  disease  while  staying  in  the 
country  at  the  farm  of  a  peasant  where  there  was  a  cow  which  had 
actinomycosis. 

Acute  and  Chronic  Peripleuritifl. — Acute  or  chronic  peripleuritic  abscesses 
are  situated  between  the  costal  pleura  and  the  other  doft  parts  of  the  chest 
wall.  They  are  not  infrequently  of  large  size,  and  there  are  sometimes  sev- 
eral abscesses  which  have  arisen  primarily  or,  more  frequently,  secondarily, 
in  the  peripleuritic  connective  tissue.  In  acute  cases,  peripleuritic  suppura- 
tive processes  begin  with  a  chilL  The  patient  complains  of  pain  in  the  side 
that  is  affected  and  of  more  or  less  pronounced  dyspnoea.  If  the  suppuration 
increases,  the  symptoms  of  a  circumscribed  pleuritic  exudation  appear,  and  a 
fluctuating  swelling  can  usually  be  made  out  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  chest 
which  feels  tense,  especially  during  expiration.  These  acute  abscesses  also 
have  little  inclination  to  break  through  inwardly  into  the  pleural  cavity. 

Chronic  cases  of  peripleuritic  suppuration  are  usually  secondary  to  tuber- 
cular caries  of  the  ribs  or  tubercular  empyema. 

In  my  opinion,  primary  peripleuritic  inflammations  are  very  rare. 
Whether  acute  or  chronic,  they  almost  always  result  from  the  extension  of 
an  inflammation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  or  within  the  thorax. 

The  diagnosis  of  peripleuritis  is  often  impossible  at  the  outset.  When 
compared  with  empyema,  the  following  differences  usually  exist :  Aside  from 
external  fluctuation  which  may  be  present,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  peripleu- 
ritis that  the  exudate  is  sacculated,  that  the  area  of  dulness  does  not  vary 
with  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  patient,  that  the  area  of  dulness  may  be 
at  any  part  of  the  chest,  and  that  above  and  below  the  same  there  is  normal 
percussion  and  auscultation,  whereas  in  an  empyema  the  exudate  is  usually 
found  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  chest. 

The  prognosis  of  suppurative  peripleuritis  is  often  unfavourable  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  recognised  too  late  and  the  suppuration  has  then  spread 
too  far. 

The  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  for  deeply  seated  abscesses.  One  divides 
the  skin  with  the  knife  and  pushes  in  a  dressing  forceps,  a  closed  artery 
clamp,  or  a  grooved  director,  until  the  abscess  is  reached.  One  must  always, 
if  possible,  determine  the  primary  cause  (pleura,  bone,  etc.),  and  then  apply 
the  necessary  treatment. 

Pleuritis  Rheumatica.— Fiedler  in  particular  has  advanced  the  theory  that 
a  great  many  cases  of  acute  pleurisy  are  the  result  of  a  "  rheumatic  •'  infec- 
tion and  that  they  are  etiologically  identical  with  the  joint  affections  and 
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cardiac  inflammations  which  are  found  in  acute  polyarticular  rheumatism. 
I  share  this  view,  and  consider  this  etiology  of  great  importance  as  regards 
treatment.  Just  as  in  acute  articular  rheumatism,  the  salicylates  act  very 
favourably  in  this  rheumatic  form  of  pleurisy. 

Inflammatory  Processes  in  the  Bones  (Bibs  and  Stemnm). — Of  inflam- 
matory processes  in  the  ribs,  acute  periostitis  and  acute  osteomjelitiB 
are  of  rare  occurrence.  They  are  treated  according  to  the  rules  given 
in  Principles  of  Surgery  (§  104,  pages  614-616).  In  the  course  of 
typhoid  fever  and  other  infectious  diseases  metastatic  inflammatory 
processes  sometimes  occur  in  the  ribs. 

The  most  frequent  form  is  the  chronic  tubercular  inflammation  or 
tubercular  caries  of  the  ribs.  This  occurs  both  in  children  and  adults, 
and  may  be  primary  or  secondary  to  tubercular  periplenritis,  pleurisy, 
empyema,  tuberculosis  of  the  adjacent  soft  parts,  etc.,  or  metastatic  in 
case  of  general  miliary  tuberculosis. 

Caries  of  the  ribs  begins  either  as  a  tubercular  periostitis  or  osteo- 
myelitis, usually  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  rib  in  the  form  of  a 
slowly  increasing,  circumscribed,  painless  swelling  of  the  same.  Fluc- 
tuating cold  abscesses  are  formed  in  time  which  reach  a  considerable 
size,  and  may  lead  to  burrowing  of  pus  beneath  the  muscles,  even  as 
far  as  the  abdominal  wall.  These  cold  abscesses  very  seldom  break 
through  inwardly  into  the  sound  pleura  or  into  the  lungs,  because 
the  pleura  and  the  intrathoracic  fascia  become  very  much  thickened, 
and  the  pus  can  spread  more  easily  beneath  the  muscles.  It  therefore 
ruptures  externally,  as  a  rule,  and  a  fistula  varying  in  size  results.  One 
comes  with  the  probe  upon  thickened  periosteum  or  upon  carious  or 
smooth  necrotic  bone.  The  tubercular  sequestra  of  the  ribs  are  usually 
small  and  permeated  \vith  grayish-red  and  yellow  tubercles,  as  is  char- 
acteristic of  tuberculosis.  Caries  of  the  ribs  is  often  multiple,  so  that 
there  are  from  five  to  ten  and  even  more  fistulse.  Riedinger  saw  one 
patient  with  about  twenty  fistulous  openings.  I  have  myself  observed 
such  extensive  tul)ercular  disease  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  ribs  follow- 
ing tubercular  empyema  that  a  large  portion  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  thorax  had  to  be  removed.  Several  ribs  were  in  places  destroyed 
in  their  entire  thickness.  The  patient  recovered  completely  (see  page 
709,  Fig.  351). 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercular  caries  of  the  ribs  is  usually  easy ;  the 
circumscribed  swelling,  the  fluctuating  cold  abscesses,  the  fistulse  and 
fistulous  tracts  leading  to  the  diseased  bone,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic. Still,  confusion,  with  lipoma,  hernia  of  the  lung,  syphilitic 
processes,  actinomycosis,  tumours  of  the  ribs,  and  especially  with  a  pleu- 
ritic exudate  that  has  perforated  the  chest  wall,  is  sometimes  possible. 
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n  Tuberculosis  also  attacks  the  costal  cartilages.  It  begins  usually  as 
a  tubercular  perichondritis,  and  leads  likewise  to  corresponding  destruc- 
tion of  the  cartilage,  which,  in  case  healing  occurs,  is  replaced  by  cica- 
tricial connective  tissue.  Here  also  it  is  only  exceptionally  that  the 
tubercular  focus  breaks  through  into  the  mediastinum,  into  the  pleural 
cavity,  or  even  into  the  lungs,  in  case  the  tuberculosis  did  not  originate 
here.  MoUer  observed  a  fistula  of  the  lungs  in  connection  with  peri- 
chondritis of  the  costal  cartilage. 

Tubercular  caries  occurs  less  frequently  on  the  sternum  than  on  the 
ribs.  It  begins  here  also  as  tubercular  periostitis  or  osteomyelitis,  and 
its  course  is  essentially  the  same  as  on  the  ribs.  Large,  cold  abscesses 
sometimes  form  here  also,  which  somewhat  more  frequently  break 
through  inwardly  into  the  mediastinum,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or 
into  the  pericardium,  and  so  may  have  a  fatal  termination.  Very 
marked  destruction  has  been  observed  on  the  sternum  in  consequence 
of  tubercular  caries — e.  g.,  destruction  of  the  entire  manubrium  and 
body  of  the  sternum,  so  that  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta  was  visible 
through  the  indurated  membrana  stemi  posterior  which  was  still  pre- 
served (Esmdrch,  Waitz).  If  the  periosteum  remains  intact,  the  ster- 
num may  be  replaced  by  the  formation  of  new  bone  after,  removal  by 
operation  of  the  diseased  portion. 

The  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis  of  the  sternum  is  not  difficult,  as  a 
rule,  and  yet  confusion  with  syphilitic  processes,  and  with  tumours  of 
the  sternum,  is  possible.  I  saw  a  case  of  large  tubercular  abscess  of  the 
sternum  which  pulsated  in  consequence  of  its  situation  over  the  aorta 
and  the  heart,  so  that  I  first  thought  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The 
diagnosis  of  a  retrosternal  tubercular  abscess  of  the  sternum  may  l)e 
difficult  or  impossible. 

The  prognosis  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  ribs  and  sternum  is,  so 
far  as  the  local  process  is  concerned,  usually  favourable,  if  the  medias- 
tinum, the  pleura,  and  the  lungs  are  intact.  Usually,  however,  the 
individuals  concerned  are  already  victims  of  advanced  tubercular  dis- 
ease, especially  of  the  lungs,  to  which  they  later  succumb. 

The  treatment  of  tubercular  caries  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  con- 
sists in  thoroughly  scraping  out  the  carious  focus  after  it  has  been  suf- 
ficiently exposed.  All  the  fistulous  tracts  must  be  divided  in  their 
entire  length,  and  likewise  scraped  out  with  a  sharp  spoon.  All  pock- 
ets must  be  thoroughly  opened  up,  undermined  edges  of  the  skin  re- 
moved, bridges  of  skin  divided,  etc. 

In  case  of  caries  of  the  ribs  it  is  often  necessary  to  resect  large 
portions  of  the  same.  This  is  best  done  by  means  of  bone-cutting  for- 
ceps (see  also  Fig.  348,  page  706),  after  the  periosteum,  with  the  thick- 
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ened  pleura  and  the  intrathoracic  fascia,  has  been  separated  from  the 
bone.  One  need  not,  as  a  rule,  be  afraid  in  doing  this  of  opening  the 
pleura,  which  has  become  very  much  thickened  (see  also  pages  706-710). 
If  resection  of  the  entire  first  rib  is  necessary  on  account  of  tuberculoeia 
or  a  tumour,  the  clavicle  may  be  divided  about  in  the  middle,  the  ends 
forced  apart,  the  first  rib  carefully  exposed  and  removed,  and  the  ends 
of  the  clavicle  then  united  again  by  suture. 

The  treatment  of  tuberculosis  of  the  sternum  also  consists  in  an 
energetic  scraping  out  of  the  diseased  focus  with  a  sharp  spoon  after  it 
has  been  thoroughly  exposed.  In  case  of  a  retrosternal  abscess  the 
operation  is  more  difficult.  It  may  prove  best  here  to  resect  the  ster- 
num by  elevating  the  periosteum,  and  removing  so  much  of  the  bone 
with  a  chisel  as  is  necessary  for  sufficiently  exposing  the  abscess.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  to  remove  in  this  way  a  large  part  or  almost  the 
whole  of  the  sternum  and  the  adjacent  costal  cartilages  for  caries,  and 
complete  healing  may  thus  be  secured  without  functional  disturbance 
on  the  part  of  the  thoracic  organs. 

Beseotion  of  the  Stemnin. — The  separate  portions  of  the  sternum 
may  be  resected  by  themselves,  or  the  bone  may  be  resected  as  a  whole. 
The  indications  for  its  resection  are  injuries,  chronic  inflammations, 
tumours  of  the  sternum,  abscesses  and  tumours  of  the  mediastinum, 
ligation  of  the  large  thoracic  vessels,  etc.  Among  the  accidents  which 
may  occur,  but  which  are  best  avoided  by  performing  the  resection  sub- 
periosteal ly,  are  opening  the  pleura  and  the  pericardium,  as  well  as  in- 
jury to  the  internal  mammary  artery  or  the  large  vessels. 

Generally  speaking,  resection  of  the  sternum  is  best  performed  by 
making  a  longitudinal  incision  through  the  skin  and  the  periosteum 
down  to  the  bone,  and,  if  necessary,  adding  a  transverse  incision  at  both 
its  upper  and  lower  end.  The  periosteum  is  then  separated  from  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  sternum,  and,  after  the  costal  cartilages  have 
been  divided  near  the  border  of  the  sternum,  the  periosteum  and  the 
membrana  sterni  posterior  are  separated  from  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  bone.  In  this  step  of  the  operation  great  care  is  necessary  to  avoid 
wounding  the  membrana  sterni  posterior  and  the  pleura.  The  internal 
mammary  artery  is  to  be  ligated  if  it  proves  necessary  (see  page  672). 
Finally,  the  sternum  is  divided  above  and  below  with  the  chisel.  The 
articulation  between  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum  and  the  clavicle 
should,  if  possible,  be  left  intact  on  both  sides.  But  even  after  re- 
moval of  the  entire  manubrium  and  the  upper  half  of  the  body  of 
the  sternum  the  normal  movement  of  the  head,  shoulders,  and  arms 
usually  remains  undisturbed  (A.  Roullies,  Bessel-Hagen).  Instead  of 
these  extensive  resections,  it  is  usually  sufficient  in  tuberculosis  to  chisel 
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away  a  part  of  the  sternum.     The  above-described  complete  resection 
is  especially  indicated  in  case  of  malignant  tumours  of  the  sternum. 

Syphilis  of  the  Bibs  and  the  Sternum.— Syphilis  of  the  ribs  and  the  ster- 
num usually  has  its  location  in  the  periosteum,  less  frequently  in  the  bone. 
It  takes  the  form  of  a  circumscribed  or,  less  frequently,  a  more  diffuse  gum- 
matous periostitis  and  osteomyelitis,  or  of  circumscribed  gummata.  The  lat- 
ter are  usually  painless  nodules  or  tumours,  which  are  at  first  solid  and  after- 
ward gradually  become  softer,  and  which  sometimes  reach  a  considerable 
size,  causing  corresponding  disappearance  of  the  bone.  As  is  true  of  all 
bone  syphilis,  syphilis  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  first  appears  in  the  later 
stages  of  the  disease.  The  syphilitic  gummatous  inflammations  can  easily  be 
confounded  with  tuberculosis  and  the  gummata  with  tumours,  especially 
with  sarcomata.  The  other  manifestations  of  syphilis,  however,  which  are 
usually  present,  the  history  of  the  patient,  the  mode  of  development,  and  the 
results  of  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  syphilitic  lesion  ordinarily 
enable  one  to  reach  a  correct  diagnosis  without  diflBculty. 

The  treatment  should  be  chiefly  of  a  general  antisyphilitic  character — mer- 
cury, and  particularly  iodide  of  potassium  in  increasing  doses  (see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  §  84).  There  should  also  be  suitable  local  treatment,  espe- 
cially energetic  scraping  with  a  sharp  spoon  in  case  of  syphilitic  caries  and 
necrosis. 

Interoostal  Neuralgia. — Intercostal  neuralgia — that  is,  pain  in  the  inter- 
costal nerves  and  their  branches — first  received  operative  treatment  from 
Nussbaum.  He  permanently  cured  a  neuralgia  of  twenty  years'  standing 
by  stretching  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  intercostal  nerves  on  both  sides. 

The  technique  of  stretching  the  intercostal  nerves  is  as  follows :  These 
nerves  lie  in  a  groove  near  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  and  below  the  inter- 
costal artery  and  vein.  For  stretching  the  nerves  near  the  spine  Nussbaum 
recommends  an  incision  about  six  centimetres  in  length  along  the  lower  bor- 
der of  the  proper  rib.  The  incision  begins  about  six  centimetres  from  the 
spine.  After  exposing  the  lower  border  of  the  rib  and  separating  the  exter- 
nal intercostal  muscle  from  the  rib,  one  can  easily  isolate  the  nerve,  draw  it 
out,  and  stretch  it  in  a  proximal  and  distal  direction.  In  Nussbaum  s  case 
the  pain  was  located  especially  in  the  abdominal  terminal  branclies  of  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  intercostal  nerves  between  the  ensiform  process  and 
the  umbilicus,  which  he  also  exposed  and  stretched  by  longitudinal  incisions 
eight  centimetres  long  between  the  sternum  and  the  umbilicus,  parallel  to  the 
outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle. 

Intercostal  neuralgia  sometimes  has  a  demonstrable  cause,  such  as  a  frac- 
tured rib  which  has  united  with  deformity.  In  such  cases  the  chief  thing  is 
to  remove  the  callus  by  resection  of  the  rib.  Seeligmiiller  recommends  for 
intercostal  neuralgia  det^p  hyjK)dermatic  injections  of  from  one  to  ten  per 
cent  osmic  acid. 

§  126.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Pleuritic  Exudations. — If  blood, 
serum,  or  pus  collects  in  the  pleural  cavity  to  such  an  extent  that  tliey 
endanger  life  through  compression  of  the  lungs  and  displacement  of  the 
heart,  the  evacuation  of  the  fluid  is  indicated  under  all  circumstances. 
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Collections  of  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  are,  as  is  known,  especially 
characterized  by  a  corresponding  dulness  or  flatness,  absence  of  breath- 
ing sounds,  and  diminution  of  the  vocal  fremitus.  Operative  treat- 
ment of  collections  of  fluid  in  the  thorax  is  indicated  either  becaiuie 
the  exudation  compresses  the  lungs  and  the  heart  in  a  threatening  man- 
ner, or  because  the  absorption,  especially  of  a  suppurative  exudation  or 
empyema,  is  too  slow  or  altogether  impossible. 

In  every  case  of  exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity  one  should  at  first 
make  an  aseptic  trial  puncture  with  an  aspirating  syringe,  the  needle 
of  which  has  been  previously  sterilized  by  heating  it  red-hot  over  an 
alcohol  flame  and  then  placing  it  in  a  five-per-cent  carbolic-acid  solu- 
tion. The  needle  is  introduced  in  the  middle  or  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  area  of  dulness  in  the  proper  intercostal  space — e.  g.,  in  the  axil- 
lary liife  or  posteriorly — and  fluid  is  then  aspirated  by  drawing  the  pis- 
ton of  the  syringe.  K  blood  or  a  serous  fluid  is  found  it  should  l)e 
evacuated  by  tapping,  but  if  the  trial  puncture  reveals  the  presence  of 
pus,  incision  and  drainage  of  the  thorax  by  thoracotomy  are  indicated. 
Many  surgeons — e.  g.,  Wolfler  and  others — in  case  of  suppurative  effu- 
sions, try  puncture  and  permanent  aspiration,  after  Biilau  (see  page 
704),  which  often  proves  efficacious,  but  not  infrequently  makes  eu])- 
plementary  thoracotomy  with  resection  of  a  rib  necessary.  I  consider 
thoracotomy  wdth  resection  of  a  rib  the  surest  and  quickest  method  of 
getting  rid  of  suppurative  eflFusions  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  bac- 
teriological examination  of  the  pus  that  is  obtained  by  the  trial  punc- 
ture is  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  treatment  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  operative  interference  (Prince  Ludwig  Ferdinand,  of 
Bavaria).  Staphylococci  and  streptococci,  as  well  as  diplococci  and 
tubercle  bacilli,  are  found  in  the  pleuritic  exudation,  each  form  of  bac- 
teria by  itself  sometimes,  and  sometimes  combined  with  others.  Most 
cases  of  empyema  are  due  to  the  presence  of  the  Streptococcus  pyo- 
genes^ and  these  demand,  even  if  the  exudation  is  at  first  still  serous, 
resection  of  a  rib.  The  staphylococci  exudations  and  the  diplococci 
exudations  are  more  favourable,  and  may  even  disappear  spontaneously. 
The  treatment  should  here  depend  upon  the  clinical  course.  Tubercu- 
lar and  septic  empyemata  have  a  bad  prognosis,  on  account  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  underlying  disease.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  tubercular 
empyemata,  I  share  Baumler's  views.  Empyemata  with  or  without 
pneumothorax  in  phthisical  patients  require  thoracotomy  with  resection 
of  one  or  more  ribs  in  case  the  trial  puncture  reveals  the  presence  of 
pus  cocci  in  the  exudate.  If  pus  cocci  are  not  found,  one  shr)uld 
remove  a  part  of  the  exudate  from  time  to  time  by  aspiration,  in  onler 
to  relieve  symptoms  of  pressure  and  bring  about  a  gradual  expansion 
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of  the  lung.  The  same  treatment  should  be  used  in  the  case  of  empy- 
emata  that  have  existed  for  some  time  where  the  lung  is  only  slightly 
or  hardly  at  all  capable  of  expansion.  If  it  is  found  that  the  lung 
gradually  expands,  one  should  then  make  use  of  the  slowly  working 
aspiration  drainage  of  Playfair-Biilau  (page  704).  Empyemata  which 
are  comparatively  benign  sometimes  develop  in  the  course  of  typhoid 
fever  and  are  probably  caused  by  the  typhoid  bacillus.  These  empye- 
mata in  typhoid  sometimes  disappear  spontaneously. 

Thoracocentesis^  or  Aspiration  of  the  Thorax. — This  is  undertaken  in 
case  of  serous,  hcemorrhagic,  or  chylous  exudations  (chylothorax  from 
injury  of  the  thoracic  duct)  only  when,  in  consequence  of  compression 
of  the  lungs  and  the  heart,  dyspnoea  exists  to  such  a  degree  as  to  en- 
danger life.  All  the  fluid  that  is  in  the  pleural  cavity  should  never  be 
dra^^Ti  off  at  one  time,  and  it  must  not  be  removed  too  rapidly,  a§  other- 
wise intrathoracic  hemorrhages  and  laceration  of  the  lung  tissue  easily 
occur.  Dieulafoy,  Frantzel,  and  others  say  that  one  should  never  re- 
move more  than  fifteen  hundred  grammes  at  one  time.  It  is  better,  if 
necessary,  to  repeat  the  process. 

The  lowest  point  of  dulness — e.  g.,  on  the  back  between  the  ninth 
and  the  eleventh  ribs — should  not  be  selected  for  the  puncture,  because 
the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  organs  are  more  easily  injured  and 
the  orifice  of  the  aspirating  needle  may  be  obstructed  by  the  rising  of 
the  diaphragm  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  emptying  of  the  pleural 
cavity.  The  needle  is  inserted  most  frequently  in  the  axillary  line  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  or  posteriorly  in  the  seventh  or  the  eighth 
intercostal  space  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  ribs.  The  skin  of  the 
patient  having  been  disinfected,  he  should  be  in  a  half -sitting  posture, 
or  better,  lie  more  nearly  flat,  because  in  the  latter  case  syncope  does 
not  occur  so  easily.  In  making  the  puncture  one  uses  an  aseptic  trocar 
of  medium  size  or  a  hollow  needle — Frantzel's  or  Billroth's  trocar,  for 
example  (Fig.  346).  After  inserting  Frantzel's  trocar  the  needle  is 
pushed  back  air-tight  by  means  of  the  button,  A,  and  the  cock  on  the 
India-rubber  tube  is  then  opened.  After  inserting  Billroth's  trocar 
the  needle  is  withdrawn  air-tight  as  far  as  the  point  D  by  pulling 
out  C,  the  cock  A  is  closed,  the  cock  B  opened,  and  the  fluid  flows  out. 
The  entrance  of  air  into  the  thorax  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
One  must  not  insert  the  point  of  the  trocar  too  deep,  for  fear  of  injur- 
ing the  lung.  The  fluid  is  usually  aspirated  by  means -of  siphon  action, 
a  piston  syringe,  or  the  apparatus  of  Dieulafoy  (Principles  of  Sur- 
gery, page  70).  Forced  aspiration  nmst  never  be  made  use  of,  as  it 
is  dangerous.  The  apparatus  devised  by  Alexander  and  by  Fiirbringer 
(Fig.  347)  is  also  very  practical.     It  consists  of  a  simple  glass  vessel 
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through  whose  cork,  which  closes  air-tight,  two  glass  tubes  are  ineerted, 
one  of  which  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  Both  tnbee  are  pro- 
vided with  an  India-rubtter  tube  one  metre  long  and  half  a  ceDtJmetre 
in  diameter.  The  air  tnbe  is  provided 
with  a  clamp.  A  little  fluid  is  sucked 
into  the  bottom  of  the  receiving  ves- 
sel, the  puncture  is  made,  and  the  tube 


is  connected  with  the  trocar  and  works  like  a  siphon.  If  so  much  of 
the  exudate  is  emptied  that  the  siphon  action  stops,  suction  is  applied 
to  the  other  tube. 

One  should  from  time  to  time  interrupt  the  stream  by  pinching  the 
India  rubber  tulie  with  the  fingers,  especially  in  case  of  severe  cough- 
ing or  syncope.  If  the  stream  stops  in  consequence  of  obstruction  of 
the  trocar  by  clots  of  fibrin,  for  instance,  a  fine  elastic  bougie  is  intro- 
duced. After  the  process  of  aspiration  is  over,  the  trocar  Is  removed 
airtight  and  the  tmall  puncture  wound  is  covered  with  iodoform-col- 
lodion  or  adhesive  plaster. 

In  order  to  remove  tlie  fluid  completely  from  the  pleural  cavity  after 
aspiration,  Parker,  Potain,  and  others  have  f^irced  sterilized  air  into  the 
cavity  and  thereby  secured  satisfactory  results. 

Playfair  and  Eiilau  have  recently  recommended  puncture  and  per- 
manent aspiration  both  for  serous  exudates  and  empyema.  It  is  per- 
formed under  local  ana'sthesia  as  follows :  A  large  trocar  is  pnehed 
tlirough  one  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
and  after  removal  of  the  stylet  a  soft  India-rubber  tube  or  catheter  la 
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introdnced  through  the  trocar  into  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  trocar 
is  then  withdrawn.  The  India-rubber  tube,  which  must  not  be  too 
long,  remains  in  position  permanently.  It  is  best  secured  by  means  of 
two  silk  sutures  and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  is  connect&i  with 
a  longer  tube  by  a  short  one  of  glass.  The  longer  tube  hangs  down 
into  a  vessel  containing  a  solution  of  bichloride  and  is  anchored  within 
it  by  a  lead  weight.  One  can  watch  tlie  flow  of  the  exudate  through 
the  glass  tube.  The  formation  of  a  pneumothorax  can  be  surely 
avoided.  If  the  upper  India-rubber  tube  is  closed  by  a  clamp,  the 
lower  tube  may  be  removed,  the  glass  emptied,  etc.  There  is  a  gradual 
discharge  of  the  exudate  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  compressed 
lung  is  proportionate.  The  patient  can  also  leave  his  bed  and  go  about 
with  the  aspiration  bottle  in  his  pocket.  Leyden  has  properly  recom- 
mended this  very  simple  method  for  suitable  cases,  and  it  is  also  exten- 
sively used  in  Curschmann's  and  Heubner's  clinic.  Tlie  results  are  very 
good.  Not  infrequently,  however,  thoracotomy  with  resection  of  one 
or  more  ribs  is  subsequently  necessary,  particularly  to  remove  clots  of 
fibrin  and  inspissated  pus.  A  similar  method  waa  recommended  earlier 
by  Quincke. 

The  methods  of  Riva,  Potain,  Robertson,  and  others  are  based  upon 
much  the  same  principles  as  that  of  Play  fair  and  Biilau. 

In  my  opinion,  the  very  simple  operation  of  thoracotomy  with  sub- 
sequent drainage,  combined  with  the  right  kind  of  after-treatment, 
affords,  in  case  of  empyema,  far  greater  certainty  of  success,  less  dis- 
comfort for  the  patient,  and,  above  all,  more  rapid  healing  than  Biilau's 
method.  The  latter  is  often,  to  be  sure,  very  useful,  in  case  of  fluid 
exudations,  but  for  an  empyema  with  abundant  clots  of  fibrin  or  with 
inspissated  pus  or  sloughs  it  is  not  suitable,  as  has  also  been  properly 
stated  by  Schede,  Ilofmokl,  Kiister,  and  others.  The  disadvantages 
tliat  have  been  ascribed  to  thoracotomy — the  free  entrance  of  atmos- 
pheric air,  the  hindrance  to  the  re-expansion  of  the  lungs  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  the  air,  the  subsequent  deformity,  etc. — do  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  exist. 

Thoracotomy. — Thoracotomy  is  especially  indicated  in  cases  of  sup- 
purative or  septic  exudation  in  the  pleural  cavity,  also  in  echinococcus 
cysts  and  actinomycosis  of  the  pleura,  etc.  The  operation  in  skilled 
hands  is  altogether  without  danger.  The  cases  in  which  death  has 
occurred  were  chiefly  those  of  patients  already  suffering  from  septi- 
caemia, pyaemia,  or  advanced  tuberculosis. 

At  what  part  of  the  chest  should  thoracotomy  be  performed  ?  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  same  rules  apply  here  that  were  given  above  for 
aspiration  of  the  pleural  cavity.     In  case  of  an  encapsulated  exudate, 
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one  will  naturally  enter  where,  judging  from  the  physical  examination 
and  the  trial  puncture,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  the  pus  cavity  and  be 
able  to  drain  it  well.  If  one  haa  the  choice,  the  preference  is  given  in 
thoracotomy  also  to  the  fifth  intercostal  space  between  the  fifth  and  the 
sixth  rib,  in  the  axillary  Hne,  or,  still  better,  posteriorly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  rib.  It  is  sometimes  a  good  plan  to  oi)en 
the  chest  both  in  front  and  behind.  Of  late  I  have  always,  when  it 
was  possible,  opened  the  thorax  from  behind  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sev- 
enth, eighth,  or  ninth  rib,  not  by  an  incision  between  the  ribs  but  upon 
them,  followed  by  the  resection  of  a  piece  three  or  four  centimetres 
long  from  the  continuity  of  one  or  two  ribs,  in  order  to  be  able  con- 
veniently to  introduce  a  short,  stout  drainage-tube.  This  method  gives 
excellent  results  ;  the  discharge  in  the  dorsal  position  of  the  patient  is 
very  satisfactory,  and  heaUng  takes  place  more  quickly. 

The  technique  of  thoracotomy  is  briefly  as  follows :  If  the  puke 
and  the  respiration  warrant  it,  an  anaesthetic  is  administered  cautiously, 
the  best  way  being  to  begin  with  chloroform  and  then  use  ether.    I 

always  perform  the  operation  under  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions, even  in  case  of  a  septic  empyema.  If  one 
desires  to  make  the  incision  in  the  intercostal  space 
— e.  g.,  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  rib  in  the 
axillary  line,  or  posteriorly  between  the  seventh 
and  the  ninth  rib — he  makes  an  incision  from  tliree 
to  six  centimetres  long,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
patient,  through  the  skin  and  the  intercostal  mus- 
cles, parallel  to  the  above-mentioned  ribs,  and  then 
opens  the  pleural  cavity  by  means  of  some  blunt 
instrument,  such  as  a  grooved  director  or  dressing 
forceps,  whereupon  the  pus  usually  gushes  out  forci- 
bly. If  one  desires  to  avoid  the  resection  of  a  piece 
of  the  rib,  it  is  sometimes  sufficient  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  drainage-tube  to  remove  a  piece  of 
l)one  from  the  opposite  edges  of  two  ril>s  by  means 
of  rongeur  bone  forceps.  As  a  rule,  however,  the 
removal  of  a  piece  three  or  four  centimetres  long 
from  the  continuity  of  a  rib  is  to  be  recommended 
in  order  to  secure  better  drainage,  and  it  is  therefore  more  advan- 
tageous to  make  an  incision  at  once,  as  above  mentioned,  upon  the 
seventh,  eighth,  or  ninth  rib  posteriorly,  or  upon  the  fifth  rib  in  the 
axillary  line.  After  dividing  the  skin  and  the  periosteum,  the  latter  is 
separated  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator,  together  with  the  soft  parts 
on  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  rib,  and  a  piece  of  the  bone 


Fio.  848.— Bone  forceps 
used  in  the  resection 
of  ribs. 
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about  three  or  four  centimetres  long  is  then  resected  with  curved  bone- 
cutting  forceps  (Fig.  348).  The  pleura  is  now  sufficiently  opened,  par- 
allel to  the  ribs,  for  inserting  a  short,  thick  drainage-tube  by  puncture 
with  the  knife,  or  bluntly  with  a  grooved  director  and  a  dressing  for- 
ceps, care  being  taken  of  the  intercostal  arteries.  The  tube  is  secured 
in  position  by  means  of  a  safety  pin.  I  irrigate  the  thorax  with  luke- 
warm, non -poisonous,  antiseptic  solutions  (three  per  cent  boric  acid,  one 
third  of  one  per  cent  salicyUc  acid,  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  perman- 
ganate of  potash)  only  in  case  of  septic  empyemata  with  thick,  offensive 
pus,  but  I  by  no  means  regard  it  as  absolutely  necessary.  Patients 
have  repeatedly  died  very  suddenly  after  irrigation  of  the  pleural  cavity 
following  thoracotomy.  If  the  pus  is  not  offensive  I  omit  the  irriga- 
tion, only  taking  care  to  see  that  it  is  removed  as  completely  as  possi- 
ble from  the  thorax.  To  accomplish  this,  one  should  give  the  patient 
different  positions,  letting  him  sit  up,  then  lie  on  his  side,  or  lifting 
him  up  by  the  legs.  After  the  operation  is  completed,  an  antiseptic 
protective  dressing  is  applied  which  is  changed  as  soon  as  it  is  wet 
through  by  the  discharge  or  if  the  temperature  rises.  The  dressing 
must  be  changed  more  frequently  at  first  than  afterward.  In  the  after- 
treatment  also  irrigation  of  the  thorax  is  not  to  be  recommended  ex- 
cept occasionally  in  case  of  ichorous  pus  or  when  inspissated  masses  of 
fibrin  or  pus  have  to  be  removed.  One  must  always  take  care  that  the 
drainage-tube  does  not  become  obstructed,  and  it  should  therefore  be 
taken  out  and  renewed  whenever  the  dressing  is  changed.  It  can  often 
be  permanently  removed  after  a  few  days,  but  in  case  of  a  septic  em- 
pyema it  must  remain  longer,  often  for  weeks,  and  the  large  abscess 
cavity  diminishes  in  size  only  very  gradually. 

Healing  takes  place  in  an  empyema,  as  in  all  abscesses,  from  cica- 
tricial contraction  of  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  and  especially  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  retracted  lung.  Complete 
return  to  the  normal  may  thus  follow,  attended  usually  by  adhesion 
of  the  visceral  to  the  costal  pleura. 

If  in  cases  of  old  empyemata  the  lung,  in  consequence  of  prolonged 
compression,  is  no  longer  capable  of  expansion,  the  abscess  cavity  in  the 
thorax  can  not  completely  heal  and  an  empyemic  fistula  persists,  as  the 
rigid,  bony  wall  of  the  thorax  does  not  yield  to  the  cicatricial  contrac- 
tion. In  the  most  severe  cases  the  involved  lung  is  found  firmly  con- 
tracted, the  size  of  a  fist,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  pleural  cavity.  In 
these  cases  of  chronic  empyema  of  long  standing  with  fistulse,  healing 
can  only  be  secured  by  such  resection  of  the  ribs  as  shall  enable  the 
thoracic  wall  to  yield  and  thus  follow  the  cicatricial  contraction.     The 

best  way  is  to  resect  pieces  from  four  to  six  centimetres  long,  or  even 
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longer,  accordiDg  to  the  age  of  tlie  patient,  from  several  ribs,  after  Est- 
lander.  After  euch  extensive  reeectione  of  the  ribs  the  pleural  cavitjr 
shonld  be  opened  in  several  places 
parallel  to  the  ribs  at  its  deepest 
part  and  scraped  with  a  eh&rp 
spoon  if  neceaaary.  I  have  re- 
peatedlj  found  it  serviceable  to 
pack  the  pleural  cavity  with  iodo- 
foriD  or  bichloride  gauze  in  the 
same  way  as  in  a  case  that  wag 
operated  upon  by  Sprengel  and 
which  is  represented  in  Fig,  3i9. 
In  spite  of  extensive  resections  of 
the  ribs,  I  have  not  seen  scoliods 
result  in  adults.  In  one  case  it 
existed  temporarily  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  gradually  disappeared 
under  proper  treatment  with  ■ 
plaster-of- Paris  corset  and  mas- 
sage. In  children  and  among 
growing  individuals  in  general, 
extensive  resections  of  the  ribs 
should  be  avoided,  as  permanent 
deformities  of  the  chest  and  spine 
may  otherwise  result  Moreover, 
the  thorax  of  a  child  is  so  yield- 
ing that  extensive  resection  of  the 
ribs  is  usually  unnecessary.  In  place  of  Estlander's  operation  Jabonlay 
divided  the  insertions  of  several  ribs  from  the  sternum,  the  first  to  the 
seventh,  for  instance,  and  sei^ured  good  results. 

In  severe  cases  one  may  also,  after  Sehede,  cut  a  large  skin-flap  with 
ite  base  upward  {Fig.  350),  then  make  a  correspondingly  large  opening 
in  the  wall  of  the  thorax  by  subperiosteal  resection  of  the  ribs  and  the 
soft  parts,  making  it  sufficiently  broad  and  as  high  as  the  empyeiuic 
cavity.  The  flap  of  skin  is  then  drawn  over  tlie  defect  so  that  it  may 
unite  with  the  pleura.  Park  has  likewise  made  extensive  nee  of 
Schede's  thorm-oplasty  with  the  greatest  success.  One  may  also  adopt 
Delorme's  method  of  making  a  generous  exposure  of  the  interior  of 
the  thorax  for  empyema  or  operations  on  the  lung  by  the  formation  of 
an  osteoplastic  flap  extending  from  the  third  to  the  sixth  rib  and  with 
its  pedicle  above  and  behind.  In  front,  both  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
spaces  are  divided ;  and  behind,  the  ribs  only  are  divided  or  resected 
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iug  the  pleuni  cavity  with  iodafanu  |;auie. 
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to  a  slight  extent.     Tliis  osteoplastic  flap  is  enbsequeutly  replaced  and 
united  by  suture. 

When  the  patient  has  tubercular  disease,  caution  must  be  exercised 
in  performing  extensive  resections  of  tlie  ribs,  and  I  agree  in  general 
with  Frantzel,  Fiedler,  Senator,  and 
others  that  one  should  here  restrict  liim- 
Belf  in  the  main  to  a  symptomatic  treat- 
ment, inelnding  repeated  aspirations. 
There  are  exceptions,  however,  as  the 
following  case  upon  which  I  operated 
shows.  Schede  also  had  three  recoveries 
out  of  four  patients  with  acute  phthisis 
who  were  operated  upon. 

In  a  very  desperate  case  of  empj  ema 
of  two  years'  standing,  which  had  been 
treated  by  resection  of  the  ribs  without 
success,  with  numerous  fistulaa  and  ex- 
tensive tuberculosis  of  the  pleura,  the 
ribs,  and  the  soft  parts,  especially  on 
tlie  anterior  chest  wall,  I  resected  the 
entire  anterior  thoracic  wall  (Fig.  351).  The  ribs  and  the  soft  parts 
were  tlie  seat  of  tuberculosis,  and  I  found  in  the  tliorax  a  drainage- 
tube  ten  centimetres  long  which  had 
slipped  into  the  pleural  cavity  during 
previous  treatment  and  had  lain  there 
for  months.  The  left  lung,  which 
was  the  size  of  a  fist,  lay  firmly  com- 
pressed and  adherent  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  left  pleural  cavity,  and  the 
heart  was  displaced  to  the  right.  In 
performing  resection  of  the  whole 
/    ^  ij^^  \        anterior  wall  I  preserved  as  much  of 

I     B,  !^^B   M  the  skin  as  posttible,  and  laid  this  flap 

I     Hr  ^W     f  over  the  small,  firmly  adherent  lung. 

/    Jf--*'     ^^^^^\*^_^  The  rest  of  the  pleural  cavity  was 

m  t,  ^^L     \     ^     scraped  out,   left  open,  and  packed 

"   f  ^'^^\      1  with  iodoform  gauze.    I  finally  trans- 

formed the  open,  granulating  left 
pleural  cavity  into  a  skin  surface  by 
skin  -  grafting.  The  patient  com- 
pletely recovered  and  is  again  active  as  ii  mci'chant.  The  open  pleiirnl 
cavity  has  the  appearance  of  the  skin.     The  right  lung  and  the  heart. 
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which  is  displaced  to  the  right  and  is  easily  felt,  perform  their  func- 
tions well.  No  trouble  of  any  kind  exists  aside  from  a  moderate  em- 
physema of  the  right  lung.  Similar  cases  have  been  operated  upon 
according  to  my  method  by  Thiersch,  Giiterbock,  and  others.  By  the 
resection  of  a  piece  of  bone  eight  centimetres  in  length  from  the 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  ribs  Israel  exposed  and  arrested  a  dangerous 
haemorrhage  from  a  tubercular  ulcer  of  the  pleura. 

Pulflating  Empyema. — In  pulsating  empyema,  which  almost  always  occurs 
on  the  left  side,  the  diseased  side  of  the  chest  pulsates  synchronously,  with 
the  heart  beat.  The  vibrations  of  the  thorax  sometimes  extend  over  a  large 
surface  of  the  chest  wall  and  are  sometimes  confined  to  the  area  over  the 
pleuritic  exudation.  This  condition,  which  is  rare,  can  be  easily  distinguished 
from  an  aneurism  by  careful  auscultation  and  percussion.  The  heart  is 
always  displaced  to  the  right  and  held  there  by  adhesions.  The  left  lung  is 
usually  very  atelectatic. 

§  127.  Pimcture  and  Inoision  of  the  Pericardium  are  indicated  when 
it  is  filled  with  blood,  serum,  or  pus,  in  order  to  overcome  the  pressure 
of  these  fluids  on  the  heart  and  the  resulting  disturbance  in  its  action. 

Puncture  (paracentesis)  of  the  pericardium  was  first  performed 
by  Romero  in  1819.  It  has  yielded  very  favourable  results  of  late. 
Hindenlang  has  tabulated  sixty-five  cases  of  paracentesis  of  the  peri- 
cardium, with  twenty -one  recoveries.  Riedinger  computes  the  number 
of  recoveries  at  about  thirty-seven  to  forty  per  cent.  Fiedler  properly 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  puncture  of  the  pericardium  is  in  the  main 
only  a  palliative  operation,  especially  in  case  of  exudations  due  to  tu- 
berculosis or  carcinoma.  Still  the  value  of  paracentesis  must  not  l>e 
underestimate^!.  As  is  true  of  thoracocentesis,  puncture  of  the  pericar- 
dium is  indicated  in  case  of  serous  exudations  (hydropericardium).  If 
a  large  amount  of  pus  is  present,  incision  and  drainage  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Fiedler  recommends  incision  of  the  pericardium  for  hiemor- 
rhagic  exudations  also. 

When  there  is  an  exudation  in  the  pericardium  with  threatening 
symptoms,  a  trial  puncture  should  always  be  made  at  first  with  an 
aseptic  aspirating  syringe  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  exudate,  and 
puncture  or  incision  of  the  pericardium  should  then  be  undertaken 
according  to  the  conditions  found. 

The  technique  of  puncture  or  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  is  as 
follows :  The  area  of  flatness  should  be  marked  out  in  order  to  determine 
the  place  where  the  puncture  is  to  be  made.  It  has  been  made  in  the 
third,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  close  to  the  border  of 
the  sternum  and  at  a  distance  of  three  to  four  centimetres  from  it. 
Generally  speaking,  one  will  be  most  sure  to  strike  the  free  pericardium 
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between  tlie  fifth  and  the  sixth  riba,  close  to  the  left  border  of  the 
sternum  (see  also  page  689).  Punctnre  is  best  performed,  while  the 
patient  is  in  a  half-sitting  posture,  with  a  hollow  needle  which  has 
been  sterilized  by  boiling  for  five  minutes  in  a  one-per-cent  soda  solu- 
tion, or  with  a  fine  trocar.  Riedinger  recommends  the  trocar  devised 
by  Heufis.  Fiedler  uses  for  puncture  a  trocar  without  a  transverse 
plate,  which  he  pushes  obliquely  through  the  side  of  an  India-rubber 
tube  and  out  through  its  end.  After  inserting  it  the  stylet  is  drawn 
out  of  the  canula,  and  the  India-rubber  tube  slips  over  the  latter.  The 
fluid  may  be  coUected  under  water,  and  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
pericardium  surely  avoided.  One  may  also  make  use  of  aspiration, 
just  as  in  tapping  the  pleural  cavity  (see  page  703).  The  hollow  needle 
or  the  trocar  is  introduced  obliquely  inward  and  upward.  When  the 
point  of  the  instrument  has  entered  the  pericardium,  it  must  be  low- 
ered inmiediately  and  drawn  out  of  the  canula,  so  as  not  to  injure  the 
heart  or  the  coronary  artery,  accidents  that  have  actually  occurred. 
Puncture  has  repeatedly  been  unsuccessful  because  the  pericardium 
was  not  opened  at  all,  but  the  hollow  needle  was  pushed  into  the  lung 
or  the  pleura,  or  even  into  the  heart,  which  had  become  adherent  to 
the  pericardium. 

If  the  trial  puncture  reveals  a  suppurative  effusion  within  the  peri- 
cardium, the  latter  is  opened  freely  by  incision  after  it  has  been  reached 
by  dissection.  It  is  then  drawn  a  little  forward  out  of  the  wound, 
secured  by  two  catgut  sutures  (Gussenbauer),  and  opened  with  a  knife 
or  scissors.  Riedinger  recommends  that  the  opening  in  the  pericar- 
dium be  made  no  larger  than  the  circumference  of  the  drainage-tube 
that  is  to  be  introcluced.  Finally,  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing  is 
applied.  Among  nine  cases  of  pyo-pericardium  treated  in  this  way, 
four,  according  to  Sievers,  recovered. 

§  128.  The  Surgical  Treatment  of  Abscess  of  the  Lung  and  other  Pul- 
monary Diseases. — As  early  as  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
surgeons  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  an  operative  treatment  of 
abscess  of  the  lung  by  incision  or  pneuraotomy  (Baglivi,  Barry,  A.  G. 
Richter).  More  recently  Kronlein,  E.  Bull,  Bacchini,  the  author,  and 
others  have  successfully  operated  upon  abscesses  of  the  lung  and  bron- 
cbiectatic  cavities.  W.  Koch  and  Mosler  deserve  the  credit  of  having 
again  taken  up  the  question  of  operative  treatment  of  pulmonary  dis- 
eases, especially  abscesses  of  the  lung.  Mosler  was  the  first,  in  his 
treatise  upon  the  surgery  of  the  lungs  (1883),  to  collect  the  older  liter- 
ature of  the  subject.  In  the  observations  recorded  in  literature  regard- 
ing "abscesses  of  the  lung"  that  had  received  operative  treatment, 
actinomycosis  may  sometimes  have  been  present.     Operative  treatment 
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is  also  indicated,  under  certain  cireamstances,  in  case  of  gangrene  of 
the  lung  and  foreign  bodies.  The  prognosis  of  gangrene  of  the  lung 
is  so  unfavourable  that  one  should,  no  doubt,  always  venture  upon 
operative  interference..  Single  tubercular  cavities,  with  retention  of 
secretion,  high  fever,  etc.,  are  especially  adapted  to  operative  treatment 
Sonnenburg  in  particular  has  combined  operative  treatment  of  cavities 
of  the  lungs  with  the  administration  of  Koch's  tuberculin.  In  speak- 
ing of  abscesses  of  the  lung  we  mean  etiologically  very  different 
processes.  According  to  Park,  of  eighty-four  cases  of  "  abscess  of  the 
lung"  that  were  operated  upon,  twenty-eight  terminated  fatally  (a 
mortality  of  thirty  two  per  cent).  Of  fourteen  cases  of  gangrene  of 
the  lung,  eight,  according  to  Slawyk,  were  cured  by  operation ;  and 
of  nineteen  cases,  according  to  Seitz,  only  four  were  cured,  four 
were  improved,  and  eleven  terminated  fatally.  We  shall  take  up  the 
operative  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  lungs  more  in  detail  in  §  131, 
page  720. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  consists,  generally 
speaking,  either  in  incision  (pneumotomy)  or  in  resection  of  a  portion 
of  the  lung  (pneumectomy).  Pneumectomy  comes  especially  into  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  tumours  of  the  lung. 

In  operating  on  circumscribed  processes  within  the  lung,  such  as 
gangrene  and  abscesses,  one  should  choose  particularly  those  cases 
where  the  pus  can  not  be  sufficiently  evacuated  through  the  bronchi 
and  the  patients  are  become  progressively  weaker  from  high  fever,  etc. 
The  superficial  abscesses  of  the  lung  in  which  the  pulmonary  and  the 
costal  pleura  are  adherent  are  the  most  favourable  for  incision.  In 
order  to  determine  whether  the  layers  of  the  pleura  adhere  or  not, 
Fenger  advises  the  introduction  of  an  aspirating  syringe  after  incision 
of  the  intercostal  muscles.  If  it  moves  synchronously  with  the  respira- 
tory movements,  there  are  no  adhesions  at  this  place ;  otherwise  there 
are.  The  question  whether  abscesses  of  this  kind,  in  wliich  the  layers 
of  pleura  do  not  adhere,  should  also  receive  operative  treatment,  is  dif- 
ferently answered  by  individual  authors.  E.  Bull  reconmiends  opera- 
tion in  such  cases  also,  especially  if  threatening  symptoms  exist,  and 
he  advises  bringing  about  adhesions  between  the  layers  of  pleura  by 
letting  a  trocar  remain  in  place,  or  by  the  application  of  a  caustic. 
Riedinger  and  Kout  recommend  in  suitable  cases  suturing  the  lung  to 
the  outer  wound — that  is,  uniting  the  two  layers  of  pleura  by  a  circular 
suture.  If,  therefore,  in  a  pulmonary  abscess  there  are  no  pleuritic 
adhesions,  or  if  there  is  a  doubt  about  them,  one  should,  if  the  whole 
operation  is  perfonned  at  one  time,  unite  the  ])u]monary  with  the  costal 
pleura  by  a  circular  suture ;  or,  if  there  is  no  danger  in  delay,  one  may 
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operate  in  two  stages  in  the  following  manner,  as  Quincke  has  also 
done  in  several  cases  with  good  results :  After  resecting  a  piece  four 
or  five  centimetres  long  from  one  or  two  ribs  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
lung  abscess,  and  dividing  the  external  intercostal  muscles,  chloride-of- 
zinc  paste  is  laid  in  the  wound  and  renewed  every  second  or  third 
day.  Adhesion  of  the  pleura  with  the  chest  wall  over  a  considerable 
area  is  then  completed  in  about  two  weeks.  Then,  after  a  trial  punc- 
ture, an  incision  is  made  into  the  abscess,  and  a  drainage-tube  or  iodo- 
form gauze  inserted.  Healing  sometimes  takes  place  after  resection  of 
one  or  more  ribs,  and  cauterization  with  chloride  of  zinc  without  open- 
ing the  abscess — a  fact  which  may  be  of  value  in  connection  with  bron- 
chiectatic  and  tubercular  lung  cavities. 

If  the  abscess  is  large,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  two  or  more 
incisions  and  counter-openings,  resect  several  ribs,  etc.  In  case  of  a 
deep-seated  abscess,  the  lung  tissue  over  the  pus  cavity  can  be  divided 
with  the  thermo-cautery,  which  may  also  be  used  for  enlarging  the 
opening  in  the  lung  (Mosler,  Vogt,  Sonnenburg).  A  similar  course 
should  be  taken  for  the  removal  of  any  foreign  body.  The  opened 
cavity  in  the  lung  is  packed  ¥nth  sterilized  gauze.  As  regards  the 
after-treatment,  the  same  general  rules  apply  as  in  thoracotomy  (see 
page  707).  For  the  operative  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  lung,  echino- 
coccus  cysts,  and  actinomycosis,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  720. 

§  129.  Mediastinitifl. — We  shall  consider  here  only  the  acute  and 
chronic  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  anterior 
and  posterior  mediastinum.  It  may  be  primary,  particularly  after 
injury  of  the  mediastinum,  and  secondary  to  diseases  of  the  ribs,  the 
sternum,  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  the  spine,  or  the  oesophagus — 
e.  g.,  after  perforation  of  the  latter  by  a  foreign  body ;  and,  further- 
more, to  suppurative  processes  in  the  neck,  tubercular  disease  of  the 
lymph  glands  of  the  neck  and  in  the  thorax,  etc.  Mediastinal  abscesses, 
partly  in  consequence  of  their  origin  and  partly  from  secondary  involve- 
ment, sometimes  communicate  with  the  oesophagus,  the  trachea,  the 
bronchi,  the  pericardium,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  suppurative  mediastinitis  are,  as  a  rule,  very  severe. 
Regarding  inflammations  in  the  anterior  and  posterior  mediastinum, 
resulting  from  injuries  and  inflammations  of  the  neck,  and  particularly 
of  the  oesophagus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  §§  93,  94,  and  110.  In  case 
of  acute  suppuration  the  symptoms  are  high  temperature,  great  pain,  a 
feeling  of  oppression  and  weight,  combined  frequently  with  dysphagia 
and  respiratory  disturbances. 

In  cases  of  chronic  collections  of  pus  in  the  mediastinum  there  are 
essentially  the  same  symptoms  of  pressure  referable  to  the  heart  and 
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lungs  (disturbances  of  respiration  and  circulation,  dysphagia,  etc.).  Later 
on  symptoms  arise  corresponding  to  the  progress  of  the  suppuration 
and  perforation  of  the  abscess — e.  g.,  into  the  pericardium  or  into  a 
bronchus.  Bardeleben  saw  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm  in  consequence 
of  pressure  upon  both  phrenic  nerves.  Large  abscesses  sometimes 
point  to  one  side  of  the  sternum,  and  frequently  rupture  externally 
between  the  costal  cartilages. 

The  diagnosis  of  mediastinitis  is  always  difficult  unless  the  abscess  points 
in  the  anterior  mediastinum  to  one  side  of  the  sternum,  or  the  character  and 
location  of  an  injury  or  disease  make  inflammation  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  anterior  or  posterior  mediastinum  probable. 

The  prognosis  of  mediastinitis  is  usually  unfavourable.  Death  commonly 
ensues  from  sepsis  or  pyaemia,  from  miliary  tuberculosis,  in  case  of  tubercu- 
lar inflammation,  from  perforation  of  the  pus  into  the  pericardium  or  into 
the  pleural  cavity,  etc.  It  is  most  favourable  when  the  suppuration  spreads 
anteriorly,  and  the  pus,  either  from  spontaneous  perforation  or  an  incision, 
can  escape  externally. 

Treatment  of  mediastinitis  is  only  possible  when  the  abscess  is 
accessible  by  operation.  Abscesses  of  the  anterior  mediastinum  which 
point  to  one  side  of  or  above  the  sternum  may  be  opened  with  preser- 
vation of  the  sternum  or  removal,  at  the  most,  of  its  border  with  the 
chisel.  In  case  of  retrosternal  abscesses  more  extensive  resections  of 
the  sternum  are  necessary,  for  the  technique  of  which  the  reader  is 
referred  to  page  700.  The  best  method  of  dressing  is  to  pack  the 
wound  with  iodoform  gauze,  making  the  patient  lie  on  his  side  or 
abdomen  for  a  time  after  the  operation. 

In  case  of  surgical  affections  of  the  posterior  mediastinum,  the 
incision,  according  to  Quenu  and  Hartmann,  should  not  be  made  close 
to  the  spine,  but  farther  to  the  side,  on  a  line  with  the  angles  of  the 
ribs,  between  the  median  border  of  the  scapula  and  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, and  always  on  the  left  side.  One  cuts  down  to  the  ribs,  resects 
a  piece  two  to  three  centimetres  long,  for  example,  or  even  longer, 
from  one  or  more  ribs,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  case,  detaches 
the  costal  pleura  with  a  blunt  instrument,  and  can  then  pass  the  finger 
into  the  posterior  mediastinum,  and  has  a  view,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  incision,  of  the  liilus  of  the  lung,  the  aorta,  and  the  oesophagus 
from  the  root  of  the  bronchi  down  to  the  diaphragm.  One  should, 
according  to  Quenu  and  Hartmann,  always  enter  the  posterior  medias- 
tinum on  the  left  side,  on  account  of  the  anatomical  relations  of  the 
pleura,  which  on  the  right  side  passes  in  for  a  considerable  distance 
between  the  vertebral  column  and  the  oesophagus. 

§  130.  Tumours  of  the  Chest  Wall — Aside  from  those  of  the  mamma, 
tumours  of  the  thoracic  wall  are  not  very  frequent. 
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In  the  skin  of  the  back  of  the  thorax  sebaceous  cysts  or  athero- 
mata  occur  most  frequently  and  are  very  often  multiple.  Dermoid 
cysts  may  be  situated  upon,  to  one  side  of,  or  behind  the  sternum. 
Retrosternal  dermoid  cysts  sometimes  come  to  view  alongside  of  or 
above  the  sternum. 

The  most  frequent  tumour  of  the  chest  wall  is  the  lipoma,  which  is 
observed  especially  on  the  back  and  sometimes  reaches  a  very  large 
size — that,  for  instance,  of  a  child's  or  a  man's  head.  Billroth  re- 
moved an  enormous  lipoma  that  reached  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  scapula  to  the  calf  of  the  leg.  The  tumour  was  carried  by  the 
patient  in  a  bag  made  for  the  purpose.  Its  weight  was  one  third  of 
that  of  the  entire  body,  and  it  had  a  pedicle  as  large  as  a  man's  thigh. 
Lipomata  are  less  common  on  the  front  of  the  chest.  They  are  some- 
times observed  here  behind  and  alongside  the  mamma  and  beneath 
the  pectoral  muscle.  They  are  sometimes  pedunculated  and  sometimes 
sessile.  More  diffuse  lipomata  also  occur  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  in 
the  infraclavicular  fossa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  scapula,  etc., 
much  the  same  as  on  the  front  of  tlie  neck  (see  page  557,  Fig.  284). 
As  the  result  of  pressure  or  unsuitable  treatment,  superficial  necrosis 
of  the  skin  with  ulceration  sometimes  occurs  over  large  lipomata. 

Soft  and  hard  fibromata  of  the  back  also  often  attain  a  consider- 
able size  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  747). 

The  various  capillary,  arterial,  or  venous  forms  of  angeiomata  occa- 
sionally occur  in  the  skin  of  the  chest,  especially  cavemomata  (see 
Principles  of  Surgery,  page  755  ff.). 

Lymphangeiomata  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  758)  sometimes 
form  upon  the  chest  painless  lobulated  tumours  which  may  easily  be 
mistaken  for  Upomata.  Upon  puncture  of  lymphangeiomata  an  am- 
ber-yellow or  colourless  fluid  is  usually  obtained. 

Subpleural  tumours  sometimes  occur  which  may  lie  partly  within 
and  partly  outside  the  thorax.  The  part  that  is  located  within  the 
thorax  is  either  covered  by  the  intact  pleura,  or  in  other  cases  the 
pleura  also  may  be  perforated,  particularly  in  case  of  malignant  sarco- 
mata. Gussenbauer  successfully  removed  a  subpleural  lipoma  of  this 
kind  partly  within  and  partly  outside  the  thorax,  which  was  found 
behind  the  mammary  gland  of  a  woman  forty-two  years  old  (Fig.  352). 
The  two  tumours  (Fig.  352  a  and  V)  were  united  by  a  small  connecting 
pedicle. 

The  ribs  and  sternum  are  sometimes  the  seat  of  enchondromata, 
which  are  in  part  mixed  tumours,  particularly  chondro-myxomata, 
chondro-fibromata,  and  chondro-sarcomata.  They  are  more  common 
on  the  ribs,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  costal  cartilages,  than  on  the 
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sternum.  They  fiometimeB  result  from  injuries,  such  as  a  fracture  of 
the  ribs,  and  may  attain  a  considerable  size  (Fig.  353).  Their  growth 
is  usoalJy  slow,  but  a  very  rapid  increaee  in  eize  has  also  been  observed. 


Pure  chondrooiata  are  hard,  painless  tumours,  whereas  the  myxomatous 
and  cystic  mixed  forms  are  often  soft  in  places  and  fluctnating,  witli  a 
thin  cartilaginous  capsule.  Chondromata  of  the  thorax  are  mostly 
benign  growths,  but  malignant  forms  which  recurred  and  formed 
metastases  have  also  been  observed.  In  such  case  we  nsmilly  liave  to 
do  with  sarcomatous  chondromata. 

Pure  oBteomata  of  the  tliorax  occur  but  rarely,  mixed  forma  Imng 
more  common. 

The  malignant  tumours  proper — sarcoma  and  carcinoma — are  rare, 
apart  from  those  cases  in  which  they  spread  from  the  mammary  gland 
to  the  thorax.  Cnrcinomata  of  the  mamma  involve  the  skin  of  the 
thorax,  particularly  in  the  form  of  the  cancer  en  cuirasse,  with  the 
formation  of  numerous  nodules.  By  the  coalescence  of  the  nodulea 
the  involved  ekin  is  transformed  into  a  solid  mass  which  feels  like 
leather.  Operative  treatment  in  such  cases  is  always  hopeless.  I  saw  an 
enormous  ulcerating  m el ano- sarcoma  spread  from  a  man's  nipple  to 
the  thorax,  so  that  almost  the  entire  anterior  wall  of  the  thorax  was  at- 
tacked.    Sarcomata  occur  most  frequently  in  the  periosteum  or  medulla 
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of  the  sternum  and  very  often  in  the  form  of  very  vascular  pulsating 
oeteo-sarcomata,  whicli  may  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  an  aneurism  of  the 
aorta  which  has  broken  through  the  sternum.  In  other  eases  the  pul- 
sation of  these  osteo-sarcomata  is  commDnicated  from  the  heart  or  the 
aorta  if  the  tumour,  after  the  destruction  of  the  sternum  or  the  ribs, 
has  grown  into  the  mediastinum. 

Of  parasitic  tumours,  echinococcus  cysts  and  actinomycosis  should 
be  mentioned.  The  former  are  very  rare  on  the  thorax.  Madelung, 
among  others,  observed  an  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  sternum.  Actino- 
mycosis  of  the  thorax  occurs  particularly  from  the  extension  of  actino- 
mycosis of  the  lungs  to  the  costal  pleura  and  the  cheat  wall. 

The  extirpation  of  tumours  of  the  chest  wall  is  accomplished  under 
strict  aseptic  precautions  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  which 
we  have  described  in  the  treatise  upon  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  127, 
page  745  (Treatment  of  Tumours),  and  §  128,  page  746  S.,  for  the 
different  forms  of  tumour.  The  removal  of  the  large  enchondromata 
and  sarcomata  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  is  the  most  difficult.  The 
chief  danger  attending  the  extirpation  of  these  tumours  is  in  opening 
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the  pleural  cavity  and  the  mediastinum,  which  often  can  not  be  avoided. 
The  operation  mast  therefore  be  performed  with  the  use  of  strictly 
aseptic  methods,  in  which  case  the  pleural  cavity  and  the  mediastinum 
may  be  opened  without  bad  results.  The  earlier  enchondromata  and 
sarcomata  of  the  ribs  and  the  sternum  come  to  operation  the  greater 
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the  probability  of  being  able  to  avoid  opening  the  pleura.  In  the  case 
of  enchondroma  of  the  ribs  represented  in  Fig.  353,  H.  Fischer  re- 
moved large  portions  of  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  rib  with  the  pleura 
attached.  The  defect  was  the  size  of  a  child's  head.  The  lung  pro- 
lapsed at  first  and  then  collapsed  in  consequence  of  the  entrance  of 
air  into  the  pleural  cavity.  The  patient  recovered.  Of  sixteen  cases 
of  enchondroma  that  were  operated  upon  eight  terminated  fatally  and 
eight  recovered ;  and  of  twelve  patients  with  the  same  disease  who 
were  not  operated  upon,  eleven  (probably  twelve)  died  before  long  in 
consequence  of  marasmus  and  growth  of  the  tumour,  with  pressure 
upon  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  lar^  blood-vessels  (Schlapfer). 

Kronlein  removed  a  sarcoma  of  the  sixth  rib  the  size  of  a  child's 
head.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  hole  in  the  pleura  as  large  as  the 
palm  of  the  hand.  The  tumour  had  become  adherent  to  the  lung,  and 
a  sarcoma  nodule  in  the  latter  was  likewise  extirpated  by  drawing  tlie 
limg  out  through  the  opening  in  the  thorax.  The  wound  in  the  lung 
was  closed  with  catgut  and  the  pleural  cavity  was  irrigated  and 
drained.     The  patient  recovered. 

In  case  of  tumours  of  the  sternum,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resect  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  this  bone,  as  already  described  on  page  700. 
Konig,  Kiister,  and  others  have  successfully  removed  tumours  of  the 
sternum  by  resection  of  the  latter.  In  the  case  operated  upon  by 
Konig  the  pericardium  had  to  be  opened. 

In  the  extirpation  of  all  large  tumours  of  the  thorax  with  resection 
of  the  sternum  or  the  ribs,  and  with  wide  opening  of  the  thorax  or  the 
pleural  ca\dty,  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  preserve  enough  sound 
skin,  if  possible,  to  cover  the  defect  resulting  from  the  wound  in  the 
chest.  If  that  can  not  be  done,  the  loss  of  substance  may  be  replaced 
by  pedimciilated  flaps  of  skin  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  or, 
if  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  near  by,  the  same  course  may  be 
adopted  as  in  the  case  upon  which  I  operated  and  which  is  represented 
in  Fig.  351,  page  709 — that  is,  the  lung  at  least  may  be  covered  by 
pedunculated  skin-flaps  and  the  pleural  cavity  may  be  left  open  and 
packed,  and  transformed  later  by  skin-grafting  into  a  skin  gutter. 
Unilateral  aseptic  pneumothorax  has  no  bad  consequences,  but  one 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  opening  both  pleural  cavities.  When 
pneumothorax  occurs  simultaneously  on  both  sides,  death  follows  im- 
mediately from  paralysis  of  the  lungs. 

§  131.  Tomonrs  of  the  Thoracic  Cavity  (Pleura,  Langs»  Mediaitinnm, 
Pericardium,  and  Large  Vessels). — As  regards  tumours  of  the  pleura, 
primary  fibromata,  angeiomata,  osteomata,  sarcomata,  endothelioniata, 
and  endothelial  cancers  have  been  observed  in  rare  cases  (see  Principles 
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of  Surgery,  page  769).  Secondary  tumours  of  the  pleura  are  more 
common,  particularly  carcinoma  following,  carcinoma  of  the  mamma, 
the  thyroid  gland,  the  oesophagufl,  and  the  stomach.  Not  infre- 
quently numerous  carcinomatous  nodules  are  found  in  the  pleura,  com- 
bined usually  with  a  sero-fibrinous  or  hsemorrhagic  exudation.  Sec- 
ondary carcinomata  or  sarcomata  of  the  pleura  arise  either  from 
extension  of  the  primary  tumour  or  from  metastasis.  Primary  echino- 
coccus  cysts  of  the  pleura  have  also  been  observed,  but,  like  actinomy- 
cosis, they  more  frequently  break  through  from  within  the  lung  into 
the  pleural  cavity.     Begarding  subpleural  tumours,  see  page  715. 

The  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  pleura  is  usually  impossible  until 
the  dulness  due  to  the  effusion  can  be  made  out,  or  the  tumour,  sucli 
as  an  echinococcus  cyst,  for  instance,  perforates  externally. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  pleura  is  essentially  symptomatic. 
In  case  of  malignant  tumours,  the  sero-fibrinous  or  haemorrhagic  effu- 
sion, if  it  endangers  life,  must  be  removed  by  tapping  the  pleural  cav- 
ity (see  pages  703-705).  If  the  tumour  is  accessible  to  operative  treat- 
ment, the  operation  should  be  performed  according  to  the  rules  laid 
down  for  thoracotomy  (see  pages  705-710). 

Tumours  of  the  Lungs. — In  the  lungs  also  primary  tumours  of  the 
lung  tissue  and  of  the  bronchi  are  rare.  Of  connective-tissue  tumours 
the  following  have  sometimes  been  observed  in  the  lungs  :  Fibromata, 
from  the  size  of  a  hemp  seed  to  that  of  a  hazelnut  (Rokitansky,  Rind- 
fleisch),  often  in  considerable  numbers,  about  the  bronchi ;  small  spher- 
ical lipomata  (Rokitansky,  Chiari),  enchondromata,  and  osteomata,  in 
the  form  of  small  round  nodules  or  irregular  dentated  growths  which 
had  originated  in  the  bronchial  cartilages ;  and,  finally,  sarcomata. 

Dermoid  cysts  occasionally  grow  from  within  the  mediastinum  into 
the  lungs.  Biichner  observed  a  dennoid  cyst  of  the  lungs  as  large  as 
a  child's  head,  which  communicated  with  the  aorta.  Chiari  described 
a  nodular  adenoma  of  the  mucous  glands  of  the  bronchi. 

Primary  carcinomata  of  the  lungs  originate,  according  to  Birch- 
Hirschfeld,  Ziegler,  and  others,  in  the  mucous  glands  or  epithelium 
of  the  larger  and  smaller  bronclii.  They  then  spread  into  the  peri- 
bronchial and  interlobular  lymph  passages  and  lymph  glands  resulting 
in  the  formation  of  smaller  or  larger  carcinomatous  nodules  around 
the  bronchi.  Large  isolated  nodules  are  sometimes  found  in  the  lung 
tissue  which  probably  have  their  origin  in  the  bronchioles  or  in  the 
alveoli. 

The  greatest  variety  of  tumours  occur  secondarily  in  the  lungs, 
partly  from  the  spreading  of  a  new  growth  from  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings, but  most  frequently  from  metastasis,  living  cells  being  trans- 
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ported  from  the  primary  tumour  through  the  blood  and  lymph  passages 
into  the  lungs. 

Of  tumours  of  the  lungs  resulting  from  animal  or  vegetable  para- 
sites, those  due  to  the  echinococcus  are  the  most  important,  which 
sometimes  forms  cysts  of  large  size  within  the  lung.  In  the  excellent 
work  by  Madelung  upon  the  occurrence  of  echinococcus  cysts  in  Meck- 
lenburg, we  find  that  among  one  hundred  and  seventy -six  cases,  nine- 
teen involved  the  lungs  and  one  the  pleura.  Echinococcus  cysts  some- 
times rupture  into  the  lungs  from  the  pleura.  The  symptoms  of  tliis 
disease  in  the  lungs  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  tumours  of  the 
thoracic  cavity.  It  is  easiest  to  confound  it  with  pleurisy  with  effu- 
sion and  with  phthisis.  There  is  usually  abimdant  sputum,  and  aleo 
haemorrhages  and  fever  as  in  pulmonary  phthisis.  Echinococcus  cysts 
of  the  lungs  break  through  in  the  greatest  variety  of  directions— e.  g., 
into  a  bronchus,  into  the  pericardium,  into  the  pleural  cavity,  externally 
through  the  chest  wall,  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  into  the  intestine, 
etc.  The  diagnosis  is  usually  first  possible  when  the  booklets  which 
are  characteristic  of  echinococcus  or  shreds  of  membrane  are  found  in 
the  sputum,  or  when  the  same  are  obtained  by  trial  punctui*e  of  the 
tumour  which  has  become  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  or  has  ruptured 
externally. 

The  prognosis  of  echinococcus  cysts  of  the  lung  is  very  doubtful. 
Of  the  nineteen  cases  tabulated  by  Madelung,  only  six  had  a  fatal  ter- 
mination and  in  eight  recovery  was  certain.  Spontaneous  recovery 
may  ensue  from  perforation  through  the  chest  wall  or  into  a  bronchus, 
or  else  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  stomach  or  intestine. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  those  new  growths  which  are  caused 
by  vegetable  parasites,  such  as  the  tubercular  nodules  by  the  tubercle 
bacilli,  actinomycosis  by  actinomycetes,  glanders  nodules  by  glanders 
bacilli,  etc.  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  78,  83,  86,  etc.). 

The  symptomatology  of  tumours  of  the  lung  is  very  varied.  It 
depends  inaiiily  upon  the  character,  the  size,  and  the  location  of  the 
tumour.  Larger  tumours,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  space  they 
occupy,  occasion  corresponding  respiratory  disturbances,  and  the  de- 
structive tumours  like  carcinoma  and  echinococcus  cysts  may  cause 
symptoms  similar  to  those  of  phthisis.  In  one  case  also  of  dermoid 
cyst  of  the  lungs,  which  CJoetta  observed,  there  was  abundant  sputum 
intermixed  ^vith  hairs.  The  prognosis  of  the  malignant  tumours  (car- 
cinoma, sarcoma)  is  absolutely  bad. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  hmg  by  their  extirpation  or  resec- 
tion of  the  involved  part  of  the  lung  (pneumectomy)  is,  of  course,  only 
possible  in  exceptional  cases  (see  also  page  712).     Gluck,  Hans  Schmidt, 
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Block,  and  Biondi  have  studied  experimentally  the  question  of  partial 
resection  and  total  extirpation  of  a  lung  in  animals,  and  have  shown 
that  the  latter  (dogs)  can  successfully  undergo  these  operations.  After 
resection  of  certain  ribs — e.  g.,  the  third  to  the  fifth — the  lung  may  be 
removed  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  and  in  the  latter  case  the  wedge-shaped 
wound  is  closed  with  catgut.  If  there  are  no  adhesions  between  the 
pulmonary  and  the  costal  pleura,  the  two  pleural  layers,  in  case  the 
whole  operation  is  performed  at  one  time,  should  be  united  by  a  circu- 
lar suture  in  order  to  avoid  a  pneumothorax  ;  or  one  may  operate  in 
two  stages — that  is,  the  adhesion  of  the  two  layers  of  pleura  may  be 
first  obtained  by  suture  or  caustic  paste  (see  page  713).  Gluck,  Hans 
Schmidt,  and  Block  name  the  following  indications  for  performing 
resection  of  a  lung :  Abscess,  gangrene,  cavities,  tumours,  injuries  to 
the  lungs,  and  foreign  bodies  in  the  bronchi.  I  do  not  doubt  that  the 
operative  treatment  of  pulmonary  affections  will  be  more  resorted  to 
in  the  future  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto,  and  I  also  consider  it 
possible  that  the  extirpation  of  an  entire  lobe  may  be  successfully 
accomplished.  In  the  case  of  my  own  which  was  mentioned  on  pages 
709,  710  I  placed  the  left  limg  entirely  out  of  function  without  pro- 
ducing special  disturbance,  and  the  patient  with  his  right  lung  is  now 
in  the  enjoyment  of  full  health,  is  active  and  strong,  and  for  more  than 
three  years  has  been  fully  capable  of  attending  to  business.  All  new 
growths  that  adhere  to  the  thorax  are  of  course  the  most  favourable 
for  operation.  It  will,  however,  seldom  be  found  possible  to  remove 
primary  malignant  tumours  of  the  lungs,  as  they  have  often  already 
attacked  both  lungs  and  involved  the  pleura,  the  pericardium,  and  the 
diaphragm,  owing  to  their  being  recognised  too  late.  Kronlein  and 
Miiller  successfully  resected  a  lung  for  tumour  of  the  same.  In  order 
to  prevent  collapse  of  a  lung  that  is  not  adherent  to  the  chest  wall  and 
the  resulting  collapse  of  the  patient  which  sometimes  ensues,  it  is  a 
good  plan  when  the  operation  is  performed  at  one  sitting  to  hold  or 
secure  the  lung  while  in  a  condition  of  inspiration  until  the  wound  in 
the  chest  has  been  closed. 

If  an  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  lung  has  become  adherent  to  the 
thorax  or  has  broken  through  externally,  it  should  be  liberally  in- 
cised, after  the  resection  of  one  or  more  ribs,  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  the  sac  extirpated  or  scraped  out.  Puncture  with  or  without 
subsequent  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine,  carbolic  acid,  or  absolute 
alcohol  is  less  effectual.  If  an  echinococcus  cyst  of  the  limg  is  not  as 
yet  adherent  to  the  pleura,  one  could,  as  in  echinococcus  cysts  of  the 
liver,  perform  the  operation  at  two  different  times,  by  first  opening  the 
pleura  and  then,  after  adhesion  of  the  echinococcus  sac  with  the  costal 
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pleura,  incise  the  latter.  In  the  double  operation  the  promotion  of 
adhesione  hy  the  use  of  caustic  paste,  after  Quincke  (see  page  713), 
is  to  be  recommended  in  suitable  cases.  It  is  better,  if  possible,  to 
perform  the  operation  at  one  time,  suturing  the  echinococcns  sac  to 
the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  thorax,  or  aniting  the  pleural  layers  by 
suture,  and  then  making  the  incision  at  once.  If  there  is  still  normal 
lung  tissue  lying  over  the  eac,  it  should  be  divided  with  the  thermo- 
cautery. If  extirpation  of  the  cyst  is  possible,  it  should  be  undertaken. 
Echinococcns  cysts  of  the  liver  have  also  been  opened  from  within  the 
thoracic  cavity  by  opening  the  latter  in  the  axillary  line  and  then  incis- 
ing the  tumour  through  the  diaphragm  and  draining  it  (Volkmann, 
Israel,  Leyden).     Israel  performed  the  operation  in  three  stages. 

In  ver;f  rare  cases,  echiaococcus  cysts  of  the  heart  and  the  pericardium 
have  been  observed,  Madelun^  mentioning  only  one  such  instance  amoog 
one  hundred  and  seventy-sLx  cases  of  the  disease.  Distinct  symptonts  may 
be  wanting  in  smaller  tumours,  but  in  those  that  are  larger  they  are  much 
the  same  as  in  mediastinal  tumours  (pain,  dyspncea,  palpitation  of  the  heart 
a  feeling  of  constriction  and  pressure,  etc.).  Death  has  sometimes  occurred 
from  rupture  of  the  cyst  into  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  diag- 
nosis is  usually  impossible  during  life.  In  case  of  echinococcus  cyst  of  the 
pericardium,  incision  of  the  latter  would  be  indicated  (see  page  710). 

Ttuuoun  of  the  Kediaatinom. — Tnmours  within  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior mediastinum  are  most  commonly  the  result  of  the  encroachment 
of  tumours  of  the  immediate  vicinity 
(sternum,  ribs,  lung,  oesophagus,  etc). 
Fiitterer  has  collected  from  literature 
sixty -eight  cases  of  mediastinal  tumours, 
including  lipomata,  fibromata,  tubercu- 
lar or  leuktemic  lymphomata,  exostoses, 
originating,  for  example,  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sternum,  sarcomata,  der- 
moid cysts,  carcinomata,  echinococcus 
cysts,  etc.  Kxonlein  reported  a  case 
from  Langenbeck's  clinic  of  a  congeni- 
tal lipoma  of  the  anterior  mediastinum 
in  a  female  child  one  year  old.  The 
tumour,  which  was  as  lai^e  as  a  cliild's 
head,  had  broken  through  the  third  in- 
tercostal space  on  the  right  side  and 
came  to  lie  on  tlie  chest  wall  as  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  fist  (Fig.  354). 
Ten  days  after  the  extirpation  the  child  died  of  erysipelas.  Dermoid 
cysts  occasionally  appear  above  the  sternum  or  on  its  lateral  border,  or 
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they  may  perforate  into  the  lungs,  the  trachea,  or  the  aorta.  Echmo- 
coccus  cysts  of  the  mediastinum  are  very  rare.  They  sometimes  break 
through  the  diaphragm  into  the  mediastinum  from  the  liver.  Sarco- 
mata ai;id  carcinomata  of  the  mediastinum  are  most  frequent.  The 
latter  originate  in  the  adjacent  organs  that  contain  epithelium,  espe- 
cially the  oesophagus,  or  arise  by  metastasis.  Primary  malignant  tu- 
mours of  the  mediastinum,  carcinomata,  and  sarcomata  originate,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Letulle  (Arch.  g6n.  de  m6d.,  December,  1890),  most 
commonly  in  the  thymus  gland  or  its  remains.  They  are  usually 
located  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mediastinum  just  behind  the  sternum 
and  have  a  tendency  to  spread  downward  toward  the  pericardium. 
The  heart  and  the  lungs  are  pushed  backward  by  the  growing  tumours. 
The  pleura  is  the  first  to  become  involved. 

The  symptoms  of  mediastinal  tumours  become  more  distinct  with 
their  increasing  growth.  Among  these  are  signs  of  pressure  upon  the 
thoracic  organs  and  their  consequent  displacement,  dyspnoea,  dysphagia, 
disturbances  of  circulation  caused  by  compression  of  the  heart  and  the 
large  vessels,  sometimes  slowing  of  the  pulse  owing  to  pressure  upon  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  resulting  from  paral- 
ysis of  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  and  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm 
from  compression  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  The  diagnosis  of  mediastinal 
tumours  is  usually  very  difficult  so  long  as  they  do  not  break  through 
externally  or  make  their  appearance  to  one  side  of  the  sternum.  They 
are  most  easily  confounded  with  abscess  of  the  mediastinum  and  with 
aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Extirpation  of  the  tumour  is  only  practicable 
in  those  cases  in  which  it  can  be  made  accessible  by  resecting  the 
sternum  (see  page  700,  Technique  of  Resection  of  the  Sternum). 
Access  may  be  gained  to  the  posterior  mediastinum  in  the  manner 
described  on  page  714.  With  reference  to  subpleural  tumours  see 
also  page  715. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Aorta^ — The  most  frequent  of  all  aneurisms  are 
those  of  the  thoracic  aorta.  They  are  either  cylindrical,  spindle-shaped, 
sacculated,  or  diffuse.  Between  the  individual  forms  there  are  numer- 
ous transition  forms,  and  they  combine  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Aneurisms  are  found  most  frequently  on  the  ascending  aorta  and  on 
the  arch  of  the  aorta.  They  sometimes  reach  a  very  large  size  and 
expand  in  different  directions — e.  g.,  toward  the  sternum  and  the  costal 
cartilages,  or  toward  the  lungs  or-the  spinal  column.  The  bone  is  grad- 
ually eroded  by  the  aneurism — e.  g.,  the  sternum  and  the  costal  carti- 
lages, and  the  tumour  then  forces  its  way  farther  and  farther  outward 
and  may  appear  beneath  the  skin  of  the  right  side  of  the  chest  as  a 
tense,  strongly  pulsating  growth  as  large  as  the  fist,  or  a  cliild's  or  a 
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man's  head.  It'  may  become  so  large  as  to  fill  the  space  between  the 
sternum  and  the  axilla.     The  patient  haa  usually  had  syphilis. 

The  course  of  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  very  unfavourable. 
The  dilatation  of  the  artery  almost  always  gradually  increases,  and  its 
wall  also  grows  thinner,  so  that  the  sac  finally  ruptures  and  immediate 
death  ensues  from  haemorrhage  externally  or  internally.  A  sponta- 
neous cure  of  aneurisms  by  the  formation  of  thrombi,  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  latter  into  connective  tissue  or  calcification  of  the  same, 
occurs  only  exceptionally  and  while  the  aneurisms  are  still  small.  The 
possibility  of  such  4  cure  is  greatest  in  small  sacculated  aneurisms.  In 
large  aneurisms  also  stratified  thrombi  are  found  in  greater  or  less 
abundance,  partly  new  and  partly  older.  They  increase  the  power  of 
resistance  in  the  wall  of  the  sac  but  very  slightly,  however,  and  tbey 
are  often  detached  from  the  inner  wall  again  by  the  circulating  blood, 
or  they  break  down. 

The  treatment  of  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta  is  generally  at- 
tended with  little  success.  Surgical  treatment  is  possible  only  in 
aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta  and  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  not  in 
those  of  the  descending  aorta.  By  distal  Ugation  of  the  branches  that 
come  off  from  the  aneurism — e.  g.,  the  subclavian  or  the  common  carotid, 
or  both  vessels  at  the  same  time  in  one  or  two  sittings — temporary 
improvement  only  has  usually  been  secured,  a  real  cure  probably  never. 
Kiister  recommended  especially  ligation  of  the  right  common  carotid 
artery.  Of  eleven  patients  with  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  treated 
by  ligation  of  the  subclavian  and  carotid  arteries,  five,  according  to 
Kiister,  died  within  ten  days  after  the  operation  and  six  showed  marked 
improvement,  three  living  for  several  months  after  the  operation,  one 
for  two  years,  during  which  time  the  improvement  had  continueil. 

Galvano-puncture  of  aneurisms  of  the  aorta  has  also  been  perfonned 
repeatedly,  and  from  my  experience  I  can  decidedly  recommend  it 
The  earlier  it  is  tried  the  better.  According  to  Bowditch,  of  thirty- 
seven  patients  treated  in  this  way,  seven  were  cured.  I  have  used  the 
method  in  nine  cases.  In  the  first  case  I  secured,  in  thirteen  sittings, 
which  covered  a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  a  distinct  contraction  of  the 
sac  and  a  mitigation  of  the  subjective  symptoms.  This  diminution  in 
the  size  of  the  aneurism  has  continued  for  four  years,  so  that  the  pa- 
tient himself  is  extremely  well  satisfied.  Of  the  other  cases,  striking 
improvement  continues  as  yet  in  two,  the  aneurism  remained  stationary 
in  three,  and  three,  in  whom  the  disease  was  too  far  advanced,  died. 

The  technique  of  galvano-puncture  is  briefly  as  follows  :  It  is  per- 
fonned, with  antiseptic  precautions,  by  means  of  long,  fine  steel  neeilles, 
which  are  gtuck  about  five  centimetres  deep  into  the  sac  of  the  aneurism, 
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under  local  ansesthesia  with  ether  spray.  For  this  one  always  chooses 
the  anode.  The  cathode  of  the  battery  is  applied  near  the  aneurism. 
To  reduce  the  pain  attending  the  operation,  and  to  allow  the  current 
to  increase  and  diminish  gradually,  one  introduces  into  the  circuit  a 
Stohrer's  water  rheostat.  On  inserting  the  needle,  one  makes  the  cur- 
rent as  weak  as  possible,  and  then  gradually  increases  its  strength.  I 
have  applied  twenty  to  thirty  miUiamperes ;  the  sittings  lasted  from  five 
to  ten  minutes  each.  I  have  repeatedly  punctured  the  aneurism  in  two 
places  at  a  single  sitting.  I  have  never  made  use  of  the  electro-punc- 
ture needles  with  two-forked  points,  but  always  a  simple  steel  needle. 
If  the  strength  of  the  current  went  above  tliirty  milli&mperes,  I  some- 
tunes  obtained  a  slight  eschar  formation  at  the  point  of  the  puncture. 
I  have  always  observed  that  during  the  operation  the  pulsation  in  the 
aneurism  diminished,  and  that  the  sac  contracted  and  felt  harder.  No 
haemorrhage  occurred,  or  at  the  most  only  a  few  drops  of  blood  oozed 
out.  After  each  sitting  the  patient  should  go  to  bed,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  an  ice  bag  is  usually  found  very  acceptable.  The  efficacy  of 
galvano-puncture  consists,  as  is  known,  in  bringing  about  coagulation 
at  the  positive  pole,  and  in  exciting  contractions  of  the  wall  of  the 
vessel. 

Of  other  methods  of  treatment  I  will  mention  injections  of  ergotin, 
liquor  ferri  chloridi,  alcohol,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  introduction  into  the 
aneurism  of  foreign  bodies — e.  g.,  strands  of  catgut,  silver,  steel,  and 
copper  wire,  laminaria,  horse  hairs,  etc.,  to  promote  the  formation  of 
thrombi.  As  for  the  results  of  introducing  steel  or  copper  wire  (fili- 
puncture)  into  large  aneurisms — e.  g.,  aneurisms  of  the  aorta — Venieuil 
has  recently  given  a  statistical  tabulation  which  is  very  unfavourable. 
Of  thirty-four  patients  thus  treated,  only  two  were  cured,  and  thirty 
died  comparatively  soon  after  the  operation.  Philippe  secured  good 
results  in  experimenting  upon  dogs  from  the  introduction  of  silver  and 
copper  wire,  horse  hairs,  laminaria,  etc.,  into  the  femoral  or  carotid 
artery.  The  administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  internally  is 
highly  recommended.  In  case  of  syphilis,  an  energetic  antisyphilitic 
course  of  treatment  with  inunctions,  etc.,  should  be  begun.  Loreta, 
Rethers,  and  others,  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  descending  aorta,  have 
made  an  incision  through  the  skin  parallel  to  the  spinal  column  and 
over  the  region  of  the  aneurism,  and  inserted  through  a  small  canula  a 
piece  of  silver  wire  about  one  and  a  half  metres  in  length  into  the  sac. 
The  cutaneous  incision  is  then  closed  by  suture. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

INJURIES   AND   DISEASES   OF   THE    BREAST. 

Malformations  of  the  breast. — Injuries  of  the  breast. — Inflammatory  processes  on  the 
nipple  and  the  areola. — Tumours  of  the  nipple. — Inflammations  of  the  breast- 
Acute  mastitis. — Chronic  inflammations  of  the  breast. — Tuberculosis,. — Syphilis,— 
Milk  cysts  (galactoceles). — Neuralgia  (mastodynia). — Hypertrophy  of  the  breast- 
Tumours  of  the  breast. — Amputation  of  the  breast. 

§  132.  Malformations  of  the  Breast — Congenital  absence  of  a  mamma 
is  very  rare  (amazia).  Supernumerary  mammary  glands  are  more  com- 
mon (polymazia).  Three,  four,  and  five  mammary  glands  have  been 
observed.  According  to  I/eichtenstern,  the  supernumerary  glands  are 
usu^illy  found  below  and  to  the  inner  side  of  those  that  are  normally 
located,  less  frequently  in  the  axilla  and  in  exceptional  cases  in  the 
region  of  the  acromion  in  the  middle  line  of  the  abdomen,  or  even  on 
the  thigh.  These  supernumerary  mammae  or  separated  portions  of 
gland  tissue  may  be  the  seat  of  tumours  which  have  no  connection 
with  the  breast  proper. 

Two  or  more  nipples  are  sometimes  found  upon  one  mamma  (poly- 
thelism). 

Supernumerary  mammary  glands  and. nipples  sometimes  occur  in 
male  children  as  well  as  in  females.  At  the  time  of  puberty  the  mam- 
mary glands  in  boys  occasionally  secrete  a  colostrum-like  fluid.  The 
mammary  gland  in  males  reaches  its  highest  development  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twenties.  Lactiferous  ducts  with  lateral  shoots  and  terminal 
vesicles  are  then  present.  Iluschke  has  collected  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  milk-secreting  gland  tissue  had  developed  in 
males.  According  to  Billroth,  a  man  lived  in  Pavia  whose  breasts 
were  eighteen  inches  long,  and  so  heavy  that  he  had  them  amputated. 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  relates  that  a  man  in  South  America  thirty 
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two  years  old  suckled  his  cliild  for  five  months  after  the  death  of 
his  wife. 

§  133.  Ii^nries  of  the  Breast — Subcutaneous  injuries  of  the  mamma 
from  a  thrust,  a  blow,  or  a  contusion  are,  as  a  rule,  without  special  con- 
sequences.   The  subcutaneous  and  interglandular  effusions  of  blood  are 
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gradually  absorbed.  In  girls  and  young  married  women,  especially  in 
connection  with  dysmenorrlioea,  subcutaneous  and  intramammillary 
efihisions  of  blood  are  sometimes  observed  without  the  occurrence  of 
an  injury.  Traumatic  influences,  particularly  a  thrust,  a  blow,  or  a 
contusion,  are,  however,  of  great  significance  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  carcinoma.  It  often  happens  that  a  blow  upon  the 
mamma  becomes  the  determining  cause  of  the  formation  of  a  carci- 
noma not  only  in  women  but  also  in  men.  A  short  time  ago  I  observed 
a  carcinoma  in  the  breast  of  a  man  following  a  blow  against  a  gate- 
post, which  speedily  recurred  after  extirpation  and  caused  death,  from 
internal  metastases,  about  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  beginning  of  the 
disease. 

During  the  puerperal  state,  blows  upon  the  breast  not  infrequently 
give  rise  to  an  inflammation  of  the  manrnna,  attended  with  abscess  for- 
mation (suppurative  mastitis). 

After  bums  and  ulcerative  processes  destruction  and  obliteration 
of  the  nipple  have  occurred  in  rare  cases. 

Wounds  of  the  breast  from  a  cut,  a  puncture,  or  a  gunshot  injury 
are  treated  in  conformity  with  general  rules,  as  described  in  §  88  of 
the  Principles  of  Surgery. 

§  134.  Diseases  of  the  Nipple  and  the  Areola. — When  there  are  abra- 
sions on  the  nipple,  ulceration  easily  takes  place  in  consequence  of  the 
suckling  of  the  child,  and  under  certain  circumstances  this  may  lead, 
in  consequence  of  microbic  infection,  to  lymphangitis,  erysipelas,  and 
acute  suppurative  mastitis. 

Mothers  with  sore  nipples  may  be  obliged  to  discontinue  suckling 
their  children,  or  at  least  to  use  protecting  shields.  For  the  soreness, 
cauterization  with  the  nitrate-of -silver  stick,  the  application  of  unguen- 
tuni  diachylon,  and  oxide-of-zinc  powder,  or  wet  dressings  of  the  acetate 
of  aluminium,  aqua  plumbi,  glycerin,  and  water  in  equal  parts,  etc.,  are 
to  be  recommended.  As  a  prophylactic  measure  the  nipple  should  be 
bathed  with  cold  water,  aqua  plumbi,  and  alcoholic  fluids,  for  the  pre- 
vention of  fissures. 

The  suckling  of  children  is  often  impossible,  from  the  fact  that  the 
nipples  are  retracted  or  too  small.  Axford  has  successfully  treated 
retracted  nipples  by  operation.  He  excised  three  semilunar-shaped 
pieces  of  skin  radiating  from  the  nipple  about  two  centimetres  from 
the  tip  of  the  same,  and  then  brought  the  fascia  together  at  the  base 
of  the  nipple  by  means  of  a  purse-string  catgut  suture  which  was 
drawn  tight. 

Eczema  of  the  nipple  and  the  areola  sometimes  occurs,  especially 
among  women  with  unclean  habits.     This  also  leads,  not  infrequently, 
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to  ulceration.  The  best  tre&tuient  for  eczema  ib  the  application  of 
angDeutum  diachylon  and  ozide-of-zinc  powder,  with  equal  parte  of 
Btarch.     Glycerin  and  starch  are  also  serviceable. 

Syphilitic  ulcers  of  the  nipple  are  in  part  primary  and  in  part 
secondary,  in  consequence  of  general  syphilitic  infection.  Primary 
syphilitic  ulcers,  in  the  form  of  the  sypliilitic  hard  chancre,  occaeiun- 
ally  arise  from  suckUng  syphilitic  children,  with  syphilitic  ulcers  oa 
the  lips  or  in  the  mouth.  Secondary  affections  of  the  nipple  in  women 
who  are  already  syphilitic  consist  cltiefly  in  the  development  of  moist, 
broad  condylomata. 

The  treatment  is  in  part  local  and  in  part  constitutional  (see  Prin- 
ciples of  Surgery,  §  84).  I  should  here,  as  in  general,  endeavour,  in 
suitable  cases  that  are  brought  sufficiently  early  under  treatment,  to 
cure  the  syphilitic  bard  chancre  by  removal  with  the  galvano-cauteiy 
or  the  knife. 

One  sometimes  observes  thrush  of  the  nipples  among  nursing 
women  whose  children  are  affected  with  thmsh  of  the  mucons  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  (see  page  366). 

Tumours  of  tlie  nipples  are  not  common.  Atheromata  of  the  nip- 
ple and  the  areola  have  been  observed  in  rare  cases.  Epitheliomata 
are  no  doubt  most  frequent,  and,  judg- 
ing from  my  experience,  carcinomata 
of  the  mammary  glands  originate  much 
more  frequently  in  the  nipple  and  tlie 

t.        areola  than  other  authors  are  disponed 
"j      I       **•   ^™'**     Th^  ^^U  froqnent  traa- 
'^  J     T        matisms  and  irritations  to  which  the 

i7'%    qM      1        nipples  are   peculiarly  exposed   snffi- 
■***  ^  ciently  explain  this  by  no  means  rare 

development  of  carcinomata  of  Ibe 
mamma  from  the  nipple.  As  Paget 
in  particular  has  shown,  comparatively 
^li'M^nt^'t'  liirdise'i^.'  '"°  """  henign  epithelial  growths  o<-x^ur  on  the 
nipple,  which  have  a  very-  slow  course 
and  which  present,  as  it  were,  the  first  stage  of  carcinoma.  This  etiige 
continues  a  comparatively  long  time,  as  the  abundant  cell  proliferation 
of  the  neighbouring  stroma  is  a  hindrance  to  the  advance  of  the  car- 
cinoma cells.  This  condition  is  accompanied  by  a  skin  affection  resem- 
bling eczema  or  psoriasis,  which  develops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nipple 
in  women  from  forty  to  sixty  years  old,  who  are  otherwise  healthy 
(Paget's  <liseii6e).  This  ekin  affection  is  usually  followed  years  later 
by  carcinoma.     Fully  developed  carcinoma  mus  sometimes  aa  acute 
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and  eometimcB  a  chronic  course.  Psorosperms  (eoccidia)  have  been 
observed  by  several  investigators,  but  their  pre8enc6  is  doubted  by 
others  who  look  upon  the  bodies  as  degenerated  cells  or  nuclei.  Ac- 
cording to  Schulten,  Paget's  disease  is  not  true  carcinoma,  but  is  closely 
allied  to  it,  while  Karg  regards  it  aa  the  first  stage  of  carcinoma. 

§  135.  Tnflammations  of  the  Breast — Acute  inflammation  of  the 
mamma  (acute  mastitis)  occurs  by  far  most  frequently  during  the 
puerperium.  According  to  Winckel,  primipar©  are  particularly  pre- 
disposed to  acute  mastitis.  The  inflammation  begins  most  frequently 
during  the  first  four  weeks  after  delivery,  and  usually  arises  from  the 
microbic  infection  of  abrasions,  fissures,  and  ulcerations  on  the  nipple, 
with  transportation  of  the  micro-organisms  through  the  lymph  passages 
into  the  breast.  The  microbes  also  spread  along  the  lactiferous  ducts 
of  the  mammary  gland,  and  here  occasion  decomposition  of  the  milk 
and  inflammation.  Erysipelas  sometimes  gives  rise  to  an  acute  mas- 
titis, with  the  formation  of  abscesses,  in  consequence  of  an  invasion  of 
the  mamma  by  an  enormous  number  of  cocci  (Billroth,  Ehrlich).  Ac- 
cording to  Legry,  mastitis  may  also  arise  from  suckling  children  mth 
purulent  conjunctivitis,  and  hence  great  caution  is  necessary  in  such 
cases.  Acute  mastitis  arises  not  only  through  the  lymph  passages,  but 
also  from  the  direct  entrance  of  micro-organisms  from  without  into  the 
lactiferous  ducts.  Mental  excitement,  retention  of  milk,  and  trauma- 
tisms were  formerly  erroneously  presumed  to  be  the  causes  of  mastitis. 
Metastatic  inflammations  of  the  breast  occur  chiefly  in  the  course  of 
pysemia  following  suppurative,  puerperal  inflammations  of  the  uterus 
and  its  adnexa. 

Kon -puerperal  inflammations  of  the  mammary  glands  are,  generally 
speaking,  rare.  They  are  sometimes  observed  during  pregnancy,  also 
in  young  girls  at  the  age  of  puberty,  in  infants,  and  rarely  also  in  boys 
and  young  men.  Suppuration  is  here  less  common,  and  the  course  is 
usually  subacute. 

Acute  mastitis  is  usually  marked  at  the  outset  by  the  appearance  of 
a  circumscribed,  painful  swelling,  particularly  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
gland.  The  inflanmiation  is  located  chiefly  in  the  connective  tissue  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  gland  lobules,  which  abound  in  blood-vessels 
and  lymphatics.  The  inflammatory  infiltration  may  disappear  again 
without  the  development  of  suppuration,  but  there  is  usually  abscess 
formation  of  greater  or  less  extent  with  corresponding  destruction  of 
the  connective  tissue  that  is  involved,  and  of  the  neighbouring  acini. 
The  size  and  number  of  the  abscesses  are  very  variable.  The  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  sometimee  spread  to  the  parts  adjacent  to  the 
mamma,  including  the  pectoral  muscle  and  the  periosteum  of  the  ribs. 
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In  rare  cases  foul  pus  containing  gas  is  formed,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  microbic  infection  that  has  taken  place. 

Suppurative  paramastitis — ^that  is,  suppuration  of  the  cellular  tissue 
in  front  of  and  behind  the  mamma  between  the  pectoral  muscle  and 
the  mammary  gland — is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  parenchymatous 
suppurative  mastitis  just  described. 

The  principal  symptom  of  acute  mastitis  at  its  beginning  is  pain  in 
a  localized,  usually  somewhat  indurated,  spot.  In  severe  cases  the 
inflammation  begins  with  a  chill  and  high  fever.  The  suppuration 
makes  itself  known  by  swelling,  reddening,  oedema,  and  finally  by 
fluctuation.  The  abscesses,  as  has  been  said,  are  found  most  frequently 
in  the  parenchyma  of  the  mammary  gland,  less  often  in  front  of  or 
behind  it.  Very  large  collections  of  pus  sometimes  arise  from  the  con- 
fluence of  several  abscesses.  It  is  extremely  rare  for  a  suppurative 
mastitis  and  paramastitis  to  break 
through   into   the   pleural   cavity. 


Fio.  856. — Handkerchief  banda^  for 
supporting  the  breast. 


Fio.  867.— Supporting  and  protective 
bandage  for  the  breaAt. 


After  the  abscess  ruptures,  or  is  evacuated  by  incision,  the  temper- 
ature usually  drops  at  once.  In  mild  cases  there  is  no  suppuration, 
but  the  inflammatory  infiltration  is  absorbed  again.  A  subacute  counie 
is  also  not  infrequently  observed,  usually  terminating,  however,  in  sup- 
puration. Tlie  prognosis  of  acute  mastitis  is  very  favourable  if  the 
abscess  is  opened  and  properly  drained.  When  the  abscesses  rupture 
spontaneously  and  the  discharge  of  pus  is  incomplete,  and  fistulse  are 
formed,  the  course  is  usually  wearisome,  because  relapses  are  constantly 
occurring.  Large  abscesses  often  give  rise  to  atrophy  and  a  corre- 
sponding deformity  of  the  mammary  gland. 

The  treatment  of  acute  mastitis  is  at  the  beginning  expectant.  If 
the  nursing  of  children  is  not  too  painful  for  the  mother,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  suckle  from  the  inflamed  breast.  To  regulate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  inflamed  mamma  and  to  prevent  congestion,  the  breast 
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should  be  supported  by  a  bandage  (e.  g.,  as  represented  in  Figs.  356  and 
357^  see  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  189).  In  order  to  favour  the 
absorption  of  the  inflammatory  infiltration  or  to  hasten  suppuration, 
wet  dressings,  mercurial  plaster,  and  mild  inunctions  of  imguentum 
cinereum  are  to  be  recommended.  The  application  of  ice  is  not  always 
agreeable.  If  nursing  the  child  is  attended  with  too  great  pain,  one 
may  empty  the  breast  by  means  of  a  breast  pump,  or  restrict  the  reten- 
tion of  milk  by  cathartics. 

When  the  existence  of  pus  is  indicated  by  the  presence  of  an  oedem- 
atous  area  or  by  fluctuation,  a  free  incision  should  be  made  under 
local  ansBsthesia  with  ether  spray  or  cocaine.  The  incisions  should 
radiate  from  the  middle  of  the  gland  in  order  to  spare,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  lactiferous  ducts.  In  case  of  a  severe  mastitis  which  runs  a 
very  acute  course  with  high  fever,  one  should  make  as  early  as  possible 
an  incision  to  relieve  the  tension,  even  if  there  is  as  yet  no  pus.  This 
treatment  is  also  applicable  to  all  cases  of  acute  mastitis,  and  is  superior 
to  the  use  of  wet  dressings.  By  cutting  into  the  inflamed  and  infil- 
trated area  one  can  often  prevent  suppuration.  One  must  be  careful 
to  open  up  all  the  abscesses.  In  case  of  extensive  suppurations  or 
retro-mammary  abscesses  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  through  the 
entire  thickness  of  the  gland,  under  an  ansesthetic,  and  scrape  out  the 
abscess  cavity  with  a  sharp  spoon  if  one  desires  to  obtain  a  prompt 
cure  and  avoid  retention  of  pus.  For  a  few  days  short,  stout  drainage- 
tubes  are  kept  in  the  most  dependent  parts  of  the  abscess  cavity,  and 
after  the  haemorrhage  has  been  arrested  an  antiseptic  protective  dress- 
ing that  exerts  no  pressure  is  applied,  which,  as  in  all  cases  of  profuse 
suppuration,  is  changed  at  first  daily  and  then  less  frequently.  Irriga- 
tion of  the  abscess  cavity  with  irritating  solutions  is  not  advisable.  If 
fistulae  result,  which  do  not  heal  after  cauterization  with  the  nitnite-of- 
silver  stick,  the  best  way  is  to  open  them  up  again  thoroughly,  scrape 
them  out,  and  drain  them. 

Chronic  Inflammations  of  the  Breast.— Of  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
mamma  I  mention  especially  chronic  interstitial  mastitis  with  the  formation 
of  nodular  indurations  and  cicatricial  contractions  in  women  at  the  time  of 
senile  involution — i.  e.,  shortly  before  or  during  the  menopause.  Anatomic- 
ally there  is  a  round-celled  infiltration  within  the  interstitial  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  mamma,  which  causes  periodic  pain  and  leads  to  interstitial  nod- 
ular hypertrophy  of  the  connective  tissue  and  to  progressive  cicatricial 
contraction,  so  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a  new  growth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  really  have  to  do  sometimes  in  such  cases  with  carcinoma,  usually 
in  the  form  of  a  scirrhus  (see  page  736,  Carcinoma  of  the  Mamma).  Suppu- 
ration never  occurs.  The  process  finally  comes  to  a  standstill,  and  the  nodu- 
lar indurations  may  gradually  and  wholly  disappear  again. 
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Tlie  best  treatment  of  chronic  interstitial  mastitis,  if  any  is  neoded,  is  the 
inunction  of  mercurial  ointment  and  the  application  of  rubber  bandag<^  so 
as  to  obtain  pressure,  or  of  cotton  and  ^uze  bandages,  the  outer  layers  of 
which  are  filled  with  water  glass.  The  latter  dressing  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  place  from  three  to  four  weeks.  Vemeuil,  Phocas,  and  others  recommend 
for  this  clironic  mastitis  occurring  shortly  before  or  in  the  menopause  the 
use  of  a  carbolic  spray,  which  is  said  to  act,  as  it  were,  like  massage.  If  the 
pain  is  severe,  the  best  treatment  is  to  amputate  the  breast,  especially  as  the 
chronic  inflammation  sometimes  favours  the  development  of  a  carcinoma. 
In  fact,  it  is  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  we  have  to  deal  with  a  carci- 
noma or  not. 

Konig  has  described  another  fairly  common  form  6f  chronic  mastitis, 
which  stands  on  the  border  line,  as  it  were,  between  inflammatory  processes 
and  tumours,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  cysts  varying  in  size.  This  mas- 
titis chronica  cystica — which  Schimmelbush  erroneously  described  as  an 
adeno-cystoma — occurs  at  any  age  after  puberty  and  often  involves  both 
breasts.  We  have  to  do  histologically  with  an  inflammatory  process  which 
attacks  the  parenchyma  as  well  as  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The 
cells  of  the  gland  tissue  proliferate  and  then  degenerate,  giving  rise  to  cavi- 
ties or  cysts  containing  an  aqueous  or  mucous  fluid  of  a  dark  colour.  Tlie 
interstitial  connective  tissue  is  swollen,  contains  many  nuclei,  and  is  infil- 
trated with  leucocytes.  This  form  of  mastitis  is  usually  painful ;  the  breasts 
enlarge,  especially  at  the  time  of  menstruation,  and  then  grow  smaller 
again.  The  further  course  is  characterized  by  the  appearance  of  numerous 
hard  indurated  tumours  and  various-sized  cystic  nodules.  One  can  isolate 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  the  soft,  round,  fluctuating  nodules  or  cysts  from 
the  rest  of  the  breast,  but  they  disappear,  as  it  were,  within  the  breast  when 
one  presses  the  latter  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  against  the  chest  wall.  The 
cysts  vary  in  size,  but  are  never  larger  than  a  pigeon's  egg.  The  diagnosis  is 
frequently  difficult,  and  the  breast  is  often  amputated  erroneously  or  at  the 
request  of  the  .patient  when  it  is  not  at  all  necessary.  The  treatment  is 
mainly  symptomatic. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  Mamma.— Tuberculosis  of  the  mamma  (W.  Roux.  G. 
Mandry,  E.  Bender,  and  others)  is  rare.  It  is  characterized  by  the  formation 
of  numerous  grayish-white  tubercles  or  of  caseous  nodules  the  size,  for 
example,  of  a  hazehmt  or  a  walnut;  also  by  the  appearance  of  cold  ab- 
scesses ;  and,  above  all.  by  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacilli.  The  tubercular 
foci  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lobules  of  the  gland  as  well  as  in  the 
neit^hbourhood  of  the  excretory  ducts.  In  the  main,  tw^o  forms  of  tubercu- 
losis of  the  nianiuiary  gland  may  be  distinguished  aside  from  the  cold  ab- 
scesses. These  are  the  confluent  and  the  disseminated  form  (Piskacek,  W. 
Roux).  Tuberculosis  is  usually  secondary,  being  caused  either  by  metastasis 
or  by  the  extension  of  a  tubercular  proce^w  in  the  adjacent  part.s.  The  treat- 
ment should  consist  in  oixMiing  and  scraping  out  the  tubercular  foci  and  in 
buildino:  up  the  strength  of  the  patient,  as  described  in  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  83.  In  the  disseminated  form,  early  amputation  of  the  mamma,  with  re- 
moval of  the  axillary  contents,  is  indicated.  In  case  of  isolated  tubercular 
disease  of  the  mamma  without  tuberculosis  of  other  organs  the  prognosis  is 
favourable. 
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Syphilis  only  rarely  becomes  localized  in  the  breast  as  a  gummatous  mas- 
titis and  as  circumscribed  gummata  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease  (Hen- 
nig).  We  have  already  mentioned  primary  and  secondary  syphilitic  ulcers 
of  the  nipple  (page  728).  In  addition  to  proper  local  treatment,  antisyphi- 
litic  measures  should  always  be  adopted  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84). 

The  formation  of  lime  concretions  has  repeatedly  been  observed  in  the 
mamma — e.  g.,  from  calcification  of  tubercular  foci  or  of  fibrous  thickenings ; 
also  in  obliterated  gland  ducts  (Ackermann),  in  cysts  and  cyst  walls,  in  con- 
nection with  gout,  etc.  Such  calcifications  or  concretions  scarcely  give  occa- 
sion for  treatment 

Milk  Cysts  (Galactoceles). — Cysts  due  to  the  retention  of  milk,  which  are 
not  common,  arise  usually  from  the  obliteration  or  obstruction  of  an  excre- 
toiy  duct  from  one  portion  of  the  mammary  gland.  They  form  distinctly 
fluctuating  tumours,  sometimes  of  considerable  size.  W^py,  for  instance, 
drew  five  kilogrammes  of  milk  from  a  cyst  of  thiis  kind  by  puncture.  Scarpa 
observed  a  milk  cyst  in  a  woman  twenty  years  old  after  her  second  confine- 
ment which  reached  down,  to  the  thigh  and,  when  tapped,  discharged  ten 
quarts  of  pure  milk.  The  retained  milk  is  sometimes  transformed  into  a 
caseous,  butterlike,  or  oil-like  mass.  According  to  Kiistner,  a  milk  cyst  may 
cause  the  surrounding  tissue,  partly  by  pressure  and  partly  by  chemical  pro- 
cesses, to  become  more  or  less  liquefied.  If  a  gralactocele  ruptures  subcuta- 
n^usly,  the  cellular  tissue  becomes  diJBPusely  infiltrated  with  milk  (Velpeau). 
The  treatment  of  milk  cysts  consists  in  emptying  them  by  puncture,  or,  bet- 
ter, by  incision  and  drainage. 

Henralgia  of  the  Breast  (Mastodynia). — Not  infrequently  severe  pains  are 
felt  in  one  or,  less  often,  both  breasts,  which  recur  periodically  and  are  most 
severe  at  the  beginning  of  menstruation.  The  pains  are  located  in  the  tissue 
of  the  mamma,  but  the  cutaneous  covering  of  the  breast  is  also  very  sensitive 
sometimes,  especially  on  pressure.  Abnormalities  proper  are  either  absent 
altogether  or  one  feels,  more  or  less  distinctly,  uneven  indurated  areas  or  cir- 
cumscribed nodules  in  the  mamma  about  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  or  a  walnut 
The  latter  are  not  cases  of  neuralgia  proper,  but  we  have  here  to  do  either 
with  chronic  interstitial  mastitis,  with  adenoma  formation,  or,  not  infre- 
quently, witli  neurofibromata.  Neuralgia  proper  is  observed  particularly  in 
nervous,  hysterical  women  with  diseases  of  the  genital  organs.  In  a  ix)rtion 
of  the  cases  we  liave  to  deal,  no  doubt,  with  intercostal  neuralgia. 

Tlie  treatment  of  mastodynia  is  directed  cliiefly  against  the  cause,  espe- 
cially any  disease  of  the  genital  organs  that  may  be  present,  hysteria,  etc. 
The  suc<jess  of  local  treatment  is  usually  uncertain.  It  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  ice  or  wet  compresses,  and  in  supi)orting  the  breast  and  avoiding 
all  compression.  Tlie  latter  is  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  very  beneficial. 
The  inunction  of  lanolin  with  mercurial  ointment  or  witli  belladonna  is 
very  serviceable.  (Quinine,  arsenic,  and  calomel  internally,  life  in  climatic 
health  resorts,  etc.,  are  useful.  If  the  so-called  tubercula  dolorosa  are  pres- 
ent— that  is,  neuroiibroniata — their  extirpation  is  to  be  ret'om mended. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Breasts. — Hypertrophy  of  the  breasts  is  due  to  an 
increase  in  the  normal-tissue  elements.  It  is  usually  observed  in  girls  from 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age  and  in  young  married  women.  The  more 
marked  cases  of  h^^rtrophy,  which  always  atfects  both  breasts,  are  rare. 
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According  to  Billroth,  the  developmei)!  of  liypertrophy  of  the  mamma  ii 
usually  very  rapid,  occupying,  for  example,  froni  two  to  four  monUtH.  It 
then,  aa  a  rule,  remains  stationary  or  begins  again  temporarily  at  the  time 
of  pregnancy,  A  continuous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  breasts  does  not 
occur.  In  rare  cases  the  hypertrophy  of  the  mamma  is  so  great  that  the 
ability  to  work  and  the  nutrition  of  such  women  are  interfered  with.  Hyper- 
trophied  breasts  sometimes  reach  as  far  as  ttie  anterior  superior  spine  of  the 
ilium.  As  has  been  said,  we  have  to  do  anatomically  in  this  condition  with 
a  simple  hypertrophy  of  tlie  tissue  of  the  mamma—that  is,  of  the  connectiTe 
tissue  and  the  gland  substance.  All  tliose  cases  in  which  the  increase  in  tlie 
size  of  the  breast  is  conditioned  upon  new  growths,  such  as  adeno- fibromata 
or  other  tuniours,  do  not  belong  here,  of  course,  but  are  to  be  classed  with  neo- 
plasms. The  treatnient  of  hypertrophy  of  tlie  breast  consists  in  amputalioa 
of  the  mamma  in  case  there  is  much  discomfort  Other  remedies  (compres- 
sion, iodide  of  potassiun).  etc.)  are  ineffectual. 

§  136  TomonTB  of  the  Breast — Of  tlie  epithelial  tntnonre  of  tlie 
mami  la,  I  i  le  itiun  first  tl  e  adenoma,  or,  more  accurately,  aileno- 
fibroma  lecause  id  addition  to  the  proliferation  of  the  gland  sub- 
Btance  there  also  occurs  more  or  less  hypertrophy  of  the  interbtitial 
coiinc  t\e  tbbae  The  adenoma  (eee  Fig.  358)  and  adeno-tihronu 
rebenible  most  of  all  tlie  above-nicn- 
t  oned  hypertrophy  of  the  breaats,  the 
only  difference  being  that  in  the  latter 
case  a  diffuse,  general,  and  bilateral 
hvpertrophy  of  the  tissue  of  the  mam- 
ma takes  place,  while  in  the  former 
there  is  a  circumscribed  and  unilateral 
new  growth  of  tissue  in  the  fonn  of 
nod  lies.  Adenomata  form,  ae  it  were, 
the  first  stage  of  carcinomata.  In  the 
adenoma  an  increased  growth  of  ghtnd 
cells  takes  place  within  tlie  limiting 
me  brane  of  the  gland  dacte  and  lob- 
ules. If,  however,  the  epithelial  pro- 
liferation breaks  through  the  limiting 
gland  membrane  and  goes  on  at  random  in  the  e on iieetive -tissue  6tn>nia 
the  adenoma  has  become  a  carcinoma.  The  early  stage  of  the  tranB- 
formatioii  uf  the  adenoma  into  a  carcinoma  is  also  called  adenoid. 
Adenomata  usually  grow  slowly,  are  commonly  not  larger  than  an 
apple,  and  form,  as  a  rule,  roundish,  hard,  uneven,  easily  movable 
nodules  which  do  not  adhere  to  the  ekin.  In  rare  cases  adenomata,  in 
consequence  of  siippunitive  inflammation  and  abscess  formation  in  their 
neighbourhood,  become  necrotic,  bo  that  they  can  l>e  extracted  without 
difticulty.    Adenomata  of  the  miuiuna  are  benign  tmnoure.     They  never 
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form  metastases  and  never  lead  to  infection  of  the  lymph  glands  in  the 
axilla.  Malignant,  destructive  adenomata,  with  metastases  and  infec- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands,  such  as  occur  in  the  rectum, 
are  practically  never  seen.  The  serious  thing  about  adenomata  is  that 
they  may  finally  change  into  carcinomata.  Adenomata  sometimes  cause 
severe  neuralgic  pain.  Aside  from  the  combination  of  the  adenoma 
with  fibroma  (adeno-fibroma),  there  are  various  other  mixed  forms, 
especially  adeno-myxoma — that  is,  adenoma  with  myxomatous  intersti- 
tial tissue  ;  and  adeno-cystoma — that  is,  adenoma  with  cyst  formation, 
which  has  been  described  by  Thiersch,  the  author,  and  others.  The 
cysts  here  arise  from  degeneration  of  the  newly  formed  acini,  which  is 
always  of  favourable  prognostic  significance  for  the  patient.  Many 
forms,  however,  of  adeno-cystomata  may  easily  become  malignant  by 
spreading  along  the  lymph  vessels.  The  lymph  vessels  near  the  dilated 
acini  have  been  found  filled  with  epithelial  cells  (Reclus,  Brissaud, 
Pilliet).  Adeno-fibromata  and  adeno-cystomata  sometimes  reach  a 
large  size. 

Aside  from  the  cysts  formed  in  adenomata,  sarcomata,  and  fibro- 
mata, single  or  multiple  cysts  are  also  observed  in  the  mamma  not 
combined  with  other  forms  of  tumour  (Bryant).  These  cysts,  which 
usually  have  a  slow  growth,  are  really  retention  cysts,  and  they  arise 
from  dilatation  of  the  lactiferous  ducts  or  the  acini,  and  mainly,  ac- 
cording to  Billroth,  of  the  small  excretory  ducts.  Papillary  excres- 
cences are  sometimes  found  as  remains  of  the  earlier  septa.  The 
cysts  seldom  develop  before  the  fortieth  year,  are  altogether  painless, 
and  usually  attain  at  most  the  size  of  an  orange.  The  contents  of  the 
cysts  consist  usually  of  a  mucous  or  serous  fluid,  which  is  either  colour- 
less or  greenish  brown.  In  rare  cases  the  contents  resemble  butter,  or 
oil,  or  cream — that  is,  we  have  to  do  with  galactoceles  (see  page  733). 
From  calcification  of  the  contents  of  the  cysts  and  of  their  walls  mor- 
tarlike formations  result.  The  so-called  proliferating  cysts  arise  mostly 
from  proliferation  of  epithelium  and  are  usually  adeno-cystomata,  less 
often  cysto-sarcomata.  Adeno-cystomata  are  usually  smaller  than  cysto- 
sareomata,  which  may  attain  a  large  size.  The  diagnosis  of  cysts  can 
not  always  be  made  with  certainty.  Fluctuation,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  fleshy  individuals,  is  not  easy  to  make  out,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  surprising  that  the  cysts  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  carci- 
noma nodules,  adenomata,  or  adeno-fibromata. 

On  the  border  line  between  inflammatory  processes  and  tumours  we 
have  the  comparatively  frequent  mastitis  chronica  cystica,  which  leads 
to  the  formation  of  multiple  cysts  varying  in  size  (sec  page  732). 

Billroth  observed  a  very  large  cholesteatoma,  the  size  of  a  duck's 
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egg,  which  started  either  in  a  lobule  of  the  mammary  gland  or  in  a 
deeply  situated  sebaceous  gland.  Cholesteatomata  are  partly  atliero- 
mata  and  partly  dermoid  cysts,  with  characteristic,  often  silklike,  con- 
tents, which  consist  of  fat,  cholesterine,  and  masses  of  cells  which  shine 
like  mother-of-pearl.  According  to  Eppinger,  Chiari,  and  Eberth, 
cholesteatomata  are  really  endotheliomata,  which  arise  from  prolifer- 
ation of  the  endothelia  of  the  vessels  or  of  the  cells  of  their  surrounding 
sheath. 

Atheromata  sometimes  arise  from  obstruction  of  the  outlet  of  seba- 
ceous glands  of  the  skin,  and  grow  into  the  mamma. 

Carcinoma  of  the  Breast — Carcinoma  is  the  most  common  of  all 
tumours  of  the  mammary  gland.  It  constitutes,  according  to  Grose, 
82*47  per  cent,  according  to  Bryant  83*16  per  cent,  and  according  to 
Billroth  eighty -five  per  cent  of  all  tumours  of  the  mammary  gland  in 
women.  The  carcdnoma  occurs  especially  in  women  from  forty  to 
forty-five  or  fifty-five  years  of  age.  It  is  much  less  common  among 
men.  According  to  Schulthess,  the  age  curve  of  carcinoma  jmtients 
reaches  its  highest  point  between  the  forty-fifth  and  the  forty-ninth 
year,  the  beginning  of  the  menopause.  Winiwarter  finds  this  point 
for  Vienna  to  be  between  the  forty-first  and  the  forty -fifth  year.  Ac- 
cording to  Fink,  the  average  age  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
patients  with  carcinoma  of  the  breast  in  Gussenbauer's  clinic  was  fifty- 
one  and  six  tenths  years,  while  Sprengel  found  the  average  age  to  l>e 
fifty  and  four  tenths  years.  According  to  Sclmlthess,  one  out  of 
every  hundred  women  of  the  riglit  age  for  carcinoma  succumbs  to  the 
disease.  Carcinoma  of  the  manwna  is  usually  unilateral,  both  mam- 
mary glands  becoming  but  seldom  involved  either  simultaneously  or  in 
succession.  Carcinoma  of  the  breast  begins,  as  a  rule,  as  \  painless,  cir- 
cumscribed hardening,  or  as  a  hard  nodule,  incorporated  in  the  gland 
substance,  which  is  very  often  discovered  by  the  patient  only  by  acci- 
dent. Women  not  infrequently  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the 
nodule  by  lancinating  pains.  The  growth  of  a  carcinoma  is  very  vari- 
able, being  sometimes  rapid  and  sometimes  slower. 

Anatomically,  the  following  forms  of  carcinoma  of  the  mammary  gland 
are  distinguished  : 

1.  The  acinous  carcinoma  (Billroth),  which,  on  gross  inspection,  usually 
consists  of  gi'ayish-wliitc  or  reddish-gray  nodules  varying  in  consistence. 
The  acinous  carcinoma  is  the  softest  form  of  carcinoma  of  the  manimarv 
glaiul.  Sometimes  very  soft  medullary  nodules  are  observed.  The  stroma 
is  usually  thoroughly  permeated  by  round  cells,  and  here  the  carcinoma 
proper  is  found  in  the  form  of  masses  of  epithelial  cells,  which  in  a  general 
way  rescnihlo  acinous  glands.  The  acinous  cai'cinoma  is  strongly  inclined 
to  softening,  breaking  through  the  skin  and  ulceration.     Metastases  usually 
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soon  Ri>i>ear  in  the  axillary  glunds,  which  have  tlio  Banie  Blructure  a»  the 
prininry  Iiuiiour. 

2.  The  moEt  frequent  form  of  carcinoma  of  llie  breOHl  is  the  carciiiom« 
Bimpli-x,  a  tubular  carcinoma,  which  tAkes  lite  fona  more  uf  a  carciuoaiatoua 
iuliltmlifMi,  and   usually  involves  the 

skin  very  early,  fomiing  multiple  noil- 

ulrs  or  a  diffuse  infiltration.    The  can-       -v  rsi-^^^^,.,    'vj'^?^^*     ' 
enrolls  cell  utats  in  the  earcinotua  situ-        ,  ^*'  _  -■  ."^i  »  *   ,'"■' 

plei  are.aaarute.Htnuller    Tlieyoftcn        '  "     '»         ''""',""  '•' 

form   lonp.  tubelike  (lubulurl.  or  nion>      •        ,  '  ^         '   ~   ' '  I      ^4' 
irreirularmassesof epithelialcells.    TIji'  '.        -     '        "     ,         ^    '»' 

«'arcinoma  simplex  upreads  by  elioii'r  '     *  ,■  \  i*^\ 

along'  the  surface,  and  may  perineal. ■         1  '  .'-  ■  '  (V 

the  whole  gland.     One  often   finds  n  '  '  '    '  '  '    « 

rather  rapid,  non -continuous  exl*nBioii        1  ' ^^  ,  -  -  ,  '      "? 

of  tlie  inHltrations  and  noduleu  of  tin'  '  ^  '.  ^  ,  -  '  i  -  ''  fs 
carrinomalo the  skin. the suboutane<iu>>       /  ,        ''.         y     '     ""      ,' 

cellular  tissue,  the  riits.  the  sternum.  ^^*~    -^  ■^  "    " 

and  the  pleura.     Very  numerous  nod-     „,„  ,,„     „ . . , ,  . 

,   ,       ,    ,._         .    „,  "'"■  BSLi.— tureinmnn  iitnpisx  of  the  nuun- 

Ulrs  and  hard,  diffuse  nifiltrations  are  m>r)' gUnd.     •  300. 

sometimes  found  in  the  akin,  so  tliat  tbe 

hitt«r  feels  as  solid  aa  leather,  giving'  rise  in  someVaaes  to  the  so-called 
[yiTirer  fn  ewiraase.  Not  infrequently  ulceration  occurs.  As  in  the  acinous 
eun-'inotuit,  degenerative  changes  take  place  in  tbe  cella  of  the  tumour.  ]uuv 
(ieulurly  fatty  degeneration. 

3.  The  s^irrbus  ia  com)>aratively  poor  in  cells,  and  usually  grown  slowly. 
s  ebnracterized  by  cicatricial  contraction  of  tlie  stroma,  with  disap)if^r- 
•v  <al  tlie  carcinoma  cells.  Iiand  in  hand  witli  wliicli,  however,  a  pruliFer- 
111  of  epithelial  cells  takes  place.    Scirrhus  inuy  also  take  the  form,  clin- 

ailly,  of  so-called  cancnr  en  cuiViwue. 

The  colloid  carcinoma  {caivinoma  gelatiiitwum)  arises  from  eolliiid 
iieratiou  of  tliu  oininoma  cell.t,  so  that  the  alveoli  are  filled  wilb  colluid 
utcrittL  III  otliBT  respects  the  colloid  carcinoma  presents  the  structure  of 
e  carcinoma  simplex.  Ac<rordiiig  to  Klebs,  the  colloid  material  is  secreted 
I  ihe  can-iiioiim  cells:  according  to  Doutrele|x>nt  and  Rindlleisch,  from 
I'CHHela  It  is  usiui II .7  found  between  tlie  carcinoma  cells  and  the  inner 
til  of  the  connective-tissue  alveoli— that  is.  the  cells  are  surrounded  by  a 
or.  honiogeueous  colloid  layer. 
Neugebauer.  in  WStfler's  clinic,  described  a  case  of  carcinoma  psammosum 
t  the  female  breast — i.  e..  an  adeno-carciiioma  with  calcareous  de^neration 
I  tlie  epithelial  cells  and  rorrespoitding  fonnation  of  sand.  Tlie  sand  was 
nt  discovered  by  microscopic  examination,  and  not  only  in  the  mammiiry 
our  but  also  in  the  infecte<l  axillary  glands.  This  fonn  of  ciipcinomn 
i  pn-viously  been  found  only  in  tbe  ovaries. 
A  chiHidro-iMleocarcinuma  of  the  mamma  has  been  describe«t  by  Ileur- 
uc.  Hncker.  and  Ooen. 

MM  examination,  all  carcinomata  of  the  mammary  (rluiid  present 
U  iwction  a  reddiHh'KTay  or  )j:rayish- white  appeunin<:e.  and  tlieir  alveolar 
ructure  is  plainly  visible— that  is.  one  sees  |>alc.  tinii  bunds  of  counoctivo 
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tissue,  which  cross  each  other,  forming  a  network  with  softer  tissue  inserted, 
the  latter  being  the  alveoli.  A  turbid  juice  containing  small  granules  may 
be  scraped  off  with  a  knife  from  the  surface  of  the  cross-section.  This 
material  consists,  microscopically,  of  detritus,  and  especially  of  carcinoma 
cells,  either  single  or  massed  together  into  spherical  or  cylindrical  formsL 
These  cells  are  usually  large,  round,  or  angular,  resembling  epithelia,  and 
are  provided  with  a  large  nucleus  and  shining  nucleoli.  Tlie  carcinoma 
cells  lie  in  groups  in  a  vascular,  connective-tissue  stroma  permeated  by  round 
cells.  They  are  derived  from  the  glandular  epithelium,  or  originate,  when 
the  proliferating  process  begins,  in  the  skin,  from  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighi, 
the  hair  follicles,  or  the  follicular  and  sweat  glands.  The  development  of 
carcinoma  from  epithelial  proliferation  can  always  be  best  recognised  in  the 
mamma  and  the  skin  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  sections  taken  near 
the  limit  of  the  tumour.  One  sees  here,  beside  the  normal  tissue  of  the 
mamma,  hypertrophy  of  the  gland  substance — i.  e.,  adenomatous  proliferation 
with  a  well-marked  acinous  arrangement  In  the  more  advanced  portions 
the  proliferated  epithelial  cells  have  broken  through  the  limiting  membrane 
of  the  gland  and  begun  to  spread  in  the  neighbouring  connective  tissue.  In 
the  oldest  zones  representing  the  real  carcinoma  one  then  sees  a  more  irregu- 
lar proliferation  of  the  epithelial  cells  in  the  form  of  single  groups  of  cells  in 
a  connective-tissue  stroma  richly  supplied  with  vessels  and  cells. 

In  addition  to  this  growth  of  epithelial  cells  one  observes  that  the  con- 
nective-tissue stroma  is  in  a  condition  of  active  cell  proliferation,  there  is  a 
small-celled  infiltration  of  the  same,  and  the  vessels  are  multiplied.  The 
proliferation  of  the  epithelial  and  connective-tissue  elements  go,  as  it  were, 
hand  in  hand,  or,  more  accurately,  there  breaks  out  a  sort  of  border  warfare 
between  the  epithelial  cells  and  the  connective  tissue,  which  in  carcinoma 
always  ends  in  the  victorious  advance  of  the  epithelial  cells  (Tliiersch,  Wal- 
deyer). 

All  carcinomata  become  the  seat  of  retrogressive  changes,  especially  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  epithelial  cells  as  well  as  of  the  stroma.  Hence  the  skin 
becomes  perforated,  craterlike  ulcers  are  formed,  and  cicatricial  contractioTi  of 
the  stroma  takes  pla(;e,  with  retraction  of  the  skin  and  the  nipple.  Tliis  cica- 
tricial contraction  is  most  pronounced,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  scirrhus.  The 
tissue  is  here  sometimes  so  hard  that  it  grates  under  the  knife.  A  portion  of 
the  carcinoma  may  disappear  in  consequence  of  the  retrogressive  metamor- 
phosis and  the  cicatricial  contraction,  but  it  has  never  yet  been  found  that  a 
comph^te  cui*e  c^n  result  in  this  way.  A  rapid,  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
carcinoma  cells  may  arise  also  from  infection  by  micro-organisms — e,  g.,  pus 
cocci  and  erysipelas  cocci  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  71,  page  346).  In 
ulcerating  carcinomata  that  have  broken  through  the  skin  the  greatest  va- 
riety of  micro-organisms  are  found,  including  mould  fungi.  Regarding  the 
significance  of  micro-organisms  in  connection  with  carcinomata,  see  Princi- 
ples of  Surgery,  page  779. 

Carcinomata  spread  in  part  continuously  and  in  part  non-continuously. 
They  penetrate  the  muscles,  the  pleura,  the  lungs,  the  ribs,  and  the  sternum. 
The  carcinoma  cells  make  their  way  along  the  tissue  clefts,  and  are  trans- 
ported through  the  bhxxl  and  lymph  channels,  esj>ecially  the  latter.  Hence 
there  follows  carcinomatous  infiltration  of  the  neighbouring  lymph  glands 
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in  the  axilla,  in  the  infraclavicular  and  supraclavicular  fossa,  etc.  In  carci- 
noma of  one  breast  one  finds  in  rare  cases  that  the  axillary  glands  on  both 
sides  are  involved,  and  it  also  happens,  exceptionally,  that  the  lymph  glands 
on  the  opposite  side  are  alone  affected  (Volkmann).  The  enlargement  of  the 
lymph  glands  sometimes  disappears  again,  in  which  case  it  was  simply  of  an 
inflammatory,  not  of  a  carcinomatous  nature  (Winiwarter).  The  carcinoma- 
tous infection  then  constantly  advances  from  the  lymph  glands.  Metastases 
appear  in  the  internal  organs  (pleura,  lungs,  brain,  spleen,  liver,  bones,  etc.), 
and  the  patient  dies  of  cancerous  cachexia.  Among  seven  hundred  and 
thirty-three  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  the  autopsy  showed,  according 
to  Paget,  metastases  two  hundred  and  forty-one  times  in  the  liver,  thirty 
times  in  the  kidneys  and  suprarenal  capsules,  while  the  spleen  was  involved 
seventeen  times,  the  ovaries  thirty-seven  times,  etc.  Metastases  are  not  in- 
frequently found  also  in  the  osseous  system — e.  g.,  according  to  Paget,  out  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  eighteen  times  in  the  femur,  ten  times  in  the 
humerus,  thirty-six  times  in  the  skull.  Carcinomatous  pleurisy  arises  most 
frequently  from  continuous  extension  of  the  carcinoma  through  the  soft 
parts  of  the  chest  Very  small  tubercles  and  nodules  are  formed  at  first,  and 
then,  finally,  nodules  the  size  of  a  hazelnut  or  walnut  or  even  of  an  apple. 
The  lungs  are  generally  involved  secondarily  from  the  pleura  in  conse- 
quence of  continuous  extension  of  the  process. 

According  to  Winiwarter,  carcinoma  develops  most  frequently  between 
the  forty-first  and  the  forty-fifth  year.  All  carcinomata  occurring  before  the 
thirtieth  year  attacked  married  women,  according  to  Billroth.  Carcinoma 
of  the  breast  is  much  less  common  in  men.  The  frequent  variations  in  the 
physiological  condition  of  the  mamma  during  menstruation,  pregnancy,  lac- 
tation, and  later  at  the  beginning  of  the  menopause,  are  of  importance  in  the 
development  of  carcinoma  in  women.  Injuries  of  the  most  varied  character 
— e.  g.,  thrust,  blow,  pressure  of  corsets,  etc.,  as  well  as  inflammations  of  the 
skin  and  of  the  mamma  (eczema,  acute  mastitis,  chronic  interstitial  mastitis) 
— not  infrequently  constitute  the  determining  cause.  Of  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  patients  with  carcinoma  of  the  mamma,  twenty-four,  according  to 
Winiwarter,  had  had  acute  mastitis.  Carcinomata  following  acute  mastitis  oc- 
curring during  lactation  usually  have  a  very  speedy  fatal  termination.  Among 
one  hundred  and  seventy  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma,  there  were  only 
twelve,  according  to  Winiwarter,  in  which  there  had  been  an  injury.  In 
ten  cases  there  was  an  inherited  predisposition.  The  favounte  place  for  the 
commencement  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  is,  according  to  H.  Schulthess, 
the  upper,  outer  quadrant,  and  not  infrequently  the  nipple  and  the  areola. 
The  affection  of  the  nipple  and  its  areola  (see  page  728),  described  by  Paget, 
presents,  no  doubt,  the  mildest  form  of  carcinoma,  or  rather  its  first  stage 
(Karg). 

The  clinical  course  of  carcinoma  of  the  mamma  is  very  varied.  Its 
duration  from  its  commencement  to  its  fatal  tennination  is,  generally 
speaking,  between  one  and  a  half  and  two  and  a  half  years.  Accord- 
ing to  Fink,  who  tabulated  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  eases  of  carci- 
noma of  the  breast  in  Gussenbaner's  clinic  (1878-1888),  the  average 

duration  of  life  after  the  beginning  of  the  disease  is  for  those  operated 
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anon  twenty-seven  and  four  tenths  months,  and  for  those  not  operated 
upon  twenty  and  five  tenths  months ;  so  tliat  according  to  tliis  (.-orapii- 
tation  life  was  only  prolonged  upon  the  aver- 
age seven  months  hy  the  operation.  One 
sometimes  observes  a  very  rapid  course,  so 
that  even  at  the  end  of  six  months  deatli  en- 
sues from  intenial  metastases.  In  other  non- 
malignant  cases  the  disease  lasts  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  years.  According  to  Billroth,  the 
duration  varies  from  six  months  to  twenty 
^-^^  years.     Soft  carcinomata,  with  large  nodules 

JjjCj'',';*^.  /         and  the  cancers  en  cuiranse  (Fig.  360),  have 
^^Bjj,*'  ';■  y  the  most  unfavourable  and  the  most  rapid 

^^-V-  ".  ■'/  course.     That  of  colloid  carcinoma  and  scir- 

'  rhus  is  more  favourable.     Doutrelepont,  for 

rcinoma     example,  observed  a  colloid  carcinoma  of  tbir- 
imt^cua     t^Jen  years'  standing. 

oundin^  The  axillary  elands  become  involved,  ac- 

of  iiiB  cutiB  {caacer  en  c"i-  cording  to  Billroth,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
months,  generally  speaking,  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  disease  in  the  manmiary  gland.  The  appearance  of  internal 
metastases  is  very  variable.  We  have  upon  this  point  lint  little  exact 
and  certain  knowledge.  The  autopsy  has  sometimes  revealed  internal 
metastases  from  six  to  nine  months  after  the  discovery  of  the  primary 
norlule. 

A  spontaneous  cure  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  does  not  occur. 
The  only  possible  cure  is  by  prompt  extirpation  of  tlie  mammary 
gland  and  the  regionary  lymph  glands,  as  well  as  the  cellular  tissue  in 
the  axilla.  There  is  more  hope  of  cure  from  the  operation  if  there  ia 
no  involvement  of  the  axillary  lymph  glands.  If  at  the  time  of  the 
openition  the  glands  in  the  axilla  or  in  the  supraclavicular  or  the  infra- 
clavicular fo.isa  are  already  involved,  d&ith  from  recurrence  ensues, 
according  to  Winiwarter,  thirteen  months  on  the  average  after  the 
operation.  If  the  axillary  glands  are  unaflfected  at  the  time  of  the 
operation,  the  patient  usually  lives,  according  to  Winiwarter.  al)out 
twenty -two  months,  and  the  entire  duration  of  the  disease  is  prolonged 
l>y  the  operation  to  about  fifty  months  on  the  avenige.  Peniiancnt 
cure  is  possible  fnjm  early  removal  of  the  diseased  breast  and  axillary 
contents.  If  recurrence  has  appeared  neither  at  the  place  of  opera- 
tii>n  on  the  inaminii  nor  in  the  axillary  glands  within  one  year  after  the 
jierformance  of  the  ojieration,  there  is  prospect  of  a  complete  cure.  If 
three  years  pass  without  recurrence,  a  imrmanent  cure  is  assured  almost 
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without  exception.  Still,  recurrences  have  been  obfierved  in  excep- 
tional cases  after  from  fonr  to  eleven  years  (Kiister,  Hans  Schmidt, 
the  author).  In  such  cases  we  have  really  to  do  with  a  new  tumour 
(regionary  recurrence).  In  rare  cases  a  permanent  cure  results  only 
after  the  second  or  even  after  the  third  operation  for  recurrence.  The 
number  of  cures,  however,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  great 
number  of  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  *One  recurrence  usually 
follows  another.  The  recurrences  are  either  continuous  at  the  place  of 
operation,  if  carcinoma  tissue  has  been  left  behind,  or  regionary  in  con- 
sequence of  renewed  carcinoma  growth  in  the  cicatrix  or  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  independent  of  the  first  tumour.  Winiwarter  also  dis- 
tinguishes infection  recurrences  and  metastatic  recurrences  resulting 
from  metastases  in  the  axillary  glands  and  in  the  internal  organs.  In- 
fection recurrences  take  place  when  before  the  operation  cai'cinoma 
germs  had  become  lodged  in  the  axillary  glands,  but  their  presence 
was  not  then  demonstrable. 

Permanent  cures  have  been  decidedly  more  frequent  during  the 
last  ten  years,  as  is  shown  by  various  statistics — those,  for  example,  of 
Gross,  Rotter,  Hans  Schmidt,  Fink,  and  others.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  more  thorough  method  of  operating  with  clearing  out  of  the  axilla. 
The  percentage  of  permanent  cures — the  patient  remaining  well  more 
than  three  years — varies  very  much  according  to  the  different  statis- 
tical tabulations  (Winiwarter  4*7  per  cent,  Henry  9  per  cent,  Spreiigel 
11  per  cent,  Oldekop  11*7  per  cent.  Rotter  12*1  per  cent,  Fink  [Gus- 
senbauer's  clinic]  1<^)'7  per  cent,  Hans  Schmidt  21*5  per  cent,  Hilde- 
brand  22*5  per  cent,  etc.). 

Death  follows  partly  in  consequence  of  the  local  extension  of  the 
mammary  carcinoma  to  the  pleura  and  the  lungs,  partly  from  metastases 
with  increasing  exhaustion  ;  also  from  huemorrhages,  septic  infection  in 
consequence  of  sloughing  carcinomata,  etc.  Carcinomatous  ])leurisy  is 
the  most  frequent  c^iuse  of  death.  Those  patients  suffer  the  most  pain 
in  whom  the  carcinoma  of  the  breast  has  caused  metastases  in  the  ver- 
tebra?. Patients  not  infrequently  die  of  internal  metjistases  without 
local  or  regionary  recurrence.  According  to  my  experience,  the  most 
unfavourable  carcinomata,  sometimes  leading  to  a  very  speedy  fatal 
termination,  are  those  which  develop  in  younger  women  subsequent  to 
mastitis  from  lactation.  The  prognosis  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast 
seems,  generally  speaking,  to  be  the  more  unfavourable  the  younger 
the  patient  is. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  careinoma  of  the  mamma  the  following  is  of  impor- 
tance :  It  is  usually  a  hard.  lUKlular  tumour  which  occurs  most  frequently  in 
women  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  which  usually  develops  gradually  and 
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without  pain.  Carcinoma  nodules  are  not  movable  within  the  breast,  and 
they  finally  become  adherent  to  the  skin.  Retraction  of  the  nipple,  and  espe- 
cially the  presence  of  indolent,  hard,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands  in  the  axilla, 
are  particularly  characteristic  of  carcinoma. 

Lobulated,  uneven,  hard  nodules  occurring  from  the  time  of  puberty 
until  the  thirtieth  year,  with  a  slow  growth,  are  mostly  fibromata  or  adeno- 
fibromata.  Very  rapidly  growing  soft  tumours  in  girls  and  women  are  usu- 
ally extremely  malignant  medullary  sarcomata.  Very  large  tumours  are 
chiefly  cysto-fibromata,  cysto-sarcomata,  or  cysto-adenomata.  They  likewise 
occur  most  commonly  in  younger  women.  Superficially  located  cysts  can 
usually  be  easily  diagnosed,  whereas  those  that  are  more  deeply  seated  in  the 
tissue  of  the  mamma  are  not  infrequently  mistaken  for  carcinomata.  The 
same  is  true  of  deeply  seated  tubercular  or  syphilitic  foci,  for  which,  how- 
ever, the  condition  of  the  patient  in  other  respects  affords  important  clews— 
e.  g.,  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  or  other  organs,  other  syphilitic  affections,  the 
history  of  the  case,  etc. 

The  treatment  of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  consists  in  the  earliest 
possible  removal  of  the  mamma.  Even  if  no  enlargement  of  the  axil- 
lary glands  is  demonstrable  by  palpation,  still  the  axilla  should  always 
be  laid  open  from  the  operation  wound  and  all  the  cellular  tissue  and 
lymphatic  glands  should  be  removed.  Special  attention  must  be  paid 
in  doing  this  to  the  space  between  the  pectoralis  major  and  minor 
muscles.  If  the  underlying  muscle  is  already  involved  it  must  be  in 
great  part  or  wholly  removed.  Even  if  the  pectoral  muscle  is  not  yet 
involved,  one  should  always  cut  away  the  fascia  and  a  superficial  layer 
of  the  muscle.  In  short,  the  extirpation  of  the  manamary  gland  when 
affected  by  carcinomatous  disease  should  be  performed  with  all  possible 
thoroughness  (for  particulars,  see  page  746,  Technique  of  Amputation 
of  the  Breast). 

Tsussbauiri  lias  recently  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  extirpation 
of  carcinoma  of  the  breast  by  means  of  the  thermo-cautery.  It  is 
thought  that  in  consequence  of  the  more  marked  wound  reaction,  the 
suppuration,  and  the  solid  cicatrix,  recurrences  are  not  as  frequent 
after  operating  in  this  way  as  after  extirpation  with  the  knife,  in  which 
the  wound  heals  aseptically  and  without  reaction.  On  the  same 
grounds  Bougard  has  recently  again  recommended  cauterization  with 
chloride-of-zinc  paste  or  the  caustic  point  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
pages  79  and  80).  I  prefer  to  remove  slight  recurrences  by  the 
galvano-cautery  or  the  thermo-cautery,  and  am  extremely  pleased  with 
the  results. 

The  treatment  of  inoperable  carcinomata  of  the  mamma  is  symp- 
tomatic. One  can  try  various  other  methods  of  treatment  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  especially  the  use  of  parenchymatous  injections 
of  absolute  alcohol,  tincture  of  iodine,  ergotin,  acetic  acid,  nitrate  of 
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silver,  arsenic,  turpentine,  hyperosmic  acid,  phosphorus,  pyoktanin, 
etc.  Turpentine  is  injected,  according  to  Vogt's  plan,  witi  absolute 
alcohol  in  equal  parts  or  one  part  turpentine  to  two  parts  alcohol, 
about  half  or  an  entire  hypodermic  syringeful  in  from  ten  to  four- 
teen days.  There  usually  ensues  at  the  end  of  this  time  abscess  forma- 
tion with  more  or  less  contraction  of  the  tumour.  Of  the  hyperosmic 
acid,  about  three  drops  of  a  one-per-cent  solution  are  injected  daily 
(Winiwarter).  Pyoktanin  (methyl  violet)  was  reconmiended  by  Mose- 
tig-Moorhof  (1 :  300-500  aq.  dest.,  one  or  two  hypodermic  syringefuls 
or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  about  twice  a  week).  Ar- 
senic may  be  given  internally  and  injected  subcutaneously  in  the  form 
of  Fowler's  solution.  One  gives  at  first  ten  drops  a  day  internally  and 
then  increases  the  dose  about  two  drops  every  third  day.  One  injects 
into  the  tumour  about  two  drops  daily  or  ten  drops  once  a  week  of  the 
undiluted  Fowler's  solution.  If  the  patient  is  especially  sensitive  to 
arsenic,  the  solution  is  diluted  in  the  proportion  of  one  t©  two  or  three. 
Finally,  erysipelas  has  been  inoculated  in  the  form  of  cultures  of  the 
erysipelas  coccus  into  inoperable  carcinomata  of  the  mamma,  and 
Janicke  and  Neisser  have  observed  that  in  consequence  the  carcinoma 
cells  are  destroyed  by  fatty  degeneration.  W.  Busch,  as  is  known,  was 
the  first  to  find  that  sarcomata  of  the  face  and  the  neck  completely 
disappeared  by  fatty  degeneration  after  erysipelas.  One  must  always 
bear  in  mind,  however,  before  inoculating  erysipelas,  that  this  also  may 
terminate  fatally,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  Janicke  and  Neisser 
which  was  just  mentioned.  In  case  of  sloughing  carcinomata  one  can 
reduce  the  pain  and  the  sloughing  by  scraping  with  tlie  sharp  spoon, 
by  use  of  the  thermo-cautery,  by  means  of  deodorizing  dressings  of 
acetate  of  aluminium,  naphthalene,  iodoform,  etc.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  very  favourable  effects  produced  by  circular  cauterization  of  the 
area  with  the  thermo-cautery  in  cases  of  inoperable  carcinomata.  The 
pain  and  the  sloughing  were  diminished  to  a  marked  degree  and  the 
carcinoma  underwent  marked  contraction.  Frequent  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  morphine  will  be  necessary  in  treating  inoperable  carcino- 
mata. Esmarch,  Beneke,  and  Van  Den  Corput  have  also  recommended 
for  patients  with  carcinoma  a  diet  containing  but  little  nitrogen. 

Other  Tumours  of  the  Breast — The  greatest  variety  of  tumours  of 
the  connective-tissue  type  has  been  observed  in  the  breast,  especially 
fibromata,  sarcomata,  cysto-sarcomata,  lipomata,  and,  less  frequently, 
chondromata  and  osteomata,  angeiomata  and  neuromata. 

Fibromata  are  sometimes  pure,  sometimes  in  combination  with 
adenomata,  sarcomata,  myxomata,  and  cysts,  in  the  form  of  fibro-ade- 
nomata,   fibro-sarcomata,   fibro-myxomata,   and  fibro-cystomata.     Fi- 
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bromata  develop  mainlj  from  proliferation  of  the  connectiTe  tisene 
Burrounding  tlie  acini  and  the  Bmall  excretory  ducts  (pericanaliculiir 
fibroma).  They  are  most  fre^juent  in  younji  peraona  from  eeventeen 
to  thirty  years  of  age,  iind  very  rare  beyond  the  fortieth  year.  I'n- 
married  and  barren  women  seem  to  be  especially  predispoeed  to  theiiL 
Pure  fibromata  usually  form  uneven,  solid  nodules  of  about  the  size  >ii 
a  walnut  or  a  hen's  e^,  which,  as  opposed  to  carcinoinata,  are  freely 
movable  within  the  breast.  In  exceptional  cases,  especially  when  ooiit- 
bined  with  a.  cystoma,  fibromata  attain  a  considerable  size.  Fibro-aale- 
nomata,  as  well  its  fibromata,  are  sometimes  multiple,  do  not  fomi 
metastases,  anil  tlo  not  recur,  Schinnnelbusch  classifies  cysto-earconiii 
pliyllodes  (Miiller),  myxoma  intracanaliculare  (Virchow),  and  serocyslic 
aarcoma  (Brodie),  all  of  which  tumonrs  may  attain  an  enormous  i-ize 
among  the  benign  fibro-adenomata,  and  thinks  they  should  be  distin- 
guished from  the  true  cystic  sarcomata. 

Pure  niyxomata  of  the  mamma  are  very  rare.     Tlie  fibro-myxo- 
mata,  which  hiive  been  already  mentioned,  are  more  common. 

The  various  forms  of  sarcoma  all  occur  in  the  mamma — viz.,  round- 
celled,  spindle -celled,  small-celled,  large-celled  (Fig.  3(H),  and  giant- 
celled   sarcomata,  angeio- sarcomata,  lympho-sarcomata,  alveolar  sari'o- 
mata,  mclano-sarcomata,  and  soft  medul- 
lary sarcomata.     The  last  two  are,  as  is 
known,   the   most    malignant    varieties. 
According  to  Gross,  who  has  collected 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  cases  of  sar- 
coma of  the  mamma,  sixty-eight  per  ceut 
of  these  were  spindle-celled,  tweoty -seven 
per  cent  were  round-celled,  and  five  per 
cent  were  giant-celled.     The  angeio-sar- 
coma,  which  has  l>een  described  in  detail 
by  the  antbor  and  G.  B.  Schmidt,  is  not 
' '"'  "mimimury  u^kiid,"  '""wii!  ^'^^7  '^'^-     ^*-  ^^^  casily  be  mistaken  for 

carcinoma.  Sarcomata  originate  in  tbe 
periacinous  and  pericanalicular  connective  tissue,  and  alwjve  all  in  tbe 
■walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  as  I  have  shown  more  in  detul  in  a  very 
cliaracteristic  case.  Billroth  observed  a  medullary  round-celled  sar- 
coma with  striated  muscular  fibres  which  had  probably  developed  from 
strayed  muscle  germs  of  the  pectoral  nmscle.  Sarcomata  are  often  per- 
meated by  dilated  gland  ducts  and  cysts.  Cysto-sarcomata  not  iufre- 
quently  attain  a  large  size,  CauliHower-like  proliferations  are  poidp- 
times  found  in  consei|uen<'e  of  growth  of  the  periglandular  connecliTB 
tissue  into  the  above-mentioned  gland  ducts  and  alveoli  (sarcoma  pbyi- 
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lodes,  cysto-earcoma  proliferum,  intracanalicular  fibroma,  or  sarcoma). 
Sarcomata  occur  at  all  ages.  They  usually  grow  slowly  at  first,  and 
then,  especially  the  soft  sarcomata  which  contain  many  cells,  very  rap- 
idly. The  least  malignant  are  the  cysto-sarcomata,  the  most  malignant 
being  the  melano-sarcomata  and  soft  (medullary)  round-celled  sarco- 
mata. The  spindle-celled  and  the  cystic  sarcomata  are  found,  as  a 
rule,  according  to  Gross,  at  an  early  age,  while  the  mamma  still  per- 
forms its  function.  The  average  age  of  the  patients  in  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  cases  was  thirty-six  years  and  seven  months.  The 
average  age  of  patients  with  round-celled  and  giant-eellcd  sarcomata 
was  forty-seven  years  and  three  months.  These  develop  at  the  time 
of  physiological  retrogressive  changes  in  the  mamma.  Of  fifteen  sar- 
comata in  patients  under  twenty  years  of  age,  fourteen  were  of  the 
spindle-celled  variety. 

Gross  has  established  the  following  facts  in  regard  to  the  perma- 
nent cure  of  sarcoma,  based  upon  ninety-two  cases :  Twelve  patients 
remained  well  four  years  or  longer ;  forty -two  had  local  recurrence, 
most  of  them  (57*7  per  cent)  within  six  months,  on  the  average  at  the 
end  of  ten  months  and  a  half,  in  some  cases  after  from  one  to  four 
years.  The  tumours  in  young  persons  and  those  in  whom  the  function 
of  the  gland  is  active,  showed  a  pronounced  tendency  to  recur  and  less 
to  form  metastases,  while  the  reverse  was  true  in  sarcoma  of  a  mamma 
that  was  undergoing  involution.  As  compared  with  carcinoma  of  the 
mamma,  the  sarcoma  inclines  more  to  metastases  and  less  to  local  re- 
currence. The  lymphatic  glands  are  affected  much  more  frequently 
(67'4  per  cent)  in  carcinoma  than  in  sarcoma  (0*64  per  cent).  Accord- 
ing to  Gross,  the  average  duration  of  sarcoma  is  eighty -one  months, 
and  that  of  carcinoma  only  thirty-nine  months,  permanent  cures  of 
the  former  amounting  to  18*2  per  cent,  and  those  of  carcinoma  to  only 
10*4  per  cent. 

Chondromata  and  osteomata  of  the  mamma  are  very  rare  (Leser).  Ac- 
cording to  Billroth,  they  are  rather  frequent  in  dogs  of  the  female  sex.  They 
must  not  be  confounded  with  calcification — e.  g.,  of  cyst  contents  and  cyst 
walls.  Cartilaginous  tissue  and  bone  tissue  are  occasionally  found  in  a 
great  variety  of  tumours  of  the  manmia  (Hacker). 

In  very  rare  cases  lipomata,  angeiomata,  and  neuromata  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  mamma.  Lipomata  are  more  frequently  found  behind  the 
mamma  or  alongside  it.  Astley  Cooper  and  Billroth  liave  seen  enormous 
lipomata  behind  the  mamma  which  pushed  the  gland  substance  before  them. 
In  Astley  Cooper's  case  tlie  tumour  weighed  more  than  seven  kilogrammes. 

Angeiomata  and  neuromata  sometimes  begin  in  the  skin  and  invade  the 
mamma  secondarily. 

Finally,  echinococcus  cysts  of  the  mamma  are  very  rare.    Their  diagno- 
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sis  depends  especially  upon  the  detection  by  means  of  the  microscope  of 
booklets  and  shreds  of  membrane  in  the  cyst  contents  obtained  by  a  trial 
puncture. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  breast  conforms  to  generally  ac- 
cepted rules  as  we  have  described  them  above  (page  742)  for  carci- 
noma, as  well  as  in  Principles  of  Surgery,  §§  127  to  130,  for  the 
different  varieties  of  tumours. 

Tumours  of  the  mammary  gland  in  males  are,  generally  speaking,  rare. 
According  to  Billroth,  no  case  of  fibroma,  cysto-sarcoma,  or  adenoma  has  as 
yet  been  described  in  literature.  Poirier  and  Horteloup  observed  tuberculo- 
sis in  the  male  mammary  gland.  Cysts  of  the  mamma  have  been  found  re- 
peatedly among  older  men.  Carcinoma  of  the  male  breast  is  the  most  com- 
mon. Billroth  saw  seven  cases  and  the  author  has  seen  five.  Schuchardt 
has  collected  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine  cases  of  tumours  of  the  male 
breast.  Among  them  were  three  hundred  and  ninety-one  malignant  tumours 
(sarcomata  and  carcinoraata),  the  large  majority  being  carcinomata.  Accord- 
ing to  R.  Williams,  there  is  one  case  of  carcinoma  of  the  male  breast  to 
about  one  hundred  of  the  female  breast.  The  acinous  form  of  carcinoma 
is  the  most  common.  Cancroids  of  the  areola  are  sometimes  found  in  men, 
hot  a  single  case  of  which  was  observed,  according  to  Williams,  among 
2,422  tumours  of  the  female  breast  In  single  cases  melano-sarcomata  have 
occurred  in  the  male  mammary  gland.  The  patients  are  mostly  from  fifty- 
five  to  sixty -five  years  of  age.  An  exceptional  case  of  a  patient  twenty  years 
old  was  observed.  Traumatisms,  chronic  eczema  of  the  areola  of  the  nipple^ 
and  inlierited  tendency  are  of  importance  etiological ly.  The  course  of  car- 
cinoma in  the  mammary  gland  of  males  is  essentially  the  same  as  among 
women.  Cases  leading  to  a  speedy  fatal  termination  are  by  no  means  rare. 
Treatment  here  also  consists,  of  course,  in  the  earliest  possible  removal  of 
the  breast  and  axillary  contents. 

§  137.  The  Technique  of  Amputation  of  the  Breast — Amputation  of 
the  breast  is  performed  chiefly  for  malignant  tumours,  and  is  always  in 
this  ease  to  be  combined  with  opening  the  axilla  and  removing  all  the 
lymphatic  glands  to  be  found  there,  together  with  the  adipose  and  cel- 
lular tissue,  even  though  no  enlarged  lymph  glands  are  to  be  felt  ex- 
ternally. Only  benign  tumours  should  be  removed  from  the  mammary 
gland  with  preservation  of  the  latter. 

Every  patient  who  is  to  undergo  an  amputation  of  the  breast  must 
take  a  full  bath  beforehand,  and  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  soap.  The 
field  of  oi)eration,  including  the  front  of  the  chest,  the  axilla,  the 
shoulder,  and  the  back,  is  then  rubbed  with  ether  and  scrubbed  with 
l-to-1,000  bichloride.  The  body  should  lie  as  flat  as  possible,  with  the 
shoulder  upon  the  diseased  side  slightly  elevated.  The  arm  on  the 
diseased  side  is  drawn  upward  and  outward  by  means  of  a  sling,  so  as 
to  secure  suflScient  access  to  the  axilla,  which  is  to  be  opened  later. 
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The  neighbourliood  of  the  field  of  operation  is  t-overeil  witL  aseptic 
mnll  which  hae  been  iiioietened  in  l-tti-1,000  biohloridi'.  For  sjwUfj- 
ing  the  wound,  it  ie  ttettc-r  to  use  aseptic  gauze  pads  instead  of  8pi>nge^ 
If  there  is  a  sufHcient  amount  of  sound  ekiu  for  t-overiug  the  wound 
later,  one  cuts  around  the  nipple  hy 
means  of  two  curved  incisions  made  in  *^ 

6H<'!i  a  way  that,  after  estirpatiim  :■ 
the  luainma,  the  inuiBion  c-an  be  p!< 
longed  from  one  angle  of  the  ellipr-v 
to  the  axilla  (see  Fig.  362).  The  skin 
is  now  dissected  up  from  the  subjacent 
parts  along  tlit^  uj)[)er  curvwl  incision 
act  far  as  the  Wrder  of  tlie  niamimi, 
and  one  then  cuts  down  to  the  pec- 
toral muscle  and  detaohcs  the  bfeast 
bluntlj'  with  the  fingers.  This  blunt 
dutachriieiit  uf  the  mamma  from  the 
H-aabjacent  parts  hiis  Hic  great  advan-  Pio.  jG3.-Ami''itutj'>n  ..rtli<'i>r<M»t. 
^■iBges   that   the   hieinorrhiige   is   very 

BUight,  and  that  one  feels  any  adliesioos  that  may  exist  lietwoen  the 

carcinoma  and  the  pectoral  mu«'le.     If  the  muscle  proves  to  be  affected, 

the  parts  of  it  that  are  involved,  or  the  whole  of  it,  must  l>e  excised. 

The  mamma  is  now  attached  only  to  the  adipose  and  cellular  tissue, 

along  the  lower  curveii  incision,  and  the  extirpation  is  completed  by 

detaching  here  also  the  skin  fnim  tlie  subjacent  parl£,  seizing  the 

mamma,  and  severing  its  connection  with  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue 

witli  scissors  or  a  knife,  having  an  assistant  retract  tlte  lower  skin-fiup. 

After  removal  of  the  mamma,  one  carefully  passes  the  finger  over  the 

edges  of  the  wound,  the  surface  of  the  pectoral  nmsciv,  and  the  i^ubcu- 

^Ltuieous  fatty  tissue,  to  ascertiun  whether  there  may  not  still  1>e  car- 

^Bdnomatoua    areas    pri-sent.      The   tumour  is   fre<]nently   extensively 

^ndliorent  to  the  skin,  or  s^^'att^^red  carcinoma  nodules  are  found  in  the 

^Hitter.     In  such  cases  the  involved  skin  should  of  course  be  removed  at 

^bie  aame  time,  and  an  attempt  at  a  linear  nnion  of  the  wound  must, 

Hutder  certain  circumstances,  lie  given  up.     When  tiiiri  is  tJie  case,  one 

may  help  himMilf  out  of  the  diflicuUy,  however,  by  dis6e<'ting  up  and 

sliding  over  the  tnlges  of  the  skin,  by  means  of  poduncnlated  flaps 

ifrom  the  immetliate  neigh hourhood,  by  making  lilwrating  incisions 
tt  some  distance  from  the  Imniers  of  tlie  wound,  etc.  Very  largo 
lefcots,  even,  may  be  close<l  by  two  tongue-shaped  Haps  fnan  the 
ipper  and  lower  margin  of  the  wound.  These  are  fonne<i  by  mak- 
b^g  a  small  jicrpcndicular  incision  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  two 
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borders  of  tlie  wound,  and  prolonging  this  in  a  curved  line  anteriorly 
and  posteriorly. 

After  removal  of  the  breast,  and  while  the  operator  is  cleaning  out 
the  axilla,  Weis  recommends  the  examination  of  frozen  sections  of  the 
tumour  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  completeness  of  the  opera- 
tion. Chiene  places  the  tumour  in  a  five-per-cent  nitric-acid  solution 
for  ten  minutes,  after  which  it  is  rinsed  off,  and  the  carcinomatous 
areas  are  found  to  remain  opaque  and  stand  out  distinctly  in  the  semi- 
transparent  tissue. 

After  the  breast  has  been  removed,  the  wound  is  covered  with 
aseptic  mull  moistened  in  l-to-1,000  bichloride,  and  the  incision  is 
made  for  opening  and  cleaning  out  the  axilla,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  302. 
The  incision  runs  in  the  middle  of  the  axilla,  parallel  to  the  borders  of 
the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  or  along  the  border 
of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  in  order  to  secure  an  upper  protecting  flap  for 
the  vessels  and  nerves.  All  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  axilla  and  any 
enlarged  lymph  glands  that  may  be  present  are  removed,  partly  by  the 
fingers  and  partly  by  scissors  or  the  knife.  The  large  vessels  and 
nerves  of  the  axilla  are  often  exposed  for  some  distance  in  doing  this. 
The  best  way  is  to  detach  the  glands  bluntly  with  the  finger  nail  from 
the  vessel  sheath,  especially  that  of  the  axillary  vein,  and  thus  avoid 
pulling  too  strongly  on  the  mass  of  glands  or  the  vein.  K  the  wall  of 
the  vein  is  itself  involved,  a  portion  must  be  resected  after  tying  it 
proximally  and  distally.  Above  all,  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pec- 
toral muscle  must  be  carefully  examined.  Numerous  enlarged  lymph 
glands  are  frequently  found  here  in  carcinoma,  up  as  far  as  the  infra- 
clavicular and  supraclavicular  fossae,  and  extending  back  beneath  the 
scapula.  These  also  should  be  thoroughly  extirpated.  One  may,  if 
necessary,  divide  the  pectoral  muscle  as  far  as  the  clavicle,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  removal  of  the  lymph  glands.  The  two  edges  of  the 
muscle  are  then  united  again  with  catgut.  For  the  sake  of  presenting 
the  normal  mobility  of  the  arm,  special  attention  should  be  j>aid,  in 
cleaning  out  the  axilla,  to  the  preservation  of  the  subscapular  nerves 
(F.  K lister). 

Finally,  the  haemorrhage  is  carefully  arrested,  partly  by  ligation 
and  partly  by  torsion  of  the  vessels,  and  the  entire  wound  surface  is 
then  lightly  irrigated  with  a  l-to-1,000  bichloride  solution.  A  stout 
drainage-tube  is  placed  in  the  axilla  through  an  opening  in  the  lower 
skin-flap,  near  the  border  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle.  This  reaches, 
if  necessary,  as  far  as  the  clavicular  fossa,  A  second,  smaller  one  is 
passed  in  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  lower  skin-flap,  and  a 
third  is  placed  in  the  anterior  or  lower  ansjle  of  the  wound.     I  consider 
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insertion  of  (Iniiniige-tiiliea,  especially  glass  ontu,  eervicefllilc,  in 
nier  lo  pniviiie  nn  esc-upe  for  the  fiii()eeqnent  bloody  and  Bcroue  rlie- 
•«bftrge.     If  they  are  dispcne^  with,  the  hloml  not  infrequently  collecta 
within  the  woiiiid  and  prevents  prompt  healing.     The  wound  is  closed 
with  two  or  three  silver-plate  sutures  if  neeessary  (see  Principles  of 
-Surgery,  page  1"S),  and  by  a  few  deep  silk  tension  sutures.     The  exact 
Mptatiou  uf  the  liordera  of  the  wound  ia  secured  by  interrupted  su- 
s  of  tine  silk,  and  continuous  cat^t  sutures  (see  Principles  of  Sur- 
jery,  page  ICT,  Fig.  SO),     By  means  of  a  continuous  catgut  suture, 
(cclleiit  coaptation  of  the  borders  of  tlic  wound  is  obtained,  and  hence 
i  rajiid  healing  by  primary  union.    I  dn  not  usually  employ  eilver-pliite 
Bittiii'es  at  present,  but  only  silk  tension  sutures,  interrupted  silk  su- 
tures, and  a  continuous  catgut  suture. 

If  the  skin  is  extensively  involved,  an  effort  is  made,  as  supgested 

|>almve,  to  cover  tbe  defect,  as  far  as  possiltle,  by  dissecrting  up  the  edges 

f  the  skin  and  sliding  tlicm  over  the  wound,  making  incisions  to  lessen 

B  tension,  if  necessary,  or  cutting  pe<lunculated  fiaps.     If  a  defect 

mains,  it  may  be  closed  liy  akin -grafting,  either  immediately,  after 

sting  the  biemorrhage,  or  later,  after  scniping  the  granulating  sur- 

2  Principles  of  Surgery,  page  141). 

Application  of  the  Itmsing  after  Ampatatton  of  the  fireart  and  oleas- 


,.  anu, 


ling  out  the  Axilla.— Tho  usi'iJiic  jfn. 
a  half-sittin^r  postuiv— 
■at  is.  in  the  same  position  which 
1  assume  later  in  bed.  In 
nloneisawell-littingdn^as- 
ing  secured.  Several  layers  of  ster- 
ilised fcnuze  uro  laid  on  the  wound, 
and  over  that  u  large  ciisbioD  of 

Idlvssings.  consisting  of  wood-wool, 
nr  iimll  stuffod  witli  cotton  or  juU, 
nrhicli  surrounds  the  entire  thorax, 
mad  is  so  cut  that  it  cjui  be  laid 
about  the  HhouldeR.  The  simplpst 
dre«sing  consists  only  of  sterilized 
mull  and  absarbeot  cotton.  The 
ahoulder,  the  arnt.  and  the  axilla 
must  be  carefully  protected  from 
pnwmrv  by  means  of  cotton.  The 
drMsing  is  fastened  to  the  chest  ami 
^Ui«  involved  axilla  by  means  of  a 
d  mull  bandage.  The  turns  piuss 
rcularly  around  the  thonix  and  Uie  maisl.  around  the  neck  and  both  shoul- 
!^  and.  above  all,  the  alTectrd  axilla  must  be  carefully  inclosed.  The  arm 
!  Uj«  ride  o{N^nit«d  uptui,  which  is  thoroughly  wrapi>ed  in  cotton,  is  laid 
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on  the  thorax  and  secured  in  place  with  bandages.  A  large  pad  of  cotton 
is  laid  in  the  axilla  that  has  been  operated  upon,  in  order  that  the  wound 
may  be  moderately  compressed.  The  dressing  has  finally  the  form  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  363. 

The  patient  should  assume  a  half-sitting  position  in  bed,  as  the  es- 
cape of  the  secretion  of  the  wound  is  best  secured  in  this  posture.  In  case 
of  an  aseptic  operation,  the  wound  runs  a  favourable  course.  There  is  no 
fever,  and  the  large  wound  heals  quickly  by  primary  union.  The  first  dress- 
ing is  changed  at  the  end  of  three  days.  The  drainage-tubes  are  removed, 
and  the  wound  is  frequently  so  far  healed,  after  three  or  four  days  more,  that 
the  patient  gets  up.  In  other  cases — e.  g.,  those  of  very  fleshy  persons — the 
time  of  healing  is  protracted  to  from  ten  to  fourteen  days.  I  frequently  re- 
move the  drainage-tubes,  especially  when  the  breast  is  small,  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  operation.  If  the  wound  could  not  at  the  time  of  operation 
be  entirely  closed  by  suture,  complete  healing  requires  a  correspondingly 
longer  time. 


FOURTH  SECTION. 
SURGERY  OF  THE  SPINE  AND  SPINAL  CORD. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

INJITRIE8    AXD    DISEASES   OF   THE   SPINE   AND   SPINAL   CX)RD. 

Anatomical  and  physiological  remarks  upon  the  spine  and  spinal  cord. — Malforma- 
tions (spina  bifida). — Injuries  of  the  spine  and  spinal  cord. — Fractures  and  dis- 
locations, with  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  and  spinal  nerves. — Gunshot  wounds 
of  the  spine  and  spinal  cord.— Isolated  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  without  injury 
of  the  spine  (concussion,  compression,  contusion,  and  wounds. — Curvatures  of  the 
Spine.— Scoliosis.— Kyphosis.— Tuberculosis  of  the  spine  (tubercular  spondylitis, 
suppuration  of  the  vertebrae). — Gummatous  (syphilitic)  spondylitis. — Lordosis  of 
the  spine.— Spondylolisthesis. — Spondylitis  deformans.— Tumours  of  the  spine, 
the  spinal  cord,  and  its  membranes. — Laminectomy. 

§  138.  Anatomy  and  Phyriology  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord.— The  spinal 
column  is  originally  straight  in  the  foetus  and  in  infants.  There  gradually 
arises  later,  in  consequence  of  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the  traction  of  the 
muscles,  a  double  (S-shaped)  curvature — that  is,  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
segments  are  arched  forward  and  the  dorsal  and  sacral  portions  backward. 
This  lordosis  of  the  cervical  and  lumbar  segments  and  the  kyphosis  of  the 
dorsal  and  sacral  portions  are  entirely  physiological.  The  spinal  process  of 
the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  projects  prominently  as  a  boundary  between 
the  cervical  and  dorsal  segments  of  the  spine.  The  seventh  dorsal  vertebra 
lies  about  on  a  level  with  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula.  The  twelfth  dor- 
sal vertebra  may  be  recognised  by  the  insertion  of  the  last  rib.  The  twelfth 
rib  is  sometimes  very  short  and  can  scarcely  be  felt,  so  that  one  may  mis- 
take the  eleventh  rib  for  the  twelfth. 

With  a  finger  in  the  mouth  one  can  reach  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra, 
sometimes  also  the  sixth,  and  in  exceptional  cases  the  seventh,  or  even  the 
first  dorsal.  The  epiglottis  usually  lies  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  cervical  ver- 
tebra, and  the  arytenoid  Cartilages  are,  according  to  some  authorities,  gener- 
ally on  a  level  with  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra ;  according  to  others,  they  are 
on  a  level  with  the  upper  half  of  the  fourth.  The  cricoid  cartilage  is  ex- 
actly opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  body 
of  the  fifth  (Waldeyer  and  Scheier). 
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Tlie  spine  forms  a  support  for  the  head,  the  trunk,  and  the  upper  extremi- 
ties, and,  by  intervention  of  the  pelvis,  of  the  lower  extremities  also.  It, 
moreover,  forms  a  canal  for  the  reception  and  protection  of  the  spinal  cord. 
In  consequence  of  these  functions  of  the  vertebral  column,  it  must  possess  a 
certain  firmness  as  a  whole,  and  must  still  be  pliant  and  elastic,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  body. 

The  firmness  of  the  spine  is  secured  by  the  solid  structure  of  the  sin- 
gle vertebra*,  by  a  sort  of  paneling  construction  of  its  bone  substance  iK. 
Bardeleben),  and  by  very  stout  connecting  ligaments.  In  correspondence 
with  the  increasing  weight  supported  by  the  lower  vertebne,  they  gradually 
increase  in  strength  from  the  lower  cervical  and  the  upper  dorsal  sections 
downward. 

The  elasticity  of  the  spine  is  conditioned  upon  the  movable  connection  of 
the  single  vertebrae  by  means  of  articulations,  upcm  tlie  above-men tionwl 
physiological  curves  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  upon  the  insertion  of 
elastic  intervertebral  disks,  which  may  be  compared  to  a  yielding  elastic 
cushion  or  pad.  This  elasticity  of  the  spine  lessens  materially  the  shock  of 
traumatisms  to  which  it  is  exposed. 

The  movements  possible  U)  the  spine  are  manifold.  The  column  may  he 
compared  to  a  rod  made  up  of  individual  movable  parts,  which  is  pliable  in 
all  directions  and  can  be  turned  on  its  long  axis.  In  other  words,  the  spine 
is  movable  as  a  whole,  and  movements  also  take  place  between  the  sei>anite 
vertebne,  especially  rotatory  movements.  The  degree  of  the  mobility  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  intervertebral  disks,  and  upon  the  form  and  the 
direction  of  the  articular  processes.  The  pliability  and  mobility  of  the  spine 
are  greatest  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  portions.  The  intervertebral  disks 
are  here  thickest,  and  the  form  and  direction  of  the  articular  processes  most 
favourable  for  movement  upon  one  another — that  is,  the  axis  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion as  nearly  sagittal  as  possible.  The  movements  of  the  spinal  column  are 
the  following:  (1)  Flexion  and  extension  on  a  frontal  or  transverse  axis, 
(2)  lateral  movements  (abducti(m)  on  the  sagittal  axis,  and  (3)  rotation  on 
the  longitudinal  axis.  In  flexion  a  compression  of  the  intervertebnil  disks 
and  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  takes  place,  and  at  the  same  time  a  stretching 
of  the  ligamenta  subllava  interposed  between  the  laminse  of  the  vertebne. 
At  the  same  time  tlie  upper  vertebra  moves  a  little  forwartl  upon  the  one 
lying  beneath  it.  In  extension  the  process  is  reverse<l.  Abduction  is  |x>s- 
sible  mainly  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  sections  of  the  column,  and  notation 
in  the  cervical  and  dorsal  portions.  Abduction — e.  g.,  of  the  cervical  ver- 
tebne— is  usually  combined  with  rotation.  If,  for  instance,  the  head  is  a|>- 
proximated  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  shoulder,  the  chin  is  finally  turned  a 
little  toward  the  opposite  side. 

Within  the  spinal  canal,  which  is  inclosed  in  front  by  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebne,  and  on  tlie  side  and  ])ehind  by  tlie  vertebral  arches  and  the  spinous 
processes,  together  with  strong  muscles  and  fascia*,  the  spinal  cord  is  fotmd 
so  suspended  by  a  ligamentous  apparatus  that  it  does  not  touch  the  bony 
walls,  and  the  movements  of  the  spine  are  possible  without  crushing  it. 
The  spinal  (;ord  has  the  most  room  in  the  cervical  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column,  wliere  the  canal  has  its  largest  circumference  and  the  spine  its 
greatest  mobility.     The  dura  mater  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  continuation  of  the 
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dura  mater  of  the  brain,  is  attached  at  the  rim  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and 
then  is  directly  connected  with  the  wall  of  the  canal  only  at  the  interverte- 
bral foramina  by  means  of  the  dmral  sheaths  that  invest  the  spinal  nerves. 
The  dura  mater  is  also  connected  at  certain  points  with  the  posterior  longitu- 
dinal ligament.  There  is  a  free  space  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  verte- 
bral canal  which  is  filled  with  loose  cellular  tissue  and  the  venous  sinuses. 
The  spinal  cord  itself  lies  in  the  comparatively  wide  arachnoid  space  filled 
with  cerebro-spinal  fluid.  It  is  held  suspended  in  the  same  by  its  nerves 
mnning  to  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  by  the  septa  of  connective  tis- 
sue between  the  dura  mater  and  the  pia  mater  (ligamentum  d^iticulatum). 
Regarding  the  significance  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  see  §  12,  pages  86,  87. 

The  length  of  the  spinal  cord  in  adults  is,  according  to  Henle,  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  centimetres.  Its  upper  boundary — i.  e.,  the  place  of  exit  of  the 
first  cervical  nerve — usually  lies  upon  a  level  with  the  upper  border  of  the 
posterior  arch  of  the  atlas.  The  apex  of  the  conus  medullaris  lies,  as  a  rul^, 
in  the  region  of  the  second  limibar  vertebra.  The  nerve  roots  run  from  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra  on  almost  parallel  to  the  filum  terminale  of  the  spinal 
cord,  in  order  to  reach  their  place  of  exit  from  the  vertebral  canal,  and  form 
with  the  filum  terminale  the  cauda  equina. 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord  have  already  been  consid- 
ered in  §  12.  The  following  brief  statements  may  be  added  here  :  The  white 
substance  of  the  spinal  cord  consists,  as  is  known,  of  medullary  nerve  fibres. 
The  inner  gray  matter  is  composed  of  nerve  cells  and  interlacing  nerve 
fibres  and  also  of  numerous  blood-vessels,  etc.  The  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  cord  (see  SJ^^  85,  Fig.  364)  pass  through  the  white  substance  without 
uniting  with  it,  and  then  connect  with  the  nerve  cells  of  the  anterior  horns 
of  the  gray  matter.  The  principal  avenue  of  coiuiection  with  the  motor 
centres  of  the  cerebrum  is  by  means  of  the  so-called  pyramidal  tracts  (Tiirck, 
Flechsig),  which  lie  partly  in  the  lateral  columns  (crossed  pyramidal  fas- 
ciculus, see  Fig.  364,  P  S),  partly  in  the  anterior  columns  (direct  pyramidal 
fasciculus,  Fig.  364,  P  F),  come  together  in  the  medulla  with  decussation  of 
the  lateral  fasciculi  forming  the  pyramids,  and,  passing  through  the  anterior 
division  of  the  pons,  the  tegmentum  of  the  crura  cerebri,  the  internal  cap- 
sule, etc.,  reach  the  cerebral  cortex,  chiefly  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  as- 
cending frontal  convolution,  and  the  lobulus  paracentral  is.  The  exact  mode 
of  connection  of  the  anterior  roots  with  the  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  is 
not  yet  known.  At  all  events,  the  lateral  pyramidal  fasciculi  unite  with  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  same  side ;  the  anterior  pyramidal  fasciculi,  perhaps, 
with  the  roots  on  the  opposite  side.  The  connection  is  probably  as  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  364,  30,  SI. 

The  posterior  roots  enter  in  part  the  posterior  columns  ("  root-zones,"  Fijr. 
364,  hWZ,mWZ,vWZ),  in  part  the  *' marginal  zone"  (Fig.  364,  R)  of  the 
posterior  horns.  All  the  fibres  are  probably  divided  immediately  after  their 
entrance  into  an  ascending  and  descending  branch  which  then  give  off  nerve 
fibres  at  right  angles,  the  so-called  collaterals  of  the  posterior  root  fibres  (Fig. 
364,  I- ft).  The  ascending  and  descending  branches,  as  well  as  the  collaterals, 
pass  over  in  part  into  the  gray  matter  of  the  posterior  horns,  while  the  remain- 
der continue  upward  in  the  posterior  columns  to  the  brain  as  the  fasciculi 
cuneati  and  fasciculi  graciles.    The  collaterals  leaving  the  middle  root-zone 
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(Fig.  364,  5 — probably  sensory  tendon  nerves)  end  in  Clarke's  columns  (Fig. 
364,  SS),  out  of  whose  large  cells  fibres  enter  the  peripheral  cone  of  the  lateral 
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columns  to  ascend  to  the  cerebellum  (direct  cerebellar  column,  Fig.  364,  3S). 
The  collaterals  of  the  '* anterior"  root-zone  (Fig.  364,  5,  4,  8)  pass  into  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  horns.  Single  collaterals  of  the  "  posterior  "  root-zone 
(Fig.  364,  6)  pass  forward  between  the  large  cells  at  the  apex  of  the  anterior 
horns.  Other  fibres  of  the  posterior  root-zone,  as  well  as  of  Goll's  columns 
(Fig.  364,  6?),  ascend  to  the  nuclei  of  tlie  posterior  columns.  The  collaterals 
of  the  marginal  zone  of  the  posterior  horns  (Fig.  364,  1  and  2)  pass  through 
the  substantia  gelatinosa  (Fig.  364,  S  O)  into  the  substantia  spongiosa  (Sy  sp., 
Fig.  364)  of  the  posterior  horns,  in  part  end  here,  and  in  part  continue 
through  the  posterior  commissure  into  the  substantia  spongiosa  of  the  oppo- 
site side. 

Fibres  from  the  cells  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  horns  (Fig.  364,  11,  16, 
17,  20)  connect  with  the  portions  of  the  lateral  columns  that  remain  (lateral- 
column  residue,  Flechsig)  after  deduction  of  the  crossed  pyramidal  fasciculi 
and  the  cerebellar  column.  On  the  other  hand,  numerous  fibres  of  the  lateral- 
column  residue  (Fig.  364,  S  R)  join  the  gray  matter  (Fig.  364,  10,  U,  15,  18, 
19,  SI)  either  directly  or  by  means  of  collaterals.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
fundamental  anterior  fasciculi  of  the  anterior  column  (Fig.  364,  VG  and  22- 
26).  There  are,  furthermore,  three  divisions  of  the  residue  of  the  lateral 
columns :  (1)  A  peripheral  (Fig.  364,  Oo,  Gowers's  bundle) ;  (2)  one  adjacent 
to  the  gray  matter  (Fig.  364,  s  O),  the  "  lateral  boundary  layer  of  the  gray 
matter  " ;  and  (3)  a  zone  lying  between  them,  uniting  in  front  with  the  fuuda- 
mental  fasciculus  of  the  anterior  column,  called  the  fundamental  fasciculus 
of  the  lateral  columns  (Fig.  364,  S  G),  The  nerve  fibres  of  the  lateral-col- 
umn residue  and  fundamental  fasciculus  of  the  anterior  column  in  part 
unite  the  different  levels  of  the  spinal  cord  with  one  another  (longer  and 
shorter  reflex  tracts),  and  in  part  unite  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord 
with  the  medulla  oblongata,  especially  Gowers's  bundles  and  the  ''  lateral 
boundary  layer  of  the  gray  matter." 

The  different  size  and  position  of  the  systems  that  have  just  been  named 
at  the  different  levels  of  the  spinal  cord  are  schematically  represented  in  Fig. 
365  (middle  of  the  cervical  enlargement)  and  Fig.  366  (middle  of  the  lumbar 
enlargement).  It  is  shown  that  the  direct  pyramidal  fasciculi  and  the  lateral 
cerebellar  fasciculi  are  first  present  above  the  lumbar  enlargement 

The  spinal  cord  possesses  neither  volition  nor  sensation.  It  is  essentially 
a  conduction  organ  or  connecting  organ  for  the  nerve  conduction  between 
the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  body  in  a  centrifugal  and  centripetal  direction. 
The  spinal  cord  can.  moreover,  by  means  of  intermediate  connections  located 
within  itself,  especially  of  the  ganglia  of  the  gray  matter,  change  sensory 
(centripetal)  into  centrifugal  motor  impulses  (reflex  movements).  We  have 
already  given  on  page  98  the  paths  for  the  ascending  (sensory)  and  the  de- 
scending (motor)  conduction  and  for  the  reflex  tracts.  The  time  consumed 
in  the  reflex  transmission  of  a  sensory  impulse  to  a  motor  fibre  has  been 
measured  by  Helmholtz,  and  found  to  be  from  one  thirtieth  to  one  tenth  of  a 
second. 

There  are  various  centres  in  the  spinal  cord  for  classified  reflex  move- 
ments. I  mention  especially  the  following:  The  centre  for  the  patellar 
reflex  probably  lies  between  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae.  When 
the  posterior  column  is  diseased  this  reflex  is  absent    The  patellar  reflex 
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consists,  as  is  known,  in  the  occurrence  of  contractions  of  the  quadriceps 
upon  striking  the  ligamentum  patellae  or  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  below 
the  patella  (Erb,  Westphal).  Clonic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf 
of  the  leg  occur  in  the  same  way  upon  striking  the  tendo  Achillis  (ankle 
clonus). .  These  tendon  reflexes  are  only  brought  about  by  mechanical  stimu- 
lation. 

The  centre  for  defecation  (centrum  ano-spinale)  lies  in  dogs  at  the  level 
of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  the  centre  for  micturition  (centrum  vesico- 
spinale)  below  that  for  defecation.  There  is  also  a  centre  for  the  emission  of 
semen  and  for  parturition.  Of  the  automatic  centres  for  co-ordinated  move- 
ments— that  is,  centres  that  are  not  at  all  or  very  slightly  influenced  by  voli- 
tion— we  mention  especially  the  vasomotor  centres  (Schiff,  Goltz).  The  cen- 
tre for  the  posterior  extremities  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  segment  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  segment  of  the  cord  is  the  best  known  (Ostroumoff). 
Here  lies  also,  according  to  Luchsinger,  the  sweat  centre  for  the  posterior 
extremities.  The  cilio-spinal  centre  for  the  tonic  stimulation  of  the  dila- 
tator pupillae  lies,  according  to  Budge,  in  the  region  of  the  lowest  cervical 
and  the  uppermost  dorsal  vertebra.  Finally,  the  centre  for  the  tonus  of 
striated  muscles  is  still  to  be  mentioned.  It  is  assumed  that  the  striated  mus- 
cles are  always  maintained  in  a  certain  state  of  contraction  or  tension  from 
within  the  spinal  cord.  This  muscle  tonus  is  probably  not  automatic,  but 
rather  of  a  reflex  nature,  as  in  the  tendon  reflexes,  because,  after  section  of 
the  posterior  (sensory)  roots  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  slight  lengthening  of  the 
leg  immediately  follows  (Brondgeest). 

In  the  white  posterior  columns  and  parts  of  the  lateral  columns  are  trans- 
mitted the  tactile  sense,  the  temperature  sense,  and  the  muscular  sense. 
After  injury  or  degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns,  as  well  as  of  the  gray 
posterior  horns  in  which  these  fibres  originate — e.  g.,  in  tabes  dorsalis — sen- 
sory disturbances  in  the  skin  are  therefore  observed  besides  disturbances  in 
co-ordination  (ataxia).  There  is  no  longitudinal  conduction  of  great  extent 
in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  statement  of  Schiff  that  the 
gray  matter  conducts  the  sensation  of  pain  seems  scarcely  credible,  as  does 
the  assertion  that  after  complete  section  of  the  gray  matter  there  is  absolute 
anaesthesia  below  the  place  of  section.  If  the  posterior  columns  are  unin- 
jured analgesia  is  observed,  as  in  mixed  morphine-chloroform  narcosis  or  in 
awakening  from  narcosis — that  is,  the  patient  has  no  sensations  of  |)ain  re- 
sulting from  the  operatiorl.  He  is  conscious,  however,  controls  his  move- 
ments of  swallowing,  etc.  The  motor  impulses  are  conducted  from  the  brain 
to  the  motor  nerves,  according  to  C.  Ludwig  and  Woroschiloff,  in  the  white 
anterior  and  lateral  columns.  The  respiratory  and  the  vasomotor  nerves 
run  in  the  lateral  columns  without  entering  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  cord, 
also  the  tracts  for  the  reflex  excitation  of  the  vasomotor  nerve  centre,  which 
undergo,  according  to  C.  Ludwig  and  Miescher,  an  incomplete  decussation. 
With  reference  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
see  §  12,  page  95. 

From  a  patliological  standpoint  the  ascending  and  descending  secondary 
dog(»nerations  are  of  special  interest — e.  g.,  those  following  the  injury  of  a 
definite  part  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord.  These  degenerations  arise  in 
consequence  of  separation  of  the  involved  nerve  fibres  from  their  trophic 
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centres.  Descending*  degeneration  ensues  in  consequence  of  the  interruption 
of  conduction  in  motor  tracts,  ascending  degeneration  in  connection  with 
tlie  lesion  of  sensory  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord.  When  the  brain  is  diseased, 
descending  degeneration  of  the  motor  tracts  of  the  spinal  cord  is  observed, 
also  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  anterior  columns,  as  well  as  of  the 
crossed  pyramidal  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns.  The  first  lies  upon  the  same 
side  as  the  injury  to  the  brain,  the  latter  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  lesions 
which  involve  more  or  less  the  w^hole  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord 
there  occurs  a  secondary  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts 
below  the  injured  place,  while  the  secondary  ascending  degeneration  above 
the  lesion  affects  mainly  GolFs  columns  and  the  lateral  cerebellar  tracts. 

*  The  symptoms  of  the  ascending  secondary  degenerations  are  not  known  as 
such.  Spasms  and  contractures  of  the  muscles  as  well  as  increase  in  the  ten- 
don reflexes  are  indications  of  descending  degenerations.  Unilateral  lesions 
of  the  spinal  cord  produce  motor  disturbances  upon  the  same  side  and  sen- 
sory disturbances  upon  the  opposite  (uninjured)  side,  because  the  sensory 
tracts  cross  after  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  cord,  witK  the  exception  of 
the  fibres  for  the  muscular  sense,  which  ascend  without  crossing  to  the  brain. 
The  muscular  sense  disappears,  therefore,  on  the  injured  side  (Brown- 
Sequard). 

Diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  appear  either  as  so-called  "  system  lesions  " — 
that  is,  they  attack  chiefly  those  fibres  which  belong  together  embryologic- 
ally  and  physiologically — or  they  spread  over  more  or  less  of  the  transverse 
section.  In  order  to  determine  the  location  of  a  transverse  lesion  in  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  spinal  cortl,  one  takes  into  consideration,  above  all,  the 
existing  functional  disturbances — that  is,  any  injury  that  may  have  occuri*ed, 
symptoms  of  irritation  and  paralysis,  changes  in  the  reflexes,  functional  dis- 
turbances in  the  above-mentioned  automatic  centres,  the  centres  for  the 

.  pupils,  those  for  micturition  and  defecation,  for  the  emission  of  semen,  for 
parturition,  etc. 

§  1 39.  Deformities  of  the  Spine  and  Spinal  Cord  (HydrorrhachiSy  Spina 
Bifida). — By  liydrorrhaehis,  or  spina  bifida,  is  understood  a  malforma- 
tion of  the  spine  and  the  spinal  cord  in  the  form  of  a  (»left  or  defect 
with  protrusion  from  the  vertebral  canal  of  a  tumour,  consisting  of  the 
spinal  membranes  or  of  the  spinal  cord  as  well  (see  Figs.  307,  3G8). 

It  is  analogous  to  hernia  cerebri  (oephalocele).  There  is  usually  a 
congenital  cleft  in  the  vertebral  arches  or  the  spinous  processes,  and 
hence  the  designation  "spina  bifida."  Clefts  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebnij  also  occur,  especially  in  a  sagittiil  direction.  There  is  not 
always  a  cleft  or  defect  in  the  vertebral  arches  in  connection  with 
hydrorrhachis,  but  the  hernial  protrusion  takes  place  between  the  single 
vertebral  arches.  Rhachichysis — that  is,  a  cleft  of  the  spine,  with  de- 
fective formation  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  partial  or  local  congenital 
amyelia,  or  even  division  of  the  spinal  cord  into  two  halves  (dias- 
tematomyelia) — is  to  be  distinguished  from  spina  bifida  with  the  her- 
nialike  tumours  proceeding  from  the  vertebnil  canal. 
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Spina  bifida  is  found  most  frequently  in  the  lumbar  and  Bacnl 
regions  (spina  bifida  lambalis,  lumbo-sacralis,  spina  bifida  sacralie), 
Diucli  less  often  in  the  cervical  or  dorsal  regions  (spina  bifida  cervicalig 
and  dorsaliB). 

We  diBtinguish  anatomically  three  varieties :  1.  Spinal  meningo- 
cele— that  is,  a  hernial  protrusion  of  the  pia  mater  filled  with  cerebro- 
spinalfluid  withoutparticipationof  the  spinal  cord.  2.  Myelomeningo- 
cele is  the  commonest  form.  The  spinal  cord  here  participates  in  the 
formation  of  the  sac.      The  latter  is  made  up  of  the  pia,  while  the 
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spinal  cord  is  lost  at  the  entrance  of  the  eac,  apparently  dividing  into 
smaller  cords.  The  latter  run  in  the  wall  of  the  sac  and  unite  again 
upon  returning  to  the  spinal  canal.  In  the  sacral  myelocele  the  coniu 
terminalis  of  the  spinal  cord  is  sometimes  adherent  to  the  skin.  3,  The 
myelocystocele  is  a  tumour  resulting  from  the  dilatation  of  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  fluid  contained  in  all  these  cystic  tumours  is  usually  clear  and 
of  the  same  chemical  composition  as  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid — i.  e.,  it 
contains  small  amounts  of  sugar  and  albumin.  The  size  of  a  spina 
bifida  varies  from  that  of  a  hazelnut  to  that  of  a  fist  or  over.  The 
tumour  is  sometimes  more  or  less  translucent  when  it  is  of  large  size 
and  under  considerable  tension.  The  communication  between  the  cav- 
ity of  the  cyst  and  the  vertebral  canal  may  be  either  wide  or  narrow, 
and  it  is  sometimes  absent  altogether.  If  there  is  a  wide  communica- 
tion, the  skin  over  the  greater  fontanelle  on  the  skull  rises  when  pres- 
sure is  made  upon  the  tumour. 

Spina  bifida  is  really  to  be  regarded  as  u  congenita]  malformation  due 
to  apreste<i  ilevel  opine  lit  ai)d  is  usually  the  result  of  a  defect  in  the  ver- 
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tebral  ai*ches.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  defect  in  the  vertebral 
arches  is  primary  or  is  conditioned  secondarily  upon  inflammatory  effusions 
or  increase  of  fluid  from  any  cause  in  the  vertebral  canal.  Both  methods  of 
origin  would  seem  possible.  Congenital  rhachitis  of  the  vertebral  column  is 
also  held  responsible.  At  any  rate,  the  etiology  of  hydrorrhachis  is  not  per- 
fectly simple,  and  our  knowledge  regarding  its  method  of  development, 
which  is  certainly  varied,  is  still  very  defective.  According  to  Reckling- 
hausen, Muscatello,  Hildebrand,  and  others,  the  different  forms  of  spina 
bifida  correspond  to  different  degrees  of  disturbances  in  development  Rha- 
chichysis  and  the  myelomeningoceles,  which  represent  the  most  advanced 
forms  of  spina  biflda,  result  from  non-closure  of  the  spinal  column  and  from 
defective  development  of  the  spinal  membranes  and  the  soft  parts  of  the 
region  of  the  back,  including  the  epithelial  covering.  The  tumour  in  the  case 
of  a  myelomeningocele  results  from  a  collection  of  fluid  in  one  or  more 
subarachnoid  spaces  in  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  soft  mem- 
branes of  the  spinal  cord.  The  myelocystocele  is  due,  according  to  Reckling- 
hausen, to  interference  with  the  longitudinal  growth  of  the  spinal  column, 
so  that  the  canal  for  the  normally  growing  spinal  cord  becomes  compara- 
tively too  short,  and  hence  circulatory  disturbances  and  inflammatory  pro- 
cesses with  dilatation  of  the  vertebral  canal  result.  Hydrorrhachis  is  not 
rare,  occurring  about  once,  according  to  Wernitz,  in  every  one  thousand 
births.  It  is  rather  frequently  combined  with  other  malformations — e.  g., 
with  ectopia  vesicae,  and  especially  with  hernia  cerebri  (cephaloceles,  see 
f  22,  page  156). 

The  symptoms  of  spina  bifida  are  very  varied.  A  large  percentage  of  the 
children  thus  affected  die  soon  after  birth.  According  to  Wernitz,  of  ninety 
children  who  were  not  operated  upon,  the  majority  died  within  the  first 
five  weeks,  and  only  twenty  lived  to  be  over  five  years  old.  Nervous  dis- 
turbances may  be  altogether  absent,  especially  in  external  hydrorrhachis. 
There  is  usually  paralysis,  however,  in  consequence  of  pressure  of  the  fluid 
or  of  malformation  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  varies,  of  course,  according  to 
the  location  of  the  tumour.  In  accordance  with  the  most  frequent  location 
of  spina  bifida  near  the  lower  end  of  the  spinal  column  in  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  regions,  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum 
are  usually  observed.  If  there  is  strong  pressure — e.  g.,  owing  to  compres- 
sion from  without,  or  in  consequence  of  increase  of  fluid  resulting  from  in- 
flammatory processes — more  fluid  is  forced  up  into  the  cranial  cavity  or  the 
ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  then  convulsions  may  ensue.  Spontaneous  dis- 
appearance of  the  tumour  is  rare  but  possible,  especially  when  the  sac,  not 
communicating  with  the  vertebral  canal,  bursts,  or,  in  consequence  of  inflam- 
matory processes,  contracts  and  becomes  obliterated.  It  is  also  a  favourable 
circumstance  if  the  tumour  remains  stationary.  It  usually,  however,  gradu- 
ally increases  in  size,  and  in  case  of  rupture,  if  the  sac  has  a  wide  communi- 
cation with  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord  or  with  the  brain,  death  may 
very  speedily  ensue  in  consequence  of  the  emptying  of  the  central  canal  and 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  or  from  acute  inflammation  of  the  spinal  mem- 
branes and  the  cord — e.  g.,  in  case  the  fluid  escapes  slowly.  The  opening 
sometimes  closes  from  time  to  time,  so  that  several  ruptures  may  take 
place.  If  there  is  no  communication  with  the  spinal  cord,  or  if  it  is  very 
40 
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small,  open  fistulae  are  frequently  well  borne.  The  tumour  sometimes  bursts 
in  utero,  so  that  children  are  then  bom  with  an  open  fistula  or  with  the  place 
of  the  rupture  already  cicatrized.  Spina  bifida  is  sometimes  complicated  with 
tumour  formation,  in  which  case  we  have  usually  to  do  with  lipomata,  fibro- 
lipomata,  or  cavemomata. 

The  diagnosis  is,  as  a  rule,  easy,  since  the  condition  is  thoroughly  char- 
acteristic. One  usually  sees  in  tlie  median  line  of  the  back,  most  frequeutlj 
over  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine,  a  circular,  sessile,  or  more  peduncu- 
lated, fluctuating  tumour  which  can  be  reduced  in  size  by  pressure,  especially 
if  it  has  a  wide  communication  with  the  vertebral  canal  or  spinal  cord.  This 
pressure  must  be  exerted  with  caution,  as  otherwise  convulsions  may  easily 
ensue.  A  marked  bulging  over  the  greater  fontanelle  may  result  from  pres- 
sure upon  a  tumour  that  has  a  wide  communication  with  the  vertebral  canal 
When  the  child  cries,  one  can  usually  notice  that  the  tumour  becomes  more 
tense.  At  the  base  of  the  latter  one  can  generally  feel  the  gap  in  the  verte- 
bral arches.  Spina  bifida  may  be  confounded  with  lipoma  in  the  subdural 
adipose  tissue  of  the  vertebral  canal  (Virchow,  Drachmann),  and  especially 
with  congenital  sacral  tumours  proper.  (For  a  description  of  the  latter,  see 
Surgery  of  the  Pelvis.)  The  ditferential  diagnosis  of  the  separate  varieties  of 
spina  bifida — which  is  very  important  as  regards  treatment — is  sometimes 
easy,  but  may  be  very  difficult  It  is  particularly  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween meningocele  and  myelocystocele.  The  diagnosis  of  myelomeningocele 
is  usually  made  from  the  character  of  the  outer  wall  (the  medullovascular 
area,  the  epithelio-serous  and  cutaneous  layers),  the  frequency  of  functional 
disturbances  of  the  legs,  the  rectum,  and  the  bladder,  the  size  of  the 
opening  in  the  bone,  etc.  Occasionally  tumours,  such  as  a  lipoma  or  a 
fibro-myolipoma,  that  are  situated  over  a  cleft  in  a  vertebra  and  are  connected 
through  the  cleft  with  the  spinal  cord,  which  they  surround  (spina  bifida 
occulta,  Recklinghausen,  Ribbert),  may  be  mistaken  for  spina  bifida. 

The  treatment  of  spina  bifida  consists  in  evacuation  and  obliteration 
of  the  sac — that  is,  one  seeks  to  accomplish  that  which  in  rare  cases 
occurs  spontaneously.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  operative  treatment 
of  this  condition.  Generally  speaking,  meningoceles  alone  are  capable 
of  successful  surgical  treatment.  The  myelocystocele  is  never  adapted 
to  operative  treatment,  and  the  myelomeningocele  usually  only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  (see  also  pages  759  and  762).  Muscatello  advises  against 
operation  for  myelomeningoceles,  while  in  the  simple  uncomplicated 
myelocystoceles  the  removal  of  the  sac  may  be  called  for.  Hydro- 
cephalus, according  to  the  same  authority,  is  a  contraindication  to  the 
operative  treatment  of  all  forms  of  spina  bifida.  Operative  treatment 
may  be  tried,  moreover,  in  all  rapidly  growing  tumours  where  perfora- 
tion is  threatened,  and  in  cases  where  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, the  bladder,  the  rectum,  etc.,  exists.  But  in  the  latter  cases  one 
will  probably  desist  from  operation,  as  the  paralysis  can  nsuall}^  not  be 
improved.  Small  reducible  tumours  may  be  held  back  by  a  truss,  and 
their  enlargement  prevented  in  this  way. 
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The  operative  treatment  of  spina  bifida  may  take  one  of  four  forms : 
(1)  Puncture  of  the  sac  with  or  without  the  injection  of  tincture  of 
iodine,  absolute  alcohol,  etc. ;  (2)  ligation ;  (3)  incision  ;  and  (4)  excision. 

Puncture  is  performed  with  a  hypodermatic  syringe  having  a  rather 
large  needle,  or  with  a  fine  exploring  trocar,  under  strict  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions. The  puncture  is  made  in  an  oblique  direction  where  the 
wall  is  not  too  thin,  and  the  fluid  contents  of  the  sac  is  allowed  to 
escape  slowly  or,  better,  is  aspirated.  In  this  way  the  sac  may  be 
wholly  evacuated  at  one  sitting  (Brainard).  At  all  events,  enough 
fluid  should  be  removed  from  the  sac  to  cause  perceptible  relaxation 
of  its  walls.  After  evacuation  of  the  sac  one  half  to  one  gramme  of 
tincture  of  iodine  is  injected,  either  pure  or  mixed  in  equal  parts  with 
absolute  alcohol,  or  pure  absolute  alcohol,  or  Brainard's  solution  of 
iodine,  which  consists  of  pure  iodine,  0*25  ;  iodide  of  potassium,  0*75 ; 
and  distilled  water,  300.  During  the  injection  the  opening  between 
the  vertebrae  should  be  kept  closed  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand. 
In  case  of  a  pedunculated  spinal  meningocele  (external  hydrorrhachis), 
one  can  shut  off  the  hernial  orifice  beforehand  by  means  of  a  ligature 
or  subcutaneous  purse-string  suture.  After  the  injection,  Brainard, 
who  has  had  good  results  from  his  treatment  of  spina  bifida,  allows  the 
injected  fluid  to  escape  and  then  fills  the  sac  with  distilled  water. 
After  removal  of  the  needle  an  aseptic  dressing,  which  exerts  pressure, 
is  applied,  consisting  of  iodoform  gauze  or  sublimate  gauze  and  a  moss 
cushion  or  cotton.  A  moderate  inflammatory  reaction  then  usually 
ensues.  One  is  obliged,  generally  at  intervals  of  from  six  to  ten  days, 
according  to  the  degree  of  the  reaction,  to  repeat  the  puncture  several 
times — e.  g.,  from  three  to  five  times — before  a  permanent  cure  is 
effected.  Before  a  new  puncture  and  injection,  one  must  always  wait 
until  the  effect  of  the  preceding  injection  has  wholly  disappeared. 
Brainard  and  Crawford  in  particular  have  secured  very  favourable  re- 
sults from  puncture  and  the  injection  of  tincture  of  iodine.  According 
to  Joumee  and  Debout,  fourteen  out  of  eighteen  cavses  were  cured  in 
this  way,  among  them  cases  in  which  there  was  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
and  the  extremities. 

Ligation  of  the  sac  has  likewise  been  sometimes  successful  (F. 
Parona).  The  application  of  an  external  ligature  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, dangerous,  as  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  sac  ensue  so 
easily,  and  it  is  therefore  less  used  at  present.  The  material  employed 
was  an  India-rubber  band,  silk  thread  or  silver  wire,  or  one  utilized 
special  clamps — e.  g.,  similar  to  Dupuytren's  enterotome  (see  Surgery 
of  the  Intestines),  or  the  clamp  used  in  the  extmperitoneal  treatment 
of  ovarian   pedicles  (see  Ovariotomy).     Subcutaneous  ligation  is  per- 
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formed  with  catgut.  As  already  said,  I  consider  ligation  inadvisable 
At  all  events,  it  is  admissible  only  in  rare  cases  of  pedunculated  men- 
ingoceles. 

Aseptic  incision,  with  excision  of  as  much  of  the  sac  as  possible, 
is  a  method  which,  since  the  adoption  of  antiseptic  surgery,  has  been 
used  more  frequently  and  sometimes  with  success  (K.  Bayer,  the  author, 
and  others).  Ilildebrand  has  collected  from  the  literature  of  the  last 
ten  years  eighty-seven  operated  cases  with  sixty-four  (73*5  per  cent) 
cures.  As  De  Ruyter  and  others  have  recently  shown,  however,  the 
final  results  attending  the  operation  are  not  favourable,  and  the  in- 
dications for  the  same  should  be  decidedly  restricted.  The  nature  of 
the  spina  bifida  should  be  exactly  determined  in  each  case  before  the 
operation.  Meningoceles  are  especially  adapted  to  operation,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  even  though  they  of  themselves  involve  no  dan- 
ger to  life,  they  should  nevertheless  always  be  operated  upon,  for  the 
reason  that  otherwise  in  later  years  disturbances  of  sensibility,  paralytic 
conditions,  and  neuroparalytic  ulcers  on  the  lower  extremities  are 
likely  to  develop.  As  regards  operation  on  myelomeningoceles  and 
myelocystoceles  opinion  is  divided,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  I 
regard  operation  as  hopeless.'  De  Ruyter  properly  recommends  that 
operation  upon  a  spina  bifida,  just  as  upon  an  encephalocele  on  the 
skull,  should  begin  by  exposing  the  inferior  pole  of  the  tumour,  in 
order  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  spinal  column  here — that  is, 
whether  it  is  here  closed  or  continues  open  into  the  groove  of  tht 
coccyx.  The  latter  is  the  case  in  all  myelomeningoceles,  and  the  for- 
mer is  usual  in  meningoceles.  One  must  seek  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  by  careful  suture  of  the  wound.  In  meningoceles, 
after  dissecting  up  the  skin,  the  sac  should  be  removed  as  completely 
as  possible,  and  any  adherent  nerves  are  to  be  spared  and  replaced. 
The  margins  of  the  wound  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord  are  then  to  be 
sutured  together,  and  the  skin,  together  with  the  muscles  and  fascia,  like- 
wise approximated.  In  myeloceles  Konig  and  Ilildebrand  recommend  a 
lateral  incision  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  course  of  the  nerves. 
If  the  latter  are  free  in  the  sac,  one  then  cuts  around  the  medullo- 
vascular  area — i.  e.,  the  wall  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves — replaces 
it  in  the  groove  of  the  spinal  column,  and,  after  extirpation  of  the 
superfluous  portions  of  the  sac,  sutures  the  overlying  soft  parts  and 
the  skin-flap.  If  the  nerves  run  in  the  wall  of  the  sac,  one  should  re- 
place the  entire  meningeal  sac  which  has  been  dissected  free  and  suture 
the  skin  over  it.  The  experience  of  Polaillon  and  Monod  shows  that 
the  nerve  trunks  which  spread  out  over  the  wall  of  a  lumbar  spina 
bifida  are  only  of  importance  for  the  lower  extremities  when  the  latter 
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are  paralyzed,  but  otherwise  have  nothmg  to  do  with  their  innervation, 
and  may  be  destroyed  in  case  they  do  not  re-enter  the  spinal  canal. 
Myelocystoceles  may  be  treated  like  meningoceles,  or  the  emptied  sac 
may  be  replaced  in  the  spinal  groove  and  covered  by  soft  parts  that 
are  then  sutured  to  the  skin,  or  by  flaps  of  skin  and  muscle.  Large 
vertebral  defects  should,  according  to  Konig,  always  be  closed  by  flaps 
of  skin  and  muscle,  or  of  skin,  muscle,  and  nerves.  Dollinger  closes 
the  defect  by  breaking  in  the  remnants  of  the  arches  at  their  base,  and 
uniting  them  by  suture  of  the  periosteum. 

§  140.  Fractures  of  the  Spine  are  comparatively  rare.  They  consti- 
tute, according  to  Gurlt,  0*332  per  cent  of  all  fractures.  Among  22,616 
fractures  in  the  London  Hospital,  there  were  but  seventy-five  of  the 
spine.  They  are  observed  more  frequently  among  men  than  among 
women  because  the  fonner,  in  consequence  of  their  occupations,  are 
much  more  exposed  to  accidents. 

The  fractures  are  either  complete  or  incomplete  (fissures).  They 
may  also  be  linear  or  comminuted  fractures,  etc. 

Fractures  of  the  spinal  processes  are  most  frequent  and  occur 
especially  on  the  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebra,  where  they 
are  longest.  Fractures  of  the  spinous  processes  are  usually  combined 
with  those  of  other  parts  of  the  vertebrae — e.  g.,  the  body  or  the  arches. 

Fractures  of  the  articular  processes  alone  occur  most  frequently  in 
connection  \vith  dislocations. 

Isolated  fractures  of  the  transverse  processes  are  rare.  They  occur 
most  frequently  in  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine,  where  they  are 
lonorest. 

Transverse  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  at  its  base, 
with  or  without  fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  atlas  or  axis,  is  rather  fre- 
quent.    Isolated  fracture  of  the  atlas  occurs  only  in  dislocations. 

Fractures  of  the  vertebral  arches  are  most  frequent  on  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  because  these  are  oftenest  exposed 
to  direct  violence.     The  fracture  is  usually  bilateral. 

The  most  common  fracture  of  the  spine  is  that  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrae,  which  occurs  especially  in  those  of  the  lower  dorsal  and  the 
lumbar  region.  Incomplete  fractures  of  the  spine  include  fissures  and 
crushing  of  the  spongy  tissue  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  which  at  the  time 
can  hardly  be  diagnosed  as  fractures,  but  later  the  resulting  ostitis 
causes  a  typical  kyphosis  with  perhaps  compression  of  the  cord. 
Among  complete  fractures  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  those  produced  by 
compression  are  of  special  interest  (see  Figs.  369  and  370).  In  these 
fractures  the  involved  vertebrae  may  be  completely  crushed  into  sepa- 
rate fragments,  and  the  vertebra  above  may  become  more  or  less  im- 
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p&cted  witliin  the  one  that  ie  cruBbed.  In  these  fractnres  of  the  body 
of  vertebrte  from  compreseion  the  spinal  cord  ia  frequeatly  severelT 
iujnred.  Splinters  also  maj  be 
completely  detached  and  driven 
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into  tlie  vertebral  canal  (Fig.  371,  inner  view  of  Fig.  370),  If  a  ver- 
tebra is  divided  by  the  fracture  into  two  fragments,  the  line  of  fracture 
generally  runs  obliquely  from  above  and  behind  downward  and  for- 
ward, or  transversely,  seldom  longitudinally  from  above  downward. 
In  transverse,  and  eapecially  in 
oblique  fractures,  the  displace- 
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mcnt  of  the  vertebne  is  Bometimea  conBiderable  (see  Fig.  372),  so  that 
the  spinal  cord  is  severely  cnialicd  {Fig.  373),  or  even  completely 
divided.  In  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  region  especially  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  oblique  fracture  is  observed,  which  runs  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  most  oblique  fractures — that  is,  from  behind  and 
below  upward  and  forward.  This  is  the  so-called  "  upper  posterior 
wedge  fracture"  (Ponfic-Tschammer) — i,  e.,  a  more  or  less  wedge- 
shaped  piece  of  bone  ie  detached  from  the  posterior  upper  surface  of 
a  vertebra,  owing  to  compression  of  tlie  vertebra,  or  from  being  torn 
away  by  the  intervertebral  disks  in  consequence  of  forced  Hexion. 
As  seen  in  Fig,  371,  an  analogous  fracture 
with  separation  of  fragments  occurs  on  the 
lower  posterior  surface  of  the  vertebrae  in 
consequence  of  eompresBion.  In  distortions 
also  fractures  of  the  lower  surface  of  the 
vertebrsB  are  observed  in  which  a  piece  of 
bone  is  torn  away  by  the  intervertebral  disk. 
Fractures  of  the  spine  are  not  infrequent- 
ly combined  with  subluxations  and  luxations. 
The  secondary  injuries  to  the  soft  parts,  in- 
cluding the  ligaments,  the  intervertebral  disks, 
the  muscles,  the  vessels,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  are  some- 
times considerable.  In  the  milder  cases  there 
occurs  a  concussion  merely  of  the  spinal  cord 
without  demonstrable  anatomical  lesions,  just 
as  in  concussion  of  the  brain  In  other  cases, 
however,  the  spinal  cord  is  sometimes  com- 
pressed by  an  effusion  of  blood  or  by  the  fragments,  and  sometimes 
directly  injured.  In  the  more  severe  cases  it  is  crushed  to  a  bloody 
pulp  and  completely  severed. 

Etiology  of  Practures  of  the  Spine.— Fractures  of  the  spinal  column  occur 
m<)st  fiw|ueiilly  its  the  result  of  indirwt  violence — e.  g.,  from  a  full  from  a 
height  upon  tiie  liead,  the  shoulders,  tlie  buttocks,  or  upon  the  feet,  from 
being  buried  up.  or  from  the  fall  i>f  a  heavy  weight  upon  the  he^d,  the 
shoiiklers,  and  tlie  thorax.  Direct  fractures  of  the  spine  are  less  common. 
They  occur  most  frequently  from  being  run  over  or  from  gunshot  wounds, 
and,  on  the  spinous  proces.ses,  from  a  blow.  In  fractures  from  indirect 
violence  the  fracture  arises  sometimes  from  compression  and  soinetimea 
from  hj-perflexion  or  hyperextension  of  the  vertebral  column.  Tlie  resist- 
ance of  the'  vertebra;  mider  a  perpendicular  load  is  large,  according  to 
Messerer.  At  the  third  cer\'ical  vertebra  it  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  kilo- 
grammes, and  it  then  gradually  increases  as  far  down  as  the  fifth  lumbar 
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vertebra,  which  supports  a  weight  up  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
kilogrammes.  According  to  Malgaigne,  Philippeaux,  and  Hoifa,  fractures  of 
the  vertebrae  occur  especially  at  those  points  where  a  relatively  pliable  portion 
of  the  spinal  column  is  united  with  one  that  is  less  movable.  Fractures 
are,  accordingly,  most  frequent  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical,  the  last  dorsal, 
and  the  first  lumbar  vertebrae. 

Fractures  of  the  vertebral  arches  and  the  articular  processes  occur  most 
commonly  in  consequence  of  forced  flexion,  extension,  abduction,  and  rota- 
tion of  the  spinal  column. 

A  normal  vertebra  does  not  break  from  muscular  action  alone,  but  may 
do  so  in  case  its  power  of  resistance  has  been  lessened  in  consequence  of 
pathological  conditions — e.  g.,  by  tumours,  spondylitis,  etc.  Verneuil  and 
Polaillon,  ho;>vever,  have  seen  fractures  or  crushing  of  the  vertebrae  result 
from  a  severe  muscular  effort  in  otherwise  perfectly  healthy  individuals. 
In  such  cases  the  spongy  tissue  of  a  vertebral  body  is  crushed  (see  page  763), 
or  the  vertebral  body  is  simply  compressed.  According  to  Weber,  fractures 
of  the  spine  from  muscular  action  may  occur  in  animals,  especially  horses, 
when  their  legs  are  bound  together  and  they  struggle  to  get  free. 

Among  predisposing  causes  of  vertebral  fractures,  aside  from  spondylitis, 
which  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  tumours  (sarcoma,  carcinoma),  there 
are  especially  to  be  included  senile  osteoporosis,  syphilis,  erosion  of  the  bone 
from  aneurisms  of  the  aorta,  arthritis  deformans,  etc. 

The  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  spine  are  in  part  local  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  injury  to  the  bone  and,  it  may  be,  the  spinal  conl,  in 
part  more  general  nervous  manifestations  resulting  from  the  shock 
and  especially  from  the  concussion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  By 
shock  is  understood,  as  is  well  known,  a  peculiar  condition  of  depres- 
sion of  the  nervous  system  resulting  from  reflex  paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (see  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  63,  p.  313).  For  a  description  of  concussion  of  the  brain  and  me- 
dulla the  reader  is  referred  to  §  13.  The  symptoms  of  shock  and 
concussion  of  the  brain  and  medulla  are  present  in  varying  degree. 
The  true  clinical  picture  of  a  fracture  of  the  spine,  with  or  without 
injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  not  infrequently  disturbed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  injuries  of  the  brain  also,  by  fractures  of  the  skull,  and  by  in- 
tracranial haemorrhage  (compression  of  the  brain) ;  and  for  the  symj)- 
tomatology  of  these  injuries  of  the  head  the  reader  is  referred  to 
§§  8-17. 

The  symptoms  proper  of  fracture  of  a  vertebra  are  essentially  the 
same  as  of  other  fractures.  We  corjider  here,  in  the  first  place,  the 
more  important  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  because  the 
characteristic  symptoms  of  a  fracture  are  most  pronounced  in  them. 
The  pain  is  sometimes  spontaneous  and  is  sometimes  caused  by  pres- 
sure and  any  attempt  at  active  or  passive  motion.  The  deformity  at 
the  point  of  fracture  is  frequently  very  evident.     There  is  often  a 
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marked  kyphosis  at  that  pomt,  or,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  flattening 
or  a  depression.  As  is  seen  from  Figs.  372  and  373,  the  kyphosis 
may  be  very  pronounced  in  the  case  of  fractures  from  compression, 
or  in  transverse  and  obHque  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
accompanied  by  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment,  with  the  part  of 
the  vertebral  column  lying  above  it  forward  and  downward  over  the 
Jower  fragment.  The  vertebra  above  may  lie  wholly  in  front  of  the 
one  below.  The  spine  is  then  depressed  above  the  abnormal  projec- 
tion of  the  spinous  processes,  so  that  the  spinous  processes  are  here  to  be 
felt  only  indistinctly  (see  Figs.  372  and  373).  Sometimes  the  depres- 
sion and  sometimes  the  abnormal  projection  of  the  spinous  processes 
is  more  prominent.  Depression  at  the  site  of  the  fracture  is  common 
also  in  fractures  of  the  vertebral  arches.  A  marked  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine  is  sometimes  found,  especially  in  lateral  fractures  from 
compression. 

In  fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebra,  particularly  the  two  upper 
ones,  the  head  is  deflected  forward  or  to  the  side.  Dysphagia  not 
infrequently  exists  in  connection  with  fractures  of  the  cervical  and 
dorsal  vertebrae,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  displaced  fragments 
and  extravasations  of  blood  upon  the  pharj^nx  and  the  oesophagus. 

The  deformity  either  is  apparent  immediately  after  the  injury  or 
it  develops  or  is  increased  supplementarily — e.  g.,  in  transporting  the 
patient,  or  in  consequence  of  careless  movements  during  the  exami- 
nation. 

Abnormal  mobility  and  crepitus  are  not  usually  demonstrable  in 
fractures  of  the  bodies  of  vertebrae,  because  they  are  not  accessible  to 
direct  palpation,  and  are  too  firmly  fixed  by  the  muscles  and  ligaments 
or  by  impaction  of  the  fragments.  In  fractures  of  the  vertebral  arches 
and  the  spinous  processes,  however,  crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility 
are  often  easily  made  out,  and  also  in  fractures  of  the  cervical  verte- 
brae, by  means  of  combined  palpation  from  within  the  pharynx  and 
from  the  outside. 

The  complicating  secondary  injuries  in  fractures  of  the  spine  are 
very  numerous ;  they  include  fractures  of  the  skull,  injuries  of  the  tho- 
racic and  abdominal  organs,  and,  most  important  of  all,  injuries  to  the 
spinal  cord.  Rivet  saw  death  result  from  incarceration  of  the  intestines 
between  the  fractured  and  dislocated  second  and  third  lumbar  vertebrae. 

The  symptoms  of  injury  to  the  spinal  cord  are  conditioned  partly 
upon  concussion,  partly  upon  compression  or  actual  injury  of  the  cord 
at  the  site  of  the  fracture. 

In  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  in  consequence,  for  example,  of  a 
fall  from  a  considerable  height,  there  are  constitutional  disturbances 
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presents  as  in  concassion  of  the  brain  alone.  These  are  generally  con- 
ditioned in  part  upon  the  eoncuseion  of  the  brain  that  occurs  simulta- 
neoosly.  Here  also  in  the  cases  of  pure  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
as  in  coneus^on  of  the  brain,  there  are  no  anatomical  changes  demon- 
gtrable  either  microscopically  or  macroscopically.  One  finds  motor  and 
sensory  disturbances  in  varying  degree,  consisting  in  muscular  weak- 
ne$s«  sometimes  amounting  to  pronounced  paralysis,  in  paraesthesia, 
hypeneesthesi&»  or  anaesthesia.  These  motor  and  sensory  disturbances 
are  either  present  immediately  after  the  injury  or  they  appear  later. 
Complete  recovery  may  ensue,  but  the  disturbances  often  increase, 
and  a  condition  of  chronic  invalidism  or  chronic  myeUtis  is  deveolped. 
Patients  with  such  a  traumatic  neurosis  resulting  from  concussion  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  sometimes  unjustly  suspected  by  inexperienced 
phy>»cians  of  practising  simulation.  In  this  category  belong  also  those 
characterljtie  cases  of  *'  railway  spine "  (traumatic  neurosis),  which 
wer^  fin^t  oliserved  by  Erichsen  and  other  English  physicians,  as  f<»l- 
k>win^  e\^Qeussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  connection  with  railway  acci- 
dents « =^^^  ^^^  P*g^  ^^^  ^')' 

In  compression  and  injury  proper  of  the  spinal  cord  the  disturb- 
ances^ de{)end  in  part  upon  the  location  of  the  fracture  and  in  part 
U{K^  tiie  deirree  of  the  injury  to  the  cord.  The  functional  disturb- 
axKV«  whi\*h  here  occur  consist  especially  in  manifestations  of  irritiition 
1{^Q«  hyi^^r^iestliesia,  muscular  spasms),  in  paralysis,  in  disturbances  of 
w»xlex  exoitability  and  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  as  well  as  in  changes  in 
the  t^ni|vniture  of  the  body.  Compression  acts  both  locally  upon  the 
^k:uI  ivr\l  or  the  nerve  fibres  and  in  a  more  general  way  upon  the 
virv^uLition  of  the  (*erebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  cord.  The  interference 
whh  tho  oir\*uliUion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  caused  by  sudden  nar- 
r\^wi:i3:  of  the  vertebral  canal  leads  to  the  transudation  of  fluid  from 
thi^  1>Uhk1-vo5v^^1s  of  the  gray  matter  and  to  a  dilatation  of  the  central 
cu:x:il  AS  tvmjvMSjition  for  the  narrowing.  The  lymph  that  escapes  in 
ov^!*,><Nj«ontv  of  the  congestion  permeates  the  gray  matter  and  brings 
*K^ut  a  mvn^is  or  alvsorption  of  the- tissue  in  places  with  the  forma- 
rU^n  of  olofts  and  cavities  (P.  Rosenbach,  A.  Schtscherback). 

'V:u^  HlHAo-nientioned  symptoms  of  irritation  are  mostly  of  only 
sViort  duration.  The  motor  and  sensory  paralyses  take  the  form,  ac- 
\>>i\iiuir  to  the  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  sometimes  of  paraplegia  and 
sinnotiiuos  of  hemiplegia.  The  higher  the  fracture  and  the  injury  of 
tho  >pin:4l  i\mU  the  more  extended,  naturally,  is  the  disturbance  of 
innervation. 

(\>nsiiliTinir  tirst  the  complete  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
wo  sliall  tiud  in  fractures  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  with  such  an  injury  of 
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the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  complete  sensory  and  motor 
paralysis  of  the  entire  body  excepting  the  liead.  Immediate  death 
here  follows  frequently  from  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  when  both 
phrenic  nerves  are  paralyzed.  The  phrenic  nerve  arises  mainly  from 
the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  but  it  contains  fibres  also  from  the  third  and 
fifth  cei'vical  nerves.  Among  thirty-two  cases,  according  to  Luschka, 
the  phrenic  nerve  had  its  origin  twelve  times  solely  in  the  fourth  cer- 
vical nerve.  An  immediately  fatal  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerves 
may  therefore  also  result  from  fracture  of  the  third  and  fourth  cer- 
vical vertebrsB.  In  all  fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  with  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord  disturbances  of  the  pupils  (dilatation  or  contraction, 
with  immobility)  are  also  observed.  The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
supplying  the  pupil  have,  as  is  well  known,  their  main  centre  in  the 
spinal  cord  (cilio-spinal  centre.  Budge),  which  lies  on  a  level  with  the 
lowest  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrsB.  They  pass  through  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  first  two  dorsal  nerves  into  the  communicating 
branches.  Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  causes  contraction, 
stimulation  of  the  same,  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  as  far  down  as  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  complete  transverse  injury  of  the  spinal  cord, 
may  cause  paralysis  of  all  four  extremities  as  well  as  of  the  abdominal 
and  intercostal  muscles,  bladder,  rectum,  etc.  In  consequence  of  pa- 
ralysis of  the  intercostal  and  aMominal  muscles,  respiration  is  wholly 
diaphragmatic.  Inspiration  is  carried  on  by  the  diaphragm  and  some 
of  the  cervical  muscles,  expiration  by  the  elasticity  of  the  thorax. 
Sneezing  and  coughing  are  impossible. 

After  fracture  with  injury  to  the  upper  and  middle  dorsal  seg- 
ments of  the  spinal  cord,  motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  is 
observed,  and  almost  always  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  bladder,  and 
rectum.  The  anaesthesia  resulting  from  paralysis  of  sensation  reaches 
about  to  the  region  of  the  ensifonn  process,  and  is  combined  with  a 
sense  of  constriction  at  the  same  level.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  causes 
retention  of  urine.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  this  retention  wHth 
a  corresponding  distention  of  the  bladder.  If  the  urine  is  not  drawn 
off  by  means  of  a  catheter,  the  bladder  runs  over,  as  it  were — that  is, 
incontinence  of  urine  with  constant  trickling  of  the  same  ensues,  a 
condition  which  is  also  called  paradoxical  ischuria,  because  the  bladder 
remains  full  in  spite  of  the  flow  of  urine. 

Paralysis  of  the  intestines  causes  constipation  with  subsequent 
incontinence  of  faeces,  or  the  latter  may  exist  immediately  after  the 
injury.  Tympanites  results  from  stagnation  of  faeces  and  from  gas, 
and  is  extremely  distressing  to  the  patient. 
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Fraenires  attendei  hv  injory  to  the  cord  close  above  the  lumbar 
enlargement,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  mav  give  rise 
to  moioT  ptindTsis  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  bladder,  and  the  rec- 
tuiiu  with  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  reaching  al)Out  to  the  umbilicus. 

Increased  redexes  are  sometimes  combined  with  all  these  paralyses 
that  have  alreadv  been  mentioned,  which  appear  as  tonic  or  clonic 
spasms  of  the  mnseles  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  because  the  fibres  pars- 
ing from  the  redex-inhibiting  centres  in  the  cerebrum  to  the  gray  hiat- 
ter  of  the  lumtiar  spinal  cord  are  interrupted  by  all  transverse  injuries 
of  the  cord  located  above  the  same.  These  muscular  spasms  occur 
spontaneously  or  upon  the  slightest  irritation — e.  g.,  from  touching  the 
patient,  fn>m  pasc^ing  the  urine,  from  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  in 
consequence  of  irritation  from  ffecal  masses  in  the  rectum,  etc.  This 
enhancement  of  the  reflexes  is,  however,  generally  speaking,  seldom 
observed,  because  an  irritation  of  the  reflex-inhibiting  fibres  may  exist 
simultanei>usly.  In  case  of  complete  transverse  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  superficial  and  deep  reflexes  usually  disappear  permanently, 
while  in  partial  transverse  injuries  they  are  preserved  (Bastian,  Bolw- 
bv,  Thorbum\  The  plantar  reflex  usually  disappears  last,  later  than 
the  ankle  clonus  and  patella  reflex.  Of  the  organic  reflexes,  those  of 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum  are  often  preserved  even  after  complete 
transverse  injury-.  The  superficial  reflexes  return  now  and  then  after 
davs  or  weeks  or  months. 

In  case  of  the  transverse  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  situated  lower 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  lumbar  enlargement,  about  on  a  level  with 
the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  an  incomplete  motor  and  sensory  para- 
plegia is  obv^ervcil  in  addition  to  absence  of  the  reflexes.  There  is 
mot<.»r  [>aralysis  of  all  the  gluteal  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  the 
Si*iatie  nerve  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh 
and  the  leg,  with  the  exception  of  those  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial 
ncrx-v,  wlu>se  nucleus  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement, 
and  also  [>aresis  or  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani.  If  the  injury  of  the 
spinal  conl  lies  higher,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement, 
the  nmscles  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural,  obturator,  and  anterior 
tibial  nerves  are  also  paralyzed.  In  fractures  from  the  tliird  lumbar 
vertcbm  down,  the  spinal  cord  as  such  can  no  longer  be  injured,  as  the 
ajH^x  of  the  conns  terminalis  ends  at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra,  and 
hero  j)asses  over  into  the  cauda  equina.  Injury  of  the  latter  results  hi 
panilysis  of  the  lower  limbs  and  the  pelvic  organs. 

In  the  jniralyzed  portions  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  region  of 
the  si\cnun,  the  trochanter,  the  heel,  the  elbow,  etc.,  l>edsores  very 
easily  arise  in  consequence  of  the  paralysis  of  sensation  and  trophic 
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difiturl)ance8,  and  these  may,  in  unfavourable  cases,  rapidly  increase 
in  size. 

If  there  is  only  partial  injury  of  the  transveree  section  of  the  spinal 
cord,  there  ensue  corresponding  partial  paralyses  in  the  regions  sup- 
plied by  certain  nerves.  If  an  entire  half  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
cord  is  destroyed,  the  symptoms  of  Brown -Sequard's  unilateral  lesion 
are  observed — that  is,  motor  paralysis  of  the  injured  half  and  sensory 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  part  of  the  body  (see  page  757).  If  the  spinal 
cord  is  in  part  preserved,  the  motor  paralysis  usually  preponderates  in 
comparison  with  the  sensory  disturbance,  and  the  latter  may,  in  the 
paralyzed  limbs,  for  instance,  be  wholly  absent  or  disappear,  while  the 
motor  paralysis  persists.  This  last  fact  is  explained  i)artly  from  the 
numerous  anastomoses  of  the  sensorv  cutaneous  nerves,  so  that  intact 
nerve  tracts  assume  the  conduction  to  the  central  organ  in  place  of 
those  that  are  injured,  and  partly  from  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the 
spinal  cord.  Here  also  there  are  numerous  anastomoses,  and  the  fibres 
that  enter  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  posterior 
roots  do  not  all  end  at  the  same  level,  but  in  part  connect  higher  up 
with  the  ganglionic  cells.     The  reflexes  are  preserved  (see  page  770).' 

Tlie  vasomotor  disturbances  resulting  from  injury  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  are  also  of  special  interest.  In  consequence  of  paralysis  of 
the  vasomotor  nerves,  the  tone  of  the  vessels  in  the  paralyzed  parts  is 
lowered  and  the  circulation  is  retarded,  especially  in  the  capillaries, 
oedema  arises,  the  secretion  of  sweat  is  diminished,  etc!.  Priapism  is  in 
part  the  result  of  vasomotor  paralysis,  yAih  marked  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  which  are  distended  and 
lowered  in  their  tone.  Active  erections  of  the  penis,  however,  are 
impossible  with  simultaneous  paralysis  of  the  erection  centre  in  the 
lumbar  spinal  cord.  By  giving  the  penis  an  elevated  position,  priapism 
can  usually  be  easily  overcome.  In  other  cases  priapism  is  condi- 
tioned upon  irritation  of  the  erection  centre  in  the  lumbar  portion 
of  the  cord. 

The  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  (diabetes)  is  a  result  of  the 
injury  of  vasomotor  nerve  fibres.  It  occurs  after  every  division  of 
the  spinal  cord  as  far  down  as  the  level  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  after 
injury  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia  and  the  superior 
dorsal  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  after  division  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  and  especially  after  injury  of  the  vasomotor  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongatii  (see  page  128). 

Changes  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  occur  especially  in 
connection  with  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  in  the  region 
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of  the  cervical  and  upper  doreal  vertebne.  Marked  slowing  of  the 
heart's  action  arisee  from  injury  to  the  nervi  accelerantes,  wliieh  liave 
their  origin  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  go  with  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  to  the  heart.  Pnlee  acceleration,  on  the  other  hau<l.  a 
observed  eepeciaily  in  connection  with  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  pnea- 
mogastric  nerve  and  the '  nerve  libres  originating  from  the  spinal 
accessory. 

Bnchterkirch,  Bumke,  and  others  observed,  after  contusion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  miiltiple  symmetrical  tumours  in  different  parts  of  the 
body — e.  g.,  liponiata — and  also  cir- 
cumscribed hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

In  case  of  very  extensive  paral- 
ysis the  body  temperature  often 
sinks  very  rapidly  up  to  tlie  time  of 
death.  In  other  cases  of  injurj-  of 
the  spinal  cord,  especially  after  frac- 
tures of  the  cervical  vertehree,  and 
less  often  after  those  of  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  vertebra;,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  rises  to  40",  41°, 
and  even  43°  C.  (104°.  106",  and 
107"  F,),  It  is  conditioned  upon  an 
increased  metabolism  brought  about 
by  the  central  nervous  system,  in 
conseiiuence  of  irritation  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves.  The  amount  of  heat 
lost  is  diminished  at  the  same  time 
in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels  from  vasomo- 
tor irritation.  Finally,  the  rise  in 
temperature  may  be  conditioned  in 
compound  fractures  of  the  vertebne 
on>  »niZ>  of  u  ftaciure  of  the  "1^"  microWc  infection  (see  also 
"'■^l     Principles   of  Surgery,  §  62,   page 
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Her  Tlie  t«nnination  of  a  vertebral  fracv 

ture  depends  mainly  upon  whetlier  or 
not  tlie  spinal  cord  is  injured,  and  if 
so,  t<i  wlijit  (lepree.  In  pompound  fractures  infection  of  the  wound  is  to  be 
prevditcd  by  n.seplic  measurps.  Tlie  liiplier  up  and  the  more  extensive  the 
injury  to  the  s(iiiial  cord,  the  more  certain  is  death  to  ensue     The  prognoda 
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of  fractures  of  the  cei^cal  vertebrre  is,  however,  more  favourable  than  was 
formerly  supposed,  as  the  remarkable  case  reported  by  Zoller  and  Sonnen- 
bur^  tends  to  show,  Sonnenburg  has  col- 
lected from  the  literature  of  the  subject 
nineteen  casea  of  recovery  from  fractures 
of  the  cervical  vertebrse.  Tlie  propnosis  is 
best  if  the  fracture  is  below  the  origin  of 
the  phrenic  nerve — that  is.  in  the  region  of 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  vertebrw.  The  cases 
of  recovery  collected  by  Soiinenburg  were 
all  those  of  fractures  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bra? below  this  point  Kiister  saw  union 
of  a  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis.  Laiiihotte  fomid  at  the  autiipsy  of  a 
woman  twenty-seven  years  old,  who  died 
of  hipraorrhagic  variola,  a  fracture  of  the 
base  of  tlie  odontoid  process  of  the  axis 
which  had  united  by  the  formation  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  fracture  had  resulted 
from  a  simple  extension  of  the  head,  tlie 
atlas  was  displaced  somewliat  forward,  and 
the  transverse  ligament  was  intact.  The 
position  of  tlie  head  was  the  same  as  that 
in  torticollis.  One  year  after  the  injury  the 
symptoms  of  progreKsive  paralysis  made 
tlieir  appearance.  The  fatal  termination 
often  follows  immediately  after  the  trau- 
matism, in  conseqiipnce  of  the  injury  of 
vital  parts  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord, 
from  severe  associated  injuries  (fracture  of 
the  skull,  injuries  of  the  thoracic  and  ab- 
dominal organs,  etc.),  and  from  shock.  It 
may  also  occur  Iat«r,  after  days  ot 

injury  to  the  spinal  cord  and  its  results  (progressive  a-sccndiug  and  descend- 
ing myelitis  and  neuritis,  bedsores,  with  secondary  sepsis,  pyji'mia  or  ery- 
sipelas, cystitis  and  suppurative  nephritis  after  paralj-'^is  of  the  bladder,  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  and  of  the  brain,  etc.).  In  compound  fractures  death 
may  occur-from  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes (suppurative  myelomeningitis).  Tlie  paralysis  may  entirely  disappear 
in  mild  cases.  The  prognosis  of  paralysis  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves 
from  comjiression  is  most  favourable  when  the  pressure  resulting  froiu  the 
displacement  of  the  fragments,  for  instance,  can  be  overcome.  Regenera- 
tion of  the  ganglion  cells,  or  a  reuni<m  of  severed  fibres  of  the  spinal  cnnl.  do 
not,  according  to  our  present  knowledge,  occur  in  man.  The  defect  is  jier- 
maiient.  Chronic  invalidism  often  follows  concussion  and  contusion  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  consequence  of  clir<)nic  myelitis,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Death  may  suddenly  occur  here  as  so<m  as  a  chronic  myelitis  in- 
volves vital  parts,  especially  the  medulla  (see  also  page  12(*,  Injuries  of  the 
Brain  and  Medulla). 


r  months,  in  consequence  of  the 
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present,  as  in  concussion  of  the  brain  alone.  These  are  generally  con- 
ditioned in  part  upon  the  concussion  of  the  brain  that  occurs  simulta- 
neously. Here  also  in  the  cases  of  pure  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord, 
as  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  there  are  no  anatomical  changes  demon- 
strable either  microscopically  or  macroscopically.  One  finds  motor  and 
sensory  disturbances  in  varying  degree,  consisting  in  muscular  weak- 
ness, sometimes  amounting  to  pronounced  paralysis,  in  parsesthesia, 
hypersesthesia,  or  amesthesia.  These  motor  and  sensory  disturlmnces 
are  either  present  immediately  after  the  injury  or  they  appear  later. 
Complete  recovery  may  ensue,  but  the  disturbances  often  increat^, 
and  a  condition  of  chronic  invalidism  or  chronic  myeUtis  is  deveoljietl. 
Patients  with  such  a  traumatic  neurosis  resulting  from  concussion  of 
the  spinal  cord  are  sometimes  unjustly  suspected  by  inexperienced 
physicians  of  practising  simulation.  In  this  category  belong  also  those 
characteristic  cases  of  *'  railway  spine "  (traumatic  neurosis),  which 
were  first  observed  by  Ericlisen  and  other  English  physicians,  as  f<*l- 
lowing  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  connection  with  railway  acci- 
dents (see  also  page  788  ff.). 

In  compression  and  injury  proper  of  the  spinal  cord  the  disturl>- 
ances  depend  in  part  upon  the  location  of  the  fracture  and  in  part 
upon  the  degree  of  the  injury  to  the  cord.  The  functional  disturl>- 
ances  which  here  occur  consist  especially  in  manifestations  of  irritatioD 
(pain,  hypersesthesia,  nmscular  spasms),  in  paralysis,  in  disturbances  of 
reflex  excitability  and  of  the  vasomotor  nerves,  as  well  as  in  changes  in 
the  temperature  of  the  body.  Compression  acts  both  locally  upon  the 
spinal  cord  or  the  nerve  fibres  and  in  a  more  general  way  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  in  the  cord.  The  interference 
with  the  circulation  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  caused  by  sudden  nar- 
rowing of  the  vertebral  canal  leads  to  the  transudation  of  fluid  from 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  gray  matter  and  to  a  dilatation  of  the  central 
canal  as  conipensiition  for  the  narrowing.  The  lymph  that  escapes  in 
con.se(juence  of  the  congestion  permeates  the  gray  matter  and  brings 
about  a  necTOsis  or  absorption  of  the-  tissue  in  places  with  the  forma- 
tion of  clefts  and  cavities  (P.  Kosenbach,  A.  Schtscherback). 

The  above-mentioned  symptoms  of  irritation  are  mostly  of  only 
short  duration.  Tlie  motor  and  sensory  paralyses  take  the  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  sometimes  of  paraplegia  and 
sometimes  of  hemiplegia.  The  higher  the  fnu'ture  and  the  injury  of 
the  spinal  cord,  the  more  extended,  natumlly,  is  the  disturbance  of 
innervation. 

Considering  first  the  complete  transverse  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
we  shall  find  in  fractures  of  the  atlas  and  axis,  with  such  an  injury  of 
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the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  complete  sensory  and  motor 
paralysis  of  the  entire  body  excepting  the  head.  Immediate  death 
here  follows  frequently  from  paralysis  of  the  diaphragm,  when  both 
phrenic  nerves  are  paralyzed.  The  phrenic  nerve  arises  mainly  from 
the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  but  it  contains  fibres  also  from  the  third  and 
fifth  cervical  nerves.  Among  thirty -two  cases,  according  to  Luschka, 
the  phrenic  nerve  had  its  origin  twelve  times  solely  in  the  fourth  cer- 
vical nerve.  An  immediately  fatal  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerves 
may  therefore  also  result  from  fracture  of  the  third  and  fourth  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  In  all  fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebi*®  with  injury 
of  the  spinal  cord  disturbances  of  the  pupils  (dilatation  or  contraction, 
with  immobility)  are  also  observed.  The  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
supplying  the  pupil  have,  as  is  well  known,  their  main  centre  in  the 
spinal  cord  (cilio-spinal  centre.  Budge),  which  lies  on  a  level  with  the 
lowest  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  vertebrse.  They  pass  through  the 
anterior  roots  of  the  first  two  dorsal  nerves  into  the  communicating 
branches.  Paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  causes  contraction, 
stimulation  of  the  same,  dilatation  of  the  pupils. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  as  far  down  as  the  second 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  complete  transverse  injury  of  the  spinal  cord, 
may  cause  paralysis  of  all  four  extremities  as  well  as  of  the  abdominal 
and  intercostal  muscles,  bladder,  rectum,  etc.  In  consequence  of  pa- 
ralysis of  the  intercostal  and  abdominal  muscles,  respiration  is  wholly 
diaphragmatic.  Inspiration  is  carried  on  by  the  diaphragm  and  some 
of  the  cervical  muscles,  expiration  by  the  elasticity  of  the  thorax. 
Sneezing  and  coughing  are  impossible. 

After  fracture  with  injury  to  the  upper  and  middle  dorsal  seg- 
ments of  the  spinal  cord,  motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities  is 
observed,  and  almost  always  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  bladder,  and 
rectum.  The  anaesthesia  resulting  from  paralysis  of  sensation  reaches 
about  to  the  region  of  the  ensiform  process,  and  is  combined  with  a 
sense  of  constriction  at  the  same  level.  Paralysis  of  the  bladder  causes 
retention  of  urine.  Attention  must  be  paid  to  this  retention  with 
a  corresponding  distention  of  the  bladder.  If  the  urine  is  not  drawn 
off  by  means  of  a  catheter,  the  bladder  runs  over,  as  it  were — that  is, 
incontinence  of  urine  with  constant  trickling  of  the  same  ensues,  a 
condition  which  is  also  called  paradoxical  ischuria,  because  the  bladder 
remains  full  in  spite  of  the  flow  of  urine. 

Paralysis  of  the  intestines  causes  constipation  with  subsequent 
incontinence  of  faeces,  or  the  latter  may  exist  immediately  after  the 
injury.  Tympanites  results  from  stagnation  of  faeces  and  from  gas, 
and  is  extremely  distressing  to  the  patient. 
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Fractures  attended  by  injury  to  the  cord  cloBe  above  the  lumbar 
enlargement,  in  the  region  of  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  may  give  rise 
to  motor  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  bladder,  and  the  rec- 
tum, with  anaesthesia  of  the  skin  reaching  about  to  the  umbilicus. 

Increased  reflexes  are  sometimes  combined  with  all  these  paralyses 
that  have  already  been  mentioned,  which  appear  as  tonic  or  clonic 
spasms  of  the  muscles  in  the  paralyzed  parts,  because  the  fibres  pass- 
ing from  the  reflex-inhibiting  centres  in  the  cerebrum  to  the  gray  Inat- 
ter  of  the  lumbar  spinal  cord  are  interrupted  by  all  transverse  injuries 
of  the  cord  located  above  the  same.  These  muscular  spasms  occur 
spontaneously  or  upon  the  slightest  irritation — e.  g.,  from  touching  the 
patient,  from  passing  the  urine,  from  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  in 
consequence  of  irritation  from  faecal  masses  in  the  rectum,  etc.  This 
enhancement  of  the  reflexes  is,  however,  generally  speaking,  seldom 
observed,  because  an  irritation  of  the  reflex-inhibiting  fibres  may  exist 
simultaneously.  In  case  of  complete  transverse  injury  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  superficial  and  deep  reflexes  usually  disappear  permanently, 
while  in  partial  transverse  injuries  they  are  preserved  (Bastian,  Bolw- 
by,  Thorbum).  The  plantar  reflex  usually  disappears  last,  later  than 
the  ankle  clonus  and  patella  reflex.  Of  the  organic  reflexes,  those  of 
the  bladder  and  the  rectum  are  often  preserved  even  after  complete 
transverse  injury.  The  superficial  reflexes  return  now  and  then  after 
days  or  weeks  or  months. 

In  case  of  the  transverse  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  situated  lower 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  lumbar  enlargement,  about  on  a  level  with 
the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra,  an  incomplete  motor  and  sensory  para- 
plegia is  observed  in  addition  to  absence  of  the  reflexes.  There  is 
motor  paralysis  of  all  the  gluteal  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  tlie 
sciatic  nerve  and  of  the  muscles  of  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  thigh 
and  the  leg,  with  the  exception  of  those  supplied  by  the  anterior  tibial 
nerve,  whose  nucleus  lies  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement, 
and  also  paresis  or  paralysis  of  the  sphincter  ani.  If  the  injurj^  of  the 
spinal  cord  lies  higher,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  enlargement, 
the  muscles  supplied  by  the  anterior  crural,  obturator,  and  anterior 
tibial  nerves  are  also  paralyzed.  In  fractures  from  the  third  lumbar 
vertebra  down,  the  spinal  cord  as  such  can  no  longer  be  injured,  as  the 
apex  of  the  conus  teniiinalis  ends  at  the  second  luml)ar  vertebra,  and 
here  passes  over  into  the  cauda  equina.  Injury  of  the  latter  results  in 
paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  and  the  pehdc  organs. 

In  the  paralyzed  portions  of  the  body,  especially  in  the  region  of 
the  sacrum,  the  trochanter,  the  heel,  the  elbow,  etc.,  l)edsored  verj* 
easily  arise  in  consequence  of  the  ])aralysis  of  sensation  and  trophic 
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disturbances,  and  these  may,  in  unfavourable  cases,  rapidly  increase 
in  size. 

If  there  is  only  partial  injury  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  spinal 
cord,  there  ensue  corresponding  partial  paralyses  in  the  regions  sup- 
plied by  certain  nerves.  If  an  entire  half  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
cord  is  destroyed,  the  symptoms  of  Brown -S6quard's  unilateral  lesion 
are  observed — that  is,  motor  paralysis  of  the  injured  half  and  sensory 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  part  of  the  body  (see  page  757).  If  the  spinal 
cord  is  in  part  preserved,  the  motor  paralysis  usually  preponderates  in 
comparison  with  the  sensory  disturbance,  and  the  latter  may,  in  the 
paralyzed  limbs,  for  instance,  be  wholly  absent  or  disappear,  while  the 
motor  paralysis  persists.  This  laat  fact  is  explained  j)artly  from  the 
numerous  anastomoses  of  the  sensorv  cutaneous  nerves,  so  that  intact 
nerve  tracts  assume  the  conduction  to  the  central  organ  in  place  of 
those  that  are  injured,  and  partly  from  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the 
spinal  cord.  Here  also  there  are  numerous  anastomoses,  and  the  fil)res 
that  enter  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the  posterior 
roots  do  not  all  end  at  the  same  level,  but  in  part  connect  higher  up 
with  the  ganglionic  cells.     The  reflexes  are  preserved  (see  page  770).' 

The  vasomotor  disturbances  resulting  from  injury  of  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  are  also  of  special  interest.  In  consequence  of  paralysis  of 
the  vasomotor  nerves,  the  tone  of  the  vessels  in  the  paralyzed  parts  is 
lowered  and  the  circulation  is  retarded,  especially  in  the  capillaries, 
oedema  arises,  the  secretion  of  sweat  is  diminished,  etc.  Priapism  is  in 
part  the  result  of  vasomotor  paralysis,  with  marked  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the  penis,  which  are  distended  and 
lowered  in  their  tone.  Active  erections  of  the  penis,  however,  are 
impossible  with  simultaneous  paralysis  of  the  erection  centre  in  the 
lumbar  spinal  cord.  By  giving  the  penis  an  elevated  position,  priapism 
can  usually  be  easily  overcome.  In  other  cases  priapism  is  condi- 
tioned upon  irritation  of  the  erection  centre  in  the  lumbar  portion 
of  the  cord. 

The  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine  (diabetes)  is  a  result  of  the 
injury  of  vasomotor  nerve  fil)res.  It  occurs  after  every  division  of 
the  spinal  cord  as  far  down  as  the  level  of  the  lumbar  vertebrje,  after 
injury  of  the  superior  and  inferior  cervical  ganglia  and  the  superior 
dorsal  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  after  division  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve,  and  especially  after  injury  of  the  vasomotor  centre  in 
the  medulla  oblongatii  (see  page  128). 

Changes  in  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  pulse  occur  especially  in 
connection  with  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  in  the  region 
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of  the  cervical  and  npper  dorsal  vertebrae.  Marked  slowing  of  the 
heart's  action  arieee  from  injury  to  the  nervi  acceleraotea,  which  have 
their  origin  in  the  gray  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  go  witli  the  eyiri- 
pathetic  nerve  to  the  heart.  Pulse  acceleration,  on  the  otlier  biiml,  is 
observed  especially  in  connection  with  bilateral  paralysis  of  the  pncu- 
mogastric  nerve  and  the '  nerve  Jibres  originating  from  the  spinal 
acce88ory. 

Buchterkirch,  Bunike,  and  others  observed,  after  contusion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  miiltiple  symmetrical  tuinonrs  in  different  parte  of  the 
body — e.  g.,  lipomata — and  also  cir- 
cumscribed hypertrophy  of  the  mus- 
cles. 

In  case  of  very  extensive  paral- 
ysis the  body  temperature  often 
sinks  very  rapidly  up  to  the  time  of 
death.  In  other  cases  of  injury  of 
the  spinal  cord,  especially  after  frac- 
tures of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  and 
less  often  after  those  of  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  vertebne,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  iMKly  rises  to  40°,  41° 
and  even  42°  C.  (104°,  106°,  auJ 
107°  K.).  It  is  conditioned  upon  an 
increased  nict^boliBm  brought  about 
by  the  central  nervous  systena,  in 
consequence  of  irritation  of  the  vato- 
motor  nerves.  The  amount  of  lieat 
lost  is  diminished  at  the  same  time 
in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 
the  cutaneous  vessels  from  vaM>mo- 
tor  irritation.  Finally,  the  rise  in 
temperature  may  be  conditioned  in 
compound  fractures  of  the  vertebne 
Fiu.  3T4.-Bonv  iiiii..n  of  u  fracture  of  tho  "P'^"  Hiicrobic  infectjou  (see  aluo 
bndi™  ,.f  thj'  -iith  and  wvciiiii  cervioii     Principles   of  Surgery,   8  62,   page 

dn-t  irraduallv  diKippuuri'd  alfgttlicr  m      310,  tCVer). 
that  lilt  Hiiant  wux  ublo  t"  move  about 

up  tw  tlis  tiHio  of  his  d«Ui  (after  ZoUer  T)ie  termination  of  a  vertebral  frac- 

■Dd  S<.i.ii..iibur«i.  ture  depends  maiidy  upon  wliether  or 

not  tlie  spinal  cord  is  injured,  and  if 

mv  to  wliat  di'jrree.    In  comi>ou(i<i  fracturon  infection  of  tlie  wound  is  lo  be 

iwi'vpntt-tl  by  aseptic  iiicaiurps,    TIio  liiirlipr  up  and  the  more  extensive  the 

injury  to  tlie  spinnl  cord,  the  more  certain  is  death  to  ensue.     The  progDosis 
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re  favourable  than  was 
;  reported  by  Zoller  and  Soimeu- 


of  fractures  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  is,  hoi 
formerly  supposed,  as  the  remarkable  c 
bur(f  tends  to  show.  Sonnenburg  has  col- 
lected from  the  literature  of  the  subject 
nineteen  cases  i)f  recovery  from  fractures 
of  tlie  cervical  vertebra-.  Tlie  prognosis  is 
best  if  the  fracture  is  below  the  origin  of 
the  phrenic  nerve— that  is.  in  the  region  of 
the  fifth  and  the  sixth  vertebnc.  The  cases 
of  recovery  collected  by  Sonnenburg  were 
al!  those  of  fractures  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bra below  this  point  Kiister  saw  union 
of  a  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis.  Lambotle  found  at  the  autopsy  of  a 
woman  twenty-seven  j-ears  old,  who  died 
of  baemorrhagic  variola,  a  fnwrtiire  of  the 
base  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis 
which  had  united  by  the  formation  of 
fibrous  tissue.  The  fracture  had  resulted 
from  a  simple  extension  of  tlie  head,  the 
atlas  was  displaced  soniewhat  forward,  and 
the  transverse  ligament  was  intact.  The 
position  ot  the  head  was  the  same  as  that 
in  torticollis.  One  year  after  tlie  injury  the 
symptoms  of  progressive  paralysis  nuido 
their  appearance.  Tlie  fatal  temiination 
often  follows  imme<liately  after  the  trau- 
matism, in  consequence  of  the  injury  of 
vital  parts  of  the  brain  and  the  s]iinal  cord, 
from  sever<>  associated  injuries  (fracture  of 
the  skull,  injuries  of  ttie  tliora<:ic  and  a 
doniinal  orgatis,  etc.),  and  from  shock.  It 
may  also  occur  later,  after  days  or  weeks  o 
injury  to  the  spinal  cor<l  and  its  results  (progressive  ascending  and  descend- 
ing myelitis  and  neuritis,  bedsores,  with  secondary  sepsis,  pyti'inia  or  ery- 
sipelas, cystitis  and  suppurative  nephritis  after  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs  and  of  the  brain,  etc.).  In  comiHtund  fractures  death 
may  oceiir-from  suppurative  inflammation  of  the  sp4ual  cord  and  its  mem- 
branes (suppurative  myelonieningitis).  The  paralysis  may  entirely  disapi>ear 
in  mild  ca.scs.  The  prognosis  of  paralysis  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves 
from  compression  is  most  favourable  when  the  pressure  resulting  from  the 
displacement  of  the  fragments,  for  iustjince,  can  be  overcome.  Regenera- 
tion of  the  ganplion  cells,  or  a  reunion  of  severed  libresof  the  spinal  coni.  do 
not.  according  to  our  present  knowU-dge,  occur  in  man.  The  defect  is  jN^r- 
manent.  Chronic  invalidism  often  follows  eoiicus-sion  and  contusion  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  consequence  of  chronic  myelitis,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. Death  may  suddenly  occur  here  as  soon  as  it  chronic  myelitis  in- 
volves vital  partK.  especially  the  medulla  (see  also  page  131^,  Injuries  of  the 
Brain  and  Medullaj. 
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A  vertebral  fracture  sometimes  unites  with  marked  displacement,  and  the 
existmg  paralysis  gradually  disappears,  whether  it  be  that  the  spinal  cord 
adapts  itself  to  the  pressure  or  that  the  paralysis  was  conditioned  upon  com- 
pression from  an  efiPusion  of  blood  into  the  vertebral  canal  and  that  this  is 
absorbed. 

Tlie  diagnosis  of  a  vertebral  fracture  is  often  difficult  and  not  infrequently 
impossible.  The  diflPerential  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  particularly  between 
fracture,  distortion,  dislocation,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  vertebral  canal. 
A  careful  methodical  examination  of  the  patient  is  of  great  importance  in 
making  the  diagnosis.  If  a  patient,  after  a  fall,  remains  immovable,  is  con- 
scious, and  there  is  no  fracture  of  the  limbs,  one  should  think  of  fracture  of 
the  spine.  The  examination  of  persons  thus  injured  must  be  made  with  the 
greatest  care  in  order  to  avoid  displacement  of  the  fragments  by  unskilful 
movements.  The  patient  may  suddenly  die  in  this  way  in  consequence  of 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  in  case  of  fracture  of  the  upper  cer- 
vical vertebrae.  In  order  to  get  a  sufficiently  good  view  of  the  spine  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  clothing  open,  etc.  A  fracture  of  the  spine  can  often  be 
recognised  at  once  by  the  characteristic  deformity  (depression,  angular  kypho- 
sis, lateral  deflection,  etc.).  An  examination  should  also  be  made  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  pharynx  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  cervical  section  of  the  spina 
The  firth  cervical  vertebra  can  usually  be  reached  with  the  finger  from  within 
the  mouth,  and  exceptionally  the  seventh  also  and  the  first  dorsal  (Waldeyer, 
Demme).  It  is  also  to  be  determined  whether  any  paralysis  of  motion  and 
sensation  exists,  and  one  should  observe  the  condition  of  the  pupils,  the  res- 
piration, the  pulse,  the  intestines  (tympanites),  the  bladder,  the  urine  (dia- 
betes), etc.  If  there  is  paraplegia  with  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  the  diagno- 
sis of  fracture  of  the  spine  with  injury  of  the  medulla  is  certain.  If  there  Ls 
complete  paraplegia  we  have  to  do  with  a  compression  or  injury  of  the  en- 
tire cross-section  of  the  spinal  cord,  whereas  partial  paralysis  is  caused  by  a 
corresponding  partial  compression  or  injury  of  the  same.  If  the  paralysis 
first  appears  later  on  and  not  immediately  after  the  injury,  it  is  usually  due  to 
increasing  compression  from  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  vertebral  canal.  The 
symptoms  of  fracture  are  often  so  tnvial  that  they  may  be  easily  overlooked. 

The  Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Spine  and  Iigaries  of  the  Spinal 
Cord. — Patients  with  fractured  spines  must  be  transported  and  placed 
in  bed  with  the  greatest  care.  Every  careless  movement  is  to  be  avoided. 
The  head,  vertebml  column,  and  back  must  be  given  a  secure  position. 
The  same  caution  is  to  be  used  in  removing  the  clothing  of  the  patient 
The  best  way  is  to  lay  the  patient  as  horizontally  as  possible  upon  a 
hair  mattress  with  a  large  water  cushion  or  air  cushion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  buttocks,  in  order  that  bedsores  may  be  avoided. 
The  elevating  frame  devised  by  Hamilton  and  Volkraann  (Fig.  37^») 
is  very  strongly  to  be  recommended.  By  means  of  this  device  the 
j)atient  can  be  raised  ^vithout  pain,  for  allowing  defecation,  for  exam- 
ple. The  faeces  pass  through  the  hole  in  the  elevating  frame  into  a 
bedpan  placed  beneatli. 
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As  regards  the  treatment  proi>er  of  the  fracture,  the  attempt  should 
be  made  in  Buitable  cases  to  overcome  the  existing  deformity.  This 
must  be  done  very 
cautiously;  a  violent 
reduction  of  the  dis- 
placement with  the 
patient  under  an  an- 
festhctic  is  always  to 
be  avoided.  This  is 
only  allowable  later, 
after  weeks  perhaps, 
if  the  dbplacement 
increases  and  the  pa- 
ralysis of  the  spinal 
cord  continues.  Tlie 
best  way  is  to  attempt 
to  overcome  the  deformity  by  gradual  extension  (Fig,  377).  A  well- 
padded  slin;^  is  placed  about  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the  lower  jaw, 
and  a  weight  of  two  kilogrammes  is  at  first  attached  to  the  extension 
cord,  which  is  afterward  increased.  Counter-extension  is  secured  by 
raising  the  head  of  the  bed.  In  fractures  of  the  dorsal  segment  of 
the  spine  permanent  extension  may  be  accomplished  by  placing  a  well- 
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padded  roller  cushion  under  the  back  or  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
Bauchfuss's  hammock  (see  Fig.  406,  page  H19).  Several  weeks  later 
a  jacket  of  felt  or  plaster  of  Paris,  after  Sayre,  can  be  used,  which 
enables  the  patient  to  leave  his  bed.     This   must  not   be   done   too 
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of  bone  which  had  been  forced  into  the  spinal  cord.  The  patient  re- 
covered. 

The  treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  spine  should  conform 
to  antiseptic  principles,  as  given  in  detail  in  Principles  of  Surgery, 
§  101,  page  597  flf.  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  §  142,  page  787 
(Treatment  of  Gunshot  Injuries  of  the  Spine).  In  compound  frac- 
tures the  site  of  fracture  should,  in  suitable  cases,  b6  sufficiently  ex- 
posed, portions  resected,  splinters  removed,  etc. 

In  the  further  course  of  a  vertebral  fracture  special  attention  is  to 
be  paid  to  preventing  bedsores  by  seeing  that  the  patient  is  properly 
placed  in  bed,  by  great  cleanliness,  by  rubbing  the  skin  with  alcohol, 
etc.  Unfortunately,  when  there  is  paralysis,  all  efforts  are  often  in 
vain.  In  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  with  retention  of  urine,  the  latter 
should  be  regularly  drawn  off  by  means  of  an  aseptic  metallic  catheter. 
If  incontinence  of  retention  exists,  with  distention  of  the  bladder  and 
continuous  flow  of  urine,  the  latter  may  be  allowed  to  pass  off  into  a 
bottle  between  the  legs  of  the  patient  without  the  use  of  a  catheter. 
If  it  is  desired  to  introduce  a  pennanent  catheter  into  the  bladder,  a 
carefully  disinfected  soft-rubber  one  is  used  for  the  purpose,  which  is 
fastened  by  means  of  adhesive  plaster  or  a  suspensory  bandage  (see 
Surgery  of  the  Bladder).  Death  of  the  patient  in  consequence  of  sup- 
purative cystitis  and  pyelitis  may  be  occasioned  by  unclean  catheters. 
If  there  are  symptoms  of  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  or  of  purulent  cystitis, 
the  bladder  must  be  carefully  irrigated  once  or  twice  a  day,  after  evac- 
uation of  the  urine,  with  boric  acid  (three  per  cent),  permanganate  of 
potash  (one  tenth  of  one  per  cent),  salicylic  acid  (one  third  of  one  per 
cent),  carbolic  acid  (one  to  two  per  cent),  or  bichloride  (one  hundredth 
of  one  per  cent).  This  is  best  accomplished  by  means  of  an  aseptic 
rubber  catheter.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  given  internally  with  some 
caution.  The  constipation  resulting  from  paralysis  of  the  intestines, 
which  is  sometimes  very  marked,  is  treated  by  enemata,  massage,  and 
electricity.  In  the  use  of  th^  latter  a  large  electrode  plate  is  plac^ed 
upon  the  abdomen  and  a  rod-shaped  one  is  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
In  case  of  extreme  tympanites  resulting  from  intestinal  gases  which 
can  not  escape  through  the  contracted  sphincter  ani,  subcutaneous 
stretching  of  the  sphincter  is  to  be  recommended  (Hoffa).  Cocaine  is 
first  injected  hypodermically,  and  the  sphincter  is  stretched  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  with  the  two  forefingers,  and  then  with  the  fore- 
finger and  middle  finger,  and  a  stout  India-nibber  tube  may  then  be 
passed  into  the  rectum.  The  latter  is  often  sufficient  without  stretch- 
ing the  sphincter.  The  paralyses  are  to  be  treated  according  to  general 
rules  by  electricity  and  massage. 
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In  cam  of  oH  fractures  of  the  wpine  \ritli  marked  dw|.l««)menl  aj 
paralysis  from  preeeure  of  tlie  frapinents,  the  question  t.f  the  rasec^ 
of  the  latter  or  of  the  verteliral  arches  may  arise,  ae  haa  Iwii  iilresiH 
mentioneJ.  In  paralysis  of  tbe  spinal  cord  from  t*mproe«ion  vai 
favoumlilc  results  have  Iwen  repeatedly  secure.!  by  rt'section  of  M 
vertehral  archee  that  eoinprei*ed  the  t-ord,  Htid  chieelling  awav  ^ 
projecting  edge  of  tlie  fractiirc<i  iHxly  of  a  vertebra  (Ma(!ewen,  Ltiml 
stein.  Boyle,  Boiffin,  and  otlierB).  After  reMX'tion  of  the  vertetjJ 
arches,  tbe  tei-bnique  of  which  is  given  in  §  150,  [)age  8;J1,  pvrman^ 
extension  is  applied  in  the  manner  deacriWd  cm  page  77r>.  ] 

Urban  performed  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  vertebmJ  aivhe*  fj 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by  forming  a  flap  of  soft  portnaa^ 
bone,  and  tlieii,  after  retracting  the  spinal  cord  to  one  aide,  cbisell3 
away  tbe  projecting  edge  of  the  body  of  tbe  vertebra.  Finally,  tM 
epLnal  cord  was  repla<!ed  in  its  nonnal  position,  and  tlic  vera-liiji 
arcbes,  together  with  tlie  flap  of  soft  parts,  were  sutured  in  pIhcU 
Phelps  likewise  chiselled  away  with  good  results  the  projecting  ed^  S 
the  body  of  a  vertebra  that  pressed  on  tbe  cord  after  ho  had  opcnod 
tbe  vertebral  canal  by  the  resection  of  two  spinoiu  processes  oud  tw« 
arches,  j 

In  the  after-treatment,  supporting  jackets,  massage,  l«tlw,  I'leM 
tricity,  etc.,  are  often  Tiecessary  in  order  to  present  atrophy  of  tW 
muscles.  For  the  preparation  of  felt  and  plaster  jackets  the  reader  M 
referred  to  page  l^l'T  ff.  afid  page  8iJ0  ff.  | 

§  141.  DielocatioiiB  of  the  Bpine, — By  vertebral  dislotationii  is  □ndo'J 
stood  injnry  of  the  spinal  column  such  that  tlie  articular  procctwcs  oj 
the  vertebrsB  are  permanently  separated  from  one  anutlier  cither  ct«in| 
pletely  or  incompletely.  In  dislocations  of  the  spuie  tbe  upper  vcrtM 
bra  is  designated  as  the  disloi'ated  one,  contrary  to  the  usagv  in  diiM 
locations  on  the  extremities.  Dislocations  of  tlie  spine  are  oft« 
coniplicatod  by  fractures,  especially  those  of  tlie  articular  procesMll 
In  diastasis  or  distortion  of  the  vertebne  there  is  no  [lemianent  seiwtM 
tiou  of  the  articular  surfaces,  Imt  only  a  momentary  one.  inaKmurit  J 
reposition  takes  place  immediately  after  the  articular  ligwuenU  and 
the  intervertebral  disks  have  been  put  on  tlie  stretch  or  torn,  | 

Jjislorations  of  the  spine  are  very  rare.  They  usually  involve  ihM 
most  movable  portion — viz.,  the  cervical  vertebrie,  and  leant  fnHiuentl/j 
the  lumbar  vertebne.  Vertebral  dislix-Ations  occur  moet  freiiacntlfi 
among  men  from  twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age.  J 

Dialotjatiotis  of  the  spine  arise  Tmni  movcimcnts  which  overtt1<>p  tli«  pfaTsJ 
ological  liinit  of  a  |iarticiilar  rang^  nf  iiiiitiou  or  (ruiu  alUi|^lhiir  nhniiniiM 
and  utiiiatural  niovemenls  whii-li  iirt'  not  jiossiblt^  Jta  Bccurdaiuw  with  (iJ 
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Khanioal  structure  of  the  vertebral  urticulatioiis  that  are  involved.  They 
e  always  the  result  of  the  action  of  j^reat  violence — e.  g..  a  fall  from  a  con- 
Iderable  height,  the  falling  of  heavy  weights,  being  buried  up  iu  mines.  eli\ 
"Vertebral  dislocations  from  muscular  actimi  are  only  jKissible  when  the 
bone  and  the  ligaments  have  lost  tJieir  uormul  power  of  resistance  in  coose- 
qiiencc  of  patlioiogical  changes. 

With  reference  to  their  origin  we  may  distinguish  the  following  kinds  of 

dislocation :    First,   dislocations  by  hypertlexion ;   seoinid,  dislocations  by 

by perex tension  (dorsal  flexion) :  third,  dislocations  by  abduction  or  rotation. 

Dislocations  by  hyperextension  (dorsal  Hcxion)  are  always,  no  doubt,  f^otu* 

K4tined  with  fracture  of  the  vertebra)  arches  and  the  spinous  processes,  with 

esponding  cnishing  of  tlie  spinal  cord.     Pure  dislocations  by  extension 

Dii!  under  clinical  observation,  as  when  they  occur  it  )uis  usually 

I  froiH  combined  movements  of  the  vertebral  column. 

The  most  fre^^uent.  and  witli  reference  to  tlieir  mechanism  the  best  under- 

1.  are  the  forward  dislocations  by  hyperflexion  and  those  by  abduction  or 

tation.  which,  as  has  been  said,  occur  m<«t  conuiionly  in  the  cervical  seg- 

eiit  of  the  spine  which  is  so  movable. 

1.  The  forward  dislocations  by  hypertlexion.  with  rupture  of  the  inten-er 

ral  disks  and  the  ligaments  between  the  archus.  are  the  most  common,  and 

e  often  combined  with  avidsion  of  a  portion  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 

i  fracture  of  tlie  articular  surfaces.     As  a  r«eult  of  the  hyperflexion  the 


Mhiive  two 


IplMc  ditlocatioii  of  u  mrvldO  vtr-  Pio.  RTV.— I'nilatentl  {left  siilintt  Jblm- 

^^exion;  J.  bnlli  artioular  pro-  tioii  of  ■  n-TtiisI  VBrMl>ni  by  •bdin- 

displwMul    Ibrwanl    uid  timiiuid  rotBtion  :  J.tlieloclicidtruu- 

jer  Tertebm  slideti  forward,  tlie  articular  pnieessea  are  lifted  from  one 

Other,  and.  in  consequence  of  a  subseiiuent  dorsal  flexion,  the  Hejiaration  of 

le  articular  processes  becomes  perm snenl— that  is,  the  two  lower  arlicuUr 

e  caught  firmly  in  front  of  the  upper  ones  of  the  lower  vertebra, 

p  that  a  complete  anterior  dislocation  is  the  final  result  iFig.  37Sl.     In  iliis 

n  of  dislocation  tlie  transverse  proceeses  may  break  oiT.  and.  moreover,  as 

R  hoeii  mentioned,  bone  may  be  torn  from  the  articular  aurfucti  of  the 

»dy  of  tlifl  dislocated  vertebra  or  from  the  arches  and  tlic  .spinous  proceeaee 

f  th«  action  of  the  intervertebral  disks  and  the  lig&mejits. 

,    S.  DiBl<x-4itionB  by  abduction  and  rotjktion  arise,  in  the  cer\-ical  segment 

It  the  spine,  for  example,  in  the  follovHng  manner :  We  take  up  the  two  dis- 

Satinn*  together  because  the  itction  of  nbiiuction  and  tliat  of  rotation  arc 

mbined.  and  we  hiivc  slr-iidy  rniphaiix.-d  the  fuel  Ipa^i-  7M)  that  in 

luection  with  evt-ry  fon-i-d  ubduclion  ii   n)Uilii'ii   lakes  place.     We  will 
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In  case  of  old  fractures  of  the  spine  witli  marked  displacement  and 
paralysis  from  pressure  of  the  fragments,  the  question  of  the  resection 
of  the  latter  or  of  the  vertebral  arches  may  arise,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  paralysis  of  the  spinal  cord  from  compression  very 
favourable  results  have  been  repeatedly  secured  by  resection  of  the 
vertebral  arches  that  compressed  the  cord,  and  chiselling  away  any 
projecting  edge  of  the  fractured  body  of  a  vertebra  (Mace wen,  Lauen- 
stein,  Boyle,  Boiffin,  and  others).  After  resection  of  the  vertebral 
arches,  the  technique  of  which  is  given  in  §  150,  page  831,  permanent 
extension  is  applied  in  the  manner  described  on  page  775. 

Urban  performed  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  vertebral  arches  for 
compression  of  the  spinal  cord  by  forming  a  flap  of  soft  parts  and 
bone,  and  then,  after  retracting  the  spinal  cord  to  one  side,  chiselled 
away  the  projecting  edge  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  Finally,  the 
spinal  cord  was  repla(?ed  in  its  normal  position,  and  the  vertebral 
arches,  together  with  the  flap  of  soft  parts,  were  sutured  in  place. 
Phelps  likewise  chiselled  away  with  good  results  the  projecting  edge  of 
the  body  of  a  vertebra  that  pressed  on  the  cord  after  he  had  opened 
the  vertebral  canal  by  the  resection  of  two  spinous  processes  and  two 
arches. 

In  the  after-treatment,  supporting  jackets,  massage,  baths,  elec- 
tricity, etc.,  are  often  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  atrophy  of  the 
muscles.  For  the  preparation  of  felt  and  plaster  jackets  the  reader  is 
referred  to  page  807  II.  and  page  820  ff. 

§  141.  Dislocations  of  the  Spine. — By  vertebral  dislocations  is  under- 
stood injury  of  the  spinal  column  such  that  the  articular  processes  of 
the  vertebrae  are  permanently  separated  from  one  another  eitlier  com- 
pletely or  incompletely.  In  dislocations  of  the  spine  the  upper  verte- 
bra is  designated  as  the  dislocated  one,  contrary  to  the  usage  in  dis- 
locations on  the  extremities.  Dislocations  of  the  spine  are  often 
complicated  by  fractures,  especially  those  of  the  articular  processes. 
In  diastasis  or  distortion  of  the  vertebrse  there  is  no  permanent  separa- 
tion of  the  articular  surfaces,  but  only  a  momentary  one,  inasmuch  as 
reposition  takes  place  immediately  after  the  articular  ligaments  and 
the  intervertebral  disks  have  been  put  on  the  stretch  or  torn. 

Dislocations  of  the  spine  are  very  rare.  They  usually  involve  the 
most  movable  portion — viz.,  the  cervical  vertebrae,  and  least  frequently 
the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Vertebral  dislocations  occur  most  frequently 
among  men  from  twenty  to  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age. 

Dislocations  of  the  spine  arise  from  movements  which  overstep  the  physi- 
ological limit  of  a  particular  range  of  motion  or  from  altogether  abnormal 
and  unnatui*al  uiovenientii  which  are  not  possible  in  accordance  with  the 
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Tnechanical  structure  of  the  vertebral  articulations  that  are  inTolved.  They 
are  always  the  result  of  the  action  of  great  violence — e.  g.,  a  fall  from  a  con- 
siderable  height,  the  falling  of  heavy  weights,  being  buried  up  in  minea,  etc 
Vertebral  dislocations  from  muscular  action  are  only  possible  when  the 
bone  and  the  ligaments  have  lost  their  normal  power  of  resistance  in  conse- 
quence of  pathological  changes. 

With  reference  to  their  origin  we  may  distinguish  the  following  kinds  of 
dislocation :  First,  dislocations  by  hyperflexion ;  second,  dislocations  by 
hyperextension  (dorsal  flexion) ;  tliird,  dislocations  by  abduction  or  rotation. 
Dislocations  by  hyperextension  (dorsal  flexion)  are  always,  no  doubt,  com- 
bined with  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arches  and  the  spinous  processes,  with 
corresponding  crushing  of  tlie  spinal  cord.  Pure  dislocations  by  extension 
scarcely  come  under  clinical  observation,  as  when  they  occur  it  has  usually 
been  from  combined  movements  of  the  vertebral  colunin. 

The  most  frequent,  and  with  reference  to  their  mechanism  the  best  under- 
stood, are  the  forward  dislocations  by  hyperflexion  and  those  by  abduction  or 
rotation,  which,  as  has  been  said,  occur  most  commonly  in  the  cervical  seg- 
ment of  the  spine  which  is  so  movable. 

1.  The  forward  dislocations  by  hyperflexion.  with  rupture  of  the  interver- 
tebral disks  and  the  ligaments  between  the  arches,  are  the  meet  common,  and 
are  often  combined  with  avulsion  of  a  portion  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae 
and  fracture  of  the  articular  surfaces.    As  a  result  of  the  hyperflexion  the 


Fio.  STB.— Comiiliile  dislocation  nf  a  cervical  ver-  Fio.  BTB.—Cni lateral  (left  eidedt  ditilooa- 

Mhra  hu  livr-rflpnioji ;  A,  botli  urticular  pm-  tiun  of  a  conical  vertcliru  by  abduo- 

e  displuocd    Ibrivard    and  lionaad  rdlation  :  ,4,tl]c]uckodtraD■- 


laoked. 

upper  vertebra  slides  forward,  the  articular  jjroccsses  are  lifted  from  one 
another,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  subsequent  dorsal  flexion,  the  separation  of 
the  articular  prttcesses  bcc<imes  permanent — that  is,  the  two  lower  articular 
processes  are  caught  firmly  in  front  of  the  upper  ones  of  the  lower  vertebra, 
so  that  a  complete  anterior  dislocation  is  the  final  result  (Fig.  378).  In  this 
form  of  dislocation  the  transverse  processes  may  break  off,  and,  moreover,  as 
has  been  mentioned,  bone  may  be  torn  from  the  articular  surface  of  the 
body  of  the  dislocated  vertebra  or  from  the  arclies  and  the  spinous  processes 
by  the  action  of  the  intervertebral  disks  and  the  ligaments. 

2.  Dislocations  by  ab<luction  and  rotation  arise,  in  the  cervical  segment 
of  the  spine,  for  example,  in  the  following  manner :  We  take  up  the  two  dis- 
locations together  because  the  action  of  abduction  and  Oiat  of  rotation  are 
here  combined,  and  wo  have  already  emphasized  tlio  fact  (page  752)  that  in 
connection  with  every  forced  abduction  a  rotaliim  takes  place.     We  will 
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cations  may  be  produced  experimentally  by  direct  pressure  toward 
one  side. 

If  a  dislocation  of  the  occiput  should  come  under  treatment,  one 
would,  in  case  it  were  a  dislocation  backward  or  forward,  attempt  its 
reduction  by  traction  upon  the  head  and  pushing  it  backward  or  for- 
ward. In  case  of  unilateral  dislocation,  one  would  extend  and  rotate 
the  head  toward  the  dislocated  side. 

2.  Dialooations  of  the  Atlas  (from  the  axis). — The  atlas,  as  is  well 
known,  executes  rotatory  movements  about  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis.  The  two  vertebree  are  firmly  bound  to  one  another  by  ligaments 
(ligamenta  alaria,  cruciform  ligaments,  suspensory  ligament,  and  trans- 
verse ligament).  Dislocation  of  the  atlas  from  the  axis  is  only  pos- 
sible in  case  of  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  or  rupture  of  the  trans- 
verse ligament,  by  which  the  odontoid  process  is  firmly  held. 

Forward  dislocation  of  the  atlas  is  the  most  common.  This  results 
from  hyperflexion  of  the  head,  with  rupture  of  the  ligaments  of  the 
atlas  by  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis,  which  is  forced  backward. 
The  head  is  correspondingly  bent  forward. 

A  traumatic  backward  dislocation  of  the  atlas  has,  according  to 
Hoffa,  not  yet  been  observed  or  described. 

Dislocation  of  the  atlas  by  abduction  or  rotation  is  always  unilat- 
eral. If  the  dislocation  is  on  the  right  side  the  head  is  turned  to  the 
left,  and  vice  versa.  Bilateral  dislocations  in  opposite  direr^tions  occur 
here  also. 

The  injuries  to  the  cord  in  connection  with  dislocations  of  the  atlas 
by  hyperflexion  are  usually  severe  and  fatal,  whereas  in  unilateral  dis- 
locations by  rotation  they  are  milder.  There  have  been  individual 
cases  of  the  latter  in  which  successful  reduction,  followed  by  the  com- 
plete recovery  of  the  patient,  is  said  to  have  been  accomplislied. 

The  question  of  treating  dislocations  of  the  atlas  only  arises  in 
connection  with  unilateral  dislocation  by  abduction  and  rotation.  The 
treatment  consists  in  reduction  by  traction  upon  the  head  and  rotation 
toward  the  dislocated  side. 

3.  Dislocations  of  the  other  Cervical  Vertebrse. — Of  dislocations  of 
the  remaining  cervical  vertebrae,  those  between  the  fourth  and  the 
fifth  and  between  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  are  the  most  frequent.  For- 
ward dislocations  arise  mainly  from  hyperflexion  of  the  head — e.  p., 
from  a  fall,  from  being  buried  up,  from  a  blow,  etc.  They  are  usually 
combined  with  rupture  of  the  intervertebral  disks  and  the  stretched 
hgaments  (ligamenta  flava)  on  the  vertebral  arches  and  the  spinous 
processes.  The  articular  processes  of  the  upper,  dislocated  vertebra 
come  to  lie  in  front  of  those  of  the  lower  one  (see  Fig.  378). 
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The  symptoms  of  this  forward  dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae 
are  similar  to  those  attending  transverse  fractures  of  a  cervical  verte- 
bra with  forward  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  (Fig.  380). 
The  head  is  bent  forward,  the  chin  approaches  the  sternum  and  is  not 
infrequently  held  fast  by  the  patient  with  both  hands,  in  order  to 
avoid  painful  movements.  The  cervical  segment  of  the  spinal  column 
is  bent  at  a  slight  angle  (kyphosis),  the  spinous  processes  from  the  dis- 
located vertebra  upward  can  scarcely  be  felt,  if  at  all,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  nape  of  the  neck  are  spasmodically  contracted  and  prominent. 
Swallowing  is  difficult,  and  one  often  feels  the  projecting  vertebra 
beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx.  The  lumen  of  the 
vertebral  canal  is  very  much  encroached  upon  and  the  spinal  cord  is 
usually  severely  crushed,  so  that  death  from  respiratory  paralysis,  due 
to  paralysis  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  usually  follows  immediately  or  soon 
after  the  injury,  especially  in  case  of  dislocation  of  the  third  and  fourth 
cervical  vertebrae.  If  the  patient  lives,  severe  paralysis  of  the  limbs 
and  the  trunk  usually  persists. 

The  treatment  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebne  consists 
in  attempting  reduction  with  the  patient  under  an  antesthetic.  Hue- 
ter  and  Hoffa  properly  recommend  that  the  patient's  friends  should  be 
distinctly  warned  that  the  attempt  at  reduction  is  likely  to  be  unsuc- 
cessful. Reduction  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  dangerous  to  life, 
and  should  therefore  be  executed  with  great  caution.  Ilueter  recom- 
mends that  it  be  done  in  the  following  manner:  The  dislocation 
should  be  changed,  to  begin  with,  into  a  unilateral  dislocation  by  rota- 
tion. This  is  done  by  inclining  the  head  toward  the  left  shoulder,  and 
thus  raising  the  locked  transverse  process  on  the  right  side.  The  trans- 
verse processes  on  the  right  side  are  then  brought  into  their  normal 
position  by  turning  the  head  backward  so  that  the  right  ear  moves  in 
a  backward  direction.  The  reduction  of  the  unilateral  (left-sided)  dis- 
location which  still  remains  is  then  accomplished  by  executing  precisely 
reversed  movements — that  is,  inclining  the  head  to  the  side  that  is  not 
dislocated  (right)  and  tuniing  it  backward  so  that  the  left  ear  moves  hi 
a  backward  direction. 

Dislocations  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrae  backward  by  forced 
dorsal  flexion  with  other  movements  are  scarcely  ever  observed,  as  has 
been  said,  in  the  living.  The  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
would  be  bent  backward  and  the  face  turned  upward.  The  soft  parts 
of  the  neck  would  therefore  be  more  or  less  tense  in  front,  with  a 
noticeable  angular  bend  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Reduction  would  be 
undertaken  by  extension  and  counter-extension  with  the  patient  under 
an  anaesthetic. 
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Unilateral  dislocations  of  the  lower  cervical  vertebrse  bj  abduction 
and  rotation  are  usually  brought  about  by  a  fall  upon  the  head  or  ])y 
forced  rotation  of  the  neck.  As  is  apparent  from  Fig.  379,  the  head  in 
this  unilateral  dislocation  by  abduction  and  rotation  is  inclined  toward 

the  sound  (not  dislocated)  side  and  is 
fixed  in  this  position  (Fig.  381).  The 
chin  is  not  drawn  to  the  opposite  side, 
as  in  physiological  abduction  (see 
above,  page  752),  but  occupies  the  me- 
dian line,  because  the  locked  (dislo- 
cated) transverse  process  of  the  up- 
per vertebra  is  pushed  forward.  Tlie 
transverse  processes  lie  sometimes  sim- 
ply one  above  another.  The  line  of 
the  spinous  processes  is  only  slightly 
changed — that  is,  it  deviates  but  little. 
On  the  non-dislocated  side  the  neck 
posteriorly  is  fuller  and  more  tense. 
The  act  of  swallowing  is  interfered 
with  and  the  abnormal  projection  of 
the  dislocated  vertebra  may  be  felt  with 
the  finger  in  the  pharynx.  The  nerv- 
ous disturbances  are  either  conditioned  upon  concussion,  compression, 
or  contusion  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  upon  crushing  of  the  nerve  roots  at 
their  place  of  exit  upon  the  dislocated  side,  or  sometimes  also  upon 
excessive  traction  on  the  same  on  the  side  that  is  not  dislocated.  The 
prognosis  depends  here  also  mainly  upon  the  degree  of  the  existing 
injury  to  the  cord,  just  as  in  fractures. 

In  bilateral  dislocations  in  opposite  directions  the  position  of  the 
head  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  unilateral  dislocation,  save  that  be- 
sides being  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  vertebra  that  is  not  locked  it  is 
rotated  still  more,  so  that  the  ear  on  this  side  is  moved  forward. 

Reduction  must  be  undertaken  here  also  with  the  greatest  possible 
caution  under  an  anaesthetic.  It  is  accomplished  by  the  same  move- 
ment as  those  by  which  it  was  produced — that  is,  hyperabduction 
and  rotation.  The  head  should  be  inclined  still  more  to  the  side  to 
which  it  is  already  inclined  and  then  rotated  so  that  the  ear  on  the 
dislocated  side  moves  forward  and  the  other  backward.  When  the 
transverse  processes  are  locked — e.  g.,  on  the  left  side — the  head,  which 
is  inclined  to  the  right,  is  drawn  still  nearer  to  the  right  shoulder, 
whereby  the  locked  transverse  process  on  the  left  l>ecomes  free,  and  by 
turning  the  left  side  of  the  head  backward  the  left  articular  process 
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slips  back  into  its  normal  place,  the  right  transverse  process  serving  as 
a  fulcrum.  If  the  transverse  processes  are  not  locked  in  the  way 
shown  in  Fig.  3Y9 — that  is,  if  the  dislocated  articular  process  lies  not 
in  front  of  the  articular  process  of  the  lower  vertebra,  but  upon  it — it 
is  sufficient  to  produce  traction  on  the  head  and  the  upper  cervical  ver- 
tebrae, abduct  the  head  toward  the  opposite  side,  and  then  rotate  the 
head  toward  the  dislocated  side.  If  one  should  here  incline  the  head 
still  more  toward  the  sound  shoulder  a  complete  locking  of  the  trans- 
veree  processes  might  occur  and  the  articular  process  of  the  upper  ver- 
tebra come  to  lie  in  front  of  that  of  the  lower  vertebra.  Walton,  after 
experimenting  on  cadavers,  recommends  the  latter  method  of  reduction 
for  all  unilateral  dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebrae  by  abduction. 

In  all  movements  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  lower 
cervical  vertebrae  one  should  grasp  not  only  the  head,  but  also  the 
upper  not  dislocated  cervical  vertebrae. 

4.  Dislocations  of  the  Dorsal  Vertebrse. — Inasmuch  as  the  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae are  firmly  connected  not  only  with  one  another,  but  also  with 
the  ribs,  dislocations  of  the  same  without  fracture  are  very  rare.  Pure 
dislocation  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra  is  the  most  frequent,  espe- 
cially in  a  forward  direction,  by  flexion  of  the  vertebral  column.  It  is 
less  frequently  unilateral,  by  abduction  and  rotation.  In  dislocation 
forward  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  the  dislocated  vertebra  and  its  spinous 
process  are  depressed,  as  well  as  the  underlying  vertebrae  and  spinous 
processes  which  are  pushed  forward  with  it.  The  vertebral  column 
has  an  angular  deformity,  and  the  spinous  processes  just  above  the  dis- 
location are  prominent.  The  distinction  between  fracture  and  disloca- 
tion is  especially  difficult  in  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  segments  of  the 
spine. 

Reduction  in  forward  dislocations  by  flexion  consists  in  extension 
and  counter-extension  on  the  pelvis  and  in  both  axillae,  with  pressure 
upon  the  projecting  vertebra. 

5.  Dislocations  of  the  Lumbar  Portion  of  the  Spine  are  very  rare,  on 
account  of  the  position  of  the  articular  processes  and  the  firm  union  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae.  Forward  and  backward  dislocations  and  unilat- 
eral dislocations  by  abduction  and  rotation  have  been  observed  in  indi- 
vidual cases  only,  the  latter,  however,  being  always  attended  with  frac- 
ture of  the  articular  processes.  All  these  dislocations  have  been  con- 
fined to  the  upper  three  lumbar  vertebrae,  which  are  the  most  movable. 
Injury  of  the  spinal  cord  is  possible  only  in  case  of  dislocation  of  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  vertebrae,  as  the  cord  ends  on  a  level  with  the 
latter  and  here  passes  over  into  the  filum  terminale  and  the  cauda 
equina. 
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The  symptoms  of  dislocation  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  are  analogous 
to  those  of  dislocation  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  and  reduction  is  accom- 
plished, in  accordance  with  the  same  principles,  by  extension  and 
counter-extension  and  direct  pressure  upon  the  projecting  lam  bar  ver- 
tebrae. 

§  142.  Onnshot  Iiguries  of  the  Spine  and  the  Spinal  CorcL — The 
course  of  a  gunshot  injury  of  the  spine  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
the  vertebral  canal  is  opened  and  the  spinal  cord  is  injured.  If  the 
spinal  column  is  struck  from  in  front,  the  ball  often  remains  lodged  in 
the  body  of  a  vertebra.  When  struck  from  behind  or  from  the  side, 
the  spinous  processes  and  the  vertebral  arches  alone  can  be  shattered 
without  the  vertebral  canal  being  entered  and  the  spinal  cord  injured. 
More  frequently,  however,  the  vertebral  canal  is  opened  in  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  spine,  with  more  or  less  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  The 
cord  is  injured  in  part  by  the  ball  and  in  part  by  splinters  of  bone. 
As  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  may  be  greatly 
shattered  by  the  splinters  of  bone.  In  other  cases  it  is  merely  com- 
pressed by  an  effusion  of  blood,  a  fragment  of  bone,  or  the  ball,  with- 
out being  directly  injured.  The  deformity  of  the  spinal  column  is 
less,  generally  speaking,  in  gunshot  injuries  than  in  indirect  fractures. 

The  prognosis  of  an  injury  to  the  cord  is  not  so  favourable  in  gun- 
shot wounds  as  in  injuries  inflicted  by  sharp  weapons.  It  is  most  favour- 
able when  the  paralysis  is  conditioned  upon  an  effusion  of  blood  or  upon 
splinters  of  bone  which  have  forced  their  way  in  and  which  can  l»e 
removed.  Paralysis,  also,  caused  by  pressure  of  the  ball  and  displace<l 
fragments  of  bone,  has  not,  generally  speaking,  an  unfavourable  prog- 
nosis. The  spinal  cord  seems  in  such  cases  gradually  to  accustom  itself 
to  a  certiim  degree  to  the  .pressure  of  the  ball  that  has  healed  up  in 
the  vertebral  canal  and  of  the  displaced  fragments  of  bone,  and  the 
paralysis  accordingly  disappears  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  some- 
times altogether. 

Aside  from  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  cord,  the  further  course 
depends  upon  whether  aseptic  healing  follows  or  suppuration  extends 
to  the  vertebral  canal,  the  spinal  cord,  and  its  membranes.  Tliis  sup- 
puration, or  cellulitis,  involves  mainly  the  loose  connective  tissue  l>e- 
tween  the  vertebral  canal  and  the  dura ;  also  the  venous  sinuses,  the 
nieni!)ranes  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  cord  itself.  Circums(»ribed 
abscesses  in  the  cord  are  formed  especially  around  foreign  bodies  that 
have  penetrated  it.  Suppurative  spinal  meningitis  may  spread  to  the 
nieni!>ranes  of  the  brain,  so  that  the  autopsy  discloses  a  suppurative 
cerebral  nieniniiitis  also.  There  is  sometimes  no  continuous  connec- 
tion  between  the  suppurative  meningitis  of  the  spinal  cord  and  tliat  of 
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the  brain,  becauge  the  micro-organisms  and  their  toxines  have  been 
transported  through  the  lymph  passages  and  by  metastasis  have  caused 
a  cerebral  meningitis.  As  we  saw  when  treating  of  compound  frac- 
tures of  the  skull,  a  cerebral  meningitis  can,  in  the  course  of  one  or 
two  days  even,  involve  the  entire  vertebral  canal. 

Death  follows  either  in  consequence  of  the  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord,  especially  the  medulla  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervical  seg- 
ment of  the  cord,  or  in  consequence  of  the  septic  inflammation  of  the 
vertebral  canal  and  its  contents  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  or, 
finally,  from  chronic  myelitis  and  its  consequences — that  is,  from  the 
ascending  and  descending  myelitis  and  neuritis  originating  at  the  in- 
jured portion  of  the  cord — and  from  other  secondary  diseases  occur- 
ring in  the  further  course  of  the  injury  (bedsores,  cystitis,  nephritis, 
etc.).  Injury  to  the  vertebral  artery  is  also  to  be  feared  in  gunshot 
wounds  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column. 

The  treatment  of  gunshot  injuries  of  the  spine  and  the  spinal  cord 
consists  in  disinfection  of  the  wound  after  it  has  been  sufliciently  en- 
larged. This  antiseptic  treatment  of  gunshot  wounds  of  the  spine,  in 
which  the  vertebral  canal  is  opened  and  the  spinal  cord  is  injured,  has 
its  difficulties,  it  is  true,  and  can  not  usually  be  carried  out  with  suf- 
ficient thoroughness.  The  ball  is  only  removed  when  it  can  be  felt  or 
seen — in  short,  when  it  is  accessible.  Too  long  a  search  for  it  is  here 
also  to  be  avoided.  In  searching  for  the  ball,  a  magnetic  needle  or 
Trouve's  electric  apparatus  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Completely 
detached  splinters  of  bone  and  fragments  of  bone  that  press  on  tlie 
cord  are  likewise  removed.  It  is  better,  in  gunshot  injuries,  to  leave 
the  external  wound  open,  pack  it  with  iodoform  gauze,  and  then  cover 
it  with  an  antiseptic  protective  dressing.  If  suppuration  of  the  verte- 
bral canal  and  its  contents  is  averted,  and  if  the  injury  to  the  spinal 
cord  is  not  serious,  recovery  will  follow  with  more  or  less  nervous  dis- 
turbances. For  the  successful  treatment  of  the  paralysis  that  may 
exist,  it  is  especially  important  to  determine  its  causes  as  far  as  pos- 
sible— whether,  for  example,  it  is  conditioned  upon  direct  injury  of 
the  cord  by  the  ball,  or  splinters  of  bone,  or  upon  pressure  from  the 
ball  or  fragments  of  bone,  etc.  In  suitable  cases  the  effort  will  be 
made  to  remove  by  an  operation  the  foreign  bodies  or  the  fragments 
of  bone  that  press  on  the  cord — e.  g.,  by  resection  of  the  vertebral 
arches  (see  §  150).  If  paralysis  and  convulsive  contractures  persist,  it 
is  probable  that  splinters  of  bone  have  healed  up  within  the  spinal 
cord  (n.  Fischer).  It  is  especially  in  gunshot  fractures  of  the  spine  that 
operative  treatment  is  indicated.  According  to  Vincent,  of  thirty- 
three  such  fractures,  eight  were  operated  upon.    Of  these  patients,  five 
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recovered  and  tliree  died.     Of  the  twenty-five  patients  who  were  not 
operated  upon,  only  six  recovered  and  nineteen  died. 

§  143.  Isolated  Iignries  of  the  Spinal  Cord  without  injury  to  the 
spine  (without  fracture  and  dislocation)  consist  especially  in  concus- 
sion of  the  spinal  cord,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  (page  7C7). 
From  a  fall,  from  the  falling  of  heavy  weights,  from  a  blow,  in  con- 
nection with  railway  accidents — e.  g.,  derailments,  or  the  collision  of 
two  trains,  etc. — severe  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  may  ensue,  just 
as  we  saw  in  treating  of  concussion  of  the  brain.  The  term  "  concus- 
sion" is  made  by  many  authors  very  comprehensive,  but  Leydeu  dis- 
tinguishes between  shock  and  concussion  proper  of  the  spinal  cord. 
As  in  concussion  of  the  brain,  so  after  that  of  the  spinal  cord,  fatal 
paralysis  may  ensue  immediately  or  speedily.  Death  is  frequently,  to 
be  sure,  conditioned  upon  simultaneous  concussion  of  the  brain  and  the 
medulla  (see  §  13).  We  leave  this,  however,  out  of  the  question  here, 
and  occupy  ourselves  chiefly  with  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  a 
fatal  case  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  the  autopsy  reveals  either 
direct  laceration  of  the  substance  of  the  cord  in  different  parts,  with 
corresponding  haemorrhages  besides  extravasations  of  blood  in  the  ver- 
tebral canal,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  pure  concussion  of  the 
spinal  cord,  there  are  absolutely  no  gross  or  microscopic  changes  (Wat- 
son), precisely  as  in  cases  of  pure  concussion  of  the  brain.  In  the  ca.se 
of  persons  who  died  after  from  two  to  eight  months,  or  later,  in  conse- 
quence of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  Schmaus  found  traumatic 
degenerations  (circumscribed  areas  of  softening,  gliosis  with  cavity 
fonnation  and  fibrous  degeneration  in  the  medulla).  In  concussion  of 
the  spine  produced  experimentally  in  animals,  Schmaus  proved  the 
existence  of  conditions  similar  to  those  just  mentioned  as  occurring  in 
man,  or  the  beginning  of  the  same.  Upon  microscopic  examination  he 
found  as  the  real  cause  a  direct  traumatic  necrosis  of  the  axis  cvlin- 
ders,  which  may  be  followed  by  a  more  or  less  extensive  softening  of 
the  supporting  tissue.  The  nerve  fibres  that  have  perished  in  conse- 
quence of  tlie  concussion  can  not  be  sufficiently  recogniseii  with  our 
present  facilities,  and  more  of  them  have  often  died  than  we  can  know. 
The  cases  are  explained  in  this  way,  in  which  there  are  marked  clinical 
symptoms  with  only  apparently  slight  anatomical  changes. 

If  the  patient  lives,  the  further  course  after  concussion  of  the  spinal 
C(>rd  is  very  varied.  Kecoverv  sometimes  follows  with  striking  rapi<l- 
ity.  But  in  all  cases  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  especially  when 
there  are  effusions  of  blood  within  the  same,  chronic  myelitis  is  always 
to  he  feared.  This  is  analogous  to  the  chronic  encephalitis  which  we 
have  described  in  detail  in  connection  with  concussion  and  contusion 
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of  the  brain  (see  §§  13,  17).  Those  cases  which  Erichsen  first,  aod 
then  Page  and  otliers  have  described,  under  the  name  "  railway  spine," 
come  in  this  category.  As  the  name  impHes,  these  concussions  of  the 
spinal  cord  occur  in  railway  accidents,  in  consequence  of  the  collision 
of  two  trains  or  derailment  (see  below,  and  page  790).  Gussenbauer 
thinks  that  it  is  not  the  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  as  such,  but  the 
lesion  of  the  cord  due  to  the  extravasations  of  blood,  that  are  the  real 
cause  of  the  spinal  manifestations  ;  the  size  and  extent  of  these  extrav- 
asations of  blood  decide  whether  a  traumatic  myelitis,  with  all  its 
sequelae,  or  a  complete  restitutio  ad  integrum  will  result.  Manley,  on 
the  basis  of  fifty  autopsies  of  persons  dying  from  severe  injuries  of  the 
spine  and  spinal  cord,  holds  the  opposite  view,  and  thinks  that  intra- 
medullary haemorrhages  are  extremely  rare. 

The  symptoms  of  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  railway 
spine — so-called  traumatic  neurosis  (see  page  790) — are  at  first  of  a 
shocklike  nature,  with  striking  manifestations  of  depression.  Then 
follows  permanent  or,  in  case  of  severe  concussion,  only  temporary  im- 
provement. One  observes,  in  the  further  course  of  cases  of  the  latter 
kind,  very  manifold  disturbances,  resulting  from  chronic  myelitis,  such 
as  phenomena  of  irritation,  pain,  particularly  in  the  muscles,  conditions 
of  excitation,  overactivity  of  the  senses,  defective  energy  of  move- 
ment, loss  of  memory,  sometimes  anaesthesia,  sometimes  hyperaesthesia, 
etc.  Finally,  convulsions  and  paralysis  supervene.  The  course  of  such 
cases  of  traumatic  neurosis  is  very  chronic,  and  the  probability  of  recov- 
ery is  extremely  small.  The  rule  is,  that  chronic  invalidism  develops 
more  and  more.  It  is  always  to  be  bonie  in  mind  that  in  case  of 
severe  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord  a  concussion  of  the  brain  has 
usually  taken  place  simultaneously,  and  that  there  also  the  correspond- 
ing secondary  conditions  are  constantly  developing  more  and  more. 
Besides  these  cases  that  gradually  grow  worse,  there  are  others  in  which 
severe  paralysis  immediately  follows  the  accident  and  the  latter  is  not 
.infrequently  immediately  followed  by  death,  in  consequence  of  con- 
cussion of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain. 

Bailway  Injuries. — The  severest  and  most  numerous  injuries  are  observed 
from  a  collision  of  two  railway  trains.  Tardieu,  Erichsen,  Page.  Vibert,  and 
others  have  niade  valuable  reports  of  their  observ^ations  in  this  direc»tion, 
especially  Vibert,  who  has  given  a  report  relating  to  four  hundred  i>ersons 
injured  in  a  railway  accident  at  Charenton.  Passengers  upon  the  train  which 
is  moving  most  rapidly  always  suffer  the  severest  and  the  most  numerous 
injuries.  Upon  the  head  chiefly,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  those  who 
die  at  once,  without  external  injury,  one  finds  numerous  punctate  haemor- 
rhages, much  as  in  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  Severe  fractures  and 
injuries  of  the  soft  parts  occur  on  the  lower  limbs,  particularly  in  case  those 
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injured  have  not  protected  themselves  by  rising  early  enough  from  their 
seats;  There  are  not  infrequently  injuries  of  the  lungs  (hajmoptysis)  from 
contusion  or  concussion  of  the  thorax,  and  injuries  of  the  abdominal  organs 
also.  The  patients  very  frequently  suifer  serious  disturbance  of  the  general 
health  or  the  central  nervous  system  (insomnia,  headache,  alteration  of 
mind,  partly  of  an  excited  and  partly  of  a  melancholic,  depressed  type,  dis- 
turbances of  digestion,  loss  of  memory  with  or  without  gaps  [words,  num- 
bers], speedy  mental  weariness,  oversensitiveness  to  stimulants,  etc.  [alcohol, 
tobacco],  maniacal  conditions,  subjective  auditory  sensations,  photophobia, 
paralysis  of  accommodation,  disturbances  of  smell  and  taste,  panesthesia  of 
the  sensory  nerves,  anu3sthesia,  particularly  in  connection  with  organic  in- 
jury of  the  brain,  muscular  tremor,  motor  weakness,  particularly  in  the  legs, 
paralysis,  disturbances  of  circulation  and  respiration,  increasing  cachexia). 
The  typical  picture  of  paralytic  dementia  sometimes  results.  This  entire 
complex  of  nervous  symptoms  is  included  under  the  name  traumatic  neu- 
rosis, which  may  occur  after  concussion  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord,  even 
when  caused  by  comparatively  slight  accidents.  If  the  disturbances  aiv  not 
of  an  extreme  nature?,  such  patients  are  often  wrongly  accused  of  simulation. 
The  records  of  law  courts  can  give  the  story  of  many  a  case  of  this  kind.  In 
severe  cases  the  prognosis  of  such  concussions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  is 
unfavourable.  If  in  two  or  three  months  after  the  injury  there  is  not  a 
steady  improvement,  there  often  ensues  a  chronic  lesion,  especially  of  the 
cerebral  cortex,  less  often  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  spinal  symptoms  are  most- 
ly of  a  cerebral  nature.  English  physicians,  as  was  mentioned  above,  have 
designatt^d  the  scHJondary  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system  after  railway 
accidents  as  railway  spine. 

Traumatic  Neurosia — The  so-called  traumatic  neurosis  (railway  spine  of 
the  Englisli)  (x'curs  after  concussion  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall,  in  connection  with  railway  accidents,  from  a  .severe  con- 
tusion, blow,  etc.  It  is  of  great  clinical  interest.  Such  patients,  as  has  been 
siiid,  are  t<K)  often  wrongly  accused  of  .sinmlation.  The  course  is  some- 
thing as  follows  :  ImnuHliately  after  the  accident  there  are  often  symptoms 
of  shock  with  marked  manifestaticms  of  depression.  Tlien  permanent  or 
only  temi)oniry  improvement  gradually  begins.  In  the  most  unfavour 
able  cases  one  observ^es  in  the  further  course  very  manifold  disturbances, 
sucli  as  conditions  of  excitation,  pain,  hypersensitiveness  of  the  senses,  de- 
fe<»tivt»  energy  of  movement,  loss  of  memory,  sometimes  anaesthesia  and 
sonietinies  hyi)oriesthesia,  convulsicms,  paralysis,  etc.  The  prognosis  of  pnv 
nouiired  traumatic  iieuiNjsis  is  often  very  unfavourable.  Clironic  invalidism 
dev<'k)p.s  only  too  easily.  Tlie  ti*eatment  of  traumatic  neurosis  is  really  the 
titsk  of  n<nirologist>».  Albin  Hoffman  has  properly  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  since  t\w.  adoi)tion  of  legislation  for  insurance  against  accidents. 
traumatic  neurosis  lias  strikingly  incirased  in  frequency,  and  that  it  occurs 
as  a  genuine  disease  among  }>ersons  who  were  before  perfectly  well  much 
less  fivcjuenlly  than  has  been  heretofore  supposed.  In  consequence  of  the 
legislation  alluded  to.  simulation  and  traumatic  hysteria  have  increased.  It 
is  in  fact,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  a  psychosis  and  neurosis  wliich  is  not  de- 
pendent ui)on  a  material  change  in  the  central  nervous  system — that  is.  a 
form  of  hyst<M'ia,  as  has  been  emphasized  esiKJcially  by  Striimpel)  and  Char- 
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cot  and  his  pupils.  In  a  small  number  of  severe  eases,  however,  progressive 
changes  in  the  central  nervous  system  in  consequence  of  the  concussion 
caused  by  the  accident  really  exist  as  Oppenheim  and  others  have  also 
recently  stated,  and  as  we  have  described  them  (pages  788,  789). 

Compression  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — We  liave  already  (pages  768  ff.) 
spoken  of  compression  of  the  spinal  cord  resulting  from  an  increasing 
extravasSation  of  blood,  and  that  arising  in  connection  with  fractures 
and  dislocations  of  the  spine.  If  the  case  is  one  of  compression  of  the 
spinal  cord  by  an  extravasation  of  blood  exclusively,  the  spinal  cord 
and  the  bone  not  being  otherwise  injured,  there  are  usually  no  mani- 
festations of  paralysis  immediately  after  the  traumatism.  They  appear 
only  later,  when  the  effusion  of  blood  has  attained  such  a  size  that  it 
exerts  a  real  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord.  One  then  Usually  finds 
paraplegia,  the  prognosis  of  which,  however,  is  altogether  favourable 
if  it  is  really  caused  exclusively  by  the  extravasation  of  blood.  After 
absorption  of  the  latter,  complete  recovery  may  ensue.  As  has  already 
been  said,  the  pressure  acts  not  only  locally  upon  the  spinal  cord,  but 
also  as  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation,  with  dilatation  of  the  central 
canal  of  the  spinal  cord  and  saturation  of  the  gray  matter  with  serum 
or  lymph.  In  consequence  of  this  disturbance  of  circulation,  necrosis 
and  complete  absorption  of  tissue  may  take  place  in  the  gray  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  with  the  formation  of  clefts  and  cavities  (P.  Rosen- 
bach,  A.  Schtscherback).  In  such  cases  corresponding  permanent  dis- 
turbances remain.  With  reference  to  the  symptomatology  of  com- 
pression arising  from  fractures  and  dislocations  of  the  vertebrae,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  page  768  ff. 

Contusion  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — If  the  spinal  cord  has  been  directly 
injured  in  one  or  several  places  by  a  traumatism,  there  ensue  imme- 
diately after  the  accident  corresponding  manifestations  of  paralysis, 
the  prognosis  of  which  is  unfavourable,  since  we  have  seen  that  in 
man  a  regeneration  of  the  injured  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  at  least 
doubtful.  In  the  most  severe  cases  the  cord  is  lacerated  or  crushed  to 
pulp.  We  have  already  described  the  symptomatology  and  the  treat- 
ment of  injury  of  the  spinal  cord  (pages  7C7  and  774  ff.).  I  will  only 
mention  in  addition  that  Konig,  in  a  case  of  chronic  traumatic  myelitis, 
stretched  both  sciatic  nerves  with  advantage. 

Wonnds  of  the  Spinal  Cord  occur  usually  from  puncture  with  a 
knife,  a  dagger,  or  a  spear.  The  weapon  that  injures  the  cord  either 
passes  between  the  vertebral  arches,  or,  less  frequently,  through  the 
bone.  Punctured  wounds  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  column 
are  the  most  frequent.  Depending  on  the  injury  to  the  cord,  one  ob- 
serves either  paraplegia,  hemiplegia,  or  only  localized  paralysis  in  the 
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regions  supplied  by  the  severed  nerve  fibres.  Very  striking  recoveries 
have  been  ol)served  after  punctured  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it 
is  probable  that  in  such  cases  the  paralysis  was  conditioned  more  upon 
contusion  and  compression  of  the  cord  from  an  extravasation  of  blood, 
and  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  severing  of  a  large  numlxjr  of  nerve 
fibres.  If  only  a  few  fil)res  have  been  divided  by  .the  puncture, 
the  disturbed  condition  may  be  taken  up  by  collateral  intact  tracts. 
Brown-Sequard,  Lotzbeck,  and  others  observed  punctures  in  the  region 
of  the  nape  of  the  neck  followed  by  immediate  paralysis  of  all  four 
extremities,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  paralysis  disappeared  again  in 
great  measure.  11.  Fischer  and  Prestat  saw  comparatively  speedy  full 
recovery  after  puncture  in  the  back  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  or 
between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  dorsal  vertebrae,  with  paralysis  of  the 
lower  extremity  and  of  the  bladder. 

Death  results  in  part  from  injury  of  vital  areas,  especially  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  cervical  cord,  and  partly  from  suppurative  men- 
ingitis in  consequence  of  microbic  infection  of  the  vertebral  canal 
and  its  contents.  Secondarj'  ascending  and  des(*ending  neuritis  or 
myelitis  plays  here  also  an  important  part  in  the  later  course,  and 
death  may  be  occasioned  thereby  as  soon  as  vital  areas  of  the  centml 
nervous  system,  especially  the  medulla,  are  attacked  by  this  ascending 
neuritis. 

For  the  diagnosis  of  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  spinal  cord  the 
escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  especially  important,  as  are  also  the 
immediate  appearance  of  paralysis  and  the  location  of  the  external 
wound.  Probing  such  wounds  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible,  or, 
at  all  events,  only  strictly  aseptic  probes  should  be  used. 

The  treatment  of  wounds  of  the  spinal  cord  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
conformity  with  general,  strictly  aseptic  principles.  The  wound  is 
carefully  disinfected,  i)unctured  woimds  are  enlarged,  any  foreign 
bodies  that  are  i)resent  are  to  be  removed,  etc.  The  external  wound 
m;iy  he  drained  and  closed  by  suture,  or  left  open  and  packed  with 
iodoform  gauze  or  bichloride  gauze.  Tlie  treatment  of  any  paralysis 
that  may  he  present  is  of  a  symptomatic  nature  (see  page  774  ff., 
Fractures  of  the  Spine  with  Injury  of  the  Spinal  Cord). 

For  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  trea- 
tises u])on  internal  medicine,  especially  the  neuropathological  works  of 
Levdeii  and  Erl). 

4. 

N^  144.  Curvatures  of  the  Spine. — In  considering  the  etiology  of  cur- 
vatures of  the  spinal  column  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  physio- 
logical mechanism  of  the  vertebral  column,  our  knowledge  of  which 
has   been   especially   advanced   by   the   Weber  brothers,  H.    Mever, 
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and  W.  Henke.  We  have  already  treated  the  subject  briefly  (page 
751  ff.). 

In  the  infant,  as  is  familiarly  known,  the  vertebral  column  is  not 
curved,  but  forms  a  straight  line.  Gradually,  as  the  child  begins  to 
sit,  the  spine  develops  a  fairly  symmetrical  posterior  curve,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weight  supported.  Later,  from  the  same  cause  and  from 
muscular  action  in  walking  and  standing,  the  permanent  physiological 
curvature  of  the  spine  results.  In  consequence  of  the  altered  pelvic 
inclination  in  standing  and  walking,  an  anterior  curvature  of  the  lum- 
bar segment  of  the  spine  is  developed — in  other  words,  a  lordosis  of  the 
lumbar  segment.  To  restore  the  equilibrium  the  dorsal  segment  must 
bend  backward  in  an  opposite  direction  by  way  of  compensation,  and 
the  cervical  segment  in  the  opposite  direction  again,  or  forward.  The 
curvature  of  the  dorsal  segment  of  the  vertebral  column  is  due  also  to 
the  action  of  the  respiratory  muscles  and  the  movements  of  the  upper 
extremity  (Buscalioni).  In  consequence  of  this  normal  S-shaped  curva- 
ture, the  spine  is  much  more  elastic  and  movable  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  formed  a  stmight  line.  The  abnormal  (pathological)  curva- 
tures of  the  vertebral  column  also  arise  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  supported.  The  development  of  such  curvatures  is  especially 
favoured  by  injuries  to  the  vertebrae  and  pathological  processes,  such 
as  inflammations,  abnormal  (rhachitic)  softness  of  the  bones,  abnormal 
growth  on  the  part  of  the  bones,  by  weakness  of  the  muscles,  etc.  The 
physiological  curvature  of  the  spine  also  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  development  of  scoliosis  (Schulthess). 

The  following  pathological  curvatures  of  the  spine  are  distin- 
guished :  1.  Kyphosis  (posterior  curvature).  2.  Lordosis  (anterior  cur- 
vature). 3.  Scoliosis  (lateral  curvature).  These  curvatures  appear 
either  by  themselves  or  in  combination  with  one  another.  They  are 
very  rarely  congenital,  but  much  more  frequently  acquired,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  weight  that  is  supported,  partly  from  injuries  and 
pathological  processes  of  the  most  varied  nature.  The  curvatures  due 
to  the  superimposed  weight  are  to  be  distinguished  etiological ly  from 
those  resulting,  for  example,  from  fractures  or  diseases  of  the  vertebrae 
with  corresponding  defects,  etc.  From  a  therapeutic  standpoint  all 
mobile  curvatures  are  more  favourable  than  deformities  that  have 
already  become  fixed  or  stationary. 

§  145.  Scoliosis. — By  scoliosis  (Figs.  382-384)  (from  aKoTuoco^  to 
curve,  to  bend)  is  understood  a  lateral  bending  and  curvature  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  spine  is  seldom  curved  as  a  whole  (complete 
scoliosis),  but  usually  only  a  portion  of  it,  especially  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  segments.     The  convexity  of  the  curvature  is  sometimes  to  the 
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right  and  Boinetimes  to  the  left.  In  ecoliosie  a  rotation  of  the  vertebral 
column  is  always  asBOciated  with  its  lateral  bending  (see  Figa.  383  and 
384).  We  saw  above  that  in  the  normal  altdiic- 
tion  of  the  spine  there  is  alwajs  a  rotation  of  the 
same  about  the  long  axis.  This  rotation  of  the 
vertebral  column  always  increases  in  scohosis,  Ix; 
cause  under  the  inflaence  of  ita  load  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae,  being  the  thicker,  are  forcdl 
more  and  more  into  the  convexity,  which  ofEere 
more  room,  and  the  thin  vertebral  arcliee  into 
the  concavity  of  the  laterally  bent  spine,  and  the 
more  so  the  more  lax  and  extensible  the  liga- 
mentous apparatus  is,  especially  the  anterior  longi- 
tudinal ligament. 

Scoliosis  occurs  very  frequently,  especially 
among  girls  during  the  latter  period  of  their 
growth.  Scoliosis  of  the  doi^al  segment  of  the 
spine  (dorsal  scoliosis)  on  the  right  side  is  the 
most  common,  for  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  the 
dorsal  segment,  even  under  normal  condition^ 
inclines  very  slightly  toward  the  right.  Tliia 
physiological  right-sided  curvature  of  this  part  of  the  spine  ia  probably 
conditioned  upon  tlie  predominating  activity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
right  shoulder  and  the  right  arm,  and  upon  the  left-sided  course  of 
the  aorta  (Sabatier,  Bouvier).  I  must,  however,  agree  with  Adamts 
Lorciiz,  and  others  in  the  opinion  that  this  right-sided  "  physiological '' 
dorsal  scoliosis,  which  occurs  at  about  the  seventh  year,  is  by  no  means 
80  regularly  observed.  In  addition  to  right-sided  dorsal  scoliosis,  pri- 
mary Icft-sidcJ  lumbar  scoliosis  is  also  rather  common. 

If  young  rhftcliitic  children  from  one  to  three  years  old  have  sco- 
liosis, it  is  most  frequently  a  symmetrical,  complete  scoliosis  of  the 
entire  vertebral  cotunm,  with  the  convexity  upon  the  left  side. 

Development  and  Catues  of  ScolioBii. — The  following  fonns  of  scolio- 
sis may  be  distinguii^hed,  according  to  its  cause:  Congenital  scoliofis, 
rhachitic  scoliosis  in  early  childhood,  habit  scoliosia,  static  scoliosis, 
traumatic  scoliosis,  and  pathological  scoliosis  resulting  from  disease  of 
the  spine  and  the  thorax  (cicatricial  contractions,  paralysis,  disease  of 
the  vertebrsB,  empyema,  etc.). 

Habit  scoliosis,  static  BcuHoeis,  rhachitic  scoliosis,  and  pathological 
scoliosiB  are  the  most  important  and  the  most  common  forms. 

1.  Congenital  scoliosis  is  very  rare.  It  represents  merely  a  con- 
genital malformation  or  deformity  of  the  vertebral  column. 
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2.  Rliachitic  BColiosiB  occnrs  especially  among  rhacbitic  children 
from  one  and  a  half  to  four  years  of  age.  It  is  usually,  as  has  been 
said,  a  left-sided,  complete  Bcoliosis,  and  is  often  combined  with  a  sHght 
posterior  curvature  (kyphosis).  This  early  rhacbitic  Bcoliosia,  or  kj-pho- 
Bcoliosis,  is  not  due  alone  to  the  softness  of  the  rhacbitic  bones  and  the 
reduced  power  of  resistance  of  the  ligaments,  the  intervertebral  disks, 
and  the  weak  muscles,  but  also  to 
the  weight  supported  by  the  ver- 
tebral column,  just  as  in  habit  sco- 
liosis in  later  youth.  Rhacbitic 
children  sit  up  too  much  and  arc 
carried  about  too  much.  Why  is 
this  rhacbitic  scoliosis  of  little  chil- 
dren so  frequently  left-sided  ?     In 
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explanation  of  tltis  fact  it  has  been  called  to  mind  that  children  are 
carried  chiefly  upon  the  left  arm  of  their  nurses,  so  that  the  spine  is 
bent  to  the  left  continuously. 

The  prognosis  of  this  early  rhacbitic  scoliosis  is  altogether  favour- 
able if  proper  treatment  is  begun  us  soon  as  possible  (see  Principles  of 
Surgery,  §  K'S),  and  the  children  are  made  to  lie  upon  a  firm  mattress. 
Such  children  should  sit  up  as  little  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  car- 
ried about  mucli.  If  necessary,  they  slioultl  wear  supporting  jackets 
and  braces  (see  page  807  if.).  Here  also,  as  in  habit  scoliosis,  in  the  later 
periods  of  growth,  inassage  and  baths  are  very  useful.     In  the  most 
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common  form  of  scoliosis  also,  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  twenty 
(habit  scoliosis),  rhachitis  plays  an  important  j>art,  much  as  in  the 
development  of  genu  valgum  (Mikulicz,  Kirmisson). 

3.  Under  the  designation  pathological  scoliosis  we  include  all  those 
cases  which  are  conditioned  upon  diseases  of  the  spinal  column  and  the 
thorax.  Scoliosis  following  inflammation  (caries)  of  the  vertebrae  and 
the  intervertebral  disks  is  almost  always  associated  with  kyphosis,  and 
the  latter  is  the  essential  element  of  the  deformity  (kypho-scoliosis).  In 
this  category  belong  also  the  scoliosis  following  spondylitis  deformans — 
e.  g.,  of  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  vertebral  colunm ;  that  following  cica- 
tricial contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  back — e.  g.,  after  bums  an<l 
phlegmonous  processes  (cicatricial  scoHosis)  ;  that  following  carious 
processes,  with  resulting  defects  on  the  ribs  and  the  sternum;  and 
also  that  following  chronic  empyemata,  in  connection  with  which  the 
thorax,  in  consequence  of  cicatricial  contraction,  curves  toward  the 
sound  side.  In  this  class  are  also  to  be  mentioned  secondary  scoliosis 
of  the  cervical  segment  of  the  spine  in  connection  \rith  torticollis  re- 
sulting from  unsymmetrical  growth  of  the  vertebrae ;  furthermore  the 
scoliosis  that  follows  paralysis  (paralytic  scoliosis) — e.  g.,  unilateral  pa- 
ralysis of  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  and  the  back ;  and  finally  scoliosis, 
especially  of  the  lumbar  spine,  due  to  hysterical  contractures  of  the 
muscles.  Infantile  paralysis  sometimes  leads  not  only  to  contractures 
on  the  extremities,  but  also  to  scoliotic  contractures  of  the  spinal  col- 
unm. In  paralytic  scoliosis  we  have  to  do  in  part  with  trophoneurotic 
disturbances  in  the  bones  of  the  vertebral  column  (Morvan). 

All  these  forms  of  pathological  scoliosis  are  usually  mild,  and 
often  only  temporary.  If  they  continue,  they  become  fixed  compara- 
tively late. 

The  treatment  of  pathological  scoliosis  is  directed,  above  all,  against 
its  cause.  In  cicatricial  scoliosis  the  cicatrices  may  be  divided  if  neces- 
sary, and  the  defect  covered  by  means  of  a  pedunculated  flap  from  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  In  suitable  cases  the  appliqation  of  per- 
manent extension  is  to  be  advised,  etc.  Otherwise  the  scoliosis  itself 
is  treated  by  the  same  method  which  we  shall  give  in  detail  for  the 
treatment  of  habit  scoliosis  (page  802  ff.). 

4.  Traumatic  scoHosis  following  badly  united  fractures  of  the  verte- 
brae and  unreduced  dislocations  or  partial  dislocations  of  the  vertebral 
column  is  very  rare.  Fractures  frequently  give  rise  to  a  kyphotic 
curvature  of  the  spine  (see  also  Fractures  and  Dislocations  of  the 
Spine). 

5.  Static  scoliosis  arises  from  unequal  length  and  other  functional 
disturbances  of  the  lower  extremities.     Its  chief  cause  is  obliquity  of 
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the  pelvis  arising  from  the  shortening  of  one  leg — e.  g.,  in  connection 
with  contractures  of  the  hip  or  the  knee  joint,  or  in  connection  with 
primary  deformity  of  the  pelvis,  etc.  Temporary  scoliosis  is  sometimes 
observed  in  connection  with  acute  muscular  rheumatism  (lumbago), 
inasmuch  as  the  patient  involuntarily  inclines  his  spine  or  his  pelvis 
toward  the  sound  side  in  order  to  relax  the  inflamed  muscles.  Sciatica 
may  in  the  same  way  give  rise  to  a  scoliosis,  which  is  usually  slight, 
and  is  likewise  temporary.  Here  also  the  patient  seeks  to  relax  the 
inflamed  and  swollen  nerve  sheath  of  the  sciatic  nerve  by  bending  the 
vertebral  column,  thus  giving  the  pelvis  an  oblique  position.  Scoliosis 
among  young  violin-players  has  a  similar  origin.  The  development 
of  static  scoliosis  can  be  easily  understood  from  Fig.  385.  If  the  pelvis 
assumes  an  oblique  position,  if  its  transverse  axis  {a  b  c)  is  inclined  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine  must  then  bend 
t^)ward  the  side  of  the  pelvis  that  is  lowest  in  order  to  preserve  the 
equilibrium  of  the  trunk.    For  the  latter  reason  also  the  dorsal  segment 


Fio.  885. — Mechanism  of  static  scoliosis. 


must  incline  laterally  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  cervical  seg- 
ment, again,  like  the  lumbar  segment.  Very  marked  scoliosis  may  arise 
in  this  way,  which,  however,  usually  becomes  fixed  only  very  late,  in 
consequence  of  secondary  deformity  of  the  bones,  especially  when  the 
scoliosis  occurs  after  the  growth  of  the  bones  is  complete. 

The  prognosis  of  this  static  scoliosis  is  altogether  favourable.  It 
can  be  easily  avoided  and  corrected  by  overcoming  the  obliquity  of  the 
pelvis — e.  g.,  by  giving  the  shoe  worn  upon  the  foot  of  the  shortened 
limb  a  raised  sole,  or  by  remedying  any  contractures  of  the  knee  and 
hip  that  may  exist,  etc. 

6.  The  most  important  and  by  far  the  most  frequent  form  is  habit 
scoliosis,  which  is  to  be  regarded,  briefly  stated,  as  a  deformity  of  the 
vertebral  column  due  to  the  weight  supported.  It  is  observed  espe- 
cially among  anaemic  girls  from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have 
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weak  muscles,  and  who  in  many  eases  have  had  rickets  in  their  earliest 
childliood.  The  development  of  this  scoliosis  is  to  be  explained  in 
much  the  same  way  as  that  of  genu  valgum  (Mikulicz,  Kirmisson). 

The  greatest  variety  of  theories  have  been  advanced  regarding  the  mode 
of  development  of  habit  scoliosis.  A  muscular  origin  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  with  favour,  inasmuch  as  it  was  falsely  supposed  that  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  muscular  contracture.  In  consequence  of  this  incorrect  view, 
the  muscles  and  tendons  which  were  supposed  to  be  primarily  contracted 
were  in  many  cases  divided  upon  the  concave  side  of  the  scoliosis,  without, 
of  course,  remedying  the  difficulty.  According  to  Stromeyer,  the  greater 
activity  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  on  one  side  in  the  act  of  respiration 
is  of  significance  in  the  development  of  right-sided  dorsal  scoliosis.  Le&ier 
emphasized  the  unequal  action  of  the  halves  of  the  diaphragm,  and  sought, 
by  dividing  one  of  the  phrenic  nerves  in  animals,  to  bring  about  scoliotic 
curvatures  of  the  spine  experimentally.  Hueter  thought  that  he  had  found 
the  origin  of  habit  scoliosis  in  an  unequal  growth  of  the  ribs,  this  cau.sing 
an  inequality  in  pressure.  It  need  not  be  questioned  in  the  least  that  scoliosis 
may  arise  from  all  these  causes,  but  the  chief  element  in  habit  scoliosis  is  of 
a  quite  different  sort     Its  real  cause  is  the  weight  of  the  body. 

As  in  stiitic  scoliosis,  so  also  in  habit  scoliosis,  it  is  very  probably  the  ob- 
liquity of  the  pelvis  which  leads,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  lateral  deviation  of 
the  vertebral  colunm  from  its  perpendicular,  longitudinal  axis  (see  Fig.  .*J85). 
This  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  occurs  because  the  children  affected,  especially 
when  writing  in  school,  do  not  sit  properly.  Our  ordinary  school  benches 
are  as  badly  constructed  as  possible.  Permanent  obliquity  of  the  pelvis 
with  corresponding  curvature  of  the  spine  is  often  a  result  of  special  ocx^upa- 
tions,  as.  for  example,  among  violin-players,  among  people  who  carry  loads 
on  one  side,  among  smiths,  tailors,  shoemakers,  etc.  In  all  these  employ- 
ments tlie  spine,  in  consequence  of  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  is  bent  to  one 
side  and  rotated  until  checked  by  the  contact  of  bone.  If  the  view  is  correct 
that  in  habit  scoliosis  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  is  the  principal  thing,  we 
have  at  the  outset  a  primary  scoliosis  of  the  lumbar  segment,  as  has  been 
affirmed  by  a  great  number  of  authors.  The  scoliosis  of  the  dorsal  segment 
does  not  become  distinct  until  later  on.  In  consequence  of  the  weight  per- 
manently supported  by  the  vertebral  column,  an  unsymmetrical  growth  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebne  and  of  the  entire  thorax  then  gradually  ensues, 
and  in  this  way  the  scoliosis  becomes  permanent  and  the  spine  becomes  fixed 
in  its  abnormal  posture.  The  development  of  the  scoliosis  is  favoured  by 
weak  nmscles,  by  lax  ligaments,  by  present  or  past  rhachitis,  by  chlorosis, 
anaemia,  etc.  Too  tight  lacing  is  especially  injurious  to  the  development  of 
the  youtliful  thorax  by  interfering  with  the  growth  of  the  bones  and  muscles. 

The  anatomical  changes  found  in  a  case  of  scoliosis  that  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  are  the  following :  In  consequence  of  the  unequal  distributicm  of 
the  weight  sui)ported  by  the  vertebrae  which  are  inclined  to  one  side  and 
rotated  on  their  i^erpendicular  axis,  their  growth  is  unequal.  The  form  of 
the  scoliotic  vertebn*'  is  strikingly  changed.  They  are  bevelled  off  toward 
the  concave  side  of  the  scoliosis — that  i.s,  they  are  wedge-shaped  (Fig.  386), 
because  here  tlie  growth  of  the  bone  is  checked  in  consequence  of  the  heavier 
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weight,  while  upon  the  unburdened  convex  aide  the  growth  goes  ou  in  an 
accelerated  manner.    This  atrophy  of  the  portion  of  the  vertebrse  oa  the  con- 
cave side  exists,  according  to  Lorenz,  not  only  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
but  also  at  the  rootjt  of  the  arches  and  on  the  articu- 
lar processes.    The  vertebrse,  however,  are  not  only 
wedge-shaped  in  consequence  of  the  atrophy,  caused 
by  the  increased  pressure  on  the  concave  side,  but 
they  are  also  twisted  as  though  turned  about  their 
vertical  axis  (Fig.  387).     This  torsion  of  the  grow- 
ing scoliotic  vertebra  is  conditioned  mainly  upon 
the  unequal  growth  of  the  arch-epiphyses  which 
has  just  been  mentioned  (Lorenz,  Nicoladoni).     In 
accordance  with  this,  the  bone  fibrillation  also  of 
the  scoliotic  vertebne  is  not  vertical,  as  is  normal, 

but  oblique  and  curved  (Volkmann,  Lorenz).  Tlie  torsion  of  the  scoliotic 
vertebra  affects  its  articular  portion  chiefly.  The  vertebra  becomes  turned 
because  in  consequence  of  its  reduced  power  of  resistance,  resulting  from 
rhachitis  which  usually  exists,  it  yields  to  the  continued  abnonnal  pressure 
(Hertii).  A  "  torsion  scoliosis  "  is  gradually  produced— that  is,  the  vertebral 
column  not  only  has  a  lateral  deviation,  but  is  also 
at  the  same  time  turned  about  its  longitudinal  axis. 
The  vertebral  foramen  likewise  undergoes  changes 
naturally,  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  growth  of 
the  bone  of  the  arch -epiphyses.  Its  circumference 
is  smaller  on  the  atrophic  side— the  side  turned 
toward  the  concavity  of  the  scoliosis  (Fig.  387). 
The  spinous  processes  of  the  vertebra;  are  some- 
times bent  toward  the  concave  and  sometimes  also 
toward  tlie  convex  side. 

The  scoliosis  becomes  more  and  more  fixed  in 

its  abnormal  posture  in  consequence  of  the  de- 

forniity  of  the  vertebra'  which  has  been  des<rribed, 

not  through  the  ligaments  and  muscles ;  and  if 

tliese  changes  in  the  form  of  the  vertebra'  exist,  a 

complete  cure  of  the  scoliosis  is  no  longer  }>(>ssible. 

All  that  cim  then  be  done  is  to  keep  the  defoririity  from  becoming  worse.     It 

follows  from  this  that  scoliosis  must  be  combated  with  the  greatest  energy 

as  early  as  possible. 

Aside  from  the  deformities  of  the  vertebne.  there  arise  later  changes  of 
form  also  of  the  entire  tliorax  and  of  the  ribs.  The  form  and  ]>ositiiin  of  the 
ribs  are  changed  in  a  typical  way.  They  arc  more  sharply  curved  or  bent 
posteriorly  upon  the  convex  side  of  the  scoliosis,  so  that  there  ariseei  in  this 
way  the  familiar  posterior  "hump"  upon  this  side  (Fig.  1)88  Al.  The  ribs  on 
the  convex  side  are,  moreover,  further  separated  fn)m  one  anotlier,  while 
upon  the  concave  side  they  arc  pressed  together.  On  the  concave  side  the 
thorax  is  sunken  in  laterally  and  {(osteriorly,  whereas  anteriorly,  obliquely 
opposite  the  posterior  hump  of  the  convex  side,  lies  the  anterior  "hump"  of 
the  concave  side  (Fig.  388  B).  As  is  seen  by  Fig.  388,  the  scoliotic  thorax  is 
strikingly  oblique.    The  intrathoracic  space  ou  the  convex  side  isdiminishe<l 
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in  all  its  measurements,  whereas  upon  the  concave  side  it  is  increased  in  all 
of  tliem  except  height,  which  is  here  also  reduced.  The  sternum  is  pushed  to 
the  (Opposite  side — e.  g.,  to  the  left  in  case  of  right-sided  dorsal  scoliosis,  as  is 

likewise  apparent  from  Fig.  388.  The  tho- 
racic organs,  lungs,  heart,  and  large  vessels 
are  obliged  to  adapt  themselves  in  position, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  this  deformity 
of  the  thorax,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
that  in  extreme  scoliosis  functional  disturb- 
ances of  respiration  and  of  the  heart's  action 
will  result. 
^         In  case  of  long-continued  marked  seoHo- 

Fio.  sss.-Obliguitv  of  the  thorax  in    ^is  the  pelvis  is  likewise  oblique  and  unsym- 
riKht-sided  Bcoliosifl.  metrical,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  de- 

formity of  the  sacrum.  The  obliquity  of  the 
pelvis  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  thorax,  so  that  in  dorsal  scoliosis  with  the 
convexity  on  the  right  side,  for  example,  the  left  diagonal  diameter  of  the 
l>elvis  is  lengthened.  We  have  already  stated  that  in  every  case  of  extreme 
scoliosis  of  the  dorsal  segment  of  the  vertebral  column  the  lumbar  and  cervi- 
cal segments  are  inclined  toward  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  restore  the  equilib- 
rium of  the  trunk. 

The  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the  vertebral  column  undergo  secondary 
changes  only.  They  are  stretched  upon  the  convex  side  and  shortened  or 
contracted  upon  the  concave  side.  The  muscles  on  both  sides,  in  every  case 
of  severe,  long-continued  scoliosis,  are  correspondingly  atrophic  and  undergo 
more  or  less  fatty  degeneration  in  consequence  of  inactivity,  especially  in 
cases  of  fixed  scoliosis. 

The  symptomatology  and  course  of  scoliosis  may  be  divided  into 
three  stages  or  degrees:  1.  ObliqiJe  carriage  without  striking  de- 
formity. 2.  Commencing  torsion  of  the  vertebrae  and  development 
of  the  posterior  prominence  of  the  ribs.     3.  Fixation  of  the  scoliosis. 

Scoliosis  develops  very  gradually.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  a 
typical  case  of  habit  scoliosis  in  a  young  ansemic  girl,  from  eight  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  with  weak  muscles.  The  first  symptom  which 
strikes  us  in  such  children  is,  in  case  of  dorsal  scoliosis  with  the  con- 
vexity on  the  right  side,  for  example,  the  elevation  of  the  right  shoul- 
der and  the  prominence  of  the  right  scapula.  The  left  hip  is  also 
somewhat  prominent  and  the  left  flank  somewliat  deepened.  The 
obliquity  of  the  hips  shows  itself  very  early  in  primary  lumbar  scoliosis. 
At  first,  one  can  easily  correct  the  deformity  by  lifting  the  child  up  by 
the  axilla3. 

In  the  further  course  of  the  scoliosis  the  def onnity  of  the  vertebral 
column  and  the  thorax  becomes  more  and  more  marked.  If  we  hold 
to  the  example  of  the  most  frequent  form,  the  right  dorsal  scoliosis,  the 
deviation  of  the  spinous  processes  to  the  right  begins  to  become  more 
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and  more  apparent,  and,  above  all,  the  posterior  prominence  of  the  ribs 
on  the  convex  side  begins  to  be  more  and  more  distinct.  The  left  (con- 
cave) half  of  the  thorax  is  plainly  flattened  or  deepened  behind  and  on 
the  side,  the  sternum  is  pushed  to  the  left,  and  the  right  scapula  is  ele- 
vated and  more  prominent.  The  compensating  curvatures  of  the  lumbar 
and  cervical  segments  of  the  spine  become  more  distinctly  visible.  In 
consequence  of  the  left-sided  lumbar  curvature,  the  right  flank  is 
deepened  and  the  right  hip  projects,  while  on  the  left  (convex)  side  of 
the  lumbar  segment  a  corresponding  fuhiess  can  be  seen  and  felt.  No 
scoliosis  that  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  promi- 
nence of  the  ribs  are  plainly  visible  can  be  overcome  by  any  treatment. 
If  such  children  are  suspended,  the  scoliosis  is  partially  corrected,  but 
the  anterior  and  posterior  prominences  of  the  ribs  and  the  displace- 
ment of  the  sternum  persist  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  deformity  usually  increases  very  slowly,  but  sometimes  in 
rapidly  growing  girls  its  course  is  comparatively  very  rapid,  so  that 
in  a  few  months  extreme  curvatures  develop  if  an  energetic  and  suit- 
able treatment  is  not  promptly  begun. 

In  the  later  stages,  in  consequence  of  the  above-described  increas- 
ing deformity  of  the  vertebrae  and  the  thorax,  the  scoliosis  becomes 
fixed,  or,  in  other  words,  stationary  (see  Figs.  382-384).  This  station- 
ary period  of  the  scoliosis  may  occur  at  any  stage,  so  that  one  finds 
both  mild  and  extreme  degrees. 

The  thoracic  organs  sometimes,  it  is  true,  adapt  themselves  very 
strikingly  to  the  deformity  of  the  thorax  without  the  appearance  of 
special  disturbances,  but  in  extreme  cases  respiratory  and  circulatory 
difliculties  are  always  present.  According  to  Bouvier,  heart  disease 
and  apoplexy  are  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death  among  those 
affected  with  scoliosis.  Pain  may  arise  from  pressure  upon  the  nerve 
roots,  and  particularly  upon  the  intercostal  nerves  of  the  concave  half 
of  the  thorax.  In  consequence  of  contraction  of  the  pelvis,  parturition 
may  be  more  or  less  interfered  with  in  the  case  of  scoliotic  women. 

The  oesophagus,  according  to  Hacker,  never  participates  fully  in 
the  curvatures  of  the  vertebral  column.  In  the  more  marked  degrees 
of  scoliosis,  however,  the  oesophagus  may  curve  or  bend  more  or  less. 
Deglutition  is  not  interfered  with  by  this  curving  of  the  oesophagus, 
but  the  introduction  of  stiff  oesophageal  bougies  may  be  impossible. 

We  have  already  sufficiently  indicated  the  projarnosis  of  scoliosis.  Tlie 
earlier  proper  treatment  is  begun,  and  the  better  the  state  of  nutrition  the 
more  favourable  is  the  prog-nosis.  In  the  first  stage  of  scoliosis  a  complete 
cure  is  possible  so  long  as  the  deformity  can  be  completely  corrected  by  sus- 
pension.   In  the  second  stage,  wlien  the  anterior  and  posterior  prominences 
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of  the  ribs  are  already  present,  one  must  be  satisfied  to  arrest  the  trouble  by 
his  treatment  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  worse.  If  the  scoliosis  has  be- 
come fixed  and  is  extreme,  treatment  is  powerless  and  one  can  only  prevent 
or  retard  its  progress. 

An  early  diagnosis  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Unfortunately,  patients 
often  come  under  proper  treatment  too  late.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  iu- 
cipient  scoliosis  is  made  too  little  of  by  many  physicians,  and  that  parents 
and  patients  are  frequently  reassured  by  the  statement  that  *'  the  trouble  will 
soon  be  outgrown.**  The  diagnosis  should  be  made  in  each  case  as  carefully 
as  possible,  and  one  should  secure  for  himself  an  exact  idea  of  the  degree  of 
the  scoliosis  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  measurement,  the  clothing  of  tlie 
patient  being  sufficiently  removed  for  the  purpose.  By  lifting  the  patient  by 
the  axillae,  by  suspension  in  Sayre's  apparatus,  and  by  pressure  upon  the  con- 
vex side  of  the  scoliosis,  one  should  seek  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  the  deformity  may  be  corrected.  One  should  always  note  the  position 
of  the  pelvis,  and  ascertain  whether  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities  is  the 
same.  The  degree  of  the  scoliosis  is  shown  by  the  lateral  deflection  of  the 
vertebral  column,  by  the  size  of  the  posterior  prominence  of  the  ribs,  and  by 
the  deformity  of  the  thorax  in  general.  The  deviation  of  the  spinous  processes 
of  the  vertebrae  is  of  less  value.  It  is  too  often  deceptive.  For  measuring 
the  lateral  deflection  of  the  vertebral  column  in  scoliosis,  the  pendulum  rod, 
after  Heineke,  is  very  useful.  A  belt  with  a  triangular  metallic  plate  is 
buckled  around  the  pelvis.  The  apex  of  the  plate  lies  exactly  above  the 
rima  ani.  Attached  to  the  metallic  plate  is  an  India-rubber  cord,  which  is 
carried  to  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra.  Before  the  apparatus  is  placed  in 
position  the  spinous  processes  are  marked  with  a  lead  pencil.  For  measur- 
ing the  deflection  from  the  median  line,  a  pendulum  rod  is  used  which  is 
attached  to  a  perpendicular  rod  going  from  the  plate  of  the  belt,  is  marked 
off  into  centimetres,  and  reaches  to  the  head. 

For  more  exact  measurements,  apparatus  have  been  invented  which  are 
in  part  very  complicated.  I  mention  only  Biihring's  apparatus,  the  thoraco- 
graph  of  Schenk,  the  very  useful  scoliosometer  of  Mikulicz,  and  the  measur- 
ing and  drawing  apparatus  of  Schulthess.  These  different  forms  of  apparatus 
are  described  more  in  detail  in  the  handbooks  of  general  and  special  ortho- 
panlic  surgery  by  A.  Schreiber,  Hoffa,  and  others,  to  which  the  reader  is 
referred. 

The  simplest  way  of  recording  the  deformity  of  the  thorax  is  to  encircle 
it  with  a  pliable  leaxl  tape,  and  then  make  a  drawing  of  the  same  upon 
paper.  The  Siune  method  may  be  used  for  determining  the  amount  of 
lateral  curvatui*e. 

Treatment  of  Scoliosis. — In  the  first  place,  prophylaxis,  consiBting 
in  care  for  proper  liygienie  surroundings  and  good  food,  together 
with  development  of  tlie  muscles  by  massage,  gymnastics,  swimming, 
etc.,  is  of  the  grciitest  importance.  Children  with  weak  muscles  who 
are  inclined  to  scoliosis  should  have  proper  benches  at  school,  and  it 
should  be  carefully  seen  to  that  they  keep  themselves  straight  when 
sitting,  and   that   they  do  not  sit  too   long.     Children  disposed  to 
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scoliosis  should  also  rest  in  a  horizontal  position  upon  a  firm  mattress 
an  hour  or  more  every  day.  Fahmer,  Kunze  and  Erismann,  Staffel, 
Lorenz,  and  others  have  suggested  suitable  school  benches.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  height  of  the  seat  and  the  top  of  the  desk  should 
vary  with  the  height  of  the  child — that  is,  the  desk  should  be  adjust- 
able. This  distance  should  be  for  boys  about  one  eighth  and  for  girls 
about  one  seventh  of  their  height.  The  bench  should  have  a  support 
for  the  back  with  a  backward  slant.  The  question  whether  oblique  or 
vertical  writing  is  more  favourable  for  the  development  or  carriage  of 
school  children,  from  an  ophthalmoscopic  as  well  as  from  an  orthopaedic 
point  of  view,  has  been  of  late  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  G.  Burckhard,  vertical  writing  is  by 
far  the  more  strongly  to  be  recommended  from  an  orthopaedic  stand- 
point. The  best  position  of  the  body  in  vertical  writing  is  secured  when 
the  copy-book  lies  approximately  in  front  of  the  middle  of  the  chest 
when  the  child  writes,  and  parallel  to  the  edge  of  the  desk  or  the  line 
of  the  pelvis.  The  so-called  shoulder-braces  by  which  the  shoulders 
are  drawn  backward  are  of  little  use.  They  are  injurious,  in  fact,  in 
some  ways,  because  the  physiological  kyphosis  of  the  vertebral  column 
is  thereby  interfered  with,  and  its  lateral  inclination  and  rotation  are 
favoured.  The  physiological  kyphosis  of  the  spine  prevents  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  the  development  of  scoliosis  (Sayre). 

The  treatment  proper  of  scoliosis  should  be  begun  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. It  consists  in  the  adoption  of  orthopaedic  measures  suited  to  the 
special  case,  and,  above  all,  in  a  general  strengthening  regimen  (good 
nourishment,  gymnastics,  swimming,  brine  baths,  sea  baths,  etc.).  As 
regards  the  latter,  I  attach  much  importance  to  giving  food  rich  in 
lime  in  the  form  of  legumes,  Gmham  bread,  limewater,  and  carbo- 
nate and  phosphate  of  lime  in  powder  form,  as  in  rhachitis.  The 
strengthening  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  thorax — e.  g.,  by  massage  as 
well  as  by  various  gymnastic  exercises — is  of  the  greatest  importance- 
(Landerer,  Reynier,  the  author).  The  Swedish  gynmastics  are  excel- 
lent with  their  resistance  movements.  The  same  is  true  of  home 
gymnastics  as  devised  by  Schreiber.  All  those  exercises  are  very 
beneficial  which  tend  to  change  the  existing  scoliosis  into  a  lateral 
curve  in  the  opposite  direction  (so-called  self-redrcssment).  In  case  of 
dorsal  scoliosis  with  the  convexity  on  the  right,  one  has  the  children 
bend  to  the  right  side  as  far  as  possible  with  the  right  arm  set  firmly 
akimbo  and  then  take  a  deep  breath  while  the  left  arm  is  carried  up 
over  the  head  (Schildbach).  The  effect  is  increased  by  pressure  upon 
the  convex  side  of  the  thorax.  I  apply  by  preference  lateral  suspen- 
sion, which  is  also  warmly  recommended  by  Ix>renz,  Schreiber,  and 
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others.  I  let  the  children  lie  in  the  daytime,  the  length  of  time  vair- 
ing  according  to  the  degree  of  the  BcolioBis,  with  their  convex  side  over 
a  roller  cushion  tirmly  stuffed  with  horsehair,  so  that  tlie  scoliosis  is 
overcorrected.  Lorenz  lias  the  patient  lie  over  an  adjostable  roller 
cushion  in  a  suspended  posture.  Lorenz's  apparatus  may  be  impro- 
vised by  fastening  a  padded  crosspiece  between  two  door  posts  and  ec- 
curing  a  long  sling  to  a  ring  screwed  into  the  floor. 

Of  the  different  forms  of  gymnastic,  fixation,  and  detorsiou  ap- 
paratus, I  mention  in  addition  the  suspeusiou  apparatus  and  scoliosis 
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bars  of  Becly,  the  detorsion  apparatus  after  IToffa  and  S<'hede,  the 
apparatus  of  Lorenz,  the  very  excellent  apparatus  of  Wolfemiaiin 
(Strasbiii^),  etc.  For  suspension  of  the  body  and  stretching  the  spine, 
the  simple  urtluipfeiiic  gymnastic  apparatus  of  C,  Schmid  is  especially 
to  he  recommended  (Fig.  389),  which  is  very  cheap  and  can  be  set  up 
ill  any  room. 

Barwell's  suspension  eling  or  the  suspension  belt  works  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  detorsion  apparatus.  This  sling,  which  is  about  three 
inclies  wide,  hangs  over  the  bed  and  is  fastened  to  the  ceiUng  by  means 
of  a  cord.  The  patient  places  himself  in  it  in  a  lateral  position,  so 
that  here  also  the  scoliosis  is  overcorrected  in  the'oppoeite  direction.  . 
Kauehfnss's  sling  is  simpler  than  Barwell's.  In  this  also  the  patient 
is  given  a  lateral  position  (see  Fig.  iOO,  page  819).     Hammocks  can 
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Fio.  390.— Volkmann'8  ob- 
lique seat  for  scoliosis. 


also  be  used  to  advantage  as  apparatus  for  correcting  scoliosis.     Biih- 
ring,  Heather  Bigg,  Lorenz,  Beely,  Heusner,  and  others  have  recom- 
mended apparatus  of  this  nature.     The  utility  of  such  apparatus  is 
limited.     Extension  beds  and  extension  frames, 
after  Beely,  are  still  the  most  useful.     Perma- 
nent weight  extension  by  means  of  the  Glisson 
collar  and  elevation  of  the  head  of  the  bed  is 
strongly  to  be   recommended.     All  apparatus 
for  giving  the  patient  a  certain  position  should, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  be  applied 
only  by  day,  not  at  night.     Children  often  turn 
in  their  sleep,  so  that  the  apparatus  does  more 
harm  than  good. 

In  order  to  correct  the  scoliosis  while  the 
patient  is  seated,  when  at  school,  for  example, 
Barwell  and  Volkmann  have  recommended  an 
oblique  seat  (Fig.  890)  which  can  be  easily  im- 
provised by  the  use  of  a  wedge-shaped  hair 
cushion.  A  ladies'  saddle  has  a  similar  effect 
in  riding,  a  fact  which  Schreiber  has  properly 

called  attention  to,  so  that  riding  is  to  be  recommended  in  suitable 
cases  for  scoliotic  women. 

Supporting  apparatus  play  an  importimt  part  in  the  treatment  of 
scoliosis.  They  must  be  used  only  in  a  form  whicli  pennits  them  to 
be  easily  removed,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  mnsf.*les.  A  grciit  variety  of  forms  of  suj)j)orting  appara- 
tus has  been  recommended,  but  many  of  them  do  not  fulfil  their  object, 
which  is  to  support  the  spine  and  to  overcome  the  deformity.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  accomplish  the  correction  of  the  deformity, 
particularly  by  elastic  tension,  by  pressure  with  pads,  by  special  splints, 
etc.  Any  apparatus  which  works  by  elastic  tension — e.  g.,  that  of  Bar- 
well,  E.  Fischer,  Ilossard,  and  others^ — are  very  simple  to  be  sure,  but, 
judging  from  my  own  experience,  they  are  insufficient.  Tliey  correct 
the  deformity  in  part,  but  do  not  support  the  spine  sufficiently,  and  are 
not  well  borne  permanently.  As  has  been  said,  the  apparatus  of  Wol- 
fennann  (Strasburg)  is  strongly  to  be  rec'ommended.  Of  the  forms  of 
supporting  apparatus  for  correcting  the  scoliosis  by  means  of  a  sj)ring, 
that  of  Nyrop  is  best  known.  I  have  given  up  the  use  of  this  appa- 
ratus also.  Its  effect  is  insufficient  and  sometimes  directly  injurious. 
The  shoulders  are  drawTi  very  strongly  backward,  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure is  insufficient,  and  if  it  is  made  to  act  more  strongly,  as  is  some- 
times necessary,  it  is  not  tolerated. 
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A  good  and  simple  supporting  brace  for  scoliosis  should  consist, 
according  to  my  view,  of  one  or  two  steel  rods  with  two  shoulder 
supports  and  a  pelvic  belt.  The  steel  rods  should  l)e  so  arranged  that 
they  can  be  lengthened.  Tlie  correction,  particularly  of  the  jxwterior 
prominence,  by  a  broad  pad  is  sometimes  necessary.  Of  late  years  I 
have  used  exclusively  in  scoliosis  the  supporting  apparatus  representotl 
in  Fig.  391,  which  Volkmann  also  used  in  many  cases.     If  necessary, 

I  have  a  broad,  adjustable,  padded  metallic  plate  fas- 
tened on  for  correction  of  the  posterior  prominence. 
I  am  thoroughly  satisiied  "with  this  appanitus. 

The  very  excellent  Goldschmidt-Eulenburg  api)a- 
ratus,  with  a  broad  steel  rod,  spring  shoulder  crutches, 
and  adjustable  pad,  is  also  widely  used. 

Jackets  can  not  he  dispensed  with  in  the  treat- 
ment of  scoliosis — e.  g.,  those  of  plaster  of  Paris, 
after  Sayre,  or  of  felt,  leather,  cellulose,  pajKjr,  water 
glass,  or  some  pliable  material  with  splints  of  nietil 
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bmoe  for  sooUoflw.  or  wood  mscrted.  Sayre  has  performed  an  extreme- 
ly meritorious  service  in  the  treatment  of  scoliosis 
by  the  introdu(»tion  of  plaster  jackets.  Among  German  surgeons, 
Sonnenburg  in  particular  has  advocated  the  use  x)f  the  plaster  jacket, 
lie  applied  it  in  two  hundred  and  five  cases  of  spinal  affection,  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  of  them  being  scoliosis  and  twenty-two  ky- 
phosis. In  milder  cases  of  s(*.oliosis  jackets  of  some  pliable  material, 
well  supported  at  the  waist  with  steel  rods,  and  if  necessary  with  arm 
supports,  are  sufficient.  Many  surgeons  use  jackets  of  plaster  of  Paris 
or  felt  exclusively,  rejecting  all  other  supporting  apparatus.  I  do  not 
consider  this  wise.  Jackets  of  plaster  and  felt  have  their  disadvan- 
tages also,  especially  in  warm  weather.  They  have  likewise  an  in- 
jurious effect  upon  the  musc»les  of  the  thorax,  which  easily  became 
atroi)hic.  To  avoid  this  atrophy  of  the  muscles,  massage  must  always 
be  resorted  to  systematically.  Another  disadvantage  of  all  jackets  of 
a  hardening  material  consists  in  the  fac^t  that  they  have  to  be  fre- 
quently renewed.  Jackets  of  felt  and  j)laster  of  Paris  are  e8j>ecially 
adapted  for  scoliosis  of  the  second  degree  and  for  severe  cases  of  the 
third  degree  accoinpanie<l  by  pain  and  disturbances  of  the  thoracic 
organs,  (ycnorally  speaking,  however,  the  stiff  jackets  of  plaster  and 
felt  are  not  so  freijuently  applie<l  at  present  on  account  of  the  atrophy 
of  the  muscles  that  they  occasion.  Soft  jackets  of  some  jnelding 
material  made  over  plaster  moulds  and  provided  ^nth  iron  supports, 
after  Beely,  for  example,  are  better  (see  Figs.  399  and  400,  page  811). 
In  the  use  of  these,  resj)iration  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the 
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thorax  are  by  no  means  so  interfered  witli  as  with  the  sti£  plaster  and 
felt  jackets. 

The  p]ast«r-of -Paris  jackets  are  made  as  follows  :  The  patient  must  remove 
all  clothiug  aa  far  duwa  as  the  pelvis.  Sajre  suspends  his  patients  in  a  spe- 
cial apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  392.  A  simpler  way  is  to  fasten  the  suspen- 
sion apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  393  to  a  ring  in  the  ceiling  of  the  operating 
room,  and  to  suspend  Uie  patient  by  means  of  the  weli-psdded  headgear,  K,  laid 
about  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  tlie  lower  jaw.  and  the  slioutder  straps  A. 
The  patient  is  raised  by  pulling  upon  the  cord  S,  and  he  must  be  suspended 
80  that  tlie  toes  still  touch  the  floor  (Fig.  39Q).  Special  care  must  he  taken 
to  protect  the  ears  and  the  region  of  the  lower  jaw  from  pressure,  by  means 
of  tliick  layers  of  padding.  Of  late  I  use  the  headgear  and  the  shoulder 
straps  only  in  severer  cases.  I  usually  suspend  the  patient  without  them  by 
having  him  seize  witli  both  hands  the  iron  crossbeam  lo  which  (in  Fig.  393) 


iiprmrnlun  fnr  urn  In 
putting  on  planter  jiokeW.  puttinc  nn  plitilcr  jacfceti.:   ^,  Btran 

for  tlic  nmiB ;  K.  l>pnd  near ;  S,  mpe  for 
auapoiidioj;  (he  pMienL 

the  suspension  apparatus  is  fastsned.  or  I  proceed  according  to  Fig.  395,  but 
without  the  headsrear  The  method  of  suspension  iised  by  Beely  (Fig.  39<, 
a  and  fcl  is  very  efficient,  as  ia  also  that  used  by  Lorenz  (Fi?.  395).  In  both 
methods  the  pelvis  is  firmly  fixed,  so  that  the  patient  can  not  move  to  and 
fro  during  the  application  of  the  plaafer-of-Paris  jacket 

After  the  patieut  has  been  suspended,  the  plasterof-Paria  dressing  is  applied 
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over  ft  snuglj  fitting  wcmllen  shirt,  while  the  scoliosis  is  in  its  corrected  slate; 
The  best  way  is  to  cut  out  a  piece  of  the  material  loug  enough  to  reach  to  the 
popliteal  spaces,  and  fasten  it  together  in  the  median  line  in  front,  at  Hist 
with  safety  pins,  and  then  have  it  sewed  together  from  the  neck  down  to  th« 
pelvis.  A  long  pad  of  cotton  is  pushed  under  the  shirt,  corresponding  to  the 
middle  line  of  the  thorax,  from  the  neck  to  a  point  below  the  navel,  which  i> 
to  be  made  thicker  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  in  order  that  the  Jacket  m»f 
not  press  here.  The  shirt  is  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  means  of  liandi. 
The  axillae  are  properly  cut  out  It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  leave  a  space 
about  the  projecting  scapula  by  laying  on  plates  of  felt,  which  are  removed 
after  the  hardening  of  the  plaster-of-Paris  dressing.  They  may  also  be 
allowed  to  remain  by  sewing  them  to  the  shirt     In  this  way  one  may  exer- 


Fia.  S94.— Beely'B  method  of 


cise  pressure  upon  the  posterior  prominence.    In  treating  women  one  must, 
of  course,  protect  the  breasts  from  pressure  by  leaving  sufficient  apace. 

During  the  application  of  the  bandages  an  assistant  must  constantly  smooth 
tbeni  out  with  the  hands  in  order  that  the  plaster  of  Paris  may  be  properly 
pressed  into  the  shirt  and  harden  more  quickly.  In  a  typical  dorsal  scolinsis 
the  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  should  extend  from  the  axillae  beyond  the  crest  of 
the  pelvis,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  pelvis  and  the  sacrum  are  included 
in  the  dressing.  Only  the  b««t  sculptor's  plaster  of  Paris  should  be  used. 
The  bandages  must  be  well  soaked,  and  then  moderately  squeezed  out  If 
necessary,  one  can  insert  shoemaker's  thin  board  or  metallic  splints  for  sup- 
port, or  felt,  pieces  of  sjKmge.  et«.,  for  padding  the  inside.  The  jackets  must 
not  be  made  too  thick  or  too  heavy.  Six  to  eight  bandages  of  medium  width 
are  usually  aiilticient  for  a  patient  twelve  years  of  age.  Plaster  of  Paris  is 
not  spread  on  with  the  handM  at  the  end.  If.  some  minutes  after  the  last 
plaster-of-Paris  baiidagfe  lias  been  ap|ilied.  the  jacket  is  moderately  stiif.  it  is 
cut  down  in  the  median  tine,  corresponding  to  the  strip  of  cotton  placed 
beneath,  with  a  plast^T  knife.    It  is  then  taken  off  by  carefully  lifting  it 
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from  the  patient  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  The  latter  is  then  liberated  from 
his  suspended  posture.  After  removal  of  the  jacket,  it  is  fixed  in  its  correct 
sliape  by  means  of  gauze  bandages,  and  the  antero-posterior  diameter,  which 
has  been  enlarged  in  consequence  of  placing 
the  cotton  beneath,  is  somewliat  shortened 
by  drawing  the  jacket  slightly  apart  trans- 
versely. The  waist  is  also  modelled  more 
exactly  by  deepening  the  depression  indi- 
cated in  the  jacket.  Tlie  latter  is  best  dried 
upon  the  stove.  On  the  next  day,  when  it 
is  dry,  it  is  suitably  cut  out,  es]>ecially  above 
in  the  axilla  and  below  in  the  region  of  the 
pelvis,  in  order  that  it  may  not  cause  press- 
ure in  the  axilla  and  at  its  lower  edge  w^hen 
the  i)atient  is  sitting.  The  edges  of  the  shirt 
are  turned  up  over  the  outer  surface  of  the 
jacket,  and  the  latter  is  bound  with  leather 
and  provided  with  lacing  arrangements.  It 
is  then  ready  for  wear  (Fig.  39B). 

In  order  to  preserve  an  overcorrection  of 
the  scoliosis  after  the  jacket  has  been  ap- 
plied, Lorenz  has  recommended  a  lateral- 
traction  jacket  (Fig.  .397),  a  pressure  jacket 
for  dorsal  scoliosis,  and  a  girdle  jacket  for 
lumbar  scoliosis  (Fig.  398,  a  and  b).  These 
jackets  should  only  be  worn  at  home,  and 
the  patient  is  thereby  compelled  to  bend  the 

spinal  column  in  a  directi(m  opposite  to  that  of  the  existing  scoliosis.  The 
lateral-traction  jacket  (Fig.  397)  fixes  the  upper  part  of  the  Ixnly  in  case  of 
right-sided  dorsal  scoliosis  to  the  pelvis  so  that  the  part  l)elow  bends  to  the 
left     It  reaches  on  the  right  side  only  to  the  tip  of  the  scapula,  on  the  left 

somewhat  lower.  The  dressing  is  applied  while  the 
patient  is  standing,  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is 
bent  to  one  side  by  a  band  laid  about  the  thorax,  and 
the  pelvis  is  held  securely  by  a  padded  supiM)rt  (see 
Fig.  395).  A  plate  of  metal  provided  with  holes  is 
inclosed  in  the  turns  of  plaster  bandage  pa.ssing 
around  the  {wlvis  and  supplied  with  a  ring.  A  stmp 
from  a  laced  gaiter  on  the  thigh  is  fastened  to  the 
ring  (Fig.  397,  a)  to  prevent  the  jacket  from  slipping 
up  at  this  place.  The  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  is  of 
course  arranged  so  as  to  be  taken  otf. 

The  girdle  jacket  is  applied  in  a  similar  manner 
in  primary  lumbar  scoliosis,  with  an  oveivorriH'tion 
of  the   scoliosis,  while  the  patient  is  standing.     In 
case  of  lumbar  scoliosis,  for  instance,  with  the  con- 
vexity on  the  left,  the  sole  of  the  left  foot  is  raised  from  two  to  three  luid 
a  half  centimetr(»s,  the  pelvis  is  firmly  fixed,  and  the  trunk  is  inclined  to  the 
left  and  supported  by  a  crutch.     The  plaster-of-Paris  dressing  is  then  applied 


Fxo.  895. — Lorenz':*  suBpem^ion  ap- 
puratui*. 
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thill  sliHviiigM  wliioli  arc  jiiinod  to  one  amtllier  by  means  of  cabiiift-maker'a 
glue  (WiciitT  klitiitictM!  Wi>cheiisclirift,  (888,  No.  10).  Brunelli  recomiiipiids 
a  pood  trluc  mixture  which  wlum  (HTtneatcd  with  sweat  does  not  smell 
liudly :  UKi  (rruiiiiui^  of  cubinet-niukcr's  plue  is  softened  in  waU'r  and  boiled 
with  iH)  f^innies  of  turpentine,  lOfl  gi-aminos  of  Nt4irch  pust«  are  added, 
and  the  whole  thickened  by  plat-inp  it  on  the  waU-r  Itath.  The  wooden 
jaotcet  is  eovwed  on  the  inside  and  ontnide  witli  shellac  to  render  it  impor- 
nieahle  to  dainpn<>)>!>. 

Ilarkes  and  Phelps  praise  the  ilnnibility  and  liglitn<.>ss  of  paper  jackets, 
prejiart.^  ov<;r  a  pi usteiM>f- Paris  cast  from  pai>er  or  a  niat<>rial  made  from 
pure  hemp  iibre  in  eombination  with  a  cement  or  Klnc  ttuhstance.  Tlie  jacket 
id  cut  o])en  on  both  sides  in  the  axillary  lines,  and  the  halves  arc  held 
tog<;tlier  by  elastic  lacintrs,  ho  tluit  respiration  is  not  interfered  with. 

Hiibsclier  ])rcp:ires  jairkelsof  celliilosecoverod  with  glue.  Piews  of  cellu- 
lose curresjtonding  to  the  back,  front  of  clicst,  and  sides  are  cut  into  shape, 
and  ui'e  made  so  much  Uxi  large  that  when  placed  uj>()n  one  anotlier  the 
borders  overlap  eacli  other  about  one  centimeti-e.  The  cellulose  is  then 
plac-ed  in  lukewarm  water,  not  too  long,  and  the  plates  are  laid  u)ion  a 
plaatoiH>f-I*aris  model  and  fastened  there  by  mctm»  of  a  figxireK>f-eight  pauze 
bandage.  After  drying,  the  bantlagc  is  i-eiui>ved  and  the  plates  of  cellulose, 
which  arc  now  sliaped  to  answer  to  the  thorax,  are  coveivd  on  liolh  sides 
with  thin  liquid  plue  (Cologne  glue  warmed  in  the  batlO.  TIk^  edges  of  the 
plates  aiv  then  glued  to  one  another  n{Min  the  pluster-of-PaHs  model.     Al  the 


sante  time  or.  lietler,  after  tlie  drying,  a  sc<'iind  thinner  layer  of  cellulose  is 
glued  on.  The  dressing  is  then  cut  open  in  front,  afler  becoming  jwrfectly 
dry,  and  jirovided  with  liooks.  lathings,  etc.  Cellulose  pre)>arc«l  in  this  way 
is  also  adapted  For  other  dressings,  splinbi.  protlieKes,  etc. 

Tlic  jaekelfl  of  water  glass  an-  very  pruclii-al.    They  nn-  ligliter  and  more 
durable.    The  iirst  water-glims  bandage  that  is  applied  over  the  woollen  shirt 
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must  be  well  squeezed  out,  as  otherwise  excoriations  of  the  skin  and  eczema 
are  easily  caused.  One  may  also  use  as  the  first  bandage  one  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Karewski,  at  Israelis  instance,  recommended  jackets  of  wire  work  and 
water  glass.     Leather  jackets  are  often  used. 

Plastic  felt  also  has  been  fitted  to  the  thorax  while  the  patient  was  sus- 
pended, or  made  into  a  jacket  over  a  plaster-of-Paris  cast  or  a  plaster-of- Paris 
jacket. 

Felt  jackets  are  usually  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  The  patient 
is  suspendetl  as  described  above  and  carefully  enveloped  in  a  wet  flannel 
bandage  covering  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  as  a  protection 
against  the  lieat  of  the  warmed  plastic  felt  The  jacket  of  plastic  felt,  which 
has  been  warmed  for  about  fifteen  minutes  in  a  sheet-iron  stove  heated  at 
212°  F.  and  thereby  softened,  is  moulded  with  the  hands  as  quickly  as  ix)s- 
sible  to  the  thorax  of  the  patient.  The  jacket  is  then  taken  off,  and  the 
patient  is  freed  from  his  suspended  position.  Any  pressing  edges  are  cut 
away  with  the  knife,  folds  are  smoothed  out  with  a  hot  iron,  etc.  The  felt 
jackets  are  also  provided  with  bands  and  buckles,  and  worn  over  a  closely 
fitting  shirt.  One  can  also,  as  has  been  said,  prepare  the  felt  jackets  over 
plaster-of-Paris  models  that  are  made  beforehand  (see  also  page  806)  to  fit 
the  patient.  P.  Bruns  recommended  applying  felt  in  a  soft  condition,  cut- 
ting it,  and  then  saturating  it  or  covering  it  with  a  solution  of  alcohol  and 
shellac  (600  granmies  of  shellac  to  one  litre  of  alcohol).  Such  jackets  dry  in 
four  or  five  days  in  winter,  and  in  two  or  three  days  in  summer.  Very  excel- 
lent and  ingenious  jackets  arc  prepared  by  Beely  in  Berlin  (Figs.  399,  4(H)). 

For  other  modifications  of  jackets  the  reader  is  referred  to  pages  S21  and 
822  (Kyphosis). 

§  14:C).  KyphoBis. — By  kyphosis  of  the  spinal  column  (from  /cvffx)^,  a 
bending,  a  protuterance,  a  hump)  is  understood  a  flexion  curvature  of 
the  vertebral  column  whose  convexity  is  directed  l)ackward.  Etio- 
logically  and  clinically  two  principal  forms  of  kyphosis  may  be  distin- 
guished :  1.  Growth  kyphosis  or  habit  kyphosis,  in  consequence  of  a 
stooping  carriage,  especially  among  young  persons  who  are  rhacliitic 
or  have  weak  muscles  and  ligaments.  2.  Kyphosis  due  to  tubercular 
inflammation  of  the  vertebrae  (tubercular  spondylitis),  and  after  verte- 
bral defects  arising  from  other  pathological  processes — from  tumours, 
for  instance,  or  gummata.  We  have  already  mentioned  traumatic 
kyphosis  when  treating  of  fractures  and  dislocations.  We  shall  here 
occupy  ourselves  only  with  habit  kyphosis  and  with  kypliotic  curvature 
resulting  from  tubercular  disease  of  the  vertebral  column. 

Habit  kyphosis  is  observed  especially  among  rhachitic  cliildren  in 
their  second  or  third  year,  and  also  in  the  later  growth  period  of 
children,  in  consequence  of  a  stooping  or  humped  posture  in  reading 
and  writing.  It  is  particularly  common  among  ausemic  girls  with  weak 
muscles,  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  feared  by  anxious 
parents,  though  mistakenly  so,  to  be  incipient  scoliosis.     Such  children, 
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who  hold  themselves  crooked — that  is,  hend  the  back  moderately — do 
not  uBiia]]y  hecome  Bcniiotic,  as  we  have  already  said.  Exceptions, 
however,  occtir. 

Finally,  this  deformity  appears  also  at  a  later  age  among  persons 
whose  employment  necessitates  their  stooping  over  continuously — e.  g., 
hod  carriers,  cobblers,  etc.  This  kyphosis  in  later  life  caused  by  one's 
employment  is  conditioned  largely,  no  doubt,  upon  an  atrophy  of  the 
vcrtebrtB  and  the  intervertebral  disks  from  pressure,  favoured  by  the 
age  of  the  patient.  A  corresponding  atrophy  of  the  muscles  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  this  senile  atrophy  of  the  bones  and  the  ligamentous 
apparatus,  so  that  the  patient  loses  more  and  more  the  power  to  hold 
himself  erect. 

In  very  rare  cases  the  kyphosis  is  conditioned  upon  osteomalacia. 

Especially  the  rhaehitic  kyphosis  in  very  early  childhood  may  be 
extreme,  but  it  usually  disappears  with  the  cure  of  the  rickets.  It  is 
characteristic  of  all  these  forms  of  kyphoxis  due  to  supporting  the 
weight  of  the  body  that  the  spine  is  not  so  distinctly  bent  as  in  tuber- 
cular spondyhtis,  but  forms  more  of  a  curve  in  which  the  whole  dorsal 
segment  of  the  spine  takes  part. 

Tlie  treatment  of  habit  kyphosis  is  directed,  above  all,  against  its 
cause.  In  case  of  rickets  this  is  to  be  properly  treated  (see  Principles 
of  Surgery,  §  108).  Such  children  mnst  lie  upon 
a  firm  mattress,  in  a  dorsal  position  continu- 
ously, with  a  Rauchfuss's  sling  (see  Fig.  406, 
page  819),  or  a  roller  cushion  stuffed  with  hair 
beneath  them.  A  supporting  apparatus  may  be 
necessary.  Schreil)er  recommends,  for  instance, 
a  gutta-percha  splint  formed  to  the  back,  which 
is  fastened  by  two  shoulder  bands  and  a  broad 
body  band. 

In  the  case  of  children  from  the  age  of  ten 
to  sixteen  years  whose  kyphosis  is  due  to  a 
vicious  posture,  eBi)ecially  when  sitting,  one 
must,  above  all,  compel  the  children  to  hold, 
themselves  straight.  A  brace  will  be  used  if 
necessary.    Tliere  are  a  great  number  of  braces, 

but  they  are  in  part  useless.  A  thoroughly  good  brace  should  consist, 
like  the  supporting  apparatus  for  scoliosis,  of  a  pelvic  band,  a  pos- 
terior splint  of  steel,  and  shoulder  braces.  The  braces  which  work  by 
elastic  traction  are  either  not  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time  or  are 
insufficient.  Nyrop,  Heather  Bigg,  Staffel,  and  others  have  su^ested 
very  good  braces.     Fig.  401  represents  the  serviceable  spring  brace  of 
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The  anatomical  changes  attending  tubercular  Rpondylititi  or  tuWrculur 
kyphosis  are  as  follows :  The  disease  begins  most  frequently  as  a  tubercular 
osteomyelitis  or  periostitis  of  the  body  of  the  vert«bra,  lees  oft«u  in  tlie 
intervertehral  disks,  in  the  articulations  or  in  the  vertebral  processes.  At 
the  beginning  of  tubercular  Bpondylitia  pain  is  often  felt  in  the  cutaneous 
branches  of  tlie  iuvolved  spinal  nerves— e.  g.,  the  cervical  plexus ;  also  pain 
in  the  region  of  the  diseuse  from  pressure  or  niovuuieut  In  the  furtlter 
course  rigidity  of  the  vertebral  column  and  swelling  and  infiltration  of  the 
diseased  |»art  become  more  and  more  striking.  The  tubercular  ostitis  of  the 
body  of  the  vertebra  leads  in  its  further  course  to  a  carious  destruction,  to  a 
defect,  and  hence  the  spine  sinks  in  at  this  point.  The  extent  of  the  tuber- 
cular spondylitis  is  very  variable,  and  its  course  is  usually  chronic.  The 
greater  part  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  sometimes  destroyed  witii  eonipara- 
tive  rapidity  by  caries,  or  an  encapsulated  caseous  focus  with  a  sequestrum 
may  exist  for  years  in  tlie  body  of  a  vertebra  without  the  octurrenco  of 
kyphosis.  In  other  cases  the  tubercular  process  breaks  throug))  the  body  of 
the  vertebra  after  a  short  time,  attacks  the  intervertebral  disk,  and  passes 
over  to  the  next  vertebra.  Extensive  destruction  can  come  about  in  this 
way.  and  an  entire  vertebra  may  completely  disappear.  In  Fig.  4(13  the  fifth 
and  sixth  dorsal  vertebrae  have  been  almost  completely  ilcstroyed  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth.  As  in  the  long,  hollow 
bones,  so  here  also  epiphyseal  separation  sometimes  occurs.  The  greater  the 
destruction  of  the  bone,  the  more  pronounced  is  the  kyphotic  curvature  of 
the  sjiinal  column,  the  hump.  The 
progressive  deformity  is.  however,  not 
infrequently  checked  by  tlie  forma- 
tion of  new  bono  or  osteophytes  about 
the  tubercular  focus  or  from  one  ver- 
tebra to  another.  Compensatory  cur- 
vatures in  the  opposite  direction,  cor- 
responding to  the  bending  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  at  the  site  of  the  diseasei, 
then  develop^ — e.  g.,  in  case  of  gibbos- 
ity of  the  dorsal  scgmentof  the  spine^ 
a  loriiosis  of  the  cer\-ical  and  lumbar 
segments. 

Of  the  other  anatomical  changes 
attending  tubercular  spondylitis,  the 
so-called  spinal  or  gravitation  ab- 
sces.sesareespccialIyimportant  There 
are  sometimes  largecollectionsof  pus, 
which,  in  consequence  of  gravity  and 
the  anatomical  relations,  sink  corre- 
spondingly downward.  The  direction 
taken  by  these  abscesses,  as  Henke.  Konig.  Holtmann.  and  others  have  Hhown, 
depends  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  interstices,  the  fascin',  and  aponeuroses. 
The  abscesses  from  the  upper  cervical  vertebrte  api>ear  as  retropharjmgeal 
abscesses.  They  cause  a  swelling  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
pharynx,  and  produce,  according  to  their  size,  dyspnoea  and  dysphagia.     Suf- 
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focatiini  in  ctiiisequeiicp  of  aHpiratioii  of  pus  into  tli«  nir  p:uiKU)rt.'s  iiiiiy  n-siill 
fr-oin  sudden  mplure  of  th«^  alwccsw  or  careluwt  opening  of  tht^  kiiiim-  liy 
incision  (see  also  i»ge  548).  Tlio  spinftl  abscoHses  of  tlin  ci'i^-icid  sctmit'iii  "f 
tile  sjiine  sometinien  jwint  t>xtfpimlly  in  tin'  luttmil  i-cgion  of  the  iiwk— <■.  j;., 
in  front  of  the  trapezius  or  in  the  Hupmcluvictilnr  fossu.  AlisciMto-s  from  Hit- 
cc^rvicul  rertelirue  and  tlic  up]M:r  diirHal  rertelmt.'  dnwend  nicire  ■■urt-ly  in  tlic 
dii-eclioiiof  the  axilla  or  make  their  way  alonp  t)ieri1)S&nd  iipi>i>ui-  iH-ni-iitli 
til*.-  skin  of  the  baek  or  the  front  of  tin'  cliost.  The  pleural  eavitv  is  invmhil 
only  in  exceptional  coses. 

The  spinal  abscesses  oi-iginating  in  tlio  dorsal  vertel>nr  most  rii-<|ni-iitly 
mAk«  their  way  duwnwurd  nlong  the  aorta  aw  far  as  the  jicntoneal  i-iiviiy. 
Tii.*:\-  then  follow  the  psoas  muscle,  and.  [HiMMin);  undrr  I*tiu))ai't's  Ii<r:inifiit 
axt<-l  thniufrh  tlie  femoral  rin^,  ivach  thu  tliigh.  The  p^Ml!lS  muscle  niiiy  !■■ 
^c^j-rirr  or  less  involved  in  the  suppui'ation  (,*' NcconiWy  tuhereulur  |)Miitis"i. 
Tl:L*r-se  tulxTCiilar  absci'sBCs  which  K|irc>nd  alon<r  the  [isoaM  nmscle  tend  coni^ 
3ik^~.Anvely  early  t«)  a  contraotiire  of  the  thijrh,  and  they  an>  not  inrr(-i|uenlly 
■•i-j^^tandfid  with  coxitis.  The  (iwuih  ahsu^sses,  iMsiides  iMiintin^  on  the  thi;:h. 
^kA^yia  su  in  tlie  inguinal  region  alxive  Poupart's  ligament  or  in  the  M'rutuiii. 
)ir  -^^y  may  gain  access  to  the  true  pelvis  and  Iwive  it  lliniu<rh  tlif  (rn-uitr 
A^LC  notch.  Caws  of  tliu  liitl<T  class  are  also  v<'ry  easily  confounded  u  itli 
coxitis.  We  luivc  already  mentionird  that  the  ;il>- 
HCCKHCS  sonietimes  spread  alonfr  tlie  ribs  and  ap{n':ir 
beneatli  the  skin  of  the  Ixick  and  ihe  front  of  the 
chest ;  alwi  that  they  rarel.v  break  through  intu  the 
pleural  cavity.  In  the  [writonciil  cavity  tin-  nlisc<-ss 
may  nipture  into  the  intestine,  bladder,  ur  itHtinn. 
Tultercular  listiilie  of  the  )'e<-tiim  ai-e  now  and  then 
cause«l  by  such  tu)>ercnlar  sjiinaj  abscesNcs  aftiT 
caries  of  tlie  verti'bral  column.  The  %-essels  alsi)— 
c.  e..  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  aorta— may  In- 
eroded  h.v  the  NU|ipiiration. 

Finally,  the  l)ehaviour  of  the  spinal  eor.1  and 

u-'i^tni^    the  iicr\'e  roots  that  i«i«»  through  tlie  inter veri.-l  .I'll! 

LicTtcbnr     foramina   is   im|M>rtunt.     In  siiiU-  of  very  dieid.-.l 

angular  defonnities.  the  spinal  cord  oflt-n  luliipu 

itself  fully  to  the  (limini.ihttl  nxmi  without  lh<'  <k- 

B-  «  in; datorbance  (Fig.  4(m.  c.i|>ecially  if  tlie  kyphnsis  ineiiji— s 

XmdieeonlTary,  an  angular  ilffonnitydpvelojw  rapidly,  roiniin- 

1  is  to  be  ftiin><l.     In  sueh  canes  eonipressiim  myelitic 

I  Wmiiug  and  libi-ous  diangi^s  in  the  spinal  cortl  lO.  K.  Kl- 

F  aacending  and  descending  degeneration,  which  >ho\\> 

f  lo  be  essentially  a  fatty  degi-nemliiin  <if  the  nerve  i-le- 

k of  the  interstitial  ennnmtive  tissue.    The  spinal  emil 

Kd  by  au  abscess  <)r  thickened  meninges.     Finally,  llie 

ifinngrn  may  themselves  Ih'  nttiu-ked  by  jirogn-ssive 

•  may  break  through  into  the  vertebral  canal,  etc. 

ARSulta  are  possible  according  U»  the  degn-e  and  the 

Atbur  eonst-quenii-M  are  complete  or  incoinphle 

li  of  the  patient — e.  g..  fiwm  betlsoi-es.  cys- 
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litis,  etc.    The  reflex  excitability  is  usuall;  very  noticeably  increased.    Cpuii 
striking  the  quadriceits  tendon  the  leg  flies  upward  with  unusual  force. 

Tlie  secouiiary  changes  in  the  tho- 
rax and  the  i>elvis  sliould  also  Iw  men- 
tioned. TI)c  ribs  become  more  or  less 
approximuted  accordiu;^  to  the  degree 
of  the  kyphosis  (Fig.  405).  Pigeon- 
breast  sunietiuies  exists.  The  greater 
tlie  diiniiiutioii  in  spitce,  the  more 
likely  are  functional  disturbances  on 
the  part  of  the  lungs  and  the  heart  to 
ensue.  Lainielongue  found  Ihe  aorta 
always  adhering  to  tlit>  anterior  .sur- 
face of  the  bixliex  of  the  diseased  ver- 
tebra.' or  to  the  wall  of  the  abso<'ss 
cavity  and  more  or  less  bent.  Circu- 
latory disturbances  inaylx'  due  to  this 
conilitiou  also. 

The  a<MjalIed  kyphotic  i»elvis. 
which  has  a  short  transvei'se  diame- 
ter, occurs,  according  to  Zweifei.  only 
ill  cases  of  kyphosis  affecting  the  lum- 
bar and  sacral  vertebra.'.  In  conse<iuence  of  such  a  kyphi^is,  the  i>romontory 
is  presse<l  backwaitl  and  downward,  and  the  sacrum  iicLs  an  a  dii-ect  wotlge 
owing  to  the  changed  direction  of  the  weight  of  the  Ixxly.  It  pres.ses  the 
ossa  InnomiiiHtu  a)>art.  above,  whereas  in  the  )>elvic  outlet  it  foi'ces  them 
together.    The  outlet  is  tliei-efoi*  diminished  in  its  transvei-se  diameter. 

The  svinptoinatology  of  tulwreular  sjMjndj'litis  in  clear  from  wliat 
liae  heon  wiid  uhove.  The  moat  important  syniptuma  arc  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  posterior  hump,  tlie  spinal  alNices^s,  and  ji<»ipiblo  distHrh- 
aii<;es  on  tlie  ])art  of  the  spinal  ctird  and  its  nerves.  Tlie  diiiease  usu- 
ally l)eginii  very  gradually,  Th^  first  syniptonm  notic-etl  may  he  that 
the  patient  heeomes  easily  tired  in  consequence  of  hiirdeiiinfi  the  ver- 
tebral eiilumn  by  sitting  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  There 
may  he  pain  also,  especially  in  connection  with  movements  of  the 
spine,  which  are  anxiously  avoided.  In  the  further  course  the  ver- 
tebral colninn — e.  g.,  the  cervical  segment — becomes  more  immovable 
and  rigid,  and  when  pre^suro  is  made  on  the  spinous  processes  the 
patient  comphiins  of  pain.  <^ne  usually  oltserves,  moreover,  at  this 
time  tedema  and  swelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseased  vertebne.  In 
consequeiiee  of  the  increiisiug  destruction  of  the  biHlies  of  the  verte- 
brsB  the  spinal  column  sinks  in  more  and  more,  and  a  varying  degree 
of  kyphosis  ensues.  The  spinal  abscesses  then  appear,  the  defonuity 
of  the  vertebral  column  and  the  thora.\  liecoines  more  .and  more  strik- 
ing,  and  there  may  finally  eusue  functional  disturbances  on  tlie  }>art 
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of  the  spinal  cord,  as  above  described.  The  course  is  sometimes  very 
acute,  so  that  death  occurs  before  any  deformity  of  tlie  vertebrul 
column  is  demonstrable.  A  cure  is  possible  in  every  stage  of  the 
disease,  even  when  large  abscesses  already  exist.  If  recovery  follows, 
it  may  be  either  with  or  without  a  permanent  kyphosis.  Sub6G<pient 
recurrence  or  miliary  tuberculosis  are  always  to  be  feared.  Death  fol- 
lows from  progress  of  the  disease,  from  its  encroachment  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  from  compression  myelitis  and  its  results,  from  miliary  tubercu- 
losis, from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  internal  organs,  from  rupture 
of  an  abscess  into  the  intestines  or  into  the  large  blood-vessels,  froui 
bedsores  in  consequence  of  paralysis,  etc.  The  prognosis  of  tubercu- 
lar spondylitis  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said.     It  is  distinctly  bad. 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercular  spondyUtis  in  cases  that  are  alreaily 
developed,  with  kyphosis  and  spinal  abscesses,  is  easy.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trouble,  however,  it  is  often  difficult  or  impossible.  Chil- 
dren in  whose  case  a  suspicion  of  tubercular  spondylitis  is  entertained 
should  be  stripped  and  carefully  examined.  The  way  in  which  such 
children  stoop  to  pick  up  anything  is  characteristic.  They  keep  the 
vertebral  column  perfectly  straight,  incline  it  forward  a  little,  moving 
it  only  as  a  whole,  and  support  themselves  with  the  hands  upon  both 
thighs. 

For  the  further  course  of  kyphosis  it  is  important  to  determine  by 
measurement  whether  the  hump  increases  or  diminishes.  Complicated 
measuruig  apparatus  have  been  recommended  for  use  here  also,  as  for 
scoliosis.  The  simplest  method,  and  one  that  is  usually  sufficient,  is  to 
apply  a  lead  strip  along  the  vertebral  column  and  then  to  draw  upon 
paper  the  outline  which  is  thus  obtained. 

As  Wtos  mentioned  a])Ove,  the  contractures  of  the  tliigh  in  conse- 
quence of  psoitis  or  of  psoas  abscesses  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
anterior  or  posterior  region  of  the  thigh  may  l)e  confounded!  with 
coxitis.  In  case  of  contractures  resulting  from  coxitis  flexion  is  usu- 
ally combined  with  abduction  or  adduction  and  rotation  of  the  thigh, 
whereas  in  psoas  abscesses  there  is  usually  flexion  alone.  By  careful 
examination,  with  the  patient  under  an  anoBsthetic,  one  can  usually 
make  the  correct  diagnosis. 

Syphilis  also,  in  its  later  stjiges,  leads  in  rare  cases  to  kyphosis  of 
the  vertebral  column  from  gummatous  osteomyelitis  and  periostitis  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrje  and  the  vertebral  arches,  in  the  form, 
usually,  of  circumscribed  gummata.  Leyden,  Volkmann,  Kimig,  Ja- 
sinski,  and  others  have  reported  such  cases.  Paralysis  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  compression  sometimes  arises  in  this  way.  Syphilitic  dis- 
ease of  the  vertebrae  is  not  infrequently  accompanied  with  great  pain. 
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The  treatment  of  tnberonlar  apondylitia  bIioiiM  I>e  in  part  of  a  suit- 
able  f»eneral  niitiiru  and  iii  part  of  a  lowil  charadter.  As  in  every  caeo 
of  tiilicixtulosiis,  6<)  Imrc  also  an  effort  bIiouIiI  Itc  miwiu  to  ettreiigtlicii  tlio 
constitution  of  tlio  child  l»v  fiood  food  and  suittihlo  Iiygicido  siirrouud- 
Uiip,  Brino  l>atlia,  ^alt  Iwtlis  (up  to  tlireo  per  cent),  sea  liatljB,  and  resi- 
dence in  a  southern  climate  or  an  elevated  licalth  resort  arc  strongly 
to  lie  rci'onimendeti.  Of  watering  places,  those  where  the  springs  con- 
tain iodine  and  lironiino  have  a  gooil  rcputatinn.  Kreutznac'h,  Nau- 
Lciin,  Oeynhautten,  iieicheiiliall,  lloillironn  (j\dclheidsipielle),  and  other 
pliu-cii  ni-o  esi>ccially  well  6{>oken  of.  (^od-livcr  oil  with  phosphorus, 
or  creosote,  or  preparations  of  lime,  are  given  internally  from  time 
to  time. 

Local  treatment  consists  at  first  in  the  use  of  ice  and,  al)ovc  all,  in 
relicvinj^  the  diseased  portion  of  the  spine  from  proesuro,  especially  hy 
weight  extension,  by  the  use  of  GIihsoii's  apparatus  (sec    Kig.  377). 


,i.>K  f>.r 


■ilIut  npiiiwljlitiB. 


Tlie  ]iea<l  of  the  bed  is  ndsod,  so  that  conntcr-extcnrfion  may  l>o 
secured  hy  the  weight  of  the  hofly.  The  weight  used  depcn<ls  upon 
the  age  of  the  patient.  Three  or  four  pounds  is  usmilly  siitKcicnt  in 
treating  children,  and  from  six  to  eight  pounds  sulliccs  for  adults. 
Ruiichfusri's  sling  is  of  grejit  service,  pirticularly  in  (lasc  the  middle 
pni-t.  of  the  vertebral  column  is  diseased  (Fig.  4il('.),  It  can  Irtj  adjusted 
easily  to  almost  any  child's  lied,  and  by  giving  the  child  this  |)osture 
sufficient  nnliunieiiing  or  extension  of  the  vortcbnd  cohimn  in  attiiiiicd. 
In  onler  tliat  iH-iisores  iTiay  not  deveh)p  at  the  nite  of  the  gibbosity, 
one  can  cut  a  c^>rrcsponding  hole  in  the  sling,  and  lihonlder  stnips  and 
perineal  stra|Mi  can  be  arranged  for  the  pnr]>oi»e  of  holding  the  child 
more  securely.  One  can  also,  after  Koriig,  fasten  the  chihiren  to  the 
sling  by  means  of  a  close-fitting  jacket  with  sleeves  and  thigh  pieces. 
Much  the  same  result  as  that  si>cnrcd  by  Bauchfiise's  sling  is  accom- 
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plished  by  p]itcing  the  patient  iip^^ut  a  ruller  L-nR)iiuii  limil;  stnfTvrl  with  I 

imir,  ur  a  tirm  wood-wool  or  chaff  cushiou  wliii'h  is  not  too  broa«j.  Fur  | 
very  little  children  the  xtanding  beda,  after  I*bel[i» 
(Fig.  4iJ"),  are  very  serviceable-  Tlie  woixJea  J 
l>ox-6plint  lute  n  place  cut  out  fur  the  amu^  the  I 
aiiue,  and  the  heels.  It  is  well  jwlOeil  with  •  f 
jute  cushion  and  waterproof  material.  The  hutu]  g 
of  the  child  is  fixed  in  extension,  the  trunk  i 
fastetiod  by  a  bodice  of  leather,  and  the  extretni- , 
ties  are  enveloped  in  a  thiunel  banda^  Tba  I 
<-hiId  should  have  hie  bed  cliauged  vror>-  woolt,.! 
and  bib  legs  should  be  freshly  bandaicoil  every  J 
day,  for  the  Bake  of  secnring  active  atid  paMdva  I 
movements  of  the  jotntfe,  Itods  of  plaster  ol  1 
Paris  are  also  very  scrviceabk',  eBpecially  for  bt-  I 
tie  children.  They  have  been  jiarticnlarly  recom- 
mended by  Lorenz.  With  the  child  lying  on  itft  ■ 
Ktoinach,  its  l>ai!k  and  head  are  covered  with  cot-  f 
ton  and  a  piece  of  linen,  and  over  tliew  plaster  I 
■niBii  bandages  are  applied  (together  with  tliin  board),  | 
both  longitudinally  and  tmrieversely.    After  hard-  I 

ening  has  taken  place  the  edgee  are  trimmed,  covered  with  gatize  cum- 1 

preside  soaked  in  plaster,  and  then  stnootbed  over. 

In  order  that  the  ehililreii  may  1>«  able  to  go  about,  it  ffrrat  many  forms  ot  I 
portable  apparatus  havp  been  n^omraendt'il.  Thai  of  Taylor  (Fig.  4«8)  i«l 
b^st  knou-n.  in  wliich  llu-  bend  in  thi.'  vertebral  culuniii  ia  strui|flit<>iK«J  bji 
two  plates.     It  is  Huilwl  onlj'  tor  l)ey;iiining  kypliositi.     The  fixation  and  « 


,_.,.■,'»  "ItIil^  Flo,  4i».— tillwon'acnoiuion 

■ppnrDluii  lor  bcifimiiu^  npimnilin  Ibrllutlou  ufUiu 

kyph'sin.  uvrvluil  t-erttlini'. 
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tension  of  the  cervical  segment  of  the  vertebral  column  by  means  of  a  port- 
able apparatus  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  Glisson's  apparatus  as 
represented  in  Fig.  409.  or  Taylor's  exteosion  apparatus  as  shown  in  Fig.  410. 
All  tliese  forms  of  supporting  apparatus  have  been  rapidly  superseded  of  late 
by  the  pi aater-of- Paris  and  felt  jackets,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Sayre 
in  particular  for  the  general  introduction  of  the  latter  into  surgical  practice. 
As  has  been  shown,  especially  by  Esmarch,  UadeluQg,  Nebel,  and  others,  the 
action  of  these  plaster-of-Paris  and  felt  jackets,  particularly  when  they  are 
provided  with  a  mechanisui  for  producing  extension,  is  very  beneficial  in 
cases  of  kyphosis. 

Their  preparation  for  use  in  case  of  kyphosis  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
same  as  given  above  (page  807)  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  scoliosis. 
The  following  brief  statement  is  all  that  need  be  added  here : 

In  kyphosis  there  should  be  only  a  moderate  suspensiou,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  overcome  the  existing  deformity.    One 
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may  here  also,  as  in  treating  scoliosis,  apply  the  jacket,  after  Peterson  und 
others,  while  the  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  position,  by  placing  the  head  and 
the  pelvis  with  the  lower  extremities  on  separate  tables  and  supporting  the 
gibbosity  by  means  of  a  strap  from  above.  The  lattta-  is  also  included  in  the 
plaster  of  Paris.  To  i)rotect  the  gibbosity  from  pressure,  plates  of  felt  or 
boletus  igniarius  are  sewed  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  woollen  shirt,  or,  better 
still,  a  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  jacket  behind.  The  jacket  should  reacli  in  front 
somewjiat  above  the  nipples,  and  should  cover  tlie  lower  half  of  the  scapula 
behind.  After  tlie  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  hardens  the  patient  is  placed  in  as 
horizontal  a  position  as  possible.  The  jacket  is  usually  not  armnged  so  as  to 
be  taken  off.  as  in  scoliosis,  but  it  remains  in  place  several  weeks  if  no  sjiecial 
reason  exists  fot  its  removal.  In  suitable  cases  it  may  be  left  on  for  several 
months.  In  milder  cases  the  jacket  is  usually  made  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
off,  as  in  scoliosis. 


Fio.  413. -Fixation 
™rvi('»l  vertebne  ir 
d;iitiii   of  tli( 

spline  ( Bc^er). 


Dlcrrupted 
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The  BiDiple  plaster-of-Paris  jacket  can  be  mndiSed  in  the  erealcst  TariAly 
of  ways.  For  the  support  of  the  jacket,  shoemaker's  thill  board  or  splints  of 
iron  may  be  included  in  the  plaster  of  Paris,  In 
order  to  secure  extension  at  the  diseased  part  of  the 
vertebral  column,  in  dorsal  kypliosia,  for  iiiststice. 
plttstor-of-Paris  bandages  have  bc«ii  appliiJ  both 
above  and  below  the  ^bbosity,  with  liundles  included 
in  tlie  plaster,  to  which  extension  screws  are  fa»- 
tnned  (Wyeth,  Stillman).  For  the  fixation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  cervical  segment  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn in  cervical  and  dorsal  spondylitis,  the  jury- 
maijt  jacket  is  frequently  used — that  is,  Sayrc'K  jury- 
mast  {Fig.  411,  a).  A  two-pronged  fork  with  three 
flexible  hoops  of  iron  about  the  thorax  is  included 
in  the  piaster  of  Paris  tliat  forms  the  jacket  (Fig. 
411.  c).  The  fixation  and  extension  of  the  head  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  Glisson's  collar  or  an 
aualogous  apparatus  (Fig-.  411,  a  and  c).  One  caii 
also  construct  a  jury-mast  of  flexible  iron  hoop  in  a 
simpler  way.  after  Nebel  (see  Fig.  411,  6).  Beffcr 
reconimended  that  in  cervical  spondylitis  the  licad 
and  the  thor-diX  should  be  inclosed  by  separate  plas- 
terof-Paris  bandages,  and  that  the  two  bandages 
ahould  then  be  united  by  two  iron  bands  included 
in  the  plaster  of  Paris  (Fig.  412).  This  interrupted 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage  is  applied  with  the  patient 
in  a  slightly  suspended  posture  sitting  upon  a  table. 
As  in  scoliosis,  so  in  treating  kyphosis  also,  water- 
glass  jackets  have  been  used.  Flannel  bandages  are 
used  for  the  first  layer.  The  first  water-glass  ban- 
dagos  must  not  be  too  much  saturated.  To  fix  the 
jacket  in  its  place  three  or  four  plaster-of-Puris  ban- 
dages are  applied,  which  are  removed  again  after 
two  or  throe  days.  The  dressing  may  be  strength- 
ened by  the  use  of  shoemaker's  thin  board  or  flexible 
iron  splints.  Schonbom  and  Falkson  applied  in  the 
trcatnicut  of  cervicjil  and  dorsal  spondylitis  a  water- 
glass  jacket  which  surrounded  the  head,  the  neck, 
and  the  trunk,  prepared  over  a  plaster-of-Paris  model 
tiiken  beforehand.  It  can  be  laced,  and  is  lined  with 
flannel.  The  itla.ster  of  Paris  is  applied  about  the 
hcitd.  the  neck.  ;inil  the  chesl.  reaching  below  the 
nippies  (see  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  4i;i),  while  the 
patient  is  slightly  suspended  and  sits  upon  a  t)tblc. 
The  head  is  shaved  beforehand,  and  exU-osion  is 
secured  by  means  of  a  loop  of  adhesive  plaster  about 
the  chin  and  the  occiput  (Fit;.  414).  After  the  pluster-of- Paris  jacket  becontes 
hard  it  is  cut  oik'IU  taken  off.  and  joined  together  again  with  plaster-of-PoHa 
bandages,  whifh  nlwi  bridge  over  the  gajw  for  the  face  and  tJie  anns.     It  is 


tr>w«jjicki-t  rorii|>oiidyliiJ 
of  Ibe  cervicul  and  diinu 
Tvrtebm'  i^chun1»ni  an 
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The  auatomioal  changes  attending  ltil>«rcular  spomlylitiH  or  tulwrculur 
I  kypboeis  are  aa  follows :  The  dise««e  begins  most  frwjueiilly  as  u  tubercular 
osteomyelitis  or  periostitis  of  tlio  body  of  the  vertebra,  lois  often  in  the 
intervertebral  tlisks.  in  the  aKiculatioiis  or  in  the  vertebrul  priKfjatos.  At 
the  be^nnuig  of  tubercular  sponilylltis  pnin  is  often  felt  iu  the  cutiuieoiis 
branches  of  til e  iuvolveii  spinal  nerves — e.  g..  the  cervicitl  plexus;  al.so  puin 
in  tbe  ri^ion  of  the  diNeuse  from  pressure  or  niuvoincnt.  In  the  furtbi-r 
course  rigidity  of  the  vertebral  column  and  swelling  and  intiltrutjon  of  the 
diseased  piirt  become  more  and  more  atriliirijf.  The  lulierrular  ostitis  of  tin- 
body  of  tlie  vertebra  leads  in  its  furtlier  course  to  a  carious  destruction,  to  a 
defect,  and  hence  tbe  spine  sinks  in  at  this  |)oinL  Tlie  extent  of  the  tuber- 
cular spondylitis  is  very  ^-ariuble.  and  it«  eouree  is  usually  chronic.  Tlio 
prettter  part  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  sometimes  destroyed  with  compara- 
tive rapidity  by  caries,  or  an  encapsulated  caseous  focus  with  u  sntiurstrum 
may  exist  for  ycara  in  Uie  body  of  a  vertttbra  without  tlip  occurrence  of 
kyphosis.  In  other  cases  the  tubercular  process  breulcs  through  the  body  of 
the  vertebra  after  a  short  time,  attacks  the  inten,-ertebrtil  disk,  and  pusses 
over  to  the  next  vertebra.  Extensive  destruction  caa  come  about  in  this 
way.  and  an  entire  vertebra  may  completely  disappear.  In  Fig.  403  the  lifth 
and  sixth  dorsal  vertebra?  have  been  almost  completely  destroyed  as  well  us 
the  (Trcater  part  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  nintiL  As  in  the  long.  Iiolluw 
bones,  so  here  also  epiphyseal  separation  sometimes  occurs.  The  greater  the 
destruction  of  the  bone,  the  more  pronounced  is  tlie  kyphotic  curvature  of 
the  spinal  column,  the  hump.  The 
progresairo  dcfomiity  is.  however,  not 
infrequently  chocked  by  the  forma- 
tion of  new  bone  or  iieteophytes  about 
tlie  tubercular  focus  or  from  one  ver- 
tebra to  another.  Compensatory  cur- 
vatures in  the  opposite  direction,  cor- 
reH[K>nding  to  the  l>eading  of  the  ver- 
tebral column  at  the  Kite  of  the  diseasei, 
then  develop — e.  g.,  in  case  of  gibbo»- 
ity  of  the  dorsal  segmentof  the  spine, 
•  lordosis  of  the  eer\-ical  and  lumbar 
segments. 

f)f  the  other  anatomicnl  changes 
attending  tul>ercular  sjiondylitis,  the 
KXralled  spinal  or  gravitation  ab- 
■ceaseaareespeciallyimportant.  There 
are  sometimes  large  collectionsof  pus. 
which,  in  e«ina<Miuence  of  gravity  and 
the  anatomical  relations,  sink  corre- 
spondingly downward.  The  direction 
taken  hy  thc«e  abscesses,  as  Henkc,  Kiinig,  Ailtni 


'to.  4"a,— EjtUumtvf   luLcnnilat   ipi.n. 
of  tin  fimrtii  to  ihu  niiiU)  linnai  vcr 


1.  and  others  have  sliown, 


dnpends  upau  tlie  arrangement  of  the  interBtices.  the  fasci 
The  alwcesBeB  from  the  upp<T  i-i'r%'iciil  vertebni'  apt>ear 

IKbaeeHned.     They   cause   n   sw.-lliiig   beneaai  lli 
pharynx,  and  produce,  according  to  tlieir  siie,  dj-spm 


il  HponvuruBm. 
IS  retropharyngeal 
mnnbmne  of  the 
il  dysjihagia.    Siif- 
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focatioii  ill  consequence  nf  mspiration  of  pus  into  the  air  puaaa^A  ntay  raialfcj 
frwm  sudden  rupture  of  the  abacewi  or  careless  opening  of  iho  munr  fay^ 
incision  (see  also  puge  548).  The  spinal  abAceeaes  iif  the  cervical  w-gmrnl  of  I 
tlie  spine  sometimes  point  cxt«rnallj  in  the  lateral  region  of  tiie  iirok— 
in  front  of  the  lra|>ezitis  or  in  the  supraclavicular  fossu.  Ahsi'e.tHra  from  tlM  | 
cervical  verlebrie  and  the  upper  dorsal  vfirtebne  descend  inon'  rart-l 
direction  of  Ihe  axilla  or  make  their  way  alon^  the  rihft  aud  appear  beiii*«tli  I 
the  skin  of  the  liack  or  the  front  of  the  cheat.  The  pleuml  cavity  is  iiivaded] 
only  in  exceptional  cases. 

The  spinal  ahsi^ssea  originating  in  tlie  dorsal  vertebra?  luoat  ftvquentlyfl 
make  their  way  downward  along  the  aoita  as  far  as  the  peritoneal  carity.l 
They  then  follow  the  psoas  muscle,  aud,  passing  under  Poupart's  Utjiuiitiuil 
and  through  the  femoral  ring,  reach  the  tliigh.  The  psoas  nituu-le 
more  or  less  involved  in  the  suppui-ation  ("secondary  tubercular  psoitia").! 
These  tubercular  abscesses  which  spread  along  tliti  psoas  muscle  Inad  oora-fl 
paratively  early  to  a  contracture  of  the  thigh,  and  tliuy  am  not  itifrpiiavnllyJ 
confounded  with  coxitis.  The  psoas  abscesses,  besidps  pointing  on  th*  thigh,  J 
may  do  so  in  the  inguinal  region  alvove  Pciupiirt's  ligament  or  in  the  avnitnin,  I 
or  they  may  gain  access  to  the  true  pelvis  and  leave  it  througli  Uii-  gmtttv  I 
sciatic  uotch.  Cases  of  t)ie  latter  class  are  also  very  easily  con f (funded  witb  f 
coxitis.  We  have  already  mentioned  lluit  tin*  ub>  I 
scesses  sometimes  spread  along  the  Hbs  and  ap^mar  I 
beneath  the  skin  of  the  Iwck  and  the  front  of  Ilia  I 
cliest ;  also  that  they  rarely  break  through  into  lbs  I 
pUnirul  cavity.  In  tjio  peritoneal  cavity  the  a 
may  rupture  into  the  intestine,  bladder,  or  rectiint 
Tubereular  fistula'  of  the  rectum  are  now  and  then  I 
caused  by  such  tubercular  spinal  abscisses  afk<r  1 
caries  of  the  vertebral  column.  The  vessvln  , 
c.  g..  the  vertebral  artery  and  the  aorta— may  b»  I 
eroded  by  the  suppuration. 

Finally,  the  behaviour  of  the  spinal  oord  and! 
the  uM-re  poota  that  pass  through  the  interrertrbral  1 
foramina  is  iraportatit.  In  spite  of  ver}-  dr«ridrdif 
angular  ileformitjca.  the  spinal  cord  oft^u  ndapw 
itself  fully  to  the  diminishecl  room  without  Ibc  "c- J 
e  of  any  disturbance  <Fig.  404).  especially  if  the  kyphosis  i 
slowly.  If,  on  tlie  conlrury,  an  angular  deformity  develops  rapidly,  coniptv*- 1 
sion  of  the  spinal  cord  is  lo  lie  feared.  In  such  chscs  iximprcssion  luyelitM  J 
may  result  with  softening  and  fibrous  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  lO.  R  Et- V 
liot).  with  progressive  ascending  and  descending  degeneration,  wliicli  show*  1 
itaelf  microscopic&lly  to  be  essentially  a  fatty  degeneration  of  thn  nrme  elo-f 
nients  with  growth  of  the  interstitial  connective  tissue.  The  spiiuil  oitdl 
may  also  be  compreaaed  by  an  absceaa  or  thickened  ineniugeti.  Finally.  I 
spinal  cord  and  its  meninges  may  themselves  be  attacked  by  progreMdraJ 
tubercular  disease,  abscesses  may  brwik  through  into  tlie  vertebral  caiuil.  e 
All  the  a)>ove-m  en  tinned  resulu  are  possible  acconling  to  the  degn«  and  UmI 
location  of  the  di.sease,  and  their  consequences  are  complete  or  iiiconiplet 
paralyses  which  hasten  the  death  of  the  patient — e.  g..  from  bedaon^  c 
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■titiB,  etc.    Tlie  ivfiex  excitability  is  usually  very  notictnbly  ini-rtviM^I 
Btrikiiig'  the  quadriceps  teiiiimi  the  leg  flies  upwaixl  with  uiiusuul  fun-i-. 

Tlif  secondary  changes  in  the  thu- 
mx  aud  the  pelvis  shutdd  also  be  iiieii- 
tioiietl.  Tlio  ribs  become  nu>re  or  less 
approxirnulMl  according  to  tlie  degrtw 
ot  Uie  kj-pliosis  (Fig.  405|.  Pi^eon- 
broast  Bonietimes  exists  The  gi«at«r 
the  diminution  in  space,  the  more 
likfly  are  ftinctional  disturhoncefi  on 
tbn  port  or  the  lungs  and  th<?  heart  to 
ensue.  Lannclongue  Tound  the  aorta 
always  adhering  to  tile  anterior  .sur- 

f  of  the  bodies  of  the  diseased  ver- 
tebne  or  (o  the  wall  of  the  nbnirt^it 
eavity  and  more  or  les-s  benL  Circu- 
latory disturbances  may  he  due  to  this 
oouditiou  also. 

The     si>-calliHl     kyphotic     pelvis, 
which  has  a  sliort  transverse  diame- 
ter, occurs,  according  to  Zweifel.  only 
of  kyphueia  atTei'tiiiif  the  lum- 
bar and  saci'al  vertebne.    In  cousetiueiice  of  ouch  a  kyphosis,  llie  promontory 

pniase<l  backward  and  downward,  aiiJ  the  sacrum  acU  as  a  direct  wedge 
owin([  to  Uie  changed  direction  of  the  weigUl  of  the  Uxly.    It  preinea  llip 
iunominata  apart^  above,  whervaa  in  the  pelvic  outlet  it  forcea  them 
'together.    Tlie  outlet  Ik  therefore  diniiniithed  in  its  trausvertte  diameter. 

The  e;riiiptoMmto]ogy  of  tnl>ercnlar  spondylitis  is  clear  from  what 
luu  Iteeii  said  tttwve.  The  iiio6t  imiwrtant  ^ytnptonia  arc  tlie  forma- 
tion of  the  posterior  hump,  the  gpinal  aheces^es,  and  jtoeeihlc  disturh- 

knees  oil  the  [xtrt  of  the  spinal  cord  uud  iu  nerves.  The  disease  iieu- 
<Jly  hegina  very  ^nulimlly.  Tlie  firBt  gvinptonis  noticed  may  lie  that 
the  patient  Iieconiest  ea<>ily  tired  in  coiieequence  of  bardeiiiujc  the  ver- 
tehral  column  by  sitting  for  a  coneideralile  length  of  time.  There 
Xiifty  he  pain  also,  especially  in  connection   with  movements  of  the 

ipuie.  which  are  anxiously  avoided.  In  the  further  course  the  ver- 
itebral  colniim — e.  g.,  the  cervical  s^nent — het-oinefi  more  inniiovablc 
■nd  ingid,  and  when  pre^ure  h  mode  on  the  apinouti  proeeasea  tlie 
-[Mtient  complains  of  pain.  One  uxaally  oliaerves,  moreover,  at  this 
tamu  (Bdenia  and  swelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  diseasoil  vertcbne.  In 
consequence  uf  the  iiioreasing  destmctioii  of  the  iMnlii's  of  the  verW- 
brse  the  spinal  column  sinks  in  more  and  mun»,  ami  a  varying  degree 
of  kyphosis  eusucs.  The  itpinal  a)>6cess(M  tlien  ap|)enr,  the  dcfonuity 
of  tlie  vertebral  column  and  the  thorax  l>ecomea  more  and  more  strik- 
ing, uud  there  miiy  liiially  ensue  functional  dieturbanvcs  on  the  part 
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i>f  the  spinal  eord,  as  above  descrilied.     The  ooiirae  is  BometiniM  vnjv 
jiciite,  si>  that  death   ocoure  before   any  deformity  of   the   vertehratl 
colunm  18  demoiiBtrahle.      A  cure  ia  possiblu  in  every  stage  of  thafl 
disease,  even  when  large  abscesseH  already  exist.     If  recovery  followa, 
it  may  be  either  with  or  without  a  pemmnent  kyphosis.     HulMe<iueiit  . 
recurrence  or  miliary  tuberuulosia  are  always  to  lie  feiired.     Oeatli  UiU 
lows  from  progress  of  the  disease,  from  its  encroachment  upon  the  spinal 
(tord,  from  compression  myelitis  and  its  results,  from  miliary  tuberca- 
losis,  from  amyloid  degeneration  of  the  internal  orgims,  from  mptnre  i 
of  an  abscess  into  the  intestines  or  into  the  large  bloo<l-ve«selB,  from  ^ 
bedsores  in  consequeneo  of  paralysis,  ete.     The  prognosis  of  tnberaa*  i 
lar  spondylitis  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said.     It  is  distinctly  had. 

The  diagnosis  of  tubercular  spondylitis  ui  c^iscis  that  are  alrciadjr  J 
deveIo[>ed,  with  kyphods  and  spinal  abscesses,  is  easy.     At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  trouble,  however,  it  is  often  difliealt  or  imiwasilile.     Chil- 
dren in  whose  ease  a  suspicion  of  tnliercular  spondylitis  is  entertained    j 
should   lie  stripped  and  carefully  examined.     The  way  in  which  such 
children  stoop  to  pick  up  anything  is  characteristic.     They  keep  the  J 
vertebral  column  perfectly  straight,  incline  it  forward  n  little,  moi-ing 
it  only  as  a  whole,  and  support  themselves  with  the  himds  upon  both   i 
thighs.  I 

For  the  further  course  of  kyphosis  it  is  important  to  dotormitie  }y  I 
measurement  whether  the  hump  increases  or  dJminislies.  Complicated  m 
measuring  apparatus  have  been  recommended  for  use  here  ati^ki,  ha  fori 
scoliosis.  The  simplest  method,  and  one  that  is  usually  »ufticieiit,  ii>  toM 
apply  a.  lead  strip  along  the  vertebral  column  and  then  to  draw  upoftl 
paper  the  outline  which  is  thus  obtained.  I 

As  was  mentioned  above,  the  contractures  of  tlio  tliigh  in  ronsA^ 
<juence  of  psoitis  or  of  psoas  al>scos8os  pointing  in  the  direction  of  tlMM 
anterior  or  posterior  region  of  the  thigii  may  !«  eonfonmief]  wilhl 
coxitis.  In  case  of  contractures  resulting  from  coxitis  flexion  is  ui^u-l 
ally  combined  with  ahdnction  or  luldnction  and  rotation  of  the  thiyh,-B 
whereas  in  psoas  abscesses  there  is  usually  flexion  alone.  By  imnfidH 
examination,  with  the  |>atient  tinder  an  anieethctic,  one  enii  ustMlhn 
make  the  correct  diagnosis.  H 

Syphilis  also,  in  its  later  stJigee,  leads  in  rare  cases  ta  kyphoul*  a^| 
the  vertebral  cohimn  from  gummatouB  usleumyclitis  and  [teriostiti^  ofl 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebra  and  the  vertehnd  arches,  in  the  foni» 
usually,  of  circumBcrilted  guimuata.  Leyden,  Volkmaiin,  G>>iiig,  JaS 
sinski,  and  others  have  reported  such  cases.  Paralysis  of  the  8|iitiafl 
cord  from  compression  sometimes  arises  in  this  way.  Syphilitic  tlii-' 
eaee  of  the  vcrtebne  is  not  infrequently  accompanied  with  great  |iaiiL 
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The  treatment  of  tnbercolu  BpondylittB  Blioiilii  be  in  part  of  a  Buit- 
I  able  f^nenil  riiUiirti  iiml  in  part  of  n  Uwn\  t-liarattter.  As  in  fvery  caeo 
r  of  tiiliL-r'-iilosis,  &•>  hero  lilao  nn  effort  sbuiiiil  \n>  iiukIu  ti>  strviigtiien  the 
eonedtiitiun  of  the  child  l)_v  good  fowl  ami  euitalile  hygienic  fiurrouiid- 
iugs.  Briiie  Iwtlis,  salt  hiithE(iip  to  tlirco  per  ceiiti,  sea  liatli^  and  resi- 
deiic-e  in  a  (loutherii  chniat«  or  an  elevated  hoaltli  resort  are  Btronglj 
to  Im}  retain  mended.  Of  wateriug  placeu,  those  where  the  spriitga  con- 
tain iodine  and  hromine  have  a  good  reputation.  Kreutznae)i,  Nau- 
heim,  Oeynhausen,  Jieiehenhall,  Ileilbroun  (Adclhei(]s<]uelle),  and  other 
pla<;es  are  eepeciall;  well  spoken  of.  Cod-liver  oil  witii  pbosplioruB, 
or  ereoeotc,  or  prcparatioua  of  lime,  are  given  internally  from  time 
to  time. 

Loual  treatment  consieta  at  first  in  the  ubc  of  ice  and,  aliove  all,  in 
relievinjj  tlie  diseased  portion  of  the  spine  from  pressure,  especially  t>y 
weight  extension,  by  the  use  of  Glisson's  apparatus  {see    Fig.  377). 


Kid.  4(Hi. — Ruiiclinw'i  nUng  tor  lnbaiculu-gpoitdjIitU. 


I  Tlie   head   of  the   IhmI   is   raised,  so  that  counter-extension   may  be 

I  0B(-ure<l  by  the  weight  of  the  l>ody.     The  weight  used  depends  upttu 

the  age  of  the  patient.     Three  or  four  jKiunds  is  usually  sutHeient  in 

tretkting  ehildren,  and   fn^m  six  to  eight  ponndo  eutfii-oH  for  ailotts. 

Ilanehfiise'a  sling  is  of  great  service,  partirularly  in  cnae  the  middle 

part  of  the  vertebral  eolnmn  is  diseawl  (Fig.  4uO).     It  cmi  be  ndjiistud 

I   eamly  to  almost  any  child's  l>od,  and  by  giving  the  i-hild  this  {>osture 

Imfficient  unburdening  or  extension  of  the  vertdiral  eolunm  is  attained. 

1  Iti  order  that  Itetisores  may  nut  develop  at  the  site  cf  tlie  ^bliosity, 

I  one  can  cut  a  corresponding  hole  in  the  sHng,  and  shoulder  straps  and 

■  perineal  straps  can  I*  arranged  for  tlie  purpose  of  holding  the  cliild 

ftitnore  securely.     One  can  alcto,  after  Konig,  fiist«n  tlie  children  to  the 

Itling  by  moans  of  n  close-fitting  jacket  with  sleeves  and  thigh  pioecs, 

f  Moch  the  same  result  as  tlial  «'riirt?ii  by  Ranchfuaa's  sling  is  accom- 
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plielied  hy  placing  the  patient  upon  a  roller  ciinliion  firralj  etnlTed  irillil 

hair,  or  a  firm  wood-wool  or  oliaff  cushion  which  ia  not  too  hnxu).     Fw^ 
ver)'  little  children  the  etandinj^  bede,  after  Plielpi 
{Fig.  407),  are  very  serviceable.     The  wixideol 
Ik>x -splint  hag  a  place  cut  out  for  the  amui,  the  I 
anus,  and  the  heels.     It  is  well  piulded  with  A I 
jute  cushion  and  waterproof  material.     Tlie  iieod 
of  the  diild  ia  fixed  in  cKtensiou,  the  tninlc  i» 
fastened  hy  a  bodice  of  leather,  and  the  extremi- 
ties are  enveloj^ied   in  a  flannel   luindnge.     ThaJ 
cliild  should  have  his  bed  changed  every  wwk,l 
and  bis  legs  hIiouM  be  freshly  l)an<]agi:xl  ever^l 
day.  for  the  sake  of  securing  active  and  pai«i\'el 
movements   of  the  joints.     Beds  of   plaster  ofl 
Paris  are  also  very  serviceable,  especially  for  lit-  I 
tie  childrcTi.    They  have  Ijeen  particularly  rwoiu-  1 
mended  by  Lorenz.     With  the  eliild  lying  on  it«l 
etomacli,  its  back  and  head  are  covered  with  cot-  I 
ton  and  a  piece  uf  linen,  and  over  tliese  plB£ler  I 
bandagee  are  applied  (together  with  thin  iH^rd),  f 
Wth  longitudinally  and  transvereely.    After  hard- 1 

ening  lias  taken  place  the  edges  are  trimnietl,  covered  with  gauze  c 

presses  soaked  ia  plaster,  and  then  smoothed  over. 

In  order  tliat  the  children  may  be  able  to  go  about,  a  great  many  romisoCl 
[Mjriable  apparatus  have  been  recommended.  That  of  Taylor  I.Fi^.  4<1ti)  i«., 
)>est  known,  in  which  t}i<v  bend  in  the  vertebral  culumu  is  stnuffbleiird  i^M 
two  plait's.     II  is  suited  only  tor  hupinning  kypltOKJit.     Tile  (ixatiou  and  tut-l 


Fio.  40T.— Phelps's  rtnnd- 
iriR  bed  for  Wlwroiiliii 
eiionilyliCU  ■□  stiibI' 
diildren. 


?la.  V^.—Tmyior''  -vnnif 
apparitu*  ror  bc^tinulDii: 
kyjihiMin. 


Flo.  ioe.— Gllmjii'ii  cxlcrujon 
a]'f«m(in  Ibr  flioUuii  of  the 
iwrvicAl  vcnebni'. 


Fiu.  «1Q.— T^tot**  am- 
ntiv  for  BiiMian  ot  th» 
Mrviml  *«rt*bni. 
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tension  of  the  ocpvical  sej^ent  of  the  vertebral  eolumn  b^  means  of  u  port- 
able appanitus  cun  be  nccomplisbed  by  the  use  of  Oltwtnn'H  apparulus  us 
represented  in  Fig.  4{>9,  or  Tuylur's  exl^nsion  appamtus  as  shown  in  Fig.  410. 
All  these  fortiis  <tf  supjiorlint;  apparatus  have  be<'n  rapidly  superseded  of  late 
by  tlie  pi aitler-of- Paris  anil  felt  jackets,  and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Snyre 
in  particular  for  the  jrpiieral  introduction  of  tiie  latter  into  Murgieat  pntetiee. 
As  has  been  shown,  eH|>eeially  by  Esmarcli,  Modelun^.  Nebel,  and  otliere,  the 
action  of  these  plaeter-of- Paris  ant)  felt  jacket*,  piulicularly  when  they  are 
provided  witit  a  mechanism  for  producing  extension,  is  very  beueilcial  in 

Their  preparation  for  use  in  case  of  kyphosis  is.  generally  speaking,  tho 
same  as  given  above  (page  807)  in  connection  witli  the  treatment  of  scoliosis. 
The  following  brief  statement  is  all  that  need  be  adde<l  here  : 

In  kyphosis  there  should  be  only  a  mudcTate  suspension,  or.  at  all  events, 
the  lUtempt  should  not  be  made  to  overcome  the  existing  deformity.    One 


may  hem  alsit.  as  in  treating  seolioais,  apply  the  jacket,  after  Peterson  and 
others,  while  tlie  patient  is  in  a  horizontal  podition.  by  placing  the  hrad  and 
tho  pelvis  with  the  lower  extremities  on  separate  tables  and  supporting  tho 
gihbodty  by  means  of  a  strap  from  above.  The  latter  is  also  included  in  the 
pUaler  of  Paris.    To  protect  the  gibbosity  from  pn«sure.  plulea  of  fell  or 

■  boletus  igniarius  areseufctl  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  woollen  shirt,  or.  belter 
Mill,  a  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  jacket  liebind.  The  jacket  abould  nNicU  in  front 
•omewliat  above  the  nipphs.  and  should  cover  tJie  tower  half  of  the  scapula 
behind.  After  the  plaater-of-Paris  jacket  hardens  the  patient  i«  placed  in  as 
horiiontal  a  position  aa  puasible.  Tlie  jacket  is  usually  not  amuigod  so  as  to 
btt  taken  off,  as  in  scolioaiH.  but  it  remains  in  place  several  weeks  if  no  upecial 
reason  existn  for  ita  removal.  In  suitable  caws  it  niay  be  left  on  for  nrvrTal 
^^m  muntha.  In  milder  cases  tlie  jacket  is  usually  made  so  tliat  it  can  b<t  token 
^^kofl^  SB  in  Kolions, 
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iniple  ptttBter^if-Pttm  jnekrt  can  be  niodifled  in  the  ifrmttwA  v. 
For  thf  support  of  tbe  JHtrkclduieniBkcr's  Ihin  board  urHplintad 
inm  may  bo  included  in  llir  plasU-r  of  Furia. 
order  to  spcure  cxteusion  ul  Ihe  diseased  purt  nF  U 
^-vrlehim)  column,  in  doKul  kyphosis 
til»s>rr»f-PBns  b«uidue<B  liaro   been  iipplitd  biithi 
abovcond  below  the  gibbosity,  willi  haiidlm  iucludcdfl 
in  tite  plaster,  to  which  RxttMision  screws  are  fw-  -^ 
iMwd  (Wyelh.  StillmanK     Fur  tlirv  fixation  and  es- 
ti^uion  of  tlie  c«rvical  se^riuenl  of  Uw  vortebnl  erf- . 
omn  in  rervical  and  dornrU  spondylitis,  tlio  jiiiT-fl 
mast  pckel  is  frequvutly  used— tlint  is.  Sojtp's  jur7-fl 
mast  iFig.  411.  at.     A  tno-pronp^d  fork  with  tlir* 
flexible  hoops  of  iron  about  the  tlmrux  it 
in  the  plasbu*  of  Paris  that  fomis  tlii;  jncknt  (Ki^l 
411.  c).     The  ttxatinn  and  extuninou  of  the  b<»d  i( 
acromplijihed  by  means  of  a  Gliasou's  (.-ollar  o 
f  tlic    "»^"S""«  apparatus  (Fijf.  ill.  a  and  e). 

also  construct  a  jwry-masl  of  flexible  trou  hoop  in 
simpler  way.  after  Nebel  (sea  Fig.  111,6). 

neiidei)  that  in  cervical  spondylitis  (he  h« 
and  tht>  thorax  should  be  inclosed  by  aeparste  |>Ui 

icr-of-Paris  bnndugts.  and  that  the  two  bandagt« 

should  t lion  be  unit«l  by  two  iron  bands  included 

in  the  plaster  of  Paris  (Fig.  413).    This  interrupted 

pl«sler-of- Paris  bandage  is  applied  with  the  patient 

in  a  slightly  suspended  posture  Siting  upon  a  table. 
As  in  scoliusis.  mi  in  treating  kj-phosis  also,  water- 

glass  jackets  have  been  used.    Flannel  bandages  are 

used  fur  tlie  firat  layer    The  first  water-glass  b«n- 

dngr«  must  not  be  too  much  saturated.    To  fix  tli« 

jucket  in  its  place  three  or  four  plast«T-of-Paris  bun 

dages  are  applied,  which  are  removed  again  after 

two  or  three  days.    Tlio  dres^ng  may  be  strengtli- 

ened  by  the  use  of  shoemaker's  thin  board  or  flexible 

iron  splints.    Schdnbom  and  Falkson  applied  in  tbe 

treatment  of  cervical  and  dorsal  spondylitis  a  water- 
glass  jacket  which  siirniunded  the  head,  the  neck. 

and  the  trunk,  prepun^l  ovi^r  a  pU>ster-of-Paris  model 

taken  beforehand.    It  can  be  hicetl.  and  is  lined  with 

flannel.    The  plastiir  of  Paris  is  applied  about  tlie 

linul.  the  neck,  imd  the  chest,  ruaching  below  the 

nipples  (see  the  dotted  line  in  Fig.  4i:t).  whilo  the 

pjiti<-nt  is  slightly  suspended  and  sits  ut>on  a  (Able. 

The  head  Is  shaved  beforehand,  and  extension  is        

secured  by  means  of  a  loop  of  adhesive  plaster  about 

the  ehin  and  the  occiput  (Fig.  414).    After  the  plaater-of- Paris  jacket  b 

luird  it  is  cut  open,  taken  off.  and  joined  together  again  with  plaster^f-l^ 

baiidiigee,  wtiicli  also  bridge  ov<>r  the  giijas  for  the  face  and  the  a 
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theii  filled  with  plaster  of  PariB,  After  from  six  to  twelve  hours  the  plttster- 
of-Paris  bandages  are  removed  and  the  water-glass  jacket  is  formed  over 
the  plaster-of-Paria  east,  as  represented  in  Fig.  413. 
Felt  jackets  are  applied  in  essentially  the  same 
maimer  as  described  forscMiliosis  (pag«  812).  They  are 
likewise  arranged  for  lacing,  and,  if  necessary,  are  pro- 
vided with  one  or  with  a  double  jury- must— after 
Beely,  for  example  (Fig.  415)— for  fixing  the  head. 
Madeluiig,  Vog:t,  Beely.  and  others  have  found  the  felt 
jacket  particularly  useful  in  kyphosis. 

Heusner  makes  use  of  a  hoiI  of  supporting  bodice 
in  treating  caries  of  the  vertebra;,  which  is  prepared 
from  soft  felt  with  starch  bandages  wound  about  it 
three  or  four  layers  deep.  Between  the  turns  of  the 
bandage  plates  of  pliant  reed-work  are  inserted,  and 
pieces  of  finn  India-rubber  tubing  are  laid  along  the 

crests  of  the  ilium,  on  both  sides,  between  the  felt  and 
the  reed-work,  which  are  pressed  firmly  into  the  soft 
parts  m  applying  the  bandages.  By  means  of  this 
wall  alM)\e  the  crests  of  the  ilium  the  jacket  is  pre- 
venttd  from  slipping  down.  Shoulder  supports  or,  if 
ne(essttr\ — in  case  of  lordosis,  for  instance— steel  siip- 
ports  n  itli  springs  are  included  in  the  dressing  as  sup- 
port* for  tlie  amis.  The  he^  is  supportj'd  by  an  iron 
rod  Kitb  a  cruHspiece  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

\u>  abscesses  or  e.xixised  carious  places  that  may 
exist  do  not  in  tlie  least  contraiudiciitc  the  application 
of  the  jacket.  In  such  cases  one  uses  jackets  with 
ojionings  in  them,  or  lays  them  over  the  antiseptic 
proteitive  dnwsing  and  arranges  them  so  that  they 
tan  )*e  taken  otF. 

Tlic  further  treatment  of  tiihcn-ulnr  Piwndy- 
litiB  or  kvplinsis  is  esi-entiiilly  of  a  symptomatic 
character.  Wo  liave  alrdwl.v  emphasized  tlie  fact 
tl)at  general  treatment,  such  as  giviiiji;  good  food, 
<are  for  pure  air,  salt  Imths,  etc.,  is  of  great  im- 
p()rt)mce  m  evcr^  sta^  of  spoiidvhtis.  Ally  alwce.-ises  tliat  may  form 
are  no  longer,  as  foniierly,  a  »«//  me  tantjeiv,  but  they  are  incised 
under  antiseptic  precaiitiona,  w-mixid  out,  and  drained.  Liirge  abscesses 
which  are  to  he  treate<I  with  the  patient  moving  aI>out  may  be  cvacn- 
attxi  by  a  trocar,  knife,  or  aspirating  syringe,  and  then  thoroughly 
irrigated  with  l-to-I,tl(io  or  l-to-5,lin(i  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  an 
emulsion  of  iodofonn  and  glycerin  (Id  to  00,  or  ten  parts  iodoform, 
fifty  ])arts  water,  and  fifty  parts  glycerin).  P.  liniiis  brought  alK)nt  a 
permanent  cnre  in  twenty  out  of  twenty-two  cases  by  puncture  and 
the  injection  of  a  iiii.\tnre  of  iodoform  and  glycerin.     If  neceeeary.  the 
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injections  are  to  be  repeated  in  from  two  to  three  weeks.  We  have 
already  stated  (pages  548,  549)  that  one  must  use  caution  in  the  incision 
of  retropharyngeal  abscesses,  lest  the  children  suffocate  from  the  aspira- 
tion of  pus  into  the  air  passages,  and  we  have  also  described  tliere  the 
way  in  which  such  abscesses  should  be  opened.  It  is  best  done  from 
the  outside.  Psoas  abscesses  which  are  still  located  high  up  above  the 
crest  of  the  pelvis  are  opened  by  an  incision  parallel  to  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  with  a  counter-opening  behind  over  the  quadratus  lumborum. 

I  have  also  of  late  treated  tubercular  spondylitis  by  injection  of  a 
ten-per-cent  mixture  of  iodoform  and  glycerin  with  good  results.  1 
injected  into  the  focus  of  the  disease  from  two  to  ten  grammes  of  the 
mixture,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  by  the  use  of  good-sized 
sterilized  aspirating  needles. 

Operative  treatment  of  the  diseased  focus  itself  has  been  attempted 
of  late  more  and  more.  Boeckel  has  demonstrated  by  experiments 
upon  the  cadaver  and  by  successfully  scraping  out  the  second  and  third 
dorsal  vertebra?  that  it  is  not  extremely  diflScuIt  to  reach  the  body  of  a 
vertebra.  In  case  of  caries  of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  one 
obtains  sufficient  room,  by  the  resection  of  a  piece  of  a  rib  three  or 
four  centimetres  long  in  a  median  direction  from  the  angle,  to  enable 
one  to  reach  with  the  finger  the  body  of  the  vertebra  after  pushing 
aside  the  pleura.  The  proximity  of  the  aorta,  the  inferior  vena  cava, 
and  the  thoracic  duct  need  not  be  feared  in  operating  upon  the  living 
subject,  inasmuch  as  a  sinus  is  usually  present  through  wldch  one  ciui 
easily  pass  to  the  body  of  the  vertebra.  The  body  of  a  luml>ar  verte- 
bra is  ex}x>sed  by  means  of  an  incision  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
S{U'n.>-luml>iilis  musi*le,  as  in  nephrectomy,  and  then  one  passes  in  be- 
hind the  colon  and  in  front  of  the  kidney.  Here  any  psoas  abscess 
that  may  exist  is  i»{>ened,  and  the  diseased  vertebra  reached  through 
this,  ^'illoent  makes  a  longitudinal  incision  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  spine 
to  the  outer  side  i>f  the  transverse  processes,  with  a  transverse  incision 
j>or[>endicuhir  to  these  on  a  level  with  the  gibbosity.  He  then  rcsei'ts 
one  or  more  ril)s,  divides  the  intercostal  nmscles,  and,  after  pushing 
aside  the  pleura,  reac»hes  the  diseased  vertebra.  Chipault  rec*omniends 
for  ex]x>sing  the  vertebnv  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  spinous  pro- 
cesses, with  resection  of  the  arches  with  a  flat-bladed  bone  forcejw. 
The  above-mentioned  injection  of  a  ten-per-cent  sterilized  mixture  of 
iodoform  and  glycerin  should  l)e  combined  with  the  scraping  out  of 
the  tul>ercnlar  focus  in  the  vertebrse.  One  must  not  place  too  umch 
hope  on  a  cure  from  an  o|)eration  of  this  sort. 

Operative  treatment  may  be  resorted  to  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
case  of  injuries  of  the  bodies  of  vertebrae. 
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In  case  of  primary  tuberculosis  on  the  posterior  circumference  of 
the  vertebrae  (processes  and  arches)  one  should  likewise  operate  in 
suitable  cases.  I  have  secured  a  complete  and  permanent  cure  by 
scraping  out  and  resecting  the  transverse  processes  and  a  part  of  the 
vertebral  arch.  Kesection  of  the  spinous  procsesses  and  the  arches  is 
especially  indicated  in  case  of  caries  of  the  vertebrae  with  paralysis  of 
the  spinal  cord  from  compression,  and  remarkably  good  results  have 
been  thereby  sec^ured  (Southam  and  others).  After  resection  of  one  or 
more  arches  and  opening  the  vertebral  canal,  one  should  scrape  out  the 
tuberctular  focus  in  the  vertebral  body  and  treat  it  with  iodoform. 

This  opening  of  the  vertebral  canal  for  spondylitic  paralysis  should 
only  be  attempted  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity  after  every  other 
metho<l  of  treatment  has  been  tried.  This  has  been  especially  empha- 
sized by  Ej-aske  also.  Cases  of  paralysis  from  compression  in  which 
the  dura  is  not  yet  affected  are  the  most  favourable  for  this  operation. 

In  syphilitic  spondylitis  or  kyphosis  the  local  treatment  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  for  tubercular  spondylitis.  An  antisyphilitic 
course  of  treatment  is  to  l)e  instituted  (iimnctions,  hypodermic  injec- 
tions of  mercury,  iodide  of  iK>tassium)  (see  Principles  of  Surgery,  §  84). 

§  147.  Lordosis. — By  lordosis  is  understood  curvature  of  the  spine 
with  its  convexity  directed  forward  (see  page  659,  Fig.  340,  Ix>rdosis 
of  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine,  with  pectus  carinatum).  I^ordosis 
is  the  least  common  of  the  curvatures  of  the  spine.  It  occurs  most 
frequently  in  the  lumbar  segment,  and  may  arise  from  all  those  patho- 
logical changes  which  lead  to  a  strong  incHnation  of  the  pelvis.  This  is 
true  of  the  compensatory  lordoses  of  the  lumbar  segment  of  the  spine 
in  connection  with  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip  or  contractures  of 
the  lower  extremities,  in  consequence  of  coxitis,  for  example.  One 
observes  lordosis  among  those  who  are  accustomed  to  carry  heavy  loads 
in  front  of  them,  and  also  among  tailors.  Lordosis  very  seldom  l)e- 
conics  lixed. 

The  symptoms  of  lordosis  of  the  vertebral  colunm — the  lumbar  seg- 
ment, for  instance — are  chiefly  an  abnormal  prominence  of  the  abdo- 
men and  the  gluteal  region,  with  a  corres|)onding  sinking  in  of  the 
lumbar  region  (see  Fig.  410).     • 

Extreme  lordosis  mav  also  arise  fr^m  siwndvlolisthesis  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebra — that  is,  when  it,  with  the  overlying  segment  of  the 
vertebral  column,  slides  forward  and  downwanl  over  the  base  of  the 
sacrum.  The  body  of  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  may,  in  conse<iuence 
of  the  increasing  displacement,  descend  more  and  more  until  it  enters 
the  true  pelvis,  so  that  its  basal  surface  lies  on  the  ventral  side  of  the 
sacrum,  and  one  can  distinctly  feel  the  bony  prominence  j>€r  rectum. 


pressure,  owin^  to  certJiiu  predisposing  eoiiditione,  u'i|}i  wliirli  ii  dt»-J 
|)lncement  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  aBsooialed.  Tlie  <-<ini)iti<in  t>(  J 
the  iiit<?rartit'tilar  portions  of  tlie  arch  of  thi^  fifth  IddiIhu-  verteltml 
fiiriiiBlics,  ftfconiing  to  Neiigebaiicr,  tlic  key  to  an  itudurstaiidiDg  iif  ■ 
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the  anomaly.  The  arch,  anil  consequently  the  entire  fifth  lumbar  ver- 
tebra, are  lengthened  in  tlieir  Ha^nttsl  diameter  in  consequence  of  a 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  interarticular  portion  of  the  arch,  after 
injuries,  for  example,  or  because  the  anterior 
and  posterior  centres  of  oasifieation  have  not 
coalesced  (congenital  spondylolysis) — that  is, 
we  have  to  do  cither  witli  a  congenital  or 
traumatic  bi-eak  in  the  continuity  (spondy- 
lolysis) of  the  arch  of  the  fifth  luml)ar  ver- 
tebra. In  order  that  out  of  this  spondylolysis 
a  Rpondylolin'thesis  should  arise,  however,  there 
is  need,  according  to  Ncugclmucr,  of  etUl 
otlier  factors,  as  given  especially  in  pregnancy. 
Jlence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  anom- 
aly among  women.  Wltere  traumatic  ami 
congenital  cliange  in  the  interarticular  i>or- 
tion  of  the  arch  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  ^"'  *'^— ,,^;^',3^  ''""  *" 
are  wanting,  Neugebauer  l)elieve6  that  the 

deformity  may  be  conditioned  upon  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  supe- 
rior articular  proc'iesseB  of  the  sacrum.  According  to  Straseer,  spondy- 
lulisthcsis  also  arises  from  primary  arthritis  deformans,  which  Xeugo- 
l)auer  considers  to  be  secondary  in  nature.  8])ondylolistliesis  is  to  be 
considered,  accordingly,  as  a  deformity  due  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 
If  the  above-mentioned  pathological  changes  once  exist,  then,  at  the 
tieginning  of  the  anomaly,  the  iHMiy  of  the  fifth  luml>ar  vertebra  pro- 
jects beyond  the  anterior  bonier  of  the  stKTum,  and  as  it  finds  less  and 
less  support  here  as  its  sagittal  axis  lengthens,  it  must  finally,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superimposed  weight,  be<^ome  more  and  more  displaced 
forward  and  <lownward,  and  the  entire  vertebral  colunm  lying  above 
the  fifth  luml>ar  vertebra  naturally  follows  this  dis])laccment  of  tlie 
lowest  lumbar  vertebra. 

Lescr  has  described  a  case  of  traumatic  spondylolisthesis  with  ex- 
treme, lordosis  of  the  vertebral  colunm  seen  in  Volkmann's  clinic  (Fig. 
4161. 

The  treiitment  of  lordosis  of  the  vertebral  column  is  directed  cliiefly 
against  its  cause.  In  all  diseases  by  which  the  pelvic  inclination  is 
clianged — such  as,  for  example,  diseases  of  the  liip  joint — an  effort 
should  be  made  to  prevent  too  great  a  contracture  or  too  much  pelvic 
inclination.  In  fully  doveloi)ed  cases  g^iimastic  exercises,  and  above 
all  sui)j)orting  apparatus,  such  as  plaster-of- Paris  and  felt  jackets,  are 
to  l>e  api)iied  for  correcting  the  deformity.  Among  the  different  forms 
of  supporting  ap{>aratus  that  can  be  woni,  ScbreilHjr  especially  ree- 
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(tiamctiiU  ttmt  of  Nyrop  (Fig.  417).  It  consi^b  of  «  etrel  sapport  fw 
the  bat-lc  (a),  with  a  cruwlHir  uIhivo,  ebouldor  i-ihU^Imw,  and  »  pekie 
Ijelt.  Above  tilt  latter  in  a  tniiiBveree  plate  (A)  on  the  rteel  mpport, 
with  Bn  plastic  U»\y  licit  i'f}.  To  the  ]>elvi(!  belt  are  attached  two 
broad  pOfU  (-"j  f"r  the  frliit«il  rej^ion. 

§  I4H.  Spondylitia  Defonnana  is  cbarapterizod  anatomically'  by  a  de- 
fibrillation of  the  iutvrvertcbml  di«ks  and  by  |iroliferation  of  cwtOi^^ 
and  bone,  eB[)eciHliy  on  the  anterior  and  the  lateral  ajapect«  of  t)te  rerte- 
bral  column.  The  prulifcrationa  of  bone  f^ve  rise  to  firm  ajncHttMca 
l>etween  the  einj^k-  vertebne,  which  are  suinetiniea  ext^'n^ire.  (hw 
oec^onally  obwrveH  the  same  prorcHecs  in  the  artjonlntiomi  of  t]i» 
vertebral  prop«>RseR,  especiajlj,  for  example,  on  the  cer\-ic«l  vortchrm. 
AMuiciateil  with  the  defibrillation  of  the  c-artilagc  and  the  [wriusteal 
proliferatiom  on  tbe  uuleriur  and  lateral  a«]>D(*t8  of  the  iKMlieii  of  the 
vcrtohrw  and  the  inltrvertebnil  funimina  we  often  find  an  increasing' 
atrophy  and  bcndiiifr  of  the  vert«bm^,  m  that  there  arisui  a  correspond- 
iiif;  curvature  of  the  spine,  most  frequently  an  abnonnal  flexion  of  llie 
same. 

The  etiology  of  Bptindylitiw  deformans,  like  tliat  of  artlirittA  dofor- 
mane,  U  as  yet  obticure.  It.  iisuully  begins  spoil  tan  eouely,  partly  in  con- 
nection with  injuries,  and  also  after  mfectious  inilammations  n{  tlia 
jointa — e.  g.,  after  gonurrliwiil  and  polyarticular  rheumatism.  The  age 
iH  of  great  iniportjiiu'e.  and  spondylitis  deformans  ia,  like  arlJiriti^  de- 
formans, PHseniially  a  senile  disuaec,  which  breaks  out  somotimeA  spoti- 
tancuiisly  and  sometimes  in  eonneetion  with  a  determining  canae  (in-' 
jury,  infection). 

The  course  of  tbe  discuee  is  very  chronic,  and  it  nsually  nccntri' 
among  oldi'r  people.  .\t-  it  rule,  there  is  a  variable  amonni  of  pain  of- 
a  rheumatic  charactor,  and  there  are  often  eraekliiig  and  ftjatitig 
Mninds,  caused  by  movements  of  tbe  vertebral  column.  There  finally 
ensues  a  dimmishod  mobility  of  the  vertobml  cohimn,  at  first  of  tbe 
cervical  segment,  ami  tins  is  aevompanied  by  neuralgia,  atrophy  of  tbe 
muscloss  and  pronouiical  paralysis  in  the  distribution  of  the  spinal. 
nerves,  wlueJi  are  compn>i<M»l  liy  the  abnormal  grtiwtb  of  Ixtiie.  The; 
typical  outcome  is  synostosis  of  the  diseased  vcrtebne,  winch  ie  espe-i 
cially  disturbing  when  it  occurs  ujion  tbe  upper  two  cervical  vorte-i 
line.  The  bony  pruliferationfi  can  only  rarely  lie  felt  extenially,  be-j 
CHUMS  their  location  is  deep  down  in  front  or  to  one  side,  Tliey 
sometimes,  however,  be  distinctly  felt  fn»m  within  the  pliarynx  or  ui 
the  sides  of  the  cervical  vortebne. 

The  treatment  of  spondylitis  deformans  is  attended  witli  bat  litt! 
iuccoM.     Gynma«tic  exercises  mid  mnssage  are  es]>ecially  to  U*  ruron 
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meiifled^  wnnn  liHths  iilet*,  the  ase  r>f  tliennal  springs  ^Witdlwd,  (ii». 
tein,  Pfiifers),  resiiieriw  in  »out)ieni  localities,  et<'.     IiKliik'  of  jMttne- 
aam  and  pn-parations  of  iron  ^ven  intenially,  and  iioun^liiii);  fuud  are 
Ibslpful. 

■  In  the  coiirw  of  tabes.  (i«t««porcMis  and  aoft«iiiu(;  of  tho  wrlpbnr  same- 
times  result.  BO  that  fTactur**.  almost  esclusively  those  of  tlir  lunibtir  verte- 
brw.  may  result  from  slight  iiijiines  (Pitres.  Vaillard.  Kiinigi.  DiwAKe  uf 
the  vt'rtebTw  in  ta bee  runs  a  clinical  course  similar  to  that  ot  flpondy lulls- 
tlirais  d(«cribed  on  pago  ^S. 

h      tj  14i>.  Tumoiira  of  the  Spine  uid  the  Sploal  Cord.— Priiiiarjr  tiimourB 

Pof  the  vertebml  cuhiniii  mid  llie  spinal  <rord  are  very  rare.     Mvekiffenic 

and   [)enueteal  sarcomata  and  mvxuniHta,  as  well  as  uxuiitoseH  and  eii- 

(■hondnmiata,  liave  been  olwcrved  on  the  spine.     MetiwtHtic  tuinoum 

of  the  spine  are  more  eommon,  mrciuumata  and  sarcomata,  wlitrh  usn- 

ally  ap[)ear  in  miiltijile  fonn — e.  g.,  in  carciniima  of  the  mamma  or  the 

uterus,     IlGstruption  of  the  body  of  n  vertebra  gives  rise  to  a  mrn^- 

Bponding  kyphosis  of  the   vertebral   column,  and   proaaure  ui>on  the 

[•spinal  eord  with  paralysis.     Tumours  involving  the  botHw*  of  the  vor- 

tehrie  are  usually  iniiceeBsible  for  durgical   treatment.     Only  those  of 

&e  vertebral  an-hes  and   their  pnx-ewes  can   ordinarily  be  ojierated 

Regardinjr  congenital   sacral    tumours  in   the  region  of   tJie 

irmin  and  the  ciH-cys,  the  reader  is  referred  tn  the  surgery  of  tlie 

fpelviB. 

Tumours  of  the  opinal  cord  and  its  meningcH  luivc  recently  been 
ttioroHghly  described,  espeeiftlly  by  (iowers  and  V.  Hor«ley,  ami  Ilora- 
)ey  was  the  first  to  cure  hy  o)>eratitin  a  titmi-myxoma  ItK^ated  on  the 
L«pinal  conl. 

Ilorsley   lias   collected    from   the   literature  of   iJie   subject  fifty- 

ight  vatnm  of  tumours  of  the  mcmbrHncx  of  the  spinal  »ird.     The 

)Ztru4]nntl  tumours  are  liponinta,  snreomata,  and  erhtnocoeeiis  cyst«; 

Sie  intradural  are  iny;<[omata,  fibromata,  aariTomata,  and   jwuimmomata. 

fleisser  haH  talnitaled  thirteen  and  Magiiire  twenty  cases  of  ei-hinoeoe- 

eyst  of  the  vertebral  column  which  were  in  mi*t  cases  extnulural. 

t  was  found  twice  m  the  sulisbmce  of   the  spinal  conl  ilm-If.      It  may 

I  mentioned   here   that   intntdunit   and   extnidural  tnbercuhMin  lias 

>  been  repeatc«ily  otitierved.     Lipoinata  of  the  spinal  meningea  ore 

Tcmoin  collected  live  cases  in  addition  to  one  that  inmie  under 

8  own  observation.     Four  of  the  Hpomata  were  situatinl  witliin  ttie 

tebral  canal,  and  two  partly  within  ftn<l  partly  withmit.     The  latter 

iriety  may  be  niintalcen  for  spina  bitida. 

Tlie  symptoms  attending  intradural  tumours  are  cspeeially  constant. 

t:  symptom,  aecurding  to  llorsloy,  is  pain.     Then  ciimM  later 
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the  motor  paralysis,  from  pressure  of  the  tumour  upon  the  spiual  cord ; 
but  this  precedes  the  paralysis  of  sensation.  The  extension  of  the 
symptoms  from  one  half  of  the  body  to  the  other  is  of  special  diajir- 
nostic  worth,  and  determination  of  the  location  of  the  tumour  is  made 
much  easier  thereby.  The  pain  becomes  very  intense,  accordin*^  to 
Horsley,  with  the  appearance  of  the  paralytic  symptoms.  The  order 
of  the  symptoms  is  usually  the  same  in  extradural  tumours  also — that 
is,  pain  at  lirst,  then  motor  paralysis,  and  at  last  paralysis  of  sensation. 
Intradural  tumours  are  usually  less  malignant  than  extradural  one^s 
and  the  symptoms  therefore  develop  more  slowly  in  the  fonncr. 

Of  other  symptoms  attending  extradural  and  intradural  tumours 
we  mention,  after  Horsley,  the  following  in  addition  :  increased  re- 
flexes, spasms,  ankle  clonus  and  muscular  rigidity  (especially  in  intra- 
dural tumourr;). 

The  size  and  reaction  of  the  pupil  is  changed  only  when  the  spinal 
cord  suffers  pressure  above  the  level  of  the  second  dorsal  nerve.  The 
pupil  is  then  smaller  than  that  of  the  other  eye,  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  dilator  (sympathetic  nerve),  and  is  almost  without  reac- 
tion. The  pupillary  filaments  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  have,  as  is  well 
known,  a  special  centre  in  the  spinal  cord  (cilio-spinal  centre),  which 
lies  on  a  lev^el  with  the  lowest  cervical  and  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae 
(Budge).  Paralysis  of  the  bladder,  with  subsequent  cystitis  and  ne- 
phritis, ensues  in  the  further  course  of  the  paralysis.  Vasomotor  dis- 
turbances (oedema)  are  less  frequent,  occurring  but  six  times  in  the 
fifty-eight  cases.  Bedsores,  cystitis,  etc.,  usually  appear  at  the  end. 
The  patients  die  mostly  from  marasmus,  pyaemia,  or  unemia,  in  conse- 
quence of  nephritis. 

The  size  of  the  tumours  is  usually  small,  corresponding  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  vertebral  canal.  We  have  most  frequently  to  do  with 
tumours  of  the  connective-tissue  type  which  originate  in  the  anu*hnoid, 
less  frequently  in  the  pia  mater.  The  influence  upon  the  medulla  is 
very  variable.  Softening  of  the  spinal  cord  follows  more  frequently 
from  intradural  than  from  extradural  tumours. 

The  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  vertebral  canal  is  diflicult  in  the 
earlier  stage  so  long  as  pain  is  the  only  symptom  present.  The  con- 
stancy and  the  l<)(»ation  of  the  pain  are  of  imporbince,  and  also  the 
ap|>eanince  of  i)ressure  symj)toms,  of  motor  paralysis,  and  paralysis  of 
sensation,  as  has  been  mcntione<l  above. 

The  treatment  of  tumours  of  the  vertebral  canal  or  the  meml)rane8 
of  the  spinal  cord,  with  symptoms  of  pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
consists  in  removing  the  tumour  after  opening  the  vertebral  canal  l>v 
resection  of  the  vertebral  arches  (laminectomy).     The  operation  of 
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laminectomy  was  suggested  hy  Heister,  and  has  been  performed  a 
great  many  times  for  injuries  of  the  vertebral  column,  especially  badly 
united  fractures  with  paralysis  from  compression  of  the  spinal  cord 
and  for  the  removal  of  tumoura  of  the  mem])raTies  of  the  cord. 

§  150.  Keseotion  of  the  Vertebral  Arches  (Laminectomy). — Lami- 
nectomy is  indicated  in  connection  with  various  diseases  an^  injuries  of 
the  vertebral  column  and  the  spinal  cord  ;  in  fractures  and  dislocations 
with  compression  of  the  spinal  cord,  for  the  extraction  of  splinters  of 
bone  or  foreign  bodies  from  the  vertebral  canal  or  the  spinal  conl,  for 
tumours,  etc.  W.  Thorlnirn  has  recently  sunnnarized  the  surgery  of 
the  spinal  cord  in  an  excellent  monograph  based  upon  the  reports  now 
in  our  possession  (London :  (Triffin  &  Co.,  1889),  and  has  shown  that 
modem  surgery  in  this  tield  also  is  securing  better  and  better  results. 

laminectomy  is  performed,  with  strict  attention  to  asepsis,  some- 
what as  follows :  The  incision  through  the  skin  is  made  directly  over 
the  spinous  processes  and  of  the  <lesired  length.  Ilorsley  then  re- 
moves the  spinous  process  of  the  vertebral  arch  that  is  to  be  resei'ted 
at  its  base  with  a  powerful  bone-cutting  forceps.  Tlirough  the  longi- 
tudinal incision  the  periosteum  and  the  muscles  are  displaced  to  both 
sides  by  means  of  a  periosteal  elevator.  The  arch  is  then  divided  with 
the  chisel  near  the  transverse  process.  Horsley  uses  a  trej)hine  whose 
crown  has  about  the  diameter  of  the  vertebral  canal,  or  he  saws  partly 
through  the  bone,  and  completes  the  division  with  a  l)one-cutting  for- 
ceps The  removal  of  the  bone  must  be  iU!Com])li6hed  with  great  care. 
After  one  or  more  arches  have  been  resected,  the  dura  mater  apj)ears, 
covered  by  a  very  vascular  adipose  tissue  and  h)Ose  connective  tissue. 
To  control  the  haemorrhage  as  far  as  possible,  one  should  divide  this 
adipose  an  1  connective  tissue  exacrtly  in  the  median  line.  If  necessary, 
after  the  adipose  tissue  has  l)een  retracted  to  both  sides  with  blunt 
hooks,  the  <lura,  which  now  lies  exjx>sed,  is  seized  with  small  forceps 
and  divided  exactly  in  the  me<lian  line  by  a  longitudinal  incision 
of  proper  length.  Since  reflex  movements  easily  ensue  from 
mechanical  irritation  of  the  dura  and  the  posterior  columns,  this  |)art 
of  the  oj)eration  must  be  performed  while  the  j>atient  is  fully  under 
the  influence  of  the  aniesthetic ;  otherwise  a  reflex  movement  might 
have  very  unfortunate  results.  The  cerel>ro-spinal  fluid,  which  now 
flows  abundantly,  is  removed  with  aseptic  pledgets.  One  can  then 
carefully  examine  the  dura  and  the  spinal  cord  as  to  appearance,  con- 
sistence, etc.  If  one  suspects  an  abnonnality  of  any  kin<l  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  spinal  cord — e.  g.,  a  new  growth,  a  splinter  of 
bone,  or  a  ball — an  aneurism  needle  is  carefully  passed  around  the 
spinal  cord.     In  the  case  treated  by  Ilorsley  he  did  not  suture  the 
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wound  in  the  dura  after  the  completion  of  the  operation,  but  left  it 
open.  The  external  wound  is  drained,  closed  by  suture,  and  covered 
with  a  large  antiseptic  protective  dressing.  Wright  suc^^eded  in 
uniting  afterward  the  resected  vertebral  arch.  Pain  in  conse(|ueiice 
of  possible  adhesion  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  posterior  nerve  roots 
with  the  bottom  of  the  wound  did  not  appear  in  Horsley's  cjise,  for 
instance.  The  patient  was  completely  and  permanently  freed  by  the 
operation  from  his  tumour  and  the  intense  j)ain  that  wa8  asscKriatod 
with  it.  More  recently  tumours  of  the  spinal  canal  have  been  removed 
in  a  large  number  of  instances  by  laminectomy.  In  some  case?  the 
operation  was  successful,  while  in  others  it  proved  fatal  (Bozzolo  and 
others).  Shaw  and  Bush  removed  with  success  a  large  orgsmizeil 
thrombus  of  the  spinal  canal  that  was  pressing  on  the  cauda  equina ; 
it  had  developed  as  the  result  of  a  traumatism  occurring  a  yejir  before. 

Ponctore  of  the  Subarachnoid  Space  in  the  Lumbar  Kegion  (aft^^r 
Quincke). — Quincke  was  the  first  to  recommend  an<l  successfully  |)er- 
form  lumbar  puncture  to  bring  about  diminution  of  pressure  in  the 
cerebral  ventricles,  or  in  the  subarachnoid  spaces  of  the  brain  and  the 
spinal  cord.  As  is  well  known,  the  subarachnoid  S]wu*es  of  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord  communicate  with  one  another  and  with  the  cere- 
bral ventricles,  so  that  by  lumbar  puncture  the  acute  and  chronic  com- 
pression of  the  bniin  from  excess  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  can  really  l>e 
diminished.  This  procedure  is  useless  in  cases  where,  from  ]>}irtia] 
sclerosis  of  the  subarachnoid  space,  or  from  closure  or  compression  i»f 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  the  communication  that  has  been  mentione<l 
does  not  exist.  Lumbar  puncture  is  most  frequently  indicate<i  in  chil- 
dren with  acute  and  chronic  hydrocephalus  or  with  tubercular  menin- 
gitis, and  also  at  every  age  in  connection  with  all  disea^»s  of  the  brain 
and  the  spinal  cord  which  are  attended  ^vith  increased  compression  of 
the  brain.  The  operation  has  also  a  prominent  diagnostic  significant^e. 
It  informs  us,  for  example,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  existing  exudation, 
wiietlier  an  increase  in  the  cerebro-spinal  pressure  really  exists  or 
not,  etc. 

Lumbar  i)uncture  is  performed  iKjtwecn  the  third  and  fourth  or 
between  tlic  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebne.  Injury  to  the  spinal 
cord  l)y  tlie  point  of  the  needle  is  impossible,  as  it  reaches  in  adults 
only  to  the  second  and  in  children  in  their  first  vear  onlv  to  the  third 
luni])ar  vertebra.  If  puncture  is  properly  performed,  injury-  to  the 
nerve  root«  of  the  cauda  equina  floating  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is 
just  as  little  to  be  feared,  as  they  elude  the  needle. 

The  techni(|ue  of  lumbar  jmncture  as  practised  by  Quincke  is  as 
follows :  The  patient  lies  u])on  the  left  side,  with  the  lumbar  segment 
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of  the  spine  sharply  bent  forward.  If  there  is  marked  stupor,  espe- 
cially in  the  ease  of  a  child,  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  is  unnecessary. 
The  puncture  is  made  with  a  fine  hollow  needle  below  the  arch  of  the 
third  or  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  In  young  children  one  can  make 
the  puncture  about  midway  between  two  spinous  processes  of  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae  above  mentioned,  but,  on  account  of  the  strong  interven- 
ing ligament,  it  is  better  to  insert  the  needle  a  few  millimetres  to  one 
side  of  the  median  line,  and  it  should  be  directed  a  little  upward,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  the  median  line  on  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  dura.  In  children  the  needle  is  inserted  to  the  depth  of  about 
two  centimetres,  and  in  adults  to  the  depth  of  from  four  to  six  centi- 
metres. The  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  shows  that  one  has  reached 
the  subarachnoid  space.  The  amount  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  to  be 
evacuated  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  In  adults,  for 
example,  it  is  anywhere  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  cubic  centimetres, 
and  in  children  from  two  to  seventy  cubic  centimetres.  The  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated  several  times  at  certain  intervals,  as  necessity 
requires. 
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"  An  examination  of  the  contents  will  prove  that  this  volume  carries  its  raison 
d'itre.  It  embodies  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  the  known  facts  of  otology,  hav- 
ing incorporated  most  successfully,  and  with  little  bias,  the  recent  advancements  that 
have  been  made  in  this  branch.  Kccc^niziug  the  aid  which  comes  from  a  faithful 
reproduction  of  the  anatomical  structures  concerned,  and  from  showing  the  site  of 
operative  procedures,  the  plates  have  been  prepared  with  all  the  care  and  precision  of 
modern  engraving  art  from  the  specimens  themselves.  The  high  class  of  illustrations 
in  the  wcjrk  is  worthy  of  special  praise.  The  text  maintains  a  character  that  will  rank 
the  author  as  one  of  our  best  otological  writerh.  lie  has  paid  marked  attention  to  the 
physiological  basis  of  aural  studies  and  to  the  functional  examination  in  ca^es  of  ear 
disease.  In  mentioning  treatment  he  has  gone  into  manipulative  details  that  other 
writers  have  omitted,  and  yet  which  are  very  necessary  to  the  student  and  practitioner 
who  may  have  never  had  a  chance  to  study  and  observe  these  matters  in  special  aural 
clinics.  The  author  is  perhaps  more  fon<l  of  operative  procedures  in  middle-car  dis- 
ea.se  than  some  of  his  colleagues,  but  he  has  given  us  what  we  have  desired — a  guod 
mo<lern  //j/zw/on  the  benefiis  to  be  derived  from  such  operations." — Columbus  Med- 
ical JouniaL 

"  One  has  only  to  read  this  volume  in  order  to  see  its  worth.  Wliether  there  was 
need  at  present  for  a  new  text-book  on  otology  must  be  seen  from  the  succc>s  which 
will  be  met  with  by  this  work  of  Dr.  Dench.  However,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  say- 
ing that  it  is  the  best  work  of  its  kind  by  an  American  author.  Dr.  Dench  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  leading  exponents  of  intra-tympanic  surgery,  and  while  his  views  upon  this 
subject  are  perhaps  more  radical  than  the  majority  of  aural  surgeons,  yet  they  must 
be  thoughtfully  considered,  coming  as  they  do  fnmi  one  who  is  so  well  and  favorably 
known.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  display  any  originality  in  writing  a  v\ork  upon  the 
ear,  yet  in  lliis  text-book  the  author  has  dealt  in  no  superficial  vagaries,  but  he  speaks 
as  one  with  a  large  amount  of  clinical  experience,  and  thus  gives  to  the  reader  those 
points  which  are  of  practical  importance.  ' — Atlanta  Medical  and  Sur^ital  Journal. 

'*  In  this  valuable  work  minute  pathology  has  not  been  con>idered  extensively,  be- 
cause it  ha>  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  the  general  prac- 
titioner and  -special  surgeon.  Dr.  Dench  has  written  at  length  upon  the  importance 
of  a  thorough  functional  examination,  which  many  works  upon  otology  have  failed  to 
em])hasi/e.  lie  has  placed  the  results  of  recent  investigations  at  the  disposal  of  the 
reader  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  him  to  use  them  in  diagnosis.  The  author  has 
written  from  his  extensive  personal  experience  in  advocating  operative  procedures 
upon  the  middle  ear.  On  the  whole  the  work  is  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  admi- 
rably adapted,  as  was  the  author's  aim,  to  the  general  practitioner  and  the  special 
surgeon." — Kansas  City  Medical  Ricvrd. 
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n^IIR  author  has  reviewed,  in  extenso,  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  [)art«  involved 
-■-  in  Hernia,  and  the  remote  causes  which  tend  to  |:)roduco  it.  The  pathological 
changes  incident  to  the  more  marked  condition  are  clearly  defined,  and  the  cha|»- 
tcrs  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  these  subjects  are  very  copiously  illustrated.  Iii- 
strumental  supports  are  carefully  discussed,  and  their  Ix^tter  methods  of  application 
defined.  All  the  various  methods  of  modern  operation  are  given  in  detail,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  a  compilation  of  the  results  obtained  under  modem  antiseptic  prc»- 
cesses  is  made.  The  chapter  devoted  to  the  Animal  Suture  is  worthy  of  csfiecial 
consideration,  since  it  clearly  details  one  of  the  greatest  innovations  of  uKxieni 
surgery  of  universal  value. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  l)etween  throe  and  four  millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  alone  suflfering  from  Hernia.  Hundre<ls  of  thousands  of  trusses  are 
manufactured  annually.  Every  physician  is  awaiv  that  a  hernia  is  a  gradually  in- 
creasing disability,  and  that  it  is  very  rarely  cured  except  by  operative  measun*^ 
SiTious  complications  and  dangers  are  ever  present  to  the  individual  suffering  from 
Hernia,  and  statistical  tables  show  that  the  resulting  mortality  is  very  large.  No 
other  sur«;ical  disability  is  so  lialile  to  come  under  the  notice  of  the  physician  as 
Hernia,  and  the  author  holds  that  it  is  in  the  hig!H»st  degree  the  duty  of  every  prac- 
titioner to  familiarize  himself  tlioroughly  with  the  subject.  The  opinion  that  pro- 
fessional obligations  are  discliarged  when  the  patient  suffering  from  Hernia  is 
relegated  to  the  instrument-maker  is  erroneous.  The  belief,  as  taught  by  authors 
of  the  Inst  generation,  that  operative  measures  should  not  be  taken  except  as  a  last 
H'sott,  Ix'cause  of  the  attendant  dangers,  has  lieen  controverted  by  the  achievementJi 
of  modern  surgery,  among  which  none  an*  more  noteworthy  than  the  perfected 
operations  for  th«»  cure  of  Hernia. 
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^T^HIS  translation,  made  from  advance  sheets  of  the  second  German  edition,  will 
-^-  introduce  to  the  English-speaking  public  of  this  country  a  bo()k  tlie  high  quali- 
ties of  which  have  won  for  it  the  first  place  among  works  of  its  class  in  Europe. 
Dr.  Fuchs's  great  opportunities  for  clinical  observation,  combined  vdth  his  thon)ugh 
practical  knowledge  of  anatomical  and  ()athological  science,  have  enabled  him  to 
write  a  treatise  which,  for  scientific  accuracy  and  all-round  completeness,  will  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  work  of  its  character ;  and  his  experience  as  a  teacher  and 
lecturer  lias  enabled  him  to  present  the  matter  in  a  form  eminently  suite<l  to  the 
needs  of  the  medical  student  and  the  general  practitioner.  Thus  the  work,  while 
full,  methodical,  and  in  all  respects  brought  down  to  the  latest  (K)int  of  ophthalmo- 
lugical  science,  is  couched  in  a  clear  an<l  attrac^tive  style,  which  rendc^rs  the  liook 
very  easy  residing ;  and  great  judgment  has  been  shown  in  tlu*  amount  of  spiu-e 
allotted  to  the  various  subjects,  those  that  are  important  receiving  full  attention, 
while  matters  of  a  merely  scientific  interest  or  dubious  (>oints  are  either  briefly 
t<»uched  upon  or  are  relegated  to  the  fine  print,  where  those  who  are  curious  in  Mich 
tniitters  can  find  them,  but  where  they  do  not  interf^n*  with  the  continuity  of  the 
rest  of  the  text. 
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Tlie 


of  tbe  Medioal  Prareaaion  is  inTitet)  to  the  follawinic  (tuuila  ttt  1 
this  worbr 


It  douls  odI.t  with  mutUrs  of  pntctiiMtl  interest  to,  and  qneatlon*  thai  are 
likely  lo  arise  rUiJ;  id  the  norli  of  the  prncticing  physiclao,  Its  tcupv  ii  ■  t«rse 
yiA  clear  exposition  of  tliit  prinuiptes  n^vi^miiii^  inoderu  i>iH.THtivc  ■nrgert.  It 
enters  into  the  practlt'al  details  of  all  the  V!ir;ing  r«Ddilions  of  the  s|ijilicai)on 
of  the  antisvptio  method  hh  brouglit  aUiut  by  enivrgencie*.  Every  importaiit 
priuci|>le  is  clearly  illustrated  by  citations  from  actual  cNsea  occurring  in  tb« 
nnthor's  jiractice. 

It  \f  not  intends  to  lako  ihc  plaee  of  any  test-book  on  furgery,  but  rather 
to  supply  a  neeil  which  exiatii  in  every  work  on  the  eubjert  in  ttie  English  Ian 
jiuage,  by  fornishiiig  infonnatioa  on  the  aubjeet  of  Asepsis  altd  Antisepsis,  with   . 
which  no  book  on  surgery  deals  to  an  extent  ilemanded  by  modem  raelliuda.  \ 
It  ia,  In  short,  a  supplement  to  all  snrgical  t«xt-buuka. 

The  illastrutions  are  typo- gravu res,  iniule  from  photogrnphic  noRaiifes  taken  J 
from  life,  and  ure  marvels  of  beauty,  ariiatip  elegance,  and  fidelity ;  each  illnt 
traUon  being  a  faitlifiil  representittion,  by  Uie  eaniern,  of  the  dctiuls  uf  th«  I 
application  of  all  important  nnliseptic  dressings  and  nppftratue.  approaching  I 
nearer  to  an  actual  dcmoiutration  than  has  ever  before  lieen  altt)m|)ted  to  bo  I 
done  in  any  meilicnl  work.  With  the  osceplion  o(  a  few  baeteriolt^leal  i]lQ»  I 
IratioDS  taken  from  Kouli.  Rosvnbnch.  and  Bunmi,  the  i]lu»tratians  are  from  | 
negatives  made  in  the  opemtiitg-moia.  and  are  of  a  rliarHi'ter  now  fur  the  firal 
tinic  employed  in  a  medical  work. 

The  work  has  been  adopted  by  the  Medical  Department  af  the  United  Stitet  imt 
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